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TUDENTS flock to our examination halls 
in their thousands; for all of them, 
the questions are identical, preseated 
to each on precisely similar printed paper; 
and the same answers likewise serve to zain 
them their diplomas, it being even possible 
to pass by copying from one’s neighbour. 
But the examination system of God’s pro- 
vidence is not so simple. The peoples of the 
Earth have been given their own particular 
problems, the solution of which each of them 
toust find for itself in its own way, in order 
to gain place and-honour in the world. 
- . India has thus had her own problem set 
to her, and’ until she truly solves it, her 


sorrows cannot be ended. All this time we 


havé been trying to pass our examination -by 
copying our answers from Europe,—at first 
stupidly, word for word ; then more cunning- 
ly, .with change of phrasing,—but to no 
purpose. The round marks, given by the 
-Kxaminer’s blue pencil in either case, do not 
even gain by addition, the empty total still 
remaining zero. 

An atmospheric storm is called “nasty 
weather” because of the angry buffetings to 
which it subjects us. What is there behind 
all its discomforting turmoil? Only some 
brealt in thé harmony which should- subsist 
-between the neighbouring strata of air; one 

‘having developed undue weight, the cther 
too much lightness, Until their harmony 


can be restored, the fury of the elements 
knows no bounds, upsetting the gravity even 
of the forests and driving the very ocean 
into roadness. No mere incantations, how- 
ever fervid, can help to appease this agony 
of discord, due to break in normal relation. 
As with the elements, so with men. All 
our trouble is due to some break in the 
harmony of true relations. No agitation on 
our part, constitutional or otherwise; can 
serve to counteract the thurdering of our 
wrathful Elysians, or the wrangling of our 


- hundred and one distracted elements. When, 


therefore, we clamour for Freedom, we should 
try tc be clear in our own minds, what it is 
we desire to be free from. 

Men has absolute liberty only where he 
is absolutely alone, having no relations with, 
no responsibilities to, no dependence upon 
anyone else; but this is a kinc of freedom 
which man not only does not want, but is 
beside himself if he gets: 

Robinson Crusoe lost tkis absolute liberty 
when 1¢€ found his man Friday—for even in 
the relation of master and servant there is 
mutual dependencé—but he did not feel it 
as a loss of freedom, suck as he would have 
done if Friday had been a treacherous, self- 
‘seeking savage. This shows that we do noi, 
asa matter of fact, feel freer when our - 
relaticns with owr fellow-men are Jax or 
lacking, but rather the reverse. The joy- of 
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Freedom is gained only when these relations 
are full and unobstructed. We are freest 
with our greatest friend to whom we are 
bound by the strongest of ties.” 

The empty, negative freedom of abserice 
of relations hurts, because man is not ful- 
filled in his solitary state, but can only 
realise the triath of his humanity in his rela- 
tions with others, with the All. And upon 
his failure to: realise this truth, owing to 
some kreak, or imperfection, or distortion 
in such relations, man’s freedom is obstruct- 
ed, So that, the true freedom is the positive 
freedom of fulness of relation. 

Whether in the domestic or in the politi- 
cal wor:d, storms occur when any of the 
natural relations are broken or disturbed by 
envy oz greed, leading to mutual encroach- 
ment. So, when we want- freedom for onr 
country, 
negativs freedom, but the removal of all 
obstructions in the way of our countrymen 
maintaining the fullest relations with their 
fellows,— obstructions which may be internal 
as well as external. . 

‘We have read in history how the people 
of the West have stormed and raged for 
liberty. We imitate their outcry, but we 
forget .that whenever this happened in 
Europe. there were some particular sorrows, 
of some break in their own internal relations, 
from which they sought to be freed, and 
when such rupture was healed, they felt 
their end gained. When we feel the lack of 
freedom we should, rather, first of all try to 
form a lear idea of what breaks in mutual 
relations are obstructing our common wel- 
fare and thus causing us sorrow, To pay 
no attention to such obstructions, and yet to 
talk of striving for freedom, is unmeaning. 

In Hurope, again, we have seen new 
politica. conditions brought about by revolu- 
tions. At the bottom of these were dif- 
ferences between rulers and ruled, who, 
howevez, belonged only to different classes, 
not to different races. Whenever the diver- 
gence between the rights and privileges of 
these became so excessive as to lead to an 
outbreak, the sole function of the resulting 
revolution bas been to repair this rent in 
the social fabric. 

Now-a-days another revolution is in pro- 
. gzessin the West, which on investigation 
proves to be due to equally excessive dif- 
ferertces between the rights and privileges 


it cannot be the emptiness of 


of capitalists and wage-earners. The capi- 
talists, scenting danger, have begun to take 
thought for the amelioration of the lot of 
their workers,—better housing, more educa- 
tion, and increase of amenities generally,— 
but tke reason why the progress of this 
revolction has not yet been checked is, that 
patchwork by means of such doles does not 
serve to establish true relations. 

When England first colonised the New 
World and tried to keep her American 
children in leading strings, the chafing of 
the strings proved too much of a strain for 
even the ties of blood, and the remedy had 
to be found in a permanent separation, in spite 
of the closeness of their brotherhood. In 
Ttaly, likewise, when the Austrian was at the 
head and the Italian at the tail end, there 
was no living connection between head and 


_tail; and their enforced propinquity, in the 


absence of true relations, became so intoler- 
able, that Italy, also, had to seek her free- 
dom in a definite rupture. 

So we ‘see, in any case, that the way-to 
true freedom is by getting rid of the tor- 
ments of the absence of true relations. -In 
the religion of our country this truth is 
expressed in its most general form by saying 
that the sense of break in relation is an 
Untruth due to ignorance, only by over- 
coming which, by the realisation of the Truth 
of our relation with the All, can we gain our 
salvation, 

As I began by saying, the same questions 
are not set to all the examinees in the exami- 
nation hall of Providence. Their problems 
are various. A sandal on one foot and a hoot 
on the other, is one kind of trouble ; one leg 


. short and the other long, is another kind; a 


broken leg is a third : they all impede progress, 
but if the broken leg is content with copying ° 
the prescription for the sandalled foot, it will 
only make matters worse for itself, 

In the case of Europe, a revolution of 
the constitutional wheels might have served, 
on occasion, to repair some rent in the social 
fabric ; but where, as in our country, the 
fabric itself is yet to be woven,—the very 
warp -ying disarranged, threads broken here, 
there tangled up into knots,—any such 
mechanical remedy is unthinkable. So with 
us, we must go further back ; getting the warp . 
straightened up, put on to the sociological ° 
loom, and made up first into woven stuff, That * 
may take time, But, to import a sewing 
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machine in place of the loom, does not help 
to save time in the making of the fabric. 

Our nursery rhyme tells us of the three 
wives of Shibu, the Brahmin. The first one 
‘cooked ; the second ate’; the last, getting 
nothing, went off to her father’s, in a pet. 
The third wife, apparently, not being in the 
favoured position of the second, sought, under 
the old paternal roof, a round-about solution 
of her food problem. The record is vagus as 
to how the first wife fared in regard to the 
satisfaction of her hunger’; I suspect she was 
an example, not rare in history, of one having 
‘to sweat that the other may enjoy. 

This motherland of ours is not in the happy 
‘situation of the old Brahmin’s favourite,—ihat 
much has been made clearer and clea‘er 
during tho centuries. Hither she neglected 
to cook, and on being reprimanded took, in a 
-huff, the long, long road back to her father’s ; 
or, in spite of having contrived and cooked, 
she found, every time, the dish being served 
‘up to the other one. Her problem is, there- 
fore, to discover and remove the cause of the 
‘old man's annoyance with herself ; it will do 
her no good to be constantly grumbling about 
his partiality for her more fortunate sister. 

We are fond of repeating that forsign 
domination is our one curse and that with its 
disappearance will disappear, likewise, all our 
sorrows. I have no love for foreign domina- 
tion, no more than I have for the usurpation 
of our interior by an enlarged spleen. But I 
have been noticing for long that this encroach- 
ment of the spleen upon our vitals has not 
awaited our pleasure. And now it has become 
as dangerous, quietly to allow it. to remain in 
possession, as to dislodge it forcibly at the risk 
of rupture. 

Wise men tell us that unless and until we 
fill up the malaria-breeding holes round about 
us, the spleen will remain to fill our insides. 
At which we are aghast; much rather, would 
we, that their depths be filled with our tears, 
than have these sacred foot-prints of Father 
Time obliterated! So all our irritation 
continues to be vented, not on the holes, 
but on the spleen. Meanwhile the different 
sections of our community are kept effectively 
segregated by these innumerable pitfalls. 

My readers, by this time, must have got 
fairly impatient. “Out with your problem |” 
‘cry they. I have been hesitating and beating 
about the bush, only becaitse it is soabsurdly 
simple. “Don’t we all know that ?” will be 


-sleeknegs as well. 


-to it one of our own. 


Nation, 
‘the arguments of the rival disputants, but of 
‘this I was sure-that, if a king I would have 


the reply as soon as I say it. So I have been 
like the doctor who dares not demand his fee 
unless he calls a case of want of sleep by the 


_name of Insomnia. 


Well, the real trouble with us is, we are 
not one: our differences are innumerable. I 
have already indicated that break in true 


‘relation is the one fault, the original sin,— 
-breaks which may occur between our own 


people as well as with the foreigner, It is 
because of these that we cannot use our polity 
as a properly co-ordinated body. It goes 
without saying that if, when the blood tries 
to feed the brain, a counter-currens promptly 
drives ib back, or when the foot requires 
massaging, the hand goes in for a hartal, then 
such lumbering entity cannot expect to enjoy 


‘the efficiency of the Body-politic from over 


the seas. 

To see the jaunty Stranger, with stylish 
shoes and elegant umbrella, pursuing his 
prosperous career, makes us feel that by 
emulating his outfit we shall attain to his 
But it is fatile to try.and 
rectify the omissions of Providence by adding . 
We may procure shoes 
and umbrella of the same pattern, but they 


-will slip off our feet, or be blown cut of our 


hand ; or, being snatched away, be used as 
weapons of offence against ourselves, convert- 
ing comady into tragedy. The problem is not 
that of providing an outfit, bat cf building 
up a body which can carry it. 

This caricature of a body of ours seems to 
have left aside the duty of co-ordinating its 
limbs fcr the present, in the belief that.- by 
dressing up fashionably, facility of movement 
will come of itself, But this blmd trust in 
things happening of themselves is only a 
deluding’ of oneself ; and self-delusion is @ 
thing which man begins to have an affection 
for, and then refuses to put to the test. 

Iremémber how, when yei I was young, 
there used to rage, off and on, a great contro- 
versy as to whether we were, or were not, a 
I cannot claim to have followed all 


put the no-Nation party into gaol, or if a 
popular leader, cut off their social amenities. 
Non-viclence towards them.would have been, 


‘for me, out of the question !. 


The stock argument of the pro-Nation 
party was that, if in Switzerland three differ. 
ent races could live side by side as one 
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nation, then where was the difficulty? And, 
as J heard it, I said to myself that now, at 
‘last, all was safe. But, it is one thing to cry 
‘no fear!’ and another to feel really reassured. 
The man in the story, condemned to the gal- 
lows, was advised by his advocate: “Don’t be 
afréid—swing off in the name of Durga— 
-we shall see about it in appeal!” The poor 
fellow did not mind calling on Durga, but, 
‘for the life of him, he could not overcome 
his ob:ection to being swung off! It is not 
much of a consolation to establish by 
argament that, if Switzerland is a nation, so 
are we; for, when it comes to practical 
effect, shey are on firm ground, and we are 
lezt swinging. ; : 

It is well worth considering what it is 
at the root which leads to this disparity in 
the fruit. Whatever may be the other 
differerces between the sections of the 
people of Switzerland, the feeling of difference 

‘is not tuere. There is no obstacle, whether 
of law or of tradition, in the way of their 
forming blood connections, But such 
obstacles, with us, are so tremendous, that 
the very idea of legislation permitting inter- 
casts marriages, throws our social leaders 

‘irito a cold sweat. And yet relationship runs 
mors deeply in the current of blood, than in a 

-torrent of words, 

“f those who plume themselves on being 
one great community leave no channel open 
for the blood .current to flow through and 
through, their unity can never be a living 
one ; it will always remain difficult for them 
jeinsly to dedicate their lives to any cause, 
for theiz joint lives will not form one Being. 

A friend of mine used to live in the N. W. 


‘Frontie> Province. There were frequent 
abductions of Hindu women by Pathan 
roughs from across the border. On one 


such occasion my friend asked a local Hindu 
.why they did not band together to resist 
- gush ouirage on the Hindu community. “Oh, 
that was only a Bania wench,” was the 
sneering reply. The Bania girl was a Hindu, 
so was the contemptuous speaker: but, for 


all thetr common acceptance of shastric 
bonds, there was clearly no living tie 
betveer. them, That was why the blow 


-suffered by one found no response in the 
other. Oneness of Nations means at bottom 
‘oneness through birth,—the very derivation 
-of the word shows it, its underlying ideal 
demands ib. 


Nothing great can be based on unreality. 
When man gets. into an awkward position, 
he often tries to escape from his own 
conscience by cheating himself. When at 
his wit’s end he can bring himself te believe 
that itis possible to gain with the right 
hand what he has deprived himself of by the 
left. 

At the bottom of our hearts we all 
know how unreal is the unity of relationship 
atthe base of the political unity of our 
agitations ; that is why we are so anxious to 
keep this fundamental defect out of sight 
and are wont to display so vehemently the 
materials we have gathered for the political 
superstructure. But, to smother a shaky 
founéation by a  superabundance of the 
best of building material, does not tend to 


make it stronger, but rather, brings out its 
weakness all the sooner, ; 


recrudescence of Hindu-Moslem 


The 


‘outbreaks, after the collapse of the propped- 


up truce of the Khilafat, is an instructive 
example of this, proving that a defect at the 
root cannot be cured at the branch. To 
point this out, however, puts some of us out 
of. patience. “There’s a third party,” say 
they,—‘‘our enemy, the foreigner, who foists 
the quarrel on us. It’s his fault, not ours, 
Didn’t we, Hindus and Moslems, formerly 
live side by side in amity ? etc., ete.” 

But our Astrology tells us that Saturn has 
to await some fault before he can fasten his 
baleful influence on man. He can contrive 
our downfall only if he finds open some 
gateway of sin. The ensuing disaster may 
be an outside thing, but the sin Is our own ; 
and the greatest of calamities always is the 
fondnass we acquire for the sin, reserving 
all our ire for the disaster. .. 

This leaky vessel of ours doubtless, used to 
make its passage in fair weather, giving little 
trouble except for the occasional baling out. 
But, now, with the storm, the leak has in- 
creased and it threatens to founder. If, the 
Captain throws all the blame on the storm, 
contert with calling for a chorus of impreca- 
tions, and leaving the leak to take care of 
itself, then his leadership will help the vessel 
to the bottom, not to port. If the storm be on 
us, as an unfriendly third party, we should 
remember that it is not there to assist tis. to 
do repair work ; rather will it wax eloquent 
in showing up our utter lack of seaworthiness, 
Nay more, it will smite us now on the right 
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cheek, then on the left, to make it quite clear 
that if our right and left hands cannot work 
together at the real remedy, the only course 
we shall eventually steer is straight for 
_ perdition. ws 

If we but apply the time and energy 
we waste in futile fretting and fuming, to 
the repair of the cracks at the bottom, 
there is yet hope of saving ourselvas. If 
Providence is inclined to make game of us, 
there may be a lull inthe storm for a while, 
but Iam afraid a deaf ear will be turned 
to any prayer, even of the holy Hindu, for 
the annihilation of the atmosphere which 
breeds storms, or for a reduction of the sea 
toa puddle. So I earnestly implore our 
captains not to seek to emulate the storm 
with their stentorian roarings, In order to 
drown the question of setting abont the 
repair of those cracks. 

Our leaders assure us that this subject 
has their attention ; for, orthodox as they 
are, have they-not nevertheless pronounced 
against untouchability? But, say I, that 
again is mere tinkering. This untouchability 
is but one of the outward symptoms of our 
fundamental feeling of disunion. To break 
off one twig of the spreading tree of dif- 
ferences which stands across our path, will 
not serve to clear the way for us. I have 
said elsewhere that where religion divides, 
the door to. union is barred from within. Let 
me here try to make my meaning clearer. 

Religion is that which binds. Our word 
Dharma means that which holds together. 
That is to say all things that afford usa 
sure refuge appertain to Dharma,—things 
about which there is no room for argument, 
which are not subject to change. If in 


regard to these, our attitude is not stable, 


our opinions and course of action liable to 
fluctuation, then shall our very life become 
insecure. 

But there. is another department of life 
where changes are ever going on, where acci- 
dental happenings are incessant, where the 
maintaining of life is not possible without 
constant, adaptations to varying circum- 
stances. If into this department we import, 
and there try to establish, that which pro- 
perly belongs to the realm of the unchange- 
able, then catastrophe is inevitable. 

The firm soil is good for the rooted tree, 
but it is not*healthy for it to. have its free- 
swaying branches likewise imbedded. The 


a 


earth upholds me and its immovability is 
essential for my security, its quaking is a 
calamity. The carriage also holds me; if, 
however, it stands fast instead of advancing, 
it kecomes for me not as the earth, but like 
a cage; with it my proper relations are 
-those of constant adjustment; selling the 
old one, buying a new one, getting in or 
comirg out,—may be, jumping off in a jiffy 
‘at any sign of overturning. 

When religion tells me that I should be 
friendly with the Musalmans, I accept that 
reverently without a word of argument, for 
the truth underlying this dictum is for me 
as permanent as the great ocean itself. But 
when religion tells me that I should not eat 
food touched by a Musalman, then argue I 
must, and ask: why so? For the validity 
of this kind of proposition is to me as im- 
permanent as the water in a pot, which I 
can ksep or throw away a8 my reason may 
dictate. _ . : 

Tc those who insist that even such 
injunctions, if given by religion, must be 
deemed beyond question, my reply is, that 
if need be 1 am prepared to take my stand 
against all the scriptures of the world and 
assert that on such commandment lies the 
curse of Him who hath vouchsafed unto us 
the supreme gift of Reason (Dhiyo yo 
nah prachodayat). Those who voice 
such commandment are really placing priest 
before deity and but insult Religion in whose 
name they dare thus to speak. 

In the region of the mind, man can truly 
unite with man only through reason. If 
unreason gains..entry, its impish: pranks 
upset the mental equilibrium altogether, 
A spectre owns no home of its own and, as 
it pays no rent for its haunts, it cannot be 
given notice to quit. So, once we admit the 
unreal as real, we cannot make it answerable 
to control. That is why it makes our legs 
give vay, our hearts go pit-a-pat and shivers 
run Gown our back; the only thing left firm 
being our belief in it. If one questions: 
“Why this belief?” all we can do isto 
point a trembling thumb over our shoulder 
and whisper: “There it is!” If the 
questioner persists and asks “Where?” we 
go for him as an unbeliever; threatening, 
moreover, to deprive him of sanctified crema- 
tion when he is dead ! ; 

If we enthrone Reason ‘in our mind,* 
there we have Swaray; for there we acknow- 
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ledge our own sovereignty,—as well as the 
sway of the best minds of all places and 
times. Unreason tyrannises because it 
belongs nzither to the individual nor to 
humanity. It reduces our mentality to a 
prison-house in which we can associate only 
with cther equally-fettered, prematurely- 
decrepit fellow unfortunates, deprived of all 
communior with the free millions outside. 
This separation from the Great is indeed 
bondage, the primal trouble,. the ultimate 
disaster, 

Ii has become the fashion with us to 
decry big factories, for that they reduce 
men to machines. We find in this thought 
all the more of a consolation because it 
amounts to an indictment of western civili- 
sation. But why do factories mutilate man- 
hood? Because the workers are forced into 
nairow gzooves, without scope for their 
fullest development, Now, unreasoning in- 
junctions are not a whit less hard and 
rigid thar machinery of steel. 

The India-wide cast-iron social system, 
which with its cruel penalties has for ages 
compelled countless men and women to 
submit unquestioningly to a continual repeti- 
tion of the same unmeaning, unreasonable 
practices, is as much of a mechanical 
monstrosity as the worst of factories. In 
fact I know of nothing more heartless and 
unyielcing devised by the mind of man, in 
any country or age, on so vast, so complete 
a scale. 

Once upon a time, when India out of the 
fullness of her heart offered up a prayer, she 
prayed: ‘Ya eko’varnah...sa no budhya 
subhay4 samyunaktu=- may He, who is 
beyond disiinctions of colour or caste, wnite us 
by means of good understanding. Then India 
did pray for Unity, but not mechanical unity, 
whether social or political: she wanted to 
become one, led by budhyd subhayi—good 
understanding, not by being tied round with 
the same fetters, whether of acquiescence 
in politica! subordination, or of unreasoning 
obedience to scriptural injunctions. 

In the sphere of the impermanent, as I 
have said, man has to adjust himself conti- 
nually to the variations of his environment, 
“It is one of the most important functions of 
our intellect to help us in regard to such 
adjustments. These variations, our experience 

* tells us, accidentally occur in Nature. They 
come as ‘solatéd facts which have to be 


assimilated and brought into line with the 
universal rhythm, to which in turn they contri- 
bute their variety. The same happens in the 
‘societies of man, ‘as well as in his- individual 
life. He has to learn to deal properly with . 
unlooked for accidents, that is to say instead 
of allowing them to come as an outrage on 
intellect, feeling, or taste, to bring them into 
harmony with life by the exercise of his 
wisdom. 

Suppose that a fagir, having by chance 
planted a stake in the middle of the road to 
tie up his goat, has departed with the animal, 


leaving the stake behind him. What is: to 


be done about it ? Reason alone can deal 
with new facts ; unreason needs must assume 
that it was always there, and that whatever 
is, should be allowed to remain. Thereupon 
some sanctimonious simpleton turns up, who 
besmears it with vermillion, and enshrines if 
within a temple raised around it. And the 
almanac compiler follows with the date of its 
festival and a list of the merits to be acquired 
by its worship. 

Thus, in the realm of unreason do all 
accidental stakes put into the ground 
stick there in sanctified permanence, and so 
it becomes easier for the people to remain 
bound to them, than to steer clear of them in 
order to move onwards. Nay more, the pious 
section of them soon begin to proclaim that 
they are the anointed of the Lord, different 
from all the other peoples of the world ; so, 
what though all progress be blocked, to 
remove any of the stakes is desecration ! 

Finally, those who have no faith in 
the sanctity of the stakes, even including 
sentimental foreigners, then hold up their 
hands in admiration saying: “Ah, what a 
spiritual people!” In the same breath they 
add: “Of course it would never do for us, 
with our different temperament, to do like- 
wise, but we do hope they will not be so silly 
as to give up the serenity of their repose 
within their pristine fence of sacred stakes, 
so beautiful to contemplate from a distance !” 

As to the beauty of it, I will not argue. 
That is a matter of taste. Like religion, beauty 
is sufficient unto itself. Buta mere modern 
like myself will nevertheless make bold, from 
the view point of his reason, to inquire how 
the car of freedom can possibly progress to 
its goal through this stake-studded road: And 
yet, however bold in questioning the modern 
man’s pride of reason may impel him to he, 
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he puts his question at the risk of his night’s 
rest ; for, as his curtain lecture will remind 
him, his womankind are mortally afraid of 
the evileye. — 

“Why take risks, with our - precious 

‘children about?” they cry, “Who knows 
what may be the effect on their fortunes 
of uprooting which stake? There are. 
plenty of desperate youths without ties, now- 
a-days, Why not leave the clearing of the 
road to them?” 

Upon which admonition even our modern 
souls cannot help confessing to qualms ; 
for, say what we will, all tradition cannot 
be strained out of our blood. So, the very 
next morning, there we are at the Stake- 
temple, bearing a little over the regulation 
offerings prescribed in the almanac ! 

‘This then is our main problem; How to 
get rid of the stakes of superstition which 
make thorny the highway along which alone 
we can march side by side toa common prospe- 
rity ; how to uproot the stakes of callousness 
and contempt which permanently fence us off 
from one another and prevent our coming 
together at all ; how to cast out the unreason 
which stops us from working to remove these 
obstacles, nay more, impels us to make a fetish 
of them, 

Onr sentimental pietists stand before 
these age-long obstacles with tears in their 
eyes, saying that the big, the beautiful 
thing is the devotion,— the particular stake 
for which it happens to be felt being a mere 
‘accident of no moment. We, the mederns, 
must reply that the big thing, the beautiful 
thing, is Reason, while the stakes, as well as 
the worship lavished on them, are alike 
rubbish. 

“But O how unutterably sweet is it to see 
our women, for the sake of the welfare of 
their loved ones, pledge even their right 
hands in a very ecstasy of devotion, as a 
thanks-offering to their deity !” 

Whereat the staunch moderner must still 
aver: “Where the right hand is purpose- 
fully dedicated to a good cause, with open- 
eyed, courageous acceptance of consequences, 
there alone does beauty blossom. But where a 
blind fear of unmeaning evil visitations eats 
into the sweetness, with its canker of igno 
vance and poverty of spirit, there is all beauty 
spoilt, all goodness destroyed, at the core.” 

Another of our urgent problems is the 
glosed door to. the mutual approachment of 


Hindu and Moslem, The sclution of this is 
so difficult because of the impenetrable barrier 
of religion with which each of them has 
hedged himself round: their religion itself 
having marked out, in their respective views 
of humanity, the white and black spheres of 
the ins and the outs, . 

In this world, all separation cannot 
be avoided between self and  not-self, 
But, when the gap between them yawns too 
wide, evil finds entry. The bushman type 
looses his poisoned arrow at the stranger on 
sight, and consequently he has kept himself 
deprived of all expansion af his manhood 
which is the outcome of relations between 
man and man, On the other hand, the people 
which succeeds in reducing this gap to 
the lowest dimension attains the highest, 
expression of its humanity, and in the co- 
operation of its individuals with one another, 
it raises its thought and work and character 
to their fullest developmant. : 

The Hindu prides himself on being reli- 
gious and so does the Musalman. That is 
to say, only a narrow margin of their lives 
is left outside the enclosure of religion, 
which therefore becomes the main barrier 
keeping them ata distance from each other 
and from the rest of ths world, militating 
against that expansion of their manhood 
which depends on the maintaining of true 
relations with all humanity. This religious 
separatism likewise keeps them, screened off 
within their own narrcw bounds, from the 
grand universal aspect of Truth. That is 
why, with both of them, outward injunctions 
and artificial customs carry more weight than 
the ideal of Righteousness, in their dealings 
with others. In their world, the gap between 
self and not-self has been allowed to become 
too wide. 

In modern Hindu orthodoxy the outs must 
always remain out, for with it the one endea- 
vour always is to prevent the outsider, whether 


mleccha or pariah, from gaining any means 


of entry. With the Muselmans it is the oppo- 
site. With them, too, the man outside the 
pale of their religion is an utter outsider, but 
they are only too glad to have him come into 
the fold and there to secure him as one of 
themselves. We need not trouble to ferret 
out scriptural texts in support of this, for it 
is clear enough from their ege-long practice 
that the one, with its protectmg walls against, 
the outside world, is huddled up within itself 
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while the other-has its fortress within which 
it seek¢ “to-bring in and confine its captives, 
‘ ‘This has résulted in tivo different types of 
separatism becoming ingrained in the 
mentality of thesé two communities, who, 
between themselves, have been destined by 
Providence to occupy the chief position in 
India, The Moslem is mleccha to the Hindu, the 
Hindu in turn is kafir to the Musalman, Nei- 
ther will have anything to do with the other 
by way of acknowledging or permitting kin- 
ship. There is only one narrow ground, 
thai of opposition to the third party, the 
foreigner, on which they now and again try 
to make a united stand. | 
If the story of Shibu, the Brahmin, had 
come down to us in more complete form, we 
shoud probably have found that ordinarily, 
thers was a Gommon understanding, against 
_his favourite, between the first wife who did 
the cooking without any. part in the eating; 
and the third wife who, getting nothing, had 
té betake herself to her father’s. But when 
the second wife would be away from home, 
* ther thé erstwhile political alliance between 
the other two would give place to a bout of 
muizal hair-pulling | 
"have seen on thé sand-banks of the 
Padme river, when the wind was high, how 
both crow and wagtail, in their efforts to save 
themselves from being blown away, would 
fluiter side by side, wing almost touching 
wing, busy digging their bills into the ground. 
Such a spectacle, however, need not make us 
. rush to sentimentalise about bird friendships, 
because during the much longer periods of 
calm weather, I have also seen their beaks 
otherwise occupied—with each other’s bodies! 
'- at the time of the Swadeshi upheaval in 
Bergel, Hindu and Moslem did not unite. 
For, to the Musalman, the dismemberment of 
-the vrovince of Bengal was nota real sorrow, 
“such es is the dismemberment of the Turkish 
‘Empire, which recently made him join the 
Hinde in the non-co-operation movement. 
“Now, shis kind of union cannot by its very 
‘nature be permanent. There has been no 
real union of hearts, but only a temporary 
‘flutter side by side, one facing East, the other 
facing West. So that, no soonet has the 
*ieashér changed, than the fluttering wings 
-have given place to pecking beaks.. And 
pelisical leaders have to spend all their time 
*cogitating how they can divert them from 
damaging each other, . 


But she real mischief is deeper in thé 
blood, and no mere diversion will do as @ 
remedy, Religion is not the only thing standing 
in the way of Hindu-Moslem unity, A-dif- 
ference of social strength has also arisen 
between them. The Islamic systewi has” 
brought about a Gompact solidarity amongst 
its followers, while the Hindu system has ope- 
rated to spread wider and wider disunion - 
through its ranks; * 

The result is that, with or without 
cause, Hindus are always battling amongst 
themselves, whilé even for the best of 
causes they cannot stand up against a foe: 
The Musalmans, on the contrary, even when 
no outside cause is operating, maintain their - 
ranks intact, while when occasion arises they 
can give most vigorous battle to the aggres- 
sor, This is not due to superior physical | 
prowess, but to more effective moral ‘support 
from their own community: 

How can two such unequal rivals come to a 
permanent understanding ? They may hang 
on together during some temporary stress, 
but they are sure to fall out again over the 
division of spoils, whereupon the lion’s share 
will go to the lion by virtue of the strength 
of his paw. : 

During the late European war, when the 
whole English nation had gorie pale with 
fright, they had occasion to call upon even 
us weaklings to come to their aid. Not only 
that, but they were swept by a wave of uni- 
versal good féeling,—such as comes for the 
time upon even the most worldly-minded in 
the face of a great calamity—under the 
influence of which they felt a sudden genero- 
sity towards their dusky fellow-participants 
in the carnival of carnage. But no sooner 
was the war over, than came the demoniac 
doings of Jallianwalla Bagh, to be followed 
by the order of the boot from Kenya for all 
Indians. This may make us angry, but it 
should also make us remember that’ to 
be treated as an equal one has to attain 
equality. ce 

That is why our Mahatmaji made his 
stupendous effort to rouse the power of the 
masses. He knew that so long as this gulf 
between powerful and weak remained tn- 
bridged, peace between the two was out of 
the question. And a peaceful solution was 
his one object. Had our soul force been 
able to set up a quake beneath the King’s 
throne, all the king’s horses and all the 
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king’s men would have hied to invite us to 
confer on a settlement. But /Msop -has 
recorded once for all, the history of the 
conference between the wolf and the lamb 
on the question of the right ‘of drinking at 
the stream, and the easy settlement or the 
difficulty which was ‘eventually arrived at by 
the stronger party. a 

we desire the welfare of-India as a 
whole, Hindu and Moslem must not only 
unite, but they must come together ona 
footing of equality,—not the personal 
equality of two rival champions, but equality 


in regard to the social support at their — 


back, 


The ugly incident of the Mopla outrages 
occurred at the very height of the Khilafat 
entente. Both the contending parties had 
been for ages in the habit of applying their 
religion as a weapon to defeat the dictates of 
universal morality. The religion -of ~ the 
Nambudri Brahmins has always contemned 
the Musalman, the religion of the Moplas 
despised the Brahmin. It is futile to 
expect a lasting bridge between the two to 
be made with the feeble cement of the 
brotherhood manufactured on the Congress 
platform. ; 

And yet we persist in saying: “Let 
our old religion remain just as it is; 
what if the means be unreal, the results will 
be real and will right the wrong.” We are 
anxious to checkmate first, and then think of 
our moves: to gain Swaraj to begin with, 
,and wait for the development-of our manhood 
-afterwards! . 

., Dr. Munji, in his report on the Mopla 
incident made to the -Sankaracharya, the 
-head of the Deccan Hindus, says: ~ 


; “The Hindus of Malabar are, generally sp2ak- 
-ing, mild and -docile, and have come to entertain 
such a mortal fear of the Moplas that the 
moment any such trouble arises, the only way of 
‘ escape the Hindus can think of, is to run for their 
. ives, leaving their children and ‘womenfolk be- 
_hind, to take care of themselves: as-best as they 
gan; thinking, perhaps honestly, that if the 
Moplas attack them without any previous 
‘molestation, God thé Almighty and the Omni- 
‘sclent is there to teach them a lesson, and even 
to take revenge on their behalf.” 


© This is -one of the examples which make 
it so clear that the Hindus have not yet 
‘learnt the desson of dealing with the werld 
ina worldly manner. Spiritual and matezial 


_of reason, converting day into night. 


_haye become utterly jumbled up within their 


brains, and so wrought havoc with their 
intellect; and beeause of thei: resulting 
inertness of mind, they fail to anderstand 
how this insult to Divinity, offered by the 
depreciation of their own humanity, is at the 
root of all their sorrows. 

In another part of Dr. Munji’s report he 
states that, eight hundred years ago, a Hindu 
king of Malabar, on the advise of his 
ministers, offered special inducements to the 
Arabs to settle in his territory, gcing so far, 
in his pro-Arab proclivities, as to assist them 
in the conversion of Hindus to their faith by 
promulgating a law that ore member of 
every fisherman household should embrace 
Islam. The reason appears to rave been 
that this extremely religious king, together 
with his extremely religious ministars, dread- 
ed to violate the shastvic prohibiticn against 


‘sea-voyage,. so that, for the protection of 


their coast, they had to fall back upon those 
who preferred the dictates of Reason to 
those of Manu, the law-giver ! 

Here, again, we have an illuminating 
instance of how those, who make a religion 
of obeying the behests of unreason, cannot 
achieve independence, even on tie throne 
itself.. For them the light of day 's no more 
than tae night for sleep, so that even in the 
full blaze of midday their backs are pelted 
with the brickbats of the ghest in the 
nursery rhyme. 

In the old days the Malabar king merely 


“wore the mask of kingship, leaving the 


soveréigaty to unreason. The same unreason 
is still she de facto occupant of the Hindu 
throne o: Malabar. That is why the Hindus 
there get all the punishment, whilst they 


’ keep on asseverating that God is or high. 


Throughout all India we Hincus cringe 
and fawn before the Unreal which our un- 
‘reason has enthroned in our micst. That 
émpty throne, that awful void forsaken by 
God’s providence, leaves a vacarcy to be 
filled from time to time by the Pashan, the 
Moghul, the’ Englishman. We ascribe our 
punshiment to them, but they are but the 


tools of Providence,—thke brickbats, nob the 
_ ghostly thrower whom we, ourselves, have 


conjured up by shutting our eyes to the light 
And 


so, while the rest of the wide-aweke world 


_is busy thinking and doing,—barg, bang, « 


on our devoted heads shower the brickbats! 
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Our fight must consequently be with this 
spactre of unreason, of unreality. This is 
what keeps us asunder, what imposes foreign 
deminion on us, what keeps us so blind that 
we can only rave against the missiles while 
dediceting our very homestead to the ghost 
of our adoration. If-we confine our view to 
tte brickbats, our future seems hopeless, for 
tLeir number is legion, and they are to be 
feund on every side ; but the ghost is one, 
and if that be exorcised, the bricks will 
remain lying at our feet and not come hurtl- 
irg oa our heads. 


The time has therefore come to utter once 
again, with a full heart, that same ancient 
prayer of India, not by our voices alone, but 
also in thought and deed, and reverently in 
ourmutual relations : 


Ya ekah avarnah ... sa no budhya 
subhaya samyunaktu. 
May He, who is beyond distinctions af 
colour or caste, unite us by good understanding. 
Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORH, 


ON THE EVE OF A GREAT STRUGGLE 


was unexpectedly called upon to make, 

in April, 1923, at the wish of the Kenya 
Indian delegates, my mind was acutely 
ebsozbed by the greater issues of the Hast 
African struggle and its world significance. 
-b became necessary for me to unburden 
cnyself to one, who could understand the 
deezer meaning of the situation. Before I 
atarted on my long journey westward, I had 
deez travelling with the Poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, in Sind and Gujerat, and he had 
very strongly urged me to leave my work at 
she Asram and undertake this new task in 
England, It was natural, therefore, that I 
should write to him rather than to any one 
else. On board the ship, I had abundant 
leisure to think out the problems; but in 
Loadon, every hour of the day was taken up 
with interviews and visits and consultations, 
The extracts which follow were written on 
the voyage, and they represent the thoughts 
that came to me before I reached England ; 


S. 8. Kaiser-i-Hind, April 15. 

This boat is crowded almost beyond 
human endurance. Everyone is tired and 
hos and cross, including the waiters and the 
cabin stewards. Whata strange experience 
it nas been to come from the strike of the mill 
labourers at Ahmedabad into an atmosphere 
such as this! It was a very great relief to 
me to read, thet Shankerlal Banker would be 


Poms the voyage to England, which I 


immediately released, and therefore could 
take the burden of the Mill strike off Anasuya 
Bapu’s shoulders.* For it was very difficult 
for me to go away and leave her to bear ¢ 
that burden. I felt so deeply the suffering 
which was in her eyes, and the tired look 
she had, 

Just before starting, I received a com- 
munication from the Government of India. 
It appears, that the Kenya authorities have 
warned the Government concerning the 
danger of a visit from me, which would be 
resented by the white settlers. For this 
reason, the Government of India would 
suggest, that I should not land at Mombasa, 
However, my plans have been changed by 
the Kenya Indian delegates’ insistence on my 
going to England with them and therefore 
all this information is out of date. The sea 
has been more than usually calm, but I have 
had sea-sickness all the same, though only 
in the form of ‘malaise’, Yet it makes 
serious thinking somewhat difficult. Perhaps 
it would be better to give way to tiredness, 
till it is past, and read novels. But the novels, 
which fill the library of a great steamer like 
this, are so utterly inane and insipid, that a 


* Shankerlal Banker and Anasuya Bapu 
had keen the organisers of labour in Ahmed&bad 
under Mahatma Gandhi. Shankerlal had been 
imprisoned along with Mahatma Gandhi but his 
term was ended about the middle of April. 
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single dip into them is enough, and I doze 
instead of getting excited, and sometimes 
fall off to sleep. So I use them for that 
purpose ! 

In my day-dreams, sometimes, while I lie 
back in an easy chair, I picture myself 
spending the whole of the delightful summer 
vacation in our college garden at Cambridge. 
There is a table under a tree ( which I know 
well ) where I could sit and write a book. 
Ridley’s walk and Spenser’s mulberry tree are 
near at hand, and a great lawn of green 
grass. ‘There is solitude also and peace and 
no sound of motor cars and no smoke or 
dust or noise. I would like to write some- 
thing that would be really good,—about India, 
about Visva-bharati, about the future 
relations of mankind. But when my day- 
dream is getting serenely happy, just at that 
very moment comes the annoying little God, 
called conscience, and says in a harsh voice : 
“What do you mean by it! Why are you 
shirking, when there are still hundreds in 
prison all through this hot weather in India ? 
Why are you not in prison also, or at least 
bearing the. burden and heat of the day in 
India, instead of making yourself comforzable 
and lazy in a Cambridge College Garden ?” 

At night-time, when I look over the side 
of the ship at the waters, which rush past, 
the lingering memory of all I have left 
behind in India seems to carry me back 
along with the swish of the waves, and I 
can almost see the lights in the rows of 
thatched huts at Santiniketan itself and hear 
the singing of the boys before they retire 
to rest. You must give my love to all of 

hom, and tell them how I miss them, 


April 16. 

' We have had some rough weather, quite 
unexpectedly and I went down immediately. 
It appears as though my seafaring powers 
were getting worse instead of better. But 
the sea is calmer now and I can write. 

I can understand a little more clearly, 
what you told me before starting, that this 
journey is intimately related to our own 
Visva-bharati work and our ideal of inter- 
national fellowship. For if the colour line 
4 finally drawn across the world, the idsal 
we aim at recedes into the distance. I have 
just been having a talk with one of the ablest 
Europeans or board,—a thinker, not merely a 
man of business. He put the Kenya issue 


“will become Christian. 


to mein this way: “Hast and West,” he 
said, “must inevitably come into conflict, 
There is: 0 escape “for it. But before this 
final strug yle, .one continent remains whose 
fate still lies in the balance. America, 
Europe, Australia, can now maintain their 
own boundaries intact. There is the white 
Australia policy, and so on, But Africa is 
as yet only partly occupied and claimed. 
It is the country where the richest raw pro- 
ducts of the earth may be grown in almost 
unlimited quantities. If Europe can wholly 
occupy Africa for the white race, and keep 
out Asiatics, then the future of the world 
for the white race is secured. But if, owing 
to sheer weight of population, Africa comes 
into the possession of Asiatics, then the 
white race itself is in danger; for the people 
of Asia will draw largely on Africa for their 
supplies and they will overrun that conti- 
nent with their surplus population. If India 
is going out of the Empire, she must not be 
allowed to gain a firm foothold in Africa 
before she departs. Therefore, we shall 
keep India within the Empire as long as we 
can, (by force, if it ever comes to that!) but 
we shall never let India disturb our posses- 
sion of Africa ;-for that would be a betrayal 
of the white race—just as it would be a 
similar betrayal to let Asiatics into Australia, 
or British Columbia, or California.” 

There is a different line of thought, which 
has been represented to me by another 
passenger on board. He is an earnest 
Christian and interested in the missionary 
enterprise. His position is more intolerable 
to me, if possible, than the argument which I 
have just outlined; because it brings ‘poli- 
tics’ into the most sacred region of all, and 
makes religion itself a partisan affair. He 
would put the case thus: “We are first in 
the field in Hast Africa with our Christian 
Missions ; and if we are only left alone, with- 
out any interruption, all these pagan tribes 
But if we allow a 
swarm of Indian immigrants to enter, espe- 
cially Mahammadans, who are propagandists, 
they will undo the good work that has been 
done and will confuse the simple native mind, 
Therefcre, we must keep out the Asiatic as 
long as we can.” 

-I told this man, that the argument he 
used was exactly the same as the Devil’s 
temptation to Jesus. The Devil said: “All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
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fall down and worship me.” 
“Get thee behind me Satan !” ee 
When. I was with you in Bombay, before 
we parted, I told you how this larger Santi- 
hiketan ideal, which has become now 
embedied in Visva-bharati,—our Inter- 
national Fellowship,—had been growing more 
and more with me into a universal concep- 
tion, which had harmonised those ideas that 
I had been trying in vain to bring into a 
unity before. This journey will make things 
clearer still to me. All that you have bee 
teaching me (as I have been travelling with 
you from place to place and following your 
wards ), exactly meets the present situation. 


But Jesus said : 


It is possible’ to show to-people, that there 


is no necessity to contemplate an ineradic- 
able difference between Hast and West, 
leading to an inevitable conflict, because in 
Santiniketan itself, and in’ many other places 
in the world, it has been proved beyond all 
doubt, that Hast and West can joyfully and 
profitably meet. In their meeting, lies the 
‘salvation of the world. It can also be 
shown, that the conception of religious 
‘success’, which this passenger put forward, 
‘is a degradation of the very idea of God. I 
can.explain how: in Santiniketan, just the 
oppasite course is being taken, and every 
‘religion, which has a noble course behind -it, 
is welcomed and studied, as leading on to a 
more comprehensive idea of truths, and a 
more worthy thought of God, as the God, 
not of a single race, but of all mankind. - 

It seems strange that two such immense 


‘fssues, religious and political, should be’ 


concentrated in such a comparatively small 

‘spot as Kenya. Yet so’ it is. On looking 
back at what I wrote in 1919, both these 

issues were. clear even then. They are a 

‘hundredfold more clear today. __ ; 
Sastri has been having long talks with 

“us all. He was by no means so satisfied with 
his Australian and Canadian tour- as the 

“newspapers made out. He has seen much, 
among the masses, even out there, which 

“made him open his eyes to the growing 
menace. of the West and to the hardening 
of the colour-line which threatens to divide 

mankind. But I have further pointed ont to 

him, that he. can get no true conception of 

the ‘white race’ problem from these countries, 

- where only the ‘white race’ is allowed. . The 
xeal-understanding of it comes from South 
‘and Hast Africa, or the Southern States of 


-Sometimes I wonder whether the purest 


the U. S. A., where the segregation’ of 
races has become a fanatical religious ‘creed, 
far stronger than any belief in Christianity. 
The ultimate race problem is to -be seen 
there, Sastrisaid to me pertinently : “My dear 
Andrews, have we not got this race problem’ 
nearer home, in Madras, where I myself 
come from ? You and the Poet have recently 
been to Malabar and you ought to have 
found this out for yourselves.” My answer 
was that ‘untouchability,’ however hateful 
and deplorable, represented an old wound in 
the Body of. Humanity, which showed every 
sign of healing ; but this ‘white race’ religion 
was the symptom of a fresh disease with far 
more deadly power. -It must not be allowed 
to. spread any further ; otherwise the Body 
of Humanity would become utterly corrupt. 
ae: April 18, 1923, 
To-night. we reach Aden, and all the deep 
longing -to be. back: in the Asram “has 
returned: Jt became a positive pain this 
morning, when I saw ‘a passenger steamer 
speeding back towards Bombay. Amiya’s 
friend, Maitra, brought me on board a very 
beautiful letter from Willie,* in which he 
wrote about some unforgettable talks which 
the had had with you, while you sat out 
together under the stars. His mind was 
full of joy and gratitude to you. I could 
picture you there in Santiniketan, and 


‘thongk I have read the letter many times, 


pain mingles with the joy of reading it, 
jo 
can ever be without pain in this life. — [ 
_/. Willie spoke of your own increasing 
tiredness, and I. remember how it was 
growing upon you In Sind and Bombay. 
The -hot.thonths are coming ; but my own 
experience has ‘taught me, that if you can 


lazily bear the heat in Santiniketan, and 


not stir out af all, health comes back anto- 
matically and you will get thé real_ rest 
which mind and body need so badly. I am 


.thankiful to hear that Nepal Babu is with 


you all again at the Asram. 
Please do not think I ani seeking to 


-emulate your own ‘record for letter-writing 


by sending you three letters by ‘one mail, 
from Aden !f I am only trying to expraj 
e 


“* Mr. W. W. Pearson. . 
+ The Poet had written-one “letter each day 
on his return voyage from Hurgve, and had 
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in this way something of the home lorging 
for the Asram which has mingled with the 
sea-sickness and has made me wistfully look 
back instead of forward. 


‘April 20, 1928, 
The Red Sea is a furnace, but it is 


calm and unruffled ; and the heat does not. 
trouble me so much as the tossing of the- 


sea, which has. now. subsided, I have just 
found a treasure in Sastri’s cabin. It isa 
book. of ‘Modern Poetry? edited by J. C. 
Squire. -Qne of the most touching things 
‘about if is the constant memorial notice, 
- ‘Died. in the War,’ or ‘Died in the Dublin 
Rising,’- The ages of these poets are almost 
‘invariably between 20 and 25, and it makes 
‘one feel, parhaps more than anything else, the 
corime of modern politics and modern war,— 
‘for the one leads straight. to the other. 
“The extracts from these young dead authors 
are among the. very best in the book. Do 
‘you remember the children’s play called 
‘The King’-written by Mr,.Pearse of Dublin 
‘which we acted in the moonlight at the 
‘Asram ? Can you-recollect also the touching 
letter which the author wrote, when we sent 
“him, word about the success of our perform- 
‘ance: and told him how wonderfully our 
children had acted ? His name is among 
“these ‘authors, and the sad words are 
‘added that he fell ‘in the Dublin Rising’, 
‘Death itself is nothing, but this War in 
_Europe has wasted some of the most precious 
“things on God’s Earth, which can never be 
“replaced. ‘The déstruction of the medieval 
cathedrals by the hideous shell bombardment 
-has ‘been an outrage on’ jhumanity, bat this 
"destruction of young poets’ lives is far worse. 
--I feel certain that we shall have to think 
heat to what lengths we are prepared to go 


‘ kept them in his bag to give me ¢ when he reached 
-the Asram !—C, 


likes to that pure whiteness. 


international fellowship, 


in accepting religious help for 
objects in Santiniketan. We have con- 
sistently refused to accept political or 
Government help all these years and have 
thus kept our spiritual freedom ; but we may 
now be on danger in another side. With 
regard to the building of a Zoroastrian 
institute, Iam perfectly happy in my mind,— 
just as I should welcome with all my heart an 
Islamic Institute. . But I feel. that our own 
simple central place of worship, with its 
white marble pavement and its absence of all 
imagery or-symbol,—except the -pure white 
flowers the children bring at the time of 
religious service,—is the best expression of 
both of our individual freedom of belief and 
our-common worship of the One Supreme. 
Each one of us may add what colour he 
But if ‘we 
build our separate chapels and mosques and 
fire temples, we stand in danger of repeating 
over again the. religious divisions of the 
world, which have been as harmfnl as the 
racial segregations, 

On reaching England I shall decide 
what to do about my journey back by way 
of Africa. -I can well see already, that, if 


special 


the Kenya Question is not settled, the wish 


expressed by the Government of India, that 


‘I should not land in Kenya, for fear of 


disturbance, may still hold good. In that 


‘case, it may be better for me to. return 


direct to India. But time alone will show, 
Now that my face is set towards Europe, 
I feel that I have duties there, which 
supersede all others. I know that every- 
thing undertaken with regard to the Kenya 
Question will be helping the cause of 
which ‘we have 
I understand what. you 
to me about the seed of Visva-bharati 


nearest at, heart. 
said- 


- being sown in the fruitful soil of the West. 


( To be concluded. )- 
C. F. ANDREWS. 
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THE RELIGIOUS QUEST OF INDIA 


( Review. ) 


’ g-HE Religious Quest of India : Edited by J. N. 
Farquhar and H. D. Griswold ( Oxford 
University Press ). 

(i) Indian Theism, by N. Macnicol. 

(ii) Redemption, Hindu and Christian, by 
Sicney Cave. 

( tii) Hindu Hihics, by J. Mckenzie. 

These books have been published by a band of 
Christian Missionaries, who have been governed 
by “two impelling motives”:;— 

(i) “To understand the developments of 
thcught and life in India and dispassionately to 
estimate their value’, 

(ii) To preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
for “Jesus Christ has become to them the light 
of all their seeing and they believe Him destined 
to be the light of the world”, ( Editorial 
Preface ). ; 

Preaching the Gospel is their primary object 
ang the other- one is subsidiary to it. In this 
review we shall say nothing about their sub- 
sidiary object ; our review will be a critique of 
their primary object. 

In the first book the author has expounded 
the Christian idea of God and his relation to 
maa. The second book deals with the Christian 
idea of Redemption, In the third book, the 
author has given us an idea of Christian mora- 
lity. But as these three aspects of religion are 
interconnected and as the final object of the 
authors is the same, they have necessarily had 
to tread the same ground over and over again. 
In reviewing the third book ( M. R., Aug., 1923) 
we analysed the Christian idea of morality. In 
this reviaw we shall try to understand the theo- 
logical aspect of the religion of Jesus. 


Gop. 


According to all these authors, the Christian 
idea of God is the highest and the value of other 
religions depends upon their approximation to the 
Christian idea ( vide “Hindu Ethics,” p. 248 ). 
Let us see what Jesus says about God. 


Where ts God ? 


The question is often asked—Where is God ?” 
nour country two answers are usually given. 


, The first answer is, “God is everywhere”. This 


is fae answer of the ignorant mass and of those 


’ proves that ‘heaven’ is a place. 


who are on a lower level of intellectual and 
spiritual culture. Though true in a certain 
sense, this answer is defective, because it im- 
plies that God requires space to live in, which 
is not correct. It can be accepted as true only 
metaphorically. The second and true answer 
is, “The very question is inadmissible, because it 
presupposes that God lives in space’. The 
right question is, “Where is this world ?” Our 
answer will then be: “The world is in God, space 
and time are in God and everything is in God.” 
If we, at any time, say that God is in every- 
thing, it must be taken in a non-spatial sense. 

Now what does Jesus say about this question ? 
His answer is, God is in heaven. 

In many places in the Bible we find such ex- 
pressions as, ‘my Father who ( or which ) is in 
heaven,’ ‘our Father which is in heaven’, ‘your 
Father which is in heaven’ ( Mé&. VI. 9, L. XI 
2; Mt. XVI.17; V.16, V. 48, ete. ). These 
prove that the God of Jesus lives in a place 
called ‘heaven’. 

Some may try to explain these away by forced 
interpretation. Therefore we shall cite some 
passages in which the word ‘heaven’ will bear 
no forced interpretation. 

“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” Mt. XXIV. 33; 
Mk. XII. 31; L. XXI. 33. 

The juxtaposition of earth 
here 


heaven and 
“Heaven” 
cannot mean “the spiritual world”. 

“Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven”, 
Mé. VI. 10 and L. XI. 2. 

Here also heaven is a place. 

“Swear neither by heaven, forit is God's 
throne, nor by earth, for it is his foot-stool.” Mt, 
V. 34-85. ; 

Here ‘heaven’ must be a place. 

«...No, not the angels which are in heaven”, 
Mk. XIII. 32 ( and Mt. XXIV. 36 ). 

Jesus says in one place: “I say unto you that 
in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven”. Mt, 
XVIT, 10. : 

This passage couclusively proves that heaven 
is a place where God lives with his angels. 

The following passage is significant :— 

“Tt came to pass that Jesus also being bap« 
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tized and praying, the heaven was opened and 
the Holy Ghost descended ina bodily shape like a 
dove upon him and a voice came from heaven 
which said, ‘Thou art my beloved son; in thee I 
am well pleased.” Luke ITI. 21-22. 

- Similar passages occur in Mt. III. 15-17; 
Mk. I. 9-11 and John I, 32-33. 

“A voice came out of the cloud, saying, 
‘This is my beloved son, hear him.’ ” Mk. IX. 7 
(also XVIT.5;L.1X. 35). This proves that 
God lives above the clouds. 

The mother of James and John said to 
Jesus :— 

“Grant that these my sons may sit, the one 
on thy right hand and the other on the left, in 
thy kingdom” (‘in thy glory’ in Mark ). 

Jesus said :— 

“To sit on my right hand and on my left is 
not mine to give.” Mt. KX. 21-23, and Mk. 
X. 37-39 ( the speakers being James and John). 

If here ‘kingdom’ mans ‘heaven’, that 
heaven must he a place. ; 

Jesus says :— 

“Tappoint unto you a kingdom...that ye 
may drink afmy table in my kingdom and 
sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel”. Luke XXII. 28-30. 

Vide remarks on Mt. XX. 21-23 above. 

The resurrection of Jesus proves that his 
body went to heaven. This heaven “must be a 
place. 

All these passages prove that the heaven 
mentioned in the gospels is a place where God 
lives with his angels. 

The god who has a local habitation is like 
one of the Greek, Roman and Indian gods living 
in heaven. Such a god is spatial and limited 
and is similar in this respect to the gods of the 
Indian, Greek and Roman pantheons. 


The Attributes of God. 


What are the attributes of God ? For the 
sake of convenience we shall describe Him, 
after the highest Hindu scriptures, in two ways:— 
(i) with reference to His own self, and (ii) with 
reference to ourselves and to this world. But 
it must be borne in mind that these two are 
interconnected and itis only for the sake of 
convenience that we make this distinction. 


ais 
He—in—Himself, 

He is Satyam—The true, the real, the existent, 
the self-existent, and self-sufficient. This implies 
that he is immutable, and eternal. 

He is Jnanam,—he is’ consciousness, he is a 
self, more properly “The Self.” 

He is Anantam—He is infinite in power, 
knowledge and love. He is never limited by 
time, space or any other entity. 


He is Anandam—Blissful. 

He is “Santam”—He is unrufiled, ecuanimous, 

Ee is Stvam—benign, gracious, suspicious, 
without any taint of evil. 

Ee is Sundaram—He is beautiful, 

Ee is ekam-eva-advitiyam—He is ore without 
a second, 

With reference to us— 

He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of 
this universe ; 

He is the self of our sel, he is our tife, light 
and guide ; 

He is our loving Father. The epitlet Father 
might imply human limitation; therefore the 
rishis called him “the most fatherly a fathers” 
(pitriiama pitrindém). God is to us also our 
loving mother and loving friend. 


The Christian idea. 


Now,—what are the attributes of God 
according to Jesus ?—Dr. Cave say: in his 
‘Redemption’: 

“Nowhere has Jesus defined God, nowhere 
does He describe His attributes.” Pp. 145-146, 

Why has he not done so? The -eason is 
that such an idea never crossed his mind. He 
was a Jew and the ancient Jews did not 
much care for philosophy. They were a 
matter-of-fact people and their religion was 
purely practical and matter-of-fact. Their 
God was anthropomorphic in its trnest sense ; 
he was a magnified man. What, taen,- was 
the necessity of thinking about the cttributes 
of God ? . 

They knew man and therefore thay knew 
God. Such was the religious inherctance of 
Jesus. His religion also was entirely pragmatic. 
Its inner nature consisted entirely in prayer, 
and what that prayer should be, was «mbodied 
in what is now called the Lord’s Prayez. To a 
Christian, confining himself to the Gospels, 
prayer is everything. There is no other mental 
or spiritual dicipline. A man must pray, he 
cannot but pray. What is hunger toa child, 
that is prayer toa man. But in reality that is 
not everything. Religion is more than - asking. 
The relation between man and God is not that of 
asking and giving. The Hindu mind recognises 
prayer but there is another aspect which is 
higher than this. It is Communion wih God. 
We mist feel his presence in our very existence, 
in our very self. We must realise him in Shought, 
in feeling, and in willing. We must reclize him 
both internally and externally. We are, as it 
were, on the surface of the divine sphere. The 
Hindu mind tries to penetrate this sphere and 
reach the divine centre. This presupposes the | 
knowledge of the attributes of God. The highest 
form of Hindu religious discipline (Sddiand) is, 
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therefore, based on metaphysics. This ideal was 
quite “foreign fo the culture of Jesus. Hence it 
is that. “nowhere has Jesus described God, no- 
where does he describe his attributes.” 

_ Still we know what bis ideal of God was. 
To-him God was Father, Lord and King. 

The cormotations of these words must be 
different in “different countries at different 
stages of civilization. What the meaning of 
the word ‘Father’ is in the Bible, depends upon 
what the nature of the family and society of 
Galilee was at the time of Jesus. The heavenly 
Father of Jesus was certainly like a Jewish 
father, though highly magnified. There is 
nothing disparaging in it. No man, however 
great, can transcend his nationality and tradition. 

A Loving God. 

Dr. Cave writes in one place: 

_ “God loves all men, and fo all men alike 
He ‘shows bounty. Evil-doers are not to God 
hopelessly accursed...... For God each soul is of 
immeasurable worth.” (“Redemption”, p. 146.) 
‘".Mr. Mckenzie says.—“The basis is the 
eternal love of God to His creatures.” ( “Hindu 
Ethics”, x. 260.)- 

‘ These statements regarding God are un- 
doubtedly true. But our authors believe and ask 
us to beheve that the God of Jesus, as described 
in the Gospels, loves all men and shows his bounty 
to ali men. Let us see whether it is-really so 
everyivhere in the Gospels. 

‘sf Everlasting Fire. 

Jesus says in one place :— ate 

“When the son of man shall come in his 
glory anc all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit on the throne of his glory. Before 
him shal: be gathered all the nations and he 
shall separate them one from another as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. 
Then shall the king say unto them on his right 
thand, ‘Come ye, blessed of my father, inherit 
‘the kingcom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of she world’...... Then shall he say unto 
‘them,on the left hand—‘Depart from me ye 
cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels......And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment” (italics ours). Mat. 
ac. 38_-46. 
= faa SAS Eternal Damnation. : 

... “He that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
.Ghost hath never forgiveness ; but is in danger 
‘of eternal damnation” (atalées are ours). Mk, IIT. 
29. 

The version of Matthew is :— 

» “Whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
“Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
ithis world, néither in the world to come.” Mat. 
STL 82.0 0 2 


Gnashing of Teeth. 


“The son of man shall send forth his angels 
and they shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend and them which do iniguity. 
and shall casi them into a furnace of fire; there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” Mt. 
XI. 41-42. ; 

“So shall it be at the end of the world ; the’ 
angels skall come forth and sever the 
wicked from the just and shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire; there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” Mt, XTIT. 49-50. , 

Human beings—“all the nations,” have been 
divided into two classes, viz., sheep and goats. 
The sheep are the believers and the ‘followers of 
Jesus. But our authors say, that God loves all 
men, shows bounty to all men alike and even 
the evil-doers are not hopelessly accursed. They 
are right ; but their statement is not in harmony 
with what Jesus is reported in the Gospels to 
have sometimes taught. 


An Angry God. 

The God of Jesus was an angry God. 

“He that believeth on the son hath ever- 
lasting life and he that believeth not the son 
shall not see life: but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” John IIT. 36. ; 

“QO generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to fiee from the wrath to come P” Mt. III. 7; 
LTD. 7. 


A Tormenting God. 


“And bis lord was wroth; and delivered him 
to the tormentors till he should pay all ‘that was 
due unto him. So also shall my Heavenly Father 
do unto you.” Mt. XVIII. 34-35. 

This passage shows how the angry God of 
the Bible torments his creatures. 

An Avenging God. 

“There was in a city a Judge which feared 
not God, neither regarded man. And there-was 
a widow in that city. She came unto him 
saying—‘Avenge me of mine adversary’. He 
would not fora while; but afterwards he said 
within himself: ‘Though I fear not God, nor 
regard man, yeb because this widow troubleth 
me, I will avenge her, Jest by her continual 
coming she weary me.’ 

“And the Lord said: ‘Hear what the unjust 
judge saith ; and shall not God avenge his own 
elect, which cry day and night unto him, though 
he bear long with them. I tell you that he will 
avenge them speedily” ( italecs are ours). I, 
XVIII. 2-8, ; : 

Cryday and night, weary him ; and he will 
avenge you of your enemy ! Is that a worthy idea 
of God P : . , 
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In one place Jesus quotes approvingly the 
following verse from the Psalms, 101.1. _ 

“The Lord said unto my Lord : ‘Sit tou on 
my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy 
foot-stool.” Mt. XXIL, 44; Mk., XII, 36; and 
L., XX, 42-43. 

Here also one finds the same kind of goc. 


A. Savage and Vindictive Ideal. 


“These mine enemies which would not that I 
‘should reign over them—bring hither anc slay 
them before me.”- Luke, XIX, 27. 

In the Parable of the unfaithful servants, the 
lord is described as inflicting punishment on his 
servants, One servant is cu in sunder ard ap- 
pointed a place among the unbelievers, and 
other servants receive more or less lnshes, 
L., XIL, 46-48; Mt, XXIV, 5. Here the lord of 
the servants stands for God. 

In the Parable of the wicked husbandman it 
is written that the Lord “will miserably destroy 
those wicked men.” Mt., XXI, 38-41 ( alsc Mk., 
pee 1-9; L., XX, 16). Here the lord represents 

od, 

In the Parable of the marriage feast, it is 
said that aman came ¢tnvited. But he hal no 
wedding garment. Then said the King ta the 
servants—‘“Bind him hand and foot and take him 
away and cast him into outer darkness; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Mt, 

XII, 8—13. Here the King represents Gcd. 


Theory and Theorist. 


Some one has said: “Give me a theory of 
punishment and I will show you the character 
of the theorist.” This is notan idle boast A 
theory is a characteristic of the theorist. If a 
man be eruel and vindictive, his punishments 
will also be crnel and vindictive. But if his 
heart be full of loving kindness, his punishmsnts 
also will betoken love and kindness. “The 
theory of Hell follows the same princ:ple. 
A-sympathetic and kind-hearted man wanis a 
“Reformatory Hell”, whereas a hard-hearted and 
vindictive man creates a ‘“Retaliatory H2ll”. 
A man whose heart is permeated with -ove 
ean never dream of everlasting punishment, 
The theory of Everlasting Fire and Ete-nal 
Damnation must have been forged in the smitay 
and by the genius of a hard-hearted and 
vindictive people, 


A Man’s Gop. 


As the man is, so is his god. A man crestes 
his god after his own image. The god whom 
Jesus has portrayed in some passages of she 
Bible*can throw his creatures into everlast ng 
fire and hear with equanimity their wailing or 
the gnashing of their teeth. But our authors 
say that no one is hopelessly accursed—taat 
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God is loving to one andall. They are right, 
those passages of the Bible notwithstanding. 

. We have seen that the God of the Gospels in 
the passages quoted above is an angry, avenging 
and vindictive God. Bué by this we do not mean 
to say that he did not show love and mercy to 
any one. He is certainly represented as loving 
to some. tee 

Christian Missionaries have come to India 
to preach the’ God of the Gospels and are 
writing books after books to make Him accept- 
able to us. But who will accept such an angry, 
avenging and vindictive God ? Our God must 
be ever-loving and his punishments must be 
remedial, not vindictive and everlasting. 

We cannot accept an absentee God who 
rules this world by proxy and descends only 
occasionally to this earth in the form of a dove 
or in some other form. Our God must be the 
eye of our eye, the ear of our ear, the life of 
our life and the very self of our self. We want 
a God with whom we can commune day and 
night, we want a God who is nearer than the 
nearest. Hven the words ‘near and nearer’ make 
him ‘distant’. Christians may be satisfied with a 
God who lives in heaven where angels see him 
day and night. But such a spatial and limited 
God is unacceptable to us. 

We cannot accept a God who is father only 
to his elect and who can send the majority of 
his creatures to eternal damnation The God 


. who is worthy of acceptance must be father to 


all. “Ts a Christian no relation can be higher 
than fatherhood. But to a Hindu saint, even 
perfect fatherhood isan external relation. He 
wants a God who is nearer, dearer and 
sweeter than Father. To him God is Father 
and more than Father, Mother and more than 
Mother. Heis the self of our self—the warp 
and woof of our very existence.” 


The Personality of Jesus. 


But the Christians will say-—‘We have still 
Christ’. According to our authors also, Christ 
is all in all and in their Christianity there is no 
necessary place for the being whom we call God. 
Dr. Macnicol says :—~ 

“There must be a human face looking forth 
from the dark Abyss of the Unconditioned, else 
there can be no worship and no fellowship of 
love, and that face must be that of one who is 
the ‘first and only fair’, the embodiment of our 
supreme ideal, else men shall follow the devices 
of their own hearts.” P, 253. 

In another place he writes :— 

“The fundamental difference between them 
( =Hindu Theisms ) and Christian Theism lies 
in the fact that it possesses as its content Jesus 
Christ.” P. 265. 

The ‘transcendental purity’, the ‘self-forgetful- 
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cness’ andthe most loving nature of Jesus and 
his ‘complete surrender to the Divine will’ have 
“been emphasised and highly extolled by our 
‘authors. According to them, Jesus ‘came to give 

‘his soul,a ransom “for many’ and gave his life 

‘for the salvation of the world. ( “Redemption”, 
‘p. “153: ,) 

_ let us see whether such claims can be subs- 

: tantiated. 

"+ In reviewing Mr. 
(, ‘R., Aug., 93 )' we had to analyse an aspect 
‘of. Jesus's Ghacaetots There we found that his 
“ideal of love was not catholic and universal; it 
‘was sometimes narrow and sectarian. 
wus sometimes circumscribed; it did not ordi- 
narily cross the boundary of Judaism. To him 
tke Gentiles were dogs and swine. A pet dog 
‘or a household dog is still adog and lower than 
‘man. ‘He sometimes preached the Gospel not 
of Love kut of Hatred. He showered upon the 
‘non-believer the most objectionable and highly 
- offensive epithets, from which even his friends 
“were sometimes not safe. 


We have already seen what his theory of 


“punishment was. 
‘* “Now let us analyse other aspects of his charac- 
ter: -Our authors say that he -gave his life for 
the salvation of the world. But that -is not the 
‘fact.’ He did not give his life willingly. He 
‘did not give, but his adversaries took, his life. 
He had, to put it euphemistically, a strong 
‘genise. of ‘ self- -preservation. Whenever 
‘was opposition, or’ appreliension of danger, he 
hid- himself- or fled from’the place. When 
‘he * was apprehended, his followers did the 
‘sime; “We cite a few examples from the 
‘Bible. : 
; “But Jesus ‘hid himself and went out of the 
teniple.”- - John, VITI, 59. 

“But when his brethren were gone up, he 
also went up into the feast, not openly but as it 
yrere in secret.” John, VIL, 10.. 

“Therefore they sought again to take him; 
but hé escaped out of their hand.” John, X., 39. 

'  #WWhon Jesns had heard that John was cast 
into prison, he departed into Galilee.” Mt., 
i ee 5; —s 

“Then the Pharisees went out and held a 
councilagainst him, how they might destroy 
him. But when Jesus knew it, he withdrew 
from, thence.” Mt., XII, 14-15. 

‘ “When Jesus heard of it ( 2.e., the peheedine 
of John ‘the Baptist ), he departed thence by 
ship into a desert place apart.” Mt., XIV, 13. 

“And the Pharisees went forth, and straight- 
way’ 409, counsél with the Herodians against 
im), how they might destroy him. But “Jesus: 
svithdrew himselfwith his disciples to the sea.” 
Ak. III, 7. 

Nat only: -did he look to his own saiety; but 


Meckenzie’s Hindu Ethics - 


His love_ 


there = 
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advised his followers also to look to theirs. On 
one occasion he said: “But when they persecute 
you, flee ye into another.” Mt., X, 28. 

Thus we see that worldly prudence . and 


absence of sufficient strength to face pain, 

danger and death were to be’ found in the 

character of Jesus. , 
‘Quar 7 relsomeness, 


The obverse side of this phase of his Bistiee 
ter was his quarrelsomeness. When he could 
not make his escape, he quarrelled with his 
captors. 

Sonie officers went to apprehend him when 
he had fled to a solitary place. At that time 
he said : 

“Are you.come out as against a thief. swith 
swords and staves for to take me? I sat daily. 
with you, teaching in the temple; ye laid no 
hand on me.’ > Mb. XXVI, 55; Mk., XIV, .48-49-;- 
Lk., XXII, 52-53. 

The officers imprisoned him ( Jesus ) and 
‘brought him to the High “Priest. “The High 
Priest then asked Jesus of his disciples and of his 
doctrines. Jesus answered: ‘I spoke openly to 
the world ; [ ever.taught in the synagogue and 
in the temple, whither the Jews always resort; 
and in secret I have said nothing. Why asketh 
thou me ? Ask them which heard me, what I 
have said unto them. Behold they know what 
I said’.” 

When he had spoken, one of the officers 
which stood by; struck Jesus with the palm of 
his hand saying—‘“Answerest thou the High 
Priest so P” 

-  Jesus.answered him: “If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil; if well, why. smitest 
thou me ?” John, XVIII. 

We do not know what were the actual words 
that passed between Jesus and the High Priest. 
We have got only the Christian version of thé 
trial and it is not possible to know the Jewish 
version of the case. Butevenin the Christian 
version we find that the question of the High 
Priest was pertinent and perfectly natural and 
legal. Ifwe may judge from the language of 
Jesus as recorded in the Bible and if we con- 
sider who it was that recorded the fact, we are 
justified in saying that itis more than probable 
that the language and tone of Jesus was aggres-" 
sive, offensive and insulting: -At- least. the 
officer in charge of the prisoner considered it to 
be so. And he .was, therefore, provoked: to 
strike him with the palm of his hand. This was 
certainly wrong; but considering the country, 
the nationality and the time, nothing better 
could probably have been expected of the 
officer. 

' According to the highest standard of saintii.’ 
ness;however, the conduct of the prisoner, “too,” 
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cannot be defended. ‘Legally and even morally ~ 


Jesus may probably be justified. But his address 
to the officers who imprisoned him, his conduct 
at the court of the High Priest and his expostu- 


lations with the officer who smote him, fall short - 
of the highest saintly ideal. A saint would have — 


acted differently. A saint cannot and in, fact 
does not think of his own wrongs. His heart is 
filled with compassion for the evil-doers, because 
by doing evil to him, 
can do evil and that they do evil. . 


The behaviour of Jesus at his trial may be, 


eveEasee with Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s conduct: at 
1s. ; 


‘Even if highway robbers with a two-handed 
saw should take and dismember a saint limb 
‘by limb, still will he school himself: thus:— 
“Unsullied shall my mind remain, no evil words 
shall escape my lips. Kind and compassionate 
ever, I will abide loving of heart, nor harbour 
secret hate. Those robbers will I permeate 


with a stream of loving thought unfailing ; forth - 


from them proceeding, enfold and permeate 
the whole world with constant thoughts of 
loving kindness, ample, expanding, measureless, 
free from -enmity, free from all ill-will’.” 
( Buddha’s Parable of the Saw, M. Nzkaya, 21. ) 
Jesus often falls short of this ideal. It must, 
_ however, be said that he also taught men -to 
turn their right cheeks to those who smote them 
ou the left.. But in speech and conduct he did not 
always move in this high plane of spiri- 
tuality. : 


Resistance. 


Jesus is considered to be an incarnation of 
following passage 


non-resistance.. But the 

. proves the reverse also :— 

“And he said unto them, when I sent you 

; without purse and scrip and shoes; Jacked you 
-- anything ? And they said : Nothing. : 
i “Then said he unto them, but now, he tha 

hath a purse, let him take it; and likewise his 

- scrip ; and he that hath no sword, let him sell 


unto them, It is enough.” Luke, XXII, 35—38. 
This passage shows that the followers of 
Jesus had generally arms in their possession. 
And here Jesus advises them to buy swords, if 
they had no swords with them. 

b once actually used. 


At Gethsemane. 


Jesus knew that a storm. was brewing and 


there was a plot to capture him and put him 
* to death. So he left the place with his followers. 


¢ they came to .» place which was named 
“Gethsemane: and he saith to his disciples, 


stay ye here while I pray yonder.” He taketi- 


they shew that they 


A sword was. 


with him: Peter and James-and John and began 
to be sore amazed (=to shew signs of great 
dismay ) and to be very heavy and ke saith 
unto them, : : 

“My soul is exceedingly sorrowful, unto 
death ; tarry ye here and watch. And he went. 
forward a little and fell on the ground and., 
prayed that if it were possible the honr might. 
pass from him and he said : ; ie 

“Abba, Father, all things are possibe unto 
thee ; take away this cup from me: never- 
theless not what I will, but what thon wilt.” 
(Mark, XIV, 32-36; Mt, “XXVI, 86-39; Lk,,- 
XXII, 39-42 ). : 

“And there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him. And being in an 
agony he prayed more earnestly : and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground ( only in Lk., XXII, 43.44 ), 

“And he cometh and finding them sleeping,, 
saith unto Peter: Simon, sleepest shou ?. 
Couldst not thou watch one hour ? Watch ye and 
pray lest ye enter into temptation.. The spirit, 
truly is ready but the fiesh is weak. 

“Again he went away and prayed, and spake, 
the same words. When he returned he found them 
asleep again; (for their eyes were heavy ), 
neither wist they what to answer him. And he 
cometh a third time and saith unto them: Sleep 
on now and take your rest. It is enough: the’ 
hour is come, Behold, the son of man, is betray-, 
ed into the hands of the sizners. Rise up. Let, 
us go, Lo, he that betrayethime is at hand’.” 
Mark,-XIV ; Mt, XXVI. . hes 

Jesus knew-that be would be imprisoned and. 
might be put to death and was greatly. dis- 
mayed. His prayer was heart-rending. It is, 
cruelty end sacrilege to subject such a ptayer 
at such a time to criticism. But when ideals 
clash and when perfection and Messiahship are 
claimed for Jesus, such criticism cannot be 
avoided, however painful and repugnant it may 
be. 

Jesus was extremely sorrowful “even unto 
death ; his sweats were like great drops of 
blood falling on the ground.”. This was natrral, 
according to ordinary human standards, but 
not according to the highest saintly: ideal. A 
saint does his duty. He never thinks of his 
life ov death. Ifbe dies, what of that? That 
also will de the fulfilling of the will of the Lord,, 
He is never anxious to remove a cup, howéver 
bitter it might be, and in fact no cup is bitter, 
to him. Sweet ts the will of the Lord. This is the. 
ideal of our country. : 


Socrates. 


Different from that .of Jesus was the 
character of Socrates. He had many opportunié 
ties of fleeing from thé: country; and his 

e 
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accusers would have been very glad, had he left 
the country, and in fact they complained that he 
did not go away. But Socrates thought it 
beneath his-dignity as a man to act like a 
coward. He did not leave his station and was 
condemned to death. Still he did not lose the 
equsnimity of his temper and continued dis- 
. coursing on philosophical and religious subjects 
up so the end of his life. 


( Punna ) Purna. 


The character of Punna is less known but is 
not less worthy. It is described in the Buddhist 
seciptures (Maj. Nikaya, 145, and S. Nikaya, 

EXYV, 85). We give below the version given 
by St. Hilaire in his “Buddha” : 

Purna was the son of an enfranchised slave. 
He went to sea on mercantile expeditions. 
During one of his voyages he had for his 
companions some Buddhist merchants and he 
wes profoundly impressed by their religious 
demeanour. Purna, on his return, went straight 
to Sravasti and embraced the faith that had so 
toashed his heart. He then received the inves- 
titure and tonsure from the Buddha. Purna, 
henceforth dead to the world, chose as his abode 
tle land of a neighbouring tribe in order to 
ecnvert them to the Buddhist faith. ‘This tribe 
was noted for a cruelty and ferocity well caleu- 
lased to deter any one less courageous. Bhagavat 
strove te dissuade him from such a dangerous 
enterprise. 

“The men of Sronaparanta among whom 
thou wishest to reside’, says Bhacavat, ‘are 
violent, cruel, angry, furious and insolent. 
When these men, O Purna, shall address thee 
t» thy face in wicked, coarse and insulting 
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language, when they shall become enraged 
against thee and rail against thee, what wilt 
thou think of that 2” 

“ “Tf the men of Sronaparanta,’ replied Purna, 
‘address me to my face in wicked, coarse and 
insulting language, if they become enraged 
against me and rail at me, this is what I shall 
think of it: They are certainly good men, they 
neither strike me with the hand nor stone me.” 

“But if the men of S. do strike thee with 
the hand or stone thee, what wilt thou think 
of that? 

* *] shall think them good and gentle for not 
striking me with swords or sticks.’ 

“But if they strike thee with swords and 
sticks, what wilt thou think of that ?’ : 

“*f shall think them good and gentle for — 
not depriving me entirely of life.’ 

“ If they deprive thee of life, what wilt thou 
think of that ?” 

“*T shall think that the men of Srona- 
paranta are good and gentle,—they who deliver 
me with so little pain from this body full of 
ordure.’ 

“ “Good, good Purna!’ said the Buddha ; 
‘thou canst, with the perfection of patience with 
which thou art endowed, yes, thou canst take up 
thy abede in the land of Srona-paranta.’ , 

“Herenpon Purna took his way to the dread- 
ed country and by his imperturbable resigna- 
tion he softened the cruel inhabitants, teaching 
them the precepts of the Law and the formulas 
of refuge.” Pp. 108-110. 

- This is what we Indians call anideal saintly 
ife. 


MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH. 





RISK OF THE CHRISTIAN POWER IN INDIA’ 


HIS is a history of the invasion of India 
by the European powers, from its first 
beginnings in the fifteenth century with 

the discovery of the sea-route by Vasco de Gama 
in 1498, down to the final departure of Lord 
Clive from India in 1767 a. pv. The period covers 
the rise and fall of the Portuguese, French and 
Dutch powers, and the reigns of Serajuddowlah, 
Mir Jaffer, Mir Easim, and the grant of the 
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Diwant to the British Hast India Company. The 
book treats mainly of events in Bengal, and of 
the representatives of the East India Company, 
mainly Lord Clive, by whom the British power 
was established and consolidated. It deals with 
an aspect of British rule in its early days which 
modern English histories, specially those which 
are taught in our schools and colleges, are apt 
to overlook, and is invaluable as a-supplement 
to them. Those who have learnt to form an 
entirely one-sided opinion of ,British rule will 
find much in this book to give them truer 
notions and a more correct perspective by which 
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to judge things for themselves. Macaulay’s 
Hssays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, 
Torrens’ Our Empire in Asia (available in the 
cheap reprint recently brought ont by the 
Panini Office), Bolt’s Considerations on Indian 
Affairs, the Setr Mutaksharin, Digby’s ‘Pros- 
perous British India, the old volumes of the 
Calcutta Review, and many other books and 
pamphlets long out of print, dealing with con- 
temporary events, the selections of records 
prepared from time to time from the minutes of 
the Court of Directors in England and by Long, 
Wilson, &. C. Hill and others from those avail- 
able in the Bengal Secretariat—all these and 
many more authorities have been ransacked dy the 
learned author, and his painstaking and laborious 
research has resulted in the production ofa 
volume which, though it deals almost exclusively 
with the dark side of the early annals of the 
British in India, will form an indispensable 
storehouse for scholars who have to refer to the 
period of Indian history which Major Basu has 
made the subject of his special study. 

In the Preface, the author treats us toa 
learned discourse on the value, the materials, and 
the essentials of a true history. It has heen 
truly said by Professor Goldwin Smith that 
“each nation, in the main, writes its own history 
best; it best knows its own land, its own insti- 
tutions, the relative importance of its own 
events, the characters of its own great men. 
But each nation has its peculiarities of view, 
its prejudices, its self-love, which require to be 
corrected by the impartial or even hostile view 
of others.” James Mill speaks of the skill with 
which the Court of Directors suppressed all 
information which they did not wish to appear. 
Freeman calls manifestoes, proclamations and 
diplomatic documents as the very chosen region 
of lies, and the man who believes every royal 
proclamation as of a  childhke simplicity. 
Wordsworth’s well-known lines— 

“arth is sicx 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 
Which states and kingdoms utter when 
they talk 

Of truth and justice.”’— 
are as true now as when they were written. 
When “the parties to a treaty,” says Freeman, 
“make any very exalted professions 2f their 
MOLIVES, 0.0.00 we feel somewhat as a wary 
magistrate feels when counsel begin to take a 
very high moral tone; he feels that there is 
some hole in the argument, and le looks about 
to see where the hole is.” Yet, out of such 
uppromising material by careful scrutiny and 
comparison of all the original sources of in- 
formation at one’s command, and by suojecting 
the whole %o a scientific imagination, trained to 
reasoning, and scrupulously free irom lias, the 
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true history of any particular epoch hes to be 
elucidated, and Major Basu devotes himself to 
this task, and no one will be disposed to deny 
that he possesses the equipment necessary ‘or 
its proper performance. 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan, nephew of Lord 
Macauley, wrote in 1864 that “there is not a 
single non-official person in India whe would 
not ccnsider the sentiment thas we hold India 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of Incia as a 
loathsome un-English piece of cant.’ Sir 
Charles Napier, the hero of Sindh, wrote: ‘For 
a hundred years they [ the Ccurt of Directors | 
have milked the [Indian] cow and given her 
no sustenance.” William Howitt wrote long 
ago: “The mode by which the East India 
Company has possessed itself o? Hindustan [is ] 
the most revolting and un-Christian that can 
possibly be conceived.” The eatire book is an 
illustration of this text, and if it presents a 
picture which is too gloomy and sombre, un 
relieved by a single ray of brightness, the fault 
lies nore with the materia. than w:th the 
compiler. 

The anarchy which prevailed in India in 
the pre-British days has fnrnished many a 
homily to our British mentors. As Sir Vailen- 
tine Chirol has pointed out in his India, Old 
and New, one may be permitted to wonder, after 
the great world-war, what good the boasted 
settled government of Wuropean states has done 
them. There is, however, another aspect of the 
ease which in these days of armed dacoities all 
over Bengal, the peace-and-order-partr ought 
toremember. This aspect has been well ex- 
pourded by an English writer in the Caleutla 
Review for 1844, and was also dwelt wpon by 
Bishop Heber in his Journal after his visit to 
the Kingdom of Oudh. Says the writer in the 
Calcutta Review: “During the era of Muham- 
madan domination, towns end villages were 
sackec. and burnt, and vast multitudes perished 
and were blotted from the face of the earth by 
sword, fire and famine. But gradually a spirit 
of resistance sprang up in mex’s hearts, and the 
homes and properties of countless millions were 
preserved by the valour and wisdom of their 
own struggles. This is no speculation. It is a 
true allusion to a real and living principle of 
protectiveness, rooted out, in a great measure, 
from the provinces under British sway, but 
seen in active operation in native states. In 
Oude, for instance, anarchy and violance may 
be called the law of the principality. WNeverthe- 
less, men continue to people the face of the soil. 
The population is undiminished, Anaihilation 
makes no progress even ir the foousteps of 
sanguinary feuds and open rapine. Affairs find 
a veai and powerful adjustment by the principle 


of resistance and sel?-defence ; and it may be 
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safely averted, that even the ceaseless struggles, 
whch prevail in that tarbulent kingdom, denote 
@ political and social frame of more healthful 
vigour and activity, than the palsied lethargy 


of despair, which chavacterizes the festering: 


and perishing masses under the rule of the 
Brii:sh.” ~ : : 
. When Serajuddowlah besieged Fort William; 
the English did not display any conspicuous 
courage. Thornton, in his History of the British 
Eyeoré, speaks of “the criminal eagerness mani- 
fested by some of the principal servants of the 
company to provide for their own safety at any 


saczifice,” and he adds that this “made the clos- 


ing scene of the siege one of the most disgrace- 
ful in which Englishmen have ever been engaged.” 


Hoiwell, on whose belated testimony the so- 


called Black Hole tragedy is mainly, believed, 
was thus characterised by Clive and his collea- 
gues in a letter to the Court of Directors dated 
1765: 
Nabcbh Meer Jaffer, we think it incumbent on 
us tp acquaint you that the horrible massacres 
wherawith he is charged by Mr. Holwell......... 
are sruel aspersions on the character of that 
prince, which have not the least foundation in 
truth.” And yet, all the horrors, imaginary or 
real, of the Black Hole Tragedy, in memory of 
which a monument has been raised in 
Calcutta, pale into insignificance, in view of all 
the attendant mitigating circumstances, before 
the recent Moplah train tragedy for which none 
has deen punished, and no monument has been 
erecied. 

In vain did Seraj appeal to the gospels of 
the Christian merchants and entreat them to 
observe the terms of the treaty. “Is it becom- 
ing ar honest to begin a war,” wrote he, “after 
conc_uding’ the peace so lately and solemnly? 
The Marhatias are bound by no gospel, yet_ they 
are strict observers of, treaties.’ Mir Kasim 
was more explicit: “To make a new. treaty 


every year is contrary to rule, for the treaties of. 


mei have lives.” Goaded to desperation, he 
even indulged in a little bit of plain speaking 


full of biting sarcasm: , “You gentlemen were 


wonderful. friends. Having made a treaty. to 
whica you pledged the name of Jesus Christ, 
you took from me a country to pay the expenses 
of your army, with the condition that your 
trodps should always attend me, and promote 
my affairs. In effect you kept up a force for 
my d-struction.” , 

-Colonel Malleson in his Decisive Battles of 
India, a book which; like all other books on 
Ipdia which give us a glimpse of the truth, has 
long gone out of print, describing the battle of 
Plassey, andthe gross treachery of Serajud- 
dowlah’s adherents, gives it. as his deliberate 
Verdict that. Plassey, though a decisive, can 


“In justice to the memory of the late. 


never be considered a great battle. In the 
opinion of this expert, “no unbiassed Englishman” 
“can deny that the name of Serajuddowlah 
stands higher in the scale of honour than does 
the name of Clive. He was the only one of the 
principal actors of that tragio- drama who did 
not attempt to deceive.” 

The historian Orme writes: “Never before, 
did the English nation at one time obtain such. 
a prize in solid money [ as during the plunder 
of Murshidabad after the battle of Plassey | ;:. 
for it amounted (in the mint) to 800,000 
pounds sterling.” Mr. Brooks Adams, in his 
Lanw of Civilization and Decay (Macmillan, New 
York, 1903) has something very instructive to’ 
say on this subject. Speaking of the magnitude 
of the social revolution wrought in England by 
the battle of Plassey, he says: “Very soon after 
Plassey the Bengal plunder began to arrive in 
London, and the effect appears to have been 
instantaneous, for all authorities agree that the 
‘industrial revolution,’ the event which has 
divided the nineteenth century from all ante- 
cedent time, began with the year 1760.........04 
Possibly since the world began, no investment. 
has ever yielded the profit reaped from the 
Indian plunder, because for nearly fifty years 
Great Britaiy stood’ without a competitor.” 
Mr. Adams does well to warn his readers that- 
“all recent historical work relating to India 
must be taken with suspicion. The whole offi- 
cial influence has been turned to distorting 
evidence in order to make a case for the govern- 
ment.” Nowhere in recent English or official 
Indian literature, except perhaps in Dean Inge’s 
Outspoken Essays, do we find any allusion to the. 
immense economic revolution effected, infinitely- 
for the worse in India, and vastly to its profit 
in England, by the sack of Murshidabad. To 
quote again from Mr. Adams: “As Jevons has 
aptly observed, Asia is ‘the great reservoir and, 
sink of ‘the precious metals’......... Year by year,- 
since Pizarro had murdered the Inca Atahualpa ~ 
for his gold, a stream of bullion had flowed 
from America to Hurope, and from Europe to 
the East: then it had vanished as completely 
as though once more buried in the bowels of 
the mine, These hoards, the savings of millions 
of human beings for centuries, the English 
seized and took to Tondon,......... What the, 
value of the treasure was, no man can estimate, 
but it must have been many millions'of pounds —~ 
a vast sum in proportion to the stocks of pre- 
cious metals then owned by Europeans.” 
Readers of Torren’s Our Empire in Asia will be 
able to make a faint guess as to the amount of 
that treasure. The consequence of this plunder 
is graphically described by the author of 
the Serr Mutaksharin as follows:- “On this 
occasion it was observed that money had 
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commenced to become scarce in Bengal ; whether 
this scarcity be owing to the opprassions and 
exactions committed by the rulers, or to the 
stinginess of the public expense, or lasily to the 


vast exportation of coin which is carried every’ 


‘year to the country of England, it being common 
to see every year five or six Englishmen or even 
-more, who repair’ to their homes with large 
‘fortunes. Lacs piled upon ‘lacs have therefore 
been drained from this country; nor is the 
cheapness of grain to impose on the imagination. 
It arises from nothing else, but the scarcity of 
coin, and the paucity of men and cattle.” The 


author then proceeds to deplore the abseace of ' 


the numerous Indian cavalry, amounting so ‘no 
less than seventy or eighty thousand effeciives, 
which used to fill the plains of Bengal and Bihar 
and expresses his regret that—a regret which 
bears repetition to this day—‘now a horseman 
isas scarce in Bengal as a phoenix in the 
world.”. The famine of 1276 B. s., sographic- 
ally described in W. W. Hanter’s Annals of 
Rural Bengal and in the novelist Bank’m 
Chandra Chatterjea’s Axanda-Math, is a direst 
result of the drain. 

The unspeakable oppressions and exactiors 
of the Company’s servants who carried on a 
hage inland trade in salt, betel-nut and tobacec 
are, thanks to the novels of Chandicharan Sen, 
well-known in Bengal. The transactions of 
these human sharks are no longer - officially 
denied. lord Clive, a ‘moral leper’, is more 
often sought to be defended, but he has no 
better claims to recognition at our hands than 
many other so-called heroes and rulers of India 
whose statues adorn the maidan of Caleutta and 
other Indian cities. The grant of the Diwant 
in 1765 did not produce any change in the 
Briton’s ‘angle of vision’, for in the words of the 
latest writer on India, Sir Valentine Chirol, it 
“gave the Company not only the wealth of 
Bengal, the richest province in India, but full 
rights of government and administration, which 
wore af first ruthlessly exercised with little or 
no regard for the interest of the unfortunate 
population, who alone gained nothing by the 
change.” 

One final extract from Broome’s History of 
the Bengal Army would go to show that during 
the regime of Mir Kasim Bengal was not behind- 
hand in the manufacture of war-like weapons. 
“The muskets,’ says Broome, “with which they 
were armed were manufactured in the country, 


and from trials subsequently made between them 
and the tower-proof arms of the Company’s 
troops, the reader will be surprised to learn, 
that they were found superior to those of 
English manufacture, particularly in the barrels, 
the metal of which was of an admirable descrip- 
tion; the flints also were of a very excellent 
quality, composed of agatee found in -the 
Rajmahal Hills, and were much preferred to 
those imported.” a 

Though there is an elaborate. table of 
contents, the absence of an Index is a serious 
drawback. The book has been well printed 
and nandsomely gob up and nicely bound. The 
background, as we have already said, is too 
gloomy, and the extracts, valuable as they 
invariably are, are too numerous, to make the 
book pleasant reading, and too constant an 
emphasis on the seamy side of . the British 
national character as displayed in their dealings 
in war and peace with simple oriental peoples, 
besides dissouraging the idealistic vision of the 
perfectibility of human nature is apt to make us 
Indians overlook the many serious defects of our 
own national character which made it possible for 
a band of merchant adventurers who, whatever 
their faults, did not enter India’ with any 
ambitious sshemes of conquest, to ‘oppress, 
domineer cver -and -ultimately to subjugate us, 
mostly with the aid of our own men and: money. 
Total lack of the patriotic impulse, want of ~ 
mutual cohesion, sectional and racial animosities, 
internecine quarrels between, ruler? and ruler, 
treason, murder and rapine, low social ideals, 
want of true statesmanship, in the leaders of 
men, luxury, effeminacy and moral degeneration 
—all these and more must be counted among 
the factors which led to our downfall. Unless 
the God of nations be a partial, God, we are 
bound to admit that nations are, in the long 
ren, made or marred by themselves. This 
aspect. of Indian history’ has not been touched 
tpon in the book under review. But within 
the limited scope which the auther sets to 
himself, his book contains an exhaustive survey 
of the early period of British rule -in India 
which no Indian student of history or polities 
wil henceforth be able to do without. It is no 
smul. merit for any author to bave achieved 
such result, and Major Basti -has certainly 
achiaved it. : a : “ 
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THE CAVES OF KANHERI 


nOM Bombay we went to see the caves of 
Kanheri, a place which can be reached 
from the .railway station called Borivli 


‘or. the Bombay-Baroda and Central India 


. Railway. On maps one sees that Kanheri 


is quite near to the large station of Thana 
cn the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, but 
the maps are very misleading; a party of my 
triends. who had more energy to spare, went 


.to Thana and then tried to reach Kanheri 


after visiting the Tulsi reservoir, which is 
one of she storage tanks, which supply Bombay 
with water; but.this party missed their 
way and after rambling through the jungle 
for long hours reached Kandivli station late 
at night. Kandivli is the next station from 
Borivli and my friends therefore gave up 
hopes of visiting the caves at Kanheri that 
day. The position of Kanheri as given in 
plase no. 53 of the Atlas Volume of the 


Gazetteer of India ( Oxford, 1909) is very 


misleading and those, like me, whose know- 


ledge of Geography of India is limited to 


tke imperial or the provincial gazetteers of 
India, should do well to enquire carefully 
before starting on a venture, such as the 
visit to the caves of Kanheri appeared to me. 
The caves of Kanheri are situated at a dis- 
tance of five to six miles from the railway 
station at Borivli, There is some sort of a 


~—road from the station to the foot of the hills. 


This road is merely a cart-track and near the 
hills if is very liberally covered with stones 
and boulders of all sizes. Though the leader 
of our party had secured tongas, the journey 
was far from comfortable. The first part of 
the road lay through the village of Borivli 
and another village whose mame I have forgot- 
ten, In this part, the journey was easy, but 
after passing through the last village we 
entered a valley between two ranges of low 
hills, and the road at once became steep and 
rocky, The dry bed of a hill-stream had to 
be negotiated repeatedly and in each and 
every case we had to get down from the 
conveyance to enable the poor horses to drag 
the vehicle up or down the mass of jagged 
rocks which formed the bank of these dry 


hill-streams. Our party had started from Bom-° .. 
bay very early in the morning, and had 
reached Borivli by the first train which _ 
leaves Colaba Terminusat 7 a.m.;eventhen . 
we could not reach the foot of the hill 
where the caves are before 9-80 p.m., and it | 
was close on quarter to eleven before we 
reached the lowermost of these caves. Thea 
time required by the party to reach the caves 
should be sufficient evidence of the difficulties 

to be faced by visitors to Kanheri. At the 
foot of the hills all heavy articles have to .pe 
transferred from the tongas to the backs ‘of 
coolies and the last part of the journey is the 
worsi. Here we had expected a steep but 
well-made road, similar to those we had seen 

at Karla and Bhaja in the Poona district 
and at Ajanta and Ellora in the dominions 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad (Deccan), Some of us had their 
eyes opened when we found that there was, 
only a foot-track, partly washed away by the 
rains. Coolies algo are not easily available, 
as another party had just gone up. We had 
no other alternative but to wait at the foot of 
the hill, waiting for the return of the villagers, ~ 
Finally the difficulty was-solved. by the | 
drivers of the tongas, two of. whom volun-. 
teered to carry our light luggages, while an- 
other waited for the return of the coolies. 
Leaving our cooking pots on the éongas and 
carrying our books and cameras we started ~~ 
to climb the hill. First of all we-had to. 
cross the nullah we had already crossed several 
times in the morning, then we had to climb 
another low hill before we came in sight of 
the caves. The track lay along the foot of 
another small but higher hill in the middle 
of which was a platform in front of a large 
cave. When we had climbed sufficiently to 
come close to the caves, we found that at 
some date somebody had constructed a big 
stone platform below the platform which 
we had seen in front of the caves. On 
this platform, there were heaps of rudns 
marking the position of temples. There 
were also traces which proved that originally 
a staircase built from this place provided 
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access to the lowermost cave. Leaving the 
lower platform behind us, we came to the 
upper platform and found that the road went 
further up to other caves nearer the cress of 
the hill. We turned to the right, and three 
or four steps brought us to the edge of the 
upper platform and we found that we were 
ent of the biggest cave on the Kanheri 
ill. 

We left our luggages here, and sat down 
to rest, while our restless leader started climb- 
ing the hill. There were four cavesin front 
which can be seen from the upper platform. 
Among these no, 1 is unfinished or partly 
finished, while no. 2, which originally con- 
sisted of several caves but which has now 





Bas-reliefs in Cave No. 2 


become one large excavation on account of 
the partitions having fallen down, looked so 
inviting by the side of its tall and imposing 
companion that we decided to take up our 
abode temporarily for the day in this cave. 
No. 3 is a big hall and is of the same pattern 
and date as the big halls at Karla and Bhaja. 
Here, there was a very high veranda in front, 
behind which lay a long hall with a “chaitya” 
at one end and.looks just like a cathedral. 
We were warned by one of our party against 
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incurring the much-dreaded ire of bees by 
offending them with tobacco smoke, as there 
was a hnge hive of them in this cave. No, 3 
is no doubt the earliest and the best cave at 
Kanheri. To its left there is a small but -well- 
decorated cave containing numerous images 
of Buddha. This cave is not separately 
numbered but another one which naturally 





Chaitya in Cave No, 2 


belongs to group no. 8 has been numbered 
no. 4. It is a small one provided with a 
separate door which contains another decorat= 
ed chaitya. In addition to these two chai- 
tyas in caves nos. 3 and 4, and another in caye 
no. 2 we found the remains of a smaller one 
lying outside, which may have stood either 
on the platform or in front of cave no. 2. 
Here one has to take leave of the lower- 
most group of caves and go back to the 
track which leads to the other caves. After 
climbing a few steps we found that the road 
or track divides itself into three parts. The 
first part on the proper right leads to the 
bed of a small nullah or ravine which comes 
down from the top of the hill. There are 
eaves on both sides of this ravine. The 
majority of them are very small in size, and 
do not appear to be of much importance, even 





Front of Cave No. 3 


tothe archaeologist, with the exception of 
nos. 10 and 21, The majority of the caves seem 
to consist of a veranda in front and one or 
two living rooms behind it. In exceptional 
cases we found a store-room by the side of 
the veranda, or a cistern of water under the 
fleor. No. 10 is the largest cave in this 
group and presents a long facade. There is 
the usual veranda in front of it and behind 
it there is a large hall after the fashion of 
the Vihara halls of Karla and Ellora. Ranged 
on three sides of this hall there were small 
cells, no doubt used as bed rooms by the 
Budchiss monks. The books inform us that 
this cave was excavated during the reign of 
the king who was a subordinate chief under 
the Rashtrakutas during whose reign the 
Ellora caves were also excavated. Just in 
front. of no. 10 on the opposite of the 
nullah, there is a small cave which has been 
turned into a temple by a batragi. Many of 
the caves on the sides of the nullah bore signs 
of being inhabited as we found rags, heaps 
of firewood, ashes and fragments of cooking 
pots in them. A notice painted on a board, 
which is hung from a tree on the lower 
platform, warns visitors against living in the 
caves or damaging and disfiguring them in 
any way. but we found that as there was 
nobody to prevent visitors either from 
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living in the caves or from damaging or 
disfiguring them, the majority of them find 
great delight in doing so. The best and the 
most popular way appears to be the cutting 
of names with a knife or a chisel and 
visitors’ records in the English language 
range in date from 1810 to 1923. In one 
cave on the right hand side of the nwllah, no. 
21, we found that the ceiling was plastered 
with whitish plaster and in the same 
cave we noticed distinct traces of ancient 
painting on the ceiling. It, therefore, appears 
that the ceiling of most of these caves which 
now appears to be unpolished and roughly 





Image in Veranda of Cave No. 3 


cut was originally covered with the fine 
white cement or plaster over which the 
painter completed the decorative scheme of 
the builder. The light even at midday is 
extremely uncertain and is liable to mislead 
people. Thus inside the caves rude chisel 
marks on the walls appeared to be inscrip- 
tions in ancient characters and at first sight 
the dim outlines of the frescoe paintings 
appeared to be modern. After careful 
examination, we could discern tke figure 
of a seated Buddha surrounded by many 
attendants on. the roof of this chapel. The 
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colours used were green and black. The 
attendants were painted in a darkish red 
tint approaching the modern chocolate, It 
is not known whether these frescoe paintings 
are known to the archaeologists. The 
bold outlines, drawn in black and the grace- 
ful figures, which enable one to distinguish 
between modern and ancient Indian paintings 
are too distinct to be mistaken even by 
amateurs, No care is taken of the caves, not 
to speak of these delicate and beautiful 
frescoes and therefore most probably these 
specimens of ancient Indian paintings will 
disappear unless some care is taken of them. 

We took leave of the caves on both sides 
of the nalla and came back to cave ne. 3, 





Interior of Cave No. 3 


Over this group begins other caves such as no. 
28. There is a peculiar class of Buddha 
images in these caves, one of which is also 
to be found in the cave no. 29. These 
images represent Buddha sitting on a lotus, 
the stalk supported by two men with the 
heads of snakes. Similar images are very 
common in the Buddhist caves at Ellora 
and the Ajanta caves. Our archaeologist 
friend pointed out to us that the men with the 


‘heads of serpents were Nagas, a class of 


mythical beings, and the scene represents an 
incident of Buddha’s life. His explanation 
regarding the basrelief we found to be so 
incoherent that we were obliged to ask 
ee, questions before we could understand 
anything of the story. Archaeologists all 
over the world take so much for gramted 
that it is very seldom that a layman can 
understand an archaeologist’s explanations 
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immediately. The Indian archaeologist, of 
course, reviles the layman in India, though 
educated, and ascribes the delay in under- 


standing h‘s explanations to the pheno- 
menal density of the. brains of the lay- 
man. Our archaeologist friend explains 


this image to represent the story of a miracle 
performed by Buddha at Sravasti in order to 
confound some of his rivals when he pro- 
duced fire and water simultaneously from his 
body and when he appeared to be preaching 
four cardinal points at the same time. 
After pasting caves nos. 30 to 84, 
which are absolutely uninteresting except 
to the professional archaeologist, we came 
to no. 35, which is of the same size and stands 
next to no, 10. There is a veranda in front, 
which ean be reached by a flight of steps 
and three doors lead from this veranda to a 
large hall in the interior. Cave no. 36 is of 
much interest to the archaeologists at present 
on account of the existing dispute between 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and certain other 
scholars about the reading of the king’s name 
in the two inscriptions in this cave, one set 
reading it as Sakasena and the other as 
Siri Sata. Caves nos. 38—4lare much more 





Bas-relief in Cave No. : 


ene) Bee 


28 
interesting to the layman on account of 
traces of Indian painting which they still 


exhibit. They contain numerous chaityas 
which are lying in various stages of 
decay. The majority of other caves 


presen very little of interest to the 
ayman. We found nothing to interest us 
in caves nos. 42—65. No. 66 possesses some 
interest on account of the inscriptions in 
Pahlavi which records the visits of some 
Parsis on the 10th of October 1009 a.p. 





Inscriptions in Cave No. 76 


The XIVth volume of the Bomba 
Gazetteer, Thana district, part 1, Objects of 
Inierest, contains a good collection of the 
notices of visitors to these caves. The island 
of Salsette, on which the caves are situated, 
passed into the possession of the Portuguese, 
at the beginning of the 16th century. The 
earliest notices are, therefore, of these people, 
The caves were discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1534 and their first notice is from the 
pen of Dom Joao de Castro. 

“About the year 1540 Garcia D’ Orta men- 
tions two underground temples in Salsette, one 
‘of which was ina hill larger than the fortress 
of Diu, and might be compared to a Portuguese 
city of four hundred houses. There were 300 
houses with images carved in stone. Each 
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house had a cistern, with conduits bringing 
rain water.” 

In 1603 De Couto describes the “Pagoda 
of Canari as cut out of the lower part of 
a great hill”. The same authority states 
that cave no. 3 was converted into a 
church dedicated to St. Michael and a padre 
named the Revd. Antonio de Porto lived 
there im 1534. De Couto mentions that the 
Portuguese found these caves inhabited by 
ascetics or yogis. Some of these yogis 
were converted to Christianity and the story 
they told to the Portuguese about the origin 
of their faith agrees very clearly with the 
story of the lifeof Gautama Buddha. The 
Portuguese heard from these converted 
yogis that the caves were made by a king 
whose son became a great religious teacher. 
Here there is some confusion batween the 
founder of the Buddhist faith and> the 
excavator of the caves. The remaining 
details are very clearly those of the early 
life of Buddha. SS igs A 

“Astrologers told the king that his son 
would become a great ascetic. To, prevent this 
and wean his mind to pleasure, the king kept 
his son in asplendid: palace full of life.and 
beauty. As he- grew up, the son wearied of 
his confinement, and was allowed to drive in 
the city near his palace. During his first 
drive he saw a blind man, during his’ second 
drive an aged beggar, and during his third 
drive a corpse. Hearing that death was the 
end ofall men, he loathed his life of thought- 
less pleasure, and, flying -from the palace, 
became an ascetic.” 

This account left by De Couto agrees so 
clearly with the life of the Buddha Gautama 
that there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that Buddhism survived in some 
form up to the beginning of the 16th century. 
The conversion of the aged monks recorded 
by the same author forces us to believe 
that the conversion was due to the well- 
known gentle. persuasion of the early 
Portuguese traders, soldiers and missionaries — 
which led to the wholesale conversion of | 
districts to Christianity so triumphantly 
recorded by European writers. The iast 
of the Bhikshus were compelled to accept 
Christianity at Kanheri, after surviving the 
missionary zeal of the Arab and the Turk, 
by the earliest Christian traders from Eufope 
whose “gentle methods” did so much to 
drive away Indian trade with the Hast and 
the West. 1 mee oe 
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The next known visitor to the Keanheri 
caves was Dr. Fryer who went to see 
them in 1675. Fryer calls the place 
Canorein and describes the caves with 
fervour. ‘Twenty years later the Lalian 
traveller Gemelli Careri visited the caves 
of Caneri and described them. In 172) the 
Englishman Hamilton calls Canra 
“The only city on Salsette island and hewn 
out of the sides ofa rock. It was nearly a 
mile in length and had antique figures and 
columns curiously carved in the rock and several 
good springs of water.” 

One Mr. Boon who was governor of 
Bombay between 1716 and 1720 had draw- 
ings made of the temple columrs and 
of the colossal statues. Anqueti] du Perron, 
who travelled through Salsette in 1760, 
has left a good description of the Kanheri 
caves. Soon after du Perron a party of 
Englishmen visited Kanheri. In 1761 one 
Dr. Hunter published a short account of 
the caves at Kanheri, Jogeswar’ near 
Andheri and Elephanta, In 1804 Lord 


Valentia wrote about these caves and last - 


of all Bishop Heber wrote about them after 
visiting them in 1825, 
_ Though so much has been said of Kanheri 
-and its caves, very few people in Bombay take 
any interest about them at the present day. 
Both the government and the ptblic of 


the Bombay presidency are apathetic. There 
is no road, nor can one be made on account 
of the clash of the various interests at 
stake. No foodstuffs are available within 
a short distance of the caves. No guide- 
books have been. written. Even the inserip- 
tions in these caves some of which are 
perhaps as old as the first century A. D., 
have been neglected both by private scholars 
as we.l as by the Archaeolgical Department 
of the Government. There was a paid 
Archaeolgist attached to the Bomhay Govern- 
ment even when such posts were not known 
in other provinces of India. Bat no com- 
plete account of the Kanheri~ caves, its 
sculptures and inscriptions havé been written 
yet. Except what Burgess and Buhler 
wrote more than half a century ago, nothing 
has been written about the caves or their 
inscriptions and Buhler missed more than 
half of the inscriptions. A well-known 
journalist mourns the want of modern 
conveniences at the Ajanta caves in a 
recent issue of this journal. He should 
visit the caves of Kanheri situated in a 
country which has been under the civilized 
influence of British rule in India for more 
than a century, before he writes about the 
incorveniences existing at other places 
usualy frequented by sightseers. 
“A BU-RIHAN” 


: ~ “TSHALL LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS” 


JF one would understand the inner strength 
| of the Germans, the doggedness which 

has preserved their intellectual and phy- 
sical energy and united them into a compact 
national folk, one must leave the confused 
cities, fashionable hotels and baths, and 
goto those places where the Germans seek 
rest from the spectre of starvation, revolution 
or war. One must go into the mountains 
of central or southern Germany—to the 
Harz mountains, the Riesengebirge, or better 
still, the Bavarian and Allgauan Alps in 
Bavaria, 

Here in the mountains the German shakes 
the dust and the worries of the city from 


his feet and opens his soul to the eternal 
majesty of the mountains. Automobiles and 
carriages for those too emasculated to walk 
are forgotten; hotel porters and servants 
to cater to those too lazy or too proud to 
manage their own affairs are but disagreeable 
memories. Instead of these, groups of 
young men, young girls, individual men or 
women, couples, families, old, young and 
middle aged, tramp by, their faces set toward 
moantain snows and pine forests and the 
deep, silent valleys. Hvery sprig, summer, 
and autumn, every week-end and holiday 
witnesses crowds of such wanderers. A* 
people which repeatedly turns its face toward 
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“ And I shall lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 
In such places as the Bavarian Alps do the Germans seek rest from the worries of 
life ; here at Koenigs Sea, artists go to paint, and scientists to study the flora and fauna 


‘the silence and majesty of mountains will 
endure ; the Entente may continue in its 
destructive policy of destroying the last 
shred of German unity, but that unity will 
manifest itself again as soon as the external 
and internal forces which now disturb it, are 
withdrawn. 
One is especially attracted to the German 
women who leave behind a world of petty 
household worries or duties, or who seek 
relief from a “society” life. For it is not 
only the middle-class and the working woman 
who tramp the mountains ; the “upper class” 
women do likewise. The German women— 
at least the majority of them—are not 
‘weaklings. They are not afraid or ashamed 
to develop their bodies, to use their legs, 
orto tramp the country with a knap-sack 
on their back. Throughout the mountains, 
‘particularly in southern Germany, no road 
is free from the presence of women of every 
class and every age who yearly search the 
“renewal of youth and energy in the mountain 
snows and streams and in the air delicately 
laden with the odour of pine forests and 
“rich, dark earth. Their costume is a coarse 
coat, ashort skirt or pair of trousers, heavy- 


spiked boots, a steel-pointed mountain stick . 
or an ice-axe to aid in scaling the mountains ; 
often a long coil of rope anda knap-sack 
on the back filled with the simplest toilet 
necessities, food and clothing. No costume 
is complete without a pair of richly-coloured 
woolen stockings rolled down over the tops 
of the boots, or, in case of trousers, reaching 
to the knee. The knap-sack contains con- 
centrated food,—canned goods, chocolate, 
sugar, coffee, sausage, cheese, and a loaf 
of bread. A couple of simple cooking 
utensils and a knife, fork and spoon, com- 
plete the outfit. Often a laute, a mandolin 
ora guitar, strapped to the knap-sack or 
swung over the shoulder—a sight witnessed 
in no Anglo-Saxon country—at once silently 
rolls back a curtain, as it were, and reveals 
astrong strain of music in the German 
character, 

When no mountain house is within reach, 
these wayfarers camp by the side of a 
mountain stream directly off the glaciers, 
build a fire, and cook their own food. Slender 
young women of beauty and gracefulness 
jauntily swing heavy knap-sacks over their 
shoulders, take up their ice-picks and march 
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This is one of the many Bavarian 
peasant costumes, worn by both 
young girls and 
elderly women 


along the winding trails to the rhythm of 
old German folk-melodies. Beauty, strength 
and health swing in their long, slow strides, 
and straight, frank, dignified eyes greet you 
and testify to the new, free woman who is 
a co-worker and comrade of man and not 
a parasite and plaything. A father and a 
son pass bare-headed and _ hand-in-hand, 
singing at the top of their voices “Da gibt’s 
ein®Wiedersehen”. Three trouser-clad young 
women march by, one playing a long mouth 
organ and the others executing a humorous 
song. Gradually the north German salutation 


of “Guten Tag” gives way'to the warmth 
of the universal “Griiss Gott”, and, higher 
as you cross the glaciers, to the dignified 
“Heil” The vegetation of the lowlands 
gives way to the pines and the rich myriad 
of Alpine flowers ; higher still appear the 
Alpine roses and the edelweiss, about which 
is woven so many songs of romance, and 
whose beauty and inaccessibility yearly 
cost so many lives. Wild roe, deer and 
chamois spring across the dewy trail in the 
early morning or late afternoon hours, The 
skies become bluer, the stars brighter and 
the air thin and clear. And the winds from 
the glacier-filled caverns gather as they 
pass the mingled breath of the pimes and 
a thousand secret flowers. One forgets 
entirely the Frenchin the Ruhr, the spectre 
of hunger, the rumours of putsches to over- 
throw the government, and the eternal 
gymnastics of the mark. 

‘he Germans are tenaciously sentimental 
about their mountains, and well may they 
be ; but they are practical as well. Through- 
out the mountains rough mountaia-houses 
have been built by Alpine assoziations. 
Here travellers may halt for the might if 
they wish a roof over thei heads and a 
hearth on which to cook their food. In 
many houses, no attendant is to be found, 
but each wanderer may use the hearth and 
sleep on the rough beds ; all that is expected 
of him is that he leave everything clean 
and orderly. Various peasant or saepherd 
houses, built of sweet-smelling pine-logs 
or timber, have simple accommodateons for 
sleeping and for food. Here one may always 
find a clean, comfortable bed. For baths, 
there are always the mountain streams, 

In the evening dusk, after the warm 
Alpine glow has faded from the mountain 
peaks, the travellers and their host aad host- 
ess gather together in the commoa dining 
room or sit together under the stars. There 
is no introduction of strangers; everyone 
speaks to everyone else ; here all are human 
beings only, and there is a warmth in 
human relationships which is never felt in 
the cities. Musical instruments—the ac- 
cordion, the guitar, the laute, the violin, 
the mandolin—are brought out. Then 
begin the mountain dance melodies, 
the first notes of which carry the young 
men and women to their feet in a rhythmic 
folk-dance, or into the more energetic shuhp- 
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A Turkish girl from Munich 
University who scaled some of 
the highest Alpine peaks this 
past summer. Turkish girl stu- 
dents in German universities 
spend their summer and writer 
holidays in the mountains; in 
the summer, climbing and explor- 
ing the wildest places and in the 
winter happily putting on shee 
trousers and gliding over the 
snow with the speed of express 

trains , 

. lattier dance peculiar alone to Bavaria, The 
rocky passes throw back the echoes of the 
music, the singing, the jodling and the laugh- 
ing. On other occasions the peasants of the 
valleys climb the mountain to a more com- 


modious house, the shepherds come down 
from the high lonely grass slopes, and a com- 
mon festival is celebrated. Or peasants and 
shepherds for miles around gather in the 
valley, erect gaily-decorated dance-platforms, 
bring their own orchestras and compete for 
simple prizes in dancing. Little children 
stand by, watching and listening eagerly, 
striving diligently to master the half-mel- 
ancholy songs—as old as the German tribes— 
and the movements of the dances. For here, 
and in other places of the West, dancing is 
not regarded as immoral, indecent, or an art 
indulged in only by certain classes of people. 
Dancing isa part of the culture of the German 
people, an art which all enjoy and try to 
master. In such a manner the Germans keep 
alive their traditions,—their national costumes 
of such beauty and interest, their songs, and 
their history. The Bavarians, in particular, 
are a joyous, romantic, beauty-loving people. 
But in shese troublous times the men often 
use these occasions for military or political 
purposes. While in other places the cry is 
for everything new, the Bavarian mountain 
people cling to their traditions, their songs 
and dances, and call to their comrades to 
“protect and defend the traditions and culture 
transmitted to us from the ancient Germans”, 
There are incidents to be met with in. the 
Alps which convince one that the youth of 
Germany is no less German, in the cultural _ 
sense of the word at least, than the older 
generation. Wandering groups of boys and 
girls from other parts of Bavaria or from 
every part of Germany are to be found in 
the Alps, wandering in the old historic 
towns, halting for a day at the inland 
seas. During their summer vacations 
they start from their homes, walk through 
Germany, visit historic towns and places, 
and finally turn their faces to the mountains, 
Many such groups, trained in singing old. 
German folk-songs, wander from town to., 
town, stop before hotels and on the sea-shores . 
and sing to the crowds which rapidly gather. 
to hear them. The hotels generally invite . 
them to dine and to spend the night in their. 
shelter. Such a group of girls, ranging from., 
the ages of fifteen to seventeen, and under. 
the leadership of a singing master, was parti-. 
culary noticeable this past summer. They 
had come from Schleswig on the extreme. 
northern border of Germany, had walked for 
weeks through Germany until they reached 
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SON THOFEN 
ees DAGRITDORE. 


When the lightning destroys a cross which has been placed on the highest peak ina 
mountain range, the pious Catholie peasants and guides of Bavaria carry another 
one up the treacherous and dangerous mountain passes. This sammer such 
a cross was planted on Mount Hoefats, one of the high, sharp peaks in the 
Allgauan Alps. A priest is conducting a ceremony after the cross 
has been plantec. 


the Boden sea on the German-Swiss-Austrian 
frontier. On fine moonlit nights they gathered 
on a high terrace overlooking the sea and 
sang the wistful folk-songs of their people. 
One evening as they sang, a group of young 
men-wanderers appeared trom behind the old 
‘eighth-century castle, marching to the music 
of their lautes and mandolins. They sang 
in the shadow of the historic walls, under the 
net-work of old arches, and finally joined the 
girls and the villagers on the terrace, Here 
@ spontaneous concert developed which would 
have done credit to many a city concert-hall. 
The daily repetition of such, or similar 

_ scenes, covince one that the youth of Germany, 
banded together in many voluntary associa- 
tions, will continue to be the true bearers of 
German folk-culture, tradition and romance. 
To say that the Germans are a hard, militar- 
istic,people devoid of sentiment or romance, 
in the face cf such scenes, is to but repeat 
propaganda falsehoods. War, revolution, or 
starvation, will’ never destroy the real 
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Germany which is cherished by the German 
youth in its poetry, its art, its dances and its 
literasure. 

There are associations throughout Germany 
which have sprung up spontaneously to keep 
alive such culture—folk-song associations, 
national costume organisations, folk-dance 
unions, and numberless sport associations, 
The most interesting of the mountain associa- 
tions is the one known as the “German and 
Austrian Alpine Verein”, which has at least 
half a million members. 

Throughout the Alps men and women 
wear the edelweiss badge of this association— 
a badge which immediately marks the owner 
as a person whose interest and duty it is to 
protect the Alpine flowers and animals from 
destruction and to help keep the mountain 
houses and roads in repair. There are many 
other similar, but smaller associations, ae 
as the “Friends of Nature” and the “Wander- 
ing Birds”. But the “German and Austrian 
Alpine Verein,” founded in 1862, is the 
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The Alpine Museum of the German and Austrian Alpine Verein, located in Munich, Bavaria 


largest and most interesting. Anyone may 
become a member by paying a certain fee, 
which is rather heavy, thereby ensuring a 
sound interest in those who remain members. 
There are over 400 local sections of this 
organisation in Austria and Germany. The 
membership fees are used to build and keep 
in repair the numberless mountain roads and 
trails, bridges and protection railings along 
dangerous caverns and trails. The Verein 
owns 330 mountain huts in the East Alps 
alone. It has organised and equipped vol- 
untary rescue groups in almost every mountain 
village or town,and when mountain climbers 
are In danger, or serious accidents have 
occurred—which is unfortunately often the 
case—these rescue groups quickly gather and 
rush to their assistance. The Alps are high, 
rugged and often dangerous, however, and 
each year many men and women are caught 
in the rapidly-descending clouds, the sudden 
snow-storms, or meet death in treacherous 
caverns and glaciers, Yet these accidents do 
not discourage the thousands of other tourists. 

In Muenchen, ( Munich) the “German 
and Austrian Alpine Verein” has a beauti- 
ful and interesting museum devoted to the 


study of the Alps in particular, although 
there are many photographs, paintings, 
reliefs, and flower and animal collections 
from the Himalayas, the Swiss Alps, South 
America and other countries. The museum 
contains, among other things, models and 
photographs of the Bavarian Alps, historical 
models of the Alps from the glacial period to 
the present time, collections and classifica- 
tions of every imaginable Alpine plant and 
animal, exhibitions of every kind of climbing 
costume and outfit, models of Alpine peasant 
costumes and manners, first aid and rescue 
exhibitions with explanations for use, exhi- 
bitions of both summer and winter sports in 
the Alps, hundreds of Alpine lantern slides 
for lectures, and a library of 30,000 volumes 
devoted to the Alpine study. 

By such activities as these do the Germans 
keep alive the love of their country, which 
is truly beautiful and inspiring, develop their 
physical strength and keep their intellects 
clear and active, not only for the immediate 
problems of the day, but also for the ulti- 
mate preservation of a culture which is 
indeed purely German, 

ALICE BIRD, 
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Br F. G. PEARCE, 


with Sxercues spy G. P. ARYARATNA, 


( Photographs kindly given by A. Scuwarz, Esq. ) 








3 URING ten years 
of wanderings and sojournings in India and 
Ceylon it has fallen to my lot to visit many 
lonely places, and it has often struck me, as it 
a have done every one who has had similar 
experience, that there are many varieties of 
what we call (and indeed really miscall ) 
‘silence’. I began to write some of these 
down for my own pleasure and better re- 
collection ; it is possible that the notes may 
have a similar sort of interest for others ; 
hence the appearance of them in the form of 
an article. 

The first thing that necessarily strikes 
one, when one comes to think of the master, 
is. that it is impossible for a being living 
normally in the physical body to experience 
such a thing as complete silence on the 
hysical plane. Complete silence there 
ight be, it is true, in the interior of the 
reat Pyramid, for instance, but so long as 
observer is present in the normal con- 
ess of his physical body, he will hear 













lood through his own arteries. 
verdant part of the Tropics, 
omplete silence is a thing un- 


heaven or on the surface of the 


is own breathing, if not the pulsa-— 


long as one is under the open: 


earth ; there are always the faint noises of 
the tiny living things, animal and vegetable, 
which swarm under every leaf, in the air, 
in the very soil beneath. In particular, to’ 
speak of the utter ‘silence’ of the right is 
an absurd misnomer, for the night im all 
non-desert parts of the Tropics is simply 
resonant with sounds, notably those of the 
cricket and grasshopper, which by their 
very monotony doubtless add to the mpres- 
sion of the silence of darkness, but are in 
reality the very reverse of the absence of 
noise. On the contrary, mid-day, when the 
intense heat of the Sun drives to the re“uge of 
sleep most living things who have ne other 
compulsion, is far more nearly silent. I have 
never had the experience of being alone in 
a desert at mid-day, (at least not in a 
‘pukka’ desert,) but I can quite Mmagine 
that such an experience would* be a much 
nearer approch to real silence thamany of 
the so-called silences of the night. 

I have sometimes wondered whether this 
fact of the ubiquity of minor physica: noises 
on the surface of the earth had anytling to 
do with the fact that the Buddhist monks 
of old (like some ascetics of the present ) 
chose cave-dwellings as the most suitable 
places in which to pursue their meditations 
undisturbed. That choice was undoabtedly 
a wise one. I tested it for myself some time 
ago when I visited the ancient Baddhist 
cave-monastery at Karla, not far from 
Poonx, Ispenta day anda night there, and- 
I have rarely, if eyer, experienced such an 
intensity of silence as I felt there, when with 

; e 
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writes so graphically in 
“The Caves and Jungles 
of Hindustan”. 

* * * 

Next toa rock-hewn 
retreat for efficacy in 
cutting off the sounds of 
the outer world is a 
building with thick stone 
walls, stone possessing, 
it would seem, special 
qualities in this respect. 
One gets almost the same 
feeling as at Karla in 
some of the ancient 
Hindu Temples of South 
India, though of course, 
itis but rarely that one 
can get the chance of 
being alone in them, as 
most of them are in use. 
Two instances come to 
my mind~ of ‘such-places 





“The cool stone-enclosed half-light of the cells cut out of where I found’ amore 
the living rock” than usual depth of 


silence. One was a little 
the unbearable heat of an Indian mid-day in  hill-top shrine, miles away from everywhere, 
May scorching the dusty plains at my feet, in South India. It was not actually ruined 
I lay in the cool stone-enclosed half-light of or deserted, but, though still in use, it was 
one of the tiny cells cut out of the liv ing rock, so rarely visited, being “so remote, that 
or, at night, lay awake under the massy Nature had resumed unquestioned, sway and. 
canopy of rock from which 
the verandas of the monks’ 
halls have been cut. Indeed, 
it seemed something more 
than mere silence, and 
one: could hardly help 
thinking that even after 
two thousand years there 
still brooded over those 
deserted hills something of 
that stillness of heart and 
mind which was the goal 
of those early followers of 
Him who taught the Way 
to Peace. Besides, Karla 
was in another way also 
something more than a relic 
of archwological interest to 
me, for it is Karla (or Karli 
as it is, sometimes spelt ) 
of which Colonel Olcott 
tells such a strange story 
in “Old Diary Leaves’’, and 





“The silence within thick stone walls.” Lenkaatillaka 
of which Madame Blavatsky Temple near Kandy, Ceylon 
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made it almost completely 
apart of herself. It was 
built on the very summit 
of a great crag, most diffi- 
cult of access, and built 
doubtless of the same stone 
as that of the crag itself, 
for there was a little tank 
by the side of it, which 
appeared to be nothing 
more than the hole left in 
the solid rock by the 
hewing-out of the com- 
paratively few but huge 
blocks that made up the 
main structure of the tiny 
temple. Here too I spent 
a day anda night, resting 
in the shade of the rough 
walls by day, and at night 
sleeping on the bare crag 
under the stars. Within 
the temple itself the silence 
was occasionally broken by 
the squealing of the bats which usually 
haunt such places. Outside, there was 
no sound save the gentle stirring of the 
air, rising from the hot plains beneath, 





“Ancient Hindu Temples of South India” 





“The sea has been powerless to move the massive stones” 


together with an occasional faint bleat of a 
goat or sheep browsing in some far-distant 
field, or the thin piping of the shepherd. 

The other case is one which will probably 
be known to some of my readers, On the 
sea-shore, in fact, now washed by the waves 
some twenty odd miles from Madras, there 
stands the little ruined temple of Shiva, at 
Mahabalipuram, or Seven Pagodas. The 





“On the very summit of a erag” 


sea dashes against its very entrance though 
powerless as yet to move the massive stones 
of which its walls and roof are composed. 
This accompaniment to the silence of its 
deserted precincts is not unlike that of the 
crickets and grasshoppers by night; the 
yery monotony of sound seems to make the 
silence more intense. Also, there is some- 
thing rather sinister in the silence of that 
particular place, as though events of an 
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“Miniature Monolithic Temples” at Seven Pagodas 


unpkeasant character had taken place there 
long ago, the effects of which not even 
centuries of sea-breeze and sea-spray have 
yet been able entirely to efface. 

Quite a different atmosphere pervades all 
the other temples at Mahabalipuram, espe- 
cially the monolithic ‘Rathas’ and the cells 
carven out of the solid 
rock. There is some- 
thing joyous and light- 
hearted about these, the 
very reverse of the feel- 
ing which pervades the 
seashore temple ( which 
is, of course, of much 
later date than the 
monclithic and cave- 
temples ). Probably the 
average visitor to Seven 
Pagodas, rather over- 
come hy the intense 
heat of the sand dunes 
all around, never ven- 
tures to explore any of 
the buildings except the 
-prominent ones which 
are the show-places des- 


cribed in the guide- 
books. Anyone taking 
the trouble to wander 


round and spend a little 
e 


time in each cannot but 
be struck by two facts: 
first the very large number 
of small temples, caves and 
bas-reliefs, all bearing a 
certain similarity to one 
another, though scattered 
here and there among the 
crags, in no apparent order ; 
almostevery large surface 
of rock shows signs of 
having been carved in one 
way or other,—either in 
the form of a miniature 
monolithic temple,—with 
tiny doors and windows, 
which can never have been 
intended for serious use, 
or in the form of a_bas- 
relief, which in many cases 
ison the wall of a rock- 
hewn cell; secondly, and 
still more remarkable, very 
few of these works of art 
are absolutely complete. How can we account 
for these curious facts ? 

The guide-books and monographs on 
the Seven Pagodas written by archeologists 
and others tell us something of the history 
of the neighbourhood and even suggest 





“Bas-reliefs in the rock-hewn cells” 
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possible uses to which 
the monolithic temples 
may have been put, but 
I have never seen a 
satisfactory explanation 
of the two curious facts 
above-mentioned. After 
spending some days and 
nights there, a possible 
explanation occurred to 
me, which I will men- 
tion here, as it has never 
been in writing before, 
so far as I know, my 
excuse for introducing 
it into this article being 
that it would certainly 
also account for differ- 
ence of atmosphere 
between the silence of 
the sea-shore temple 
and that of the much 
older monolithic- and 
cave-temples. 

My explanation is this. Surely there 
must have been at some times and in some 
places in India,—during the epochs when 
she gave birth tothe many skilled archi- 
tects, sculptors and artists who planned 
and built and decorated the mighty monu- 





“Relics of some ancient Ashrama” 
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“Bas-reliefs scattered here and there among the crags” 


ments for which she is famous eyen 
unto this day,—quiet spots, apart, where 
the masters in the various arts trained 
their pupils,—ashramas, schools of art, in 
fact. Sor, training they mast have had, 
and long laborious practice. May not these 
half-finished monoliths, 
these bas-reliefs seattered, 
apparently aimlessly unless 
this be the explanation, 
here and there on almost 
every large surface of rock, 
be the practice-work of 
the ’prentice-hands, done 
under the guidance of the 
teacher or teachers, aban- 
doned when seriously 
faulty, or when the lesson 
had been sufficiently mas- 
tered, mostly on miniature 
scale, of course,—which 
would account the 
otherwise meaningless pig- 
my size of doors and 
windows? Close observa- 
tion of the earvings bears 
this theory out too, for in 
some cases there are 
marked indications of a 
slip of the chisel, a careless 
stroke which has knocked 
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off a portion which should have been left, or in 
other cases, part of the decoration perfectly 
finished, the remaining portions being left, 
the design haying been evidently mastered, 
Also, may not the central ‘Rathas’ and the 
more perfect bas-reliefs and carvings be the 
work of the masters themselves,—patterns 
according to which the pupils shaped their 
own faltering work, as is evident from the 
frequent repetitions of similar artistic 
themes? Surely all this would fully account 
for the happy atmosphere of the place, a 


place of peace and joy indeed,—the peace of 
reverence and harmony, and the joy of 
beautiful work attempted and done. At any 
rate, whether it be self-delusion or not, I 
must confess that the possibility of this 
being the explanation of the mystery of the 
place brought me an intense delight and I 
entered into the silence of those lone and 
lovely monuments with a far intenser joy as 
a result of the thought that they might be 
the relics of such an ancient ashrama, 


( To be concluded. ) 





- THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY ( ABOUT A. D. 1700 ) 


“Gifts he prepares to deck the Prophet’s tomb 
The glowing labours of the Indian loom,” 


Camoens ( Lusiad, VII ). 


HEN British Commerce with the 

East was established early in the 

17th century, India was the unri- 

valled centre of cotton manufacture in the 
whole world. What silk was to China, linen 
to Egypt, wool to England, that was cotton 
“to India. Indian control of cotton goods 
“amounted almost to a monopoly from very 
“early times right down to the beginning of 
the 19th century. It was when the Industrial 


Revolution in England cut down cost of. 


production and facilitated processes that India 
lost the proud position she long enjoyed in 
the world market, Yet in spite of the rigours 


of unequal competition, the Indian manufac- 
turers dragged on their existence for long ; 
and until quite recent times, Indian muslins 
were imported into England and commanded 
high prices there. Now that India is adopt- 
ing the improved methods of her younger 
rivals, her cotton industry is once more mak- 
ing rapid progress, and perhaps she will soon 
retrieve a great part of her lost position in 
the textile market. 

For many hundreds and even thousands 
of years, India remained the home of cotton 
industry and supplied clothing to her teeming 
millions at home as well as to her numerous 
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customers outside. Yet even the best of her 


cloths were made by a simple folk in their 
humble dwellings with the aid of a few crude 
tools, The Indian weaver’s methods were 
incredibly simple when compared to the elab- 
orate mechanical devices of a modern factory ; 
nevertheless the products of his little loom 
“might be thought the work of fairies or of 
’ insects rather than of men,” * and ere still 
prized more than the masterpieces of the 
most modern Manchester factory. It is this 
aspect of the Indian manufactures that spe- 
cially struck Baines, who wrote : 

“It cannot but seem astonishing thet in a 
department of Industry where the raw material 
has been so grossly neglected, where the machi- 

nery is so rude and where there is so little divi- 
* gion of labour, the results should be fabrics of the 
most exquisite delicacy and beauty, unrivailed by 
the products of any other nation even those best 
skilled in the mechanical arts.” 


Great as the importance of the Indien cot- 
ton industry is, its history has been strangely 
neglected by the people among whom it 
flourished. The Hindu mind almost elways 
delighted in a dreamy idealism, and when it 
descended to the things below it expressed 
itself in romances and fantasies. It is thus 
that India neglected History and Chrono:ogy ; 
and when the higher political aspect of life 
received so much neglect, how coulc the 
prosaic handicrafts of the lowly weaver fare 
better ? Baines, when he wrote his excellent 
History of Cotton Manufactures in 1845, was 
specially amazed at this neglect. Says he, 

“In this search, I have had no predecessors. 
Tam not aware that any account even of the 
most meagre kind has before been written of the 
early History of Cotton Manufacture.” tT 

In spite of the extensive historica. re- 
searches of Orientalists in the lasthalf censury, 
the remark of Baines has to be repeated with 
a sigh ! The Economic History of Pre-British 
India is more or less a sealed book for us still, 
All we can do is to bring together the scraps 
of information scattered through literary 
works and travellers’ accounts, both of which 
have been utilized to some extent in the 
preparation of this paper. 

There are numerous aspects of the Indian 


e 


* Baines, The History of Cotton Manu- 
facture (1845 , p. 56. ‘ 


+ P. 34 note. 


‘Cctton Industry which might attract the 
historian and allure the art-critic ; but for 
our present purpose we shall only note the 
main economic features of the Industry as 
‘they appeared at the time when Huropean 
Commercé with India was established. 


Antiquity anp Artistic Mzrrrs. 


It is difficult to lay down anything definite 
about the antiquity of the Indian Cotton 
manufacture. What can be inferred from 
the available data is that itis almost as old 
as Indian Civilization. Professor H. H. -Wil+ 
son* truly said that three thousand years 
ago the Hindus were a manufacturing people, 
so were most people that felt the need of 
clothing and implements; but the Indian 
claim goes deeper since their manufactured 
goods were known and used by most civilized 
peoples of antiquity. In the earliest Hmpires 
of Chaldea and Egypt, Indian cloth seems to 
have been in use. ‘he Old Testament knew 
Indian cloth in its Sanskrit name, Kérpdsa. 
Herodotus in the 5th century B. C., and 
Nearchus, the Admiral of Alexander the 
Great, speak of the Indian garments “made. 
of wool growing upon trees”. Light Indian 
cloths—probably ‘muslins’—figure in the early 
literatcres of Greece and Rome. About the’ 
beginning of the Christian era, the increased 
interest in and demand for Indian goods 
produced a splendid epoch of commerce, the 
vestiges of which may be traced in the 
numerous finds of Roman coinsin South India 
and in she writings of Pliny, Ptolemy, Strabo 
and other authors of the time. The famons 
commercial treatise, Periplus Maris Hry- 
thraet,t which was something like a 
“Compleat English Tradesman” of those days 
gives a vivid account of the part played by 
Indian Cotton goods in this epoch of com- 
merce, Ever since that time, Indian cottons 
were sought after and eagerly purchased by 
most nations known to civilization. 

Writers, European and Asiatic, ancient 
and modern, wax eloquent when they speak of 
the qua-ity of Indian textiles. It was the 
lightness, transparency and elegance of these 
goods taat always made them.,dear to the 
fashionable people in every “country. The 
delectable designs and ravishing beauty of 


* he “Rig Veda” Trans., p. 41, ; 
. The “Periplus of the {Erythraean Sea” 
di d by Schoff, ; 
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printed calicoes (called chintz ) also attract- 
ed customers of taste in every age. The 
verdict of Tavernier is the most valuable as he 
was himself a desler in artistic objects and 
every way competent to judge on the eX: 
cellence of such goods. Says he :— 


“Some calicuts are made so fine that you 
can hardly feel them in your. hand, and the 
threed when spun is scarce discernible.”* 

He says elsewhere, “When a man puts it 
on, his skin appears as plainly as if he was 
quite naked.”+ Amusing stories are’ told 
of this latter quality. 


-“The Emperor Aurangzebe ( so runs one. of 
the stories ) was once angry with his daughter 
for showing her’ skin through her’ clothes ; 
wherenpon “the” young ‘princess remonstrated in 
her- justification that she had ‘seven ‘jamahs 
(suid ) on.’ 


<b is also true, as Ward says, that when 
this muslia is laid on the grass and the dew 
has fallen on it, it is no longer discernible, and 
often cattle unconsciously eat it when grazing 
on the grass where it is. spread. 

' There are various ingenious ways of testing 
the excellence of a good piece of. muslin, which 
are yery aoteworthy. One method is to pass 
a long piece of muslin—often 20 yards lohg— 
through a wedding ring. This test was observed 
by travellers even in the 9th century A.D. 
An eyen more ingenious test of fineness 


is the weight of a piece in proportion to. the ° 


size and number of threads. The best muslin 
piece 15 yards long and a yard wide would 
weigh only 900 grains or #5 of a pound; 
but this was in the palmy days of Dacea 
menufactare. .A Persian Ambassador return- 
ing from India, in the 17th century, presented 
his royal master with a cocoanut set with 
jewels containing a muslin turban thirty 
yards i in -ength. 

Some of the poetic names of muslins§ 


made in Dacca tell their own tale. Subnam 
or ‘evenmg dew’ is the name for a thin 
pellucid muslin, because it ‘is scarcely 


distinguishable from the dew on the sand., 


Travels, Vol. I, 811, 
Op. cit. Yo IT, pp. 4-6. 


Renaudot, Ancient Accounts of India and 


China by y Muhammedan Tr avellers in the 9th 
century. 1733, 


§- re “Cotton eee 
Y; Pp. 44-45 


phish og 
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Another of the chefs oeuvres of Dacca is 
called &bravan ( running water ) because it is 
supposed to be invisible in water, “Alaballee 
( very fine ), tanjeb (ornament of the body), 
‘Ahasa (elegant) are also interesting examples 
‘of poetic nomenclature. It is these names 
and the suitability of these to portray-the 
true nature of the objects represented’ by 
them that earned for Indian goods similar 
fanciful names in the parlance of other 
countries, which though. often adversely 
aimed have ultimately: turned out, unstinted 
praise of .the quality of Indian goods. 
Examples of such poetic names are : ‘ventus 
textilis’,* ‘textile breeze’, ‘web of woven 
‘ain’, ‘cok web’, ‘shadow ‘of a commodity’. Such 
‘unconscions praise abounds .in' the pages of 
the numerous pamphlets written in’ England 
against Indian Trade towards tlre close of ne 
i?th certury. 


These names and the sujects they tepr esent 
are the vestiges of a bygone age. In these 
days when quantity and cheapness’ are thé 
principal considerations, stich goods'as above 
mentioned can only get a-place in the corners 
and. galleries of museums-~ or curiosity 
shops. However, as exaniples of art, expert 
opinion Tf is still unanimous that the Indian 
muslins and chintzes are even now un- 
surpassed in spite of the marvellous strides 
we have made in mechanical production, 
“They-still enchant the expert of textile ‘art, 
and he is still trying to imitate them and to 
be inspired by them. 


The splendid arts connected with’ -muslins 
and chintzes,-are still a mystery in many 
respects. -None knows when, where and how 
they arose; we only know -their results, 
However with Baker we may say that they 
reveal an art which had reached “such a 
pitch of perfection that it presupposes long 
centuries of apprenticeship and practice.” { 
No wender that French and English calico 
printers took up Indian methods wholesale 
when they first started printing industry, The 


* Kquam est im duera nuptam ventum 


sagbilet ( Potron 55 ) quoted by Taylor. 


+ See Baker, Calico Printing im’ India 
( Introd. ) for- views of -a modern: calico printer 
(the author himself). ° 


t See the writer’s forthcoming work, “The 


Influence of Hast India, Trade on English Boone 
mic History, about 1680- 1730,” Ch, TV, 
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‘same methods were later adapted. to printing 
‘fustian and linens in England, 

The-question arises at the. outset as ‘to 
‘what-were the chief classes -of cotton goods 
wanufactared in . and exported from India. 
-But the names of those goods are so numerous 
‘and sound so outlandish that it is not ventured 
‘to. burden these pages with an enumeration of 
‘these goods. However, it may be pointed out 
‘that most of: the varieties. can be brought 
“under the wellknown-naines of. -plain’ ' Calicoes, 
( or. Chintzes. ), Printed Calicoes: and | Meclinis 
. plain and flowered & 


2 fe : : ir, ; 
i Guownaritican DISTRIBUTION. 


Much. curiosity } has beén. aroused by the 
question—What were ‘thé centres of cotton 
manufacture- in India? , And the names by 
Which the Indian goods came to bé called are 
very misleading. The name calico (sometimes 
appearing. in the form of ‘calicut - as. in 
Tavernier) has led” many ‘writers* to 
suppose that Calicut.was the centie of -the 
cotton manufactures ; ‘btif there was hardly 
any cloth. made. in or around Calicut-; 
. Malabar’ was never famous for cotton goods, 
and” got all her glory from pepper ‘and 
other spices,’ Perhaps this name can be 
accounted for by _ the fact that’ Calicut-wass 


Sie ae 


the’ port from ‘which the Portuguese first: - 


exported Tndian goods. The name muslif 
tells also &. similar story., It is generally 
‘derived frém Mosul, ‘the Arabic..name | of 
the Mesopotamian city that, now -stanés on 
thé site’ of. Nineveh ; and ‘yet ‘all muslin 
came from’ Bengal or Madras coast. Even 
Masulipatamt. with a similar name, with a 
claim- of at least two thousand years as a 
éentré of niuslin making, . could: not have 
‘the privilege of. connecting its, name with 
muslin, But we must remember that the 
names calico and. muslin -were-rieyer used 
in India, though the. objects . fépresented by 
them were -made only. there. _ . Those. _ Were 


* E.g,, Heylin, Costnographia, LIT. 205 (1882) : : 
tis kind: of linen. cloth here ( Calicnt ). made 
and hence so called.” « Similar statements also in 
Tavernier and in Moeeh works, like Potter, 
“Leckure on Calico Printing” - ‘Society: ‘of Arts 

me Becaee : 


ot “Thié ‘word “Masulipatam i is ‘said. to” be’ ‘den 
rived from the Telegu word Masuli which means 
fish. 
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“names that -passed current. among Burovean 
. traders and’ we later accepted in the busnness 
“world.* 

Piecé-goods were: formerly’ maaan in al nost 
“every part of India ; hardly any village was 
“without its spinners and-weavers. Thetis 
why Ormet wrote that it was “diftcult 
-to finda village where every man, woman. and 
‘child -is not employed in making a yiece 
of cloth.” Doubtless he exaggerated, as 
“also when he said that “half the inhabitants 
-of Hindustan ‘were engaged’ ‘in it.” But 
‘when-‘we remember that most of the coston 
cloth wotn inthe then -known world vere 
‘made in -India, and that India had to cl: the 
‘her’ own sons and daughters, we have to 
‘agree with Moreland in his considered 
‘verdict that “the - aggregate produc ion 
-(of cotton goods) was one of the g-eat 
-facts of the dasha! world. in the rear 
“1600”. - 

Production ‘was thus diffused ; yet tl ere 
were centres which specialized in tlese 
niarinfactures.- And it was:sich regions that 
‘produced chiefly for the foreign mar-ef. 
Four such regions may be specified :—Bergal 
with Dacca and the district around it 3 
the Coromandel ‘coast- with Masulipatam a 
jts centre ; Cambay region drawing -goods 
from Ahmedabad, Surat, Pattan, Broach, ef2.’; 
‘and the Indus Region ‘with Lahore, Mul:an 
and other centres. Full 2,000 years ago wlen 
Rome was ‘having her brisk trade with 
India, these same’ regions specialized in 
cotton manufactures, for the Periplus unetui- 
vocally states it, as already pointed cut. 
These divisions ‘also represent a distizct 
localisation of industry and a specializat on 
jn commodities suited to the place. Benzal 
with her control of the. best. cottons and 
of. highly specialized skill, _ made. tLin 
‘stufis,. later known | as, muslins. § Coroman:el 

| # Even Japan took . up those names ; their 
aaa ‘kvarako’ is now interpreted to mean ‘calico : 
bufthe ancient name in Japan J for the Indan 
printed calicoes was ‘sarasa’, which according 
to Japanese Dictionaries, means ‘from Surct’. 
(See “Good Furniture,” Sept. 1918, pp. 133-148.) 
. +- Historical Fragments, pp. 413, 

‘+ Moreland, Indea ‘at the Death, of Akbar, 


4 


oe The Periplus speaks-of the “Gangetica’ 
(muslins) “the finest of the sort”: Schoff, pp, =8, 
256. Similar opinions by subsequent travellers 
too. ~ cr 


” 
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specialized in painted cloth, called chintz, 
muca prized in Persia and later in Europe. 
Cambay made cheap strong cloth for common 
wear suited to the markets in Africa and 
Arabia. It is remarkable that this specializa- 
tion marked in the first century A.D. by 
Roman travellers holds true even at the 
present time. Itis a wonderful example of 
the influence of hereditary skill and of 
the efficacy of localization of industry. 

It is not proposed to go into the details 
of the various regions, butitis hardly just 
to pass by without noting the special features 
of at least one or two of them. The Bengal 
Cotton Industry has always enjoyed the 
place of honour, and justly too, The artistic 
excellence of the far-famed Dacca Muslins 
has been already noted. These muslins were 
produced not only in Dacca but at Sonar- 
gong, Dumsey, Teetbadi, Junglebari, Bazet- 
pur and other places around. The excellence 
of.the stuffs is as much due to environment 
as to inherited skill. The climate of Dacca 
and its environs is specially suited to cotton 
manufacture—its humidity, its comparatively 
low temperature, medium rainfall and so 
forth* The man too is suited to his 
environment. Many Huropean travellers have 
noted the slender and somewhat delicate 
physical frame of the natives of that district, 
the remarkably fine sense of touch, and the 
nice perception of weight which characterize 
their fingers.t James Mill’s keen analysis 
of tae Bengali weaver is worth quoting : 

“Ttis a sedentary occupation, and thus in 
harmony with his predominant inclinations. It 
requires patience, of which he has an inexhaust- 
ible fund. It requires little bodily exertion 
of which he is always exceedingly sparing; 
and the finer the production, the more slender 
the force which he is called upon to apply.” t 

Add to this the potent influence of heredity 
which has been working for centuries to- 
gether. In India especially, where caste pre- 
dominates, heredity plays a greater part in 
industry than in societies organised on a 


_less rigid basis. All these numerous influences 


worked together to invest the Indian weaver 
with a skill which is almost unparalleled, 
and resulted in giving India a monopoly 
in those valuable textile stuffs, 


Tarlor, pp. 2, 3. 
~ Orme, pp. 413. 
~ Mill, History of British India, Vol. TT, p. 8. 
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Royal protection too was not wanting. 
First the Hindu Kings and then the Moghul 
Emperors extended their unstinted patronage 
to the industry which was the veritable 
palladium of their country’s prosperity. 
Emperor Akbar and his succesgor’s queen, 
Nur Jehan, are specially remembered for their 
munificence to Dacca. No wonder that every 
year tha best products of its looms found 
their way tothe Royal Court. What was 
first a freewill offering, became subsequently 
a right of the Emperors, and even in 1800 
the local governors were busy every year 
collecting their annual nazar ( gift). 
Following the example of the great Moghul, 
the East India Company too encouraged 
Dacca weavers in every way until its 
commercial monopoly was withdrawn in 
1813. The greatest blow of the dissolution 
of the Company fell upon the Indian cotton 
manufactures.* 

The Dacca Cotton Industry after at least 
two thousand years of unrivalled glory is now 
in decay. In spite of the ravishing beauty 
of its products, it could not stand before the 
machine-made goods of Lancashire. In’ 
1888, the spinners who supplied the finest 
quality of yarn were said to be two elderly 
women in the village of Dhamrai, 20 miles 
from Dacca. 

The Coromandel Coast in former days 
was nexi only to Dacca as a centre of cotton 
industry. In the 18th century, however, 
Marco Polot thought Masulipatam “produced 
the finest and most beautiful cottons that 
are to be found in any part of the world” ;— 
and wo is better fitted to make such 
comparative estimates than this well-known 
traveller ? Yet it n ust be supposed that he 
was speaking of painted cloth, as distin- 
guished from muslin; and in this, truly, 
Masulipatam enjoyed world-wide celebrity 
ever since the early days of Roman commerce, 
if not earlier. There has been going on 


from time immemorial an __ interesting 
intercourse with Persia, and it is still being 
kept up. 


The chintzes of Masulipatam have always 


enchanted customers by their delectable 
 * M. Martin, Anglo-Eastern Lnpire 
(passim). = 


+ Travels by Marco Polo, Bk. III, Ch, 21. 
Tavernier too gives the palm to Masulipatam, 
Ch. VU, 18. 
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designs and by the wealth of detail and 
floral forms which distinguish them. Some 
of the best of these chintzes now ai the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington are said to have been made under 
Persian and Dutch influence. Sir George 
Birdwood has shown that their designs have 
very much influenced the English embrcidery 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, and it is no 
wonder that they did. On one of the choice 


chintzes of the Prince of Wales’s collection, . 


that expert art-critic writes :— 


“The conventional treatment of the bamboo 
tree is perfect alike ~in poetry and tecunical 
skill. It is a tree from fairy land where tue ivy 
bears ox-eyed daisies, the vermillion pomegra- 
nate blooms upon cypress boughs, and the blue 
iris on oaks that are ever green, where golden 
apples’ hang upon the laurel, and painted 
pears from the dark-leaved pine...one of the few 
masterpieces of manufacture which really 
bewitch the beholder...animated with a soul of 
its own and betters all who look upon it. The 
festooned flower...would seem to many like the 
degraded imitation of some English design, but 
they are almost literally taken from tke old 
“Hindu sculptures of Orissa.”* 


The Coromandel Coast had also other 
centres of cotton manufacture than 


Masulipatam, and other products than the. 


chintz. The extreme South had from aucient 
days many weaving centres like Madura, 
Tuticorin, South Travancore, where cotton 
cloth was made in vast quantities bozh for 
the. ordinary and the elegant. The Hast 
India Company was at one time very arxious 
to have Anjengo Calicoesf (i.e., from South 


* Birdwood, “The Arts of India, as illus- 
__trated by the Prince of Wales’ Collections”, p. 80. 
English pottery also shows signs of Laving 
imitated Indian chintz designs. 


+ Letter Books, p. 522, IX. p. 44, ete. 
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Travancore ), Other centres on the coast 
were Vizagapatam, Pulicat, Arcot, Madras 
and Sadras. These places supplied 
sallampores, long-cloths (=lungi, cloth 
passed between the thighs), betelles 
(Spanish, Beatilla=a veil), ginghams (Tamil, 
kindan) and the small rumals (handkerchiefs). 
The laiter was specially popular in England, 
and the Madras handkerchief figures 
frequently in popular fiction even of later 
times. 

The other cotton-manufacturing regions 
of Ind’a ‘had nothing so attractive as muslin 
or chintz; but they exported perhaps in 
greater quantities cloths of tae plainer tvpe 
used everywhere for popular wear. Barygaza 
(Broach) has a most ancient claim for such 
goods, and itis probably this feature that 
makes it now the only cotton-manulacturing 
region of any considerakle importance. 
Benga! and Madras cottons are things of 
the past, but the Cambay region has still 
a flourishing industry and bids fair to be one 
of the greatest cotton manufacturing centres 
of the world. In the north, the Punjab— 
especially Jalandar Doab—was formerly a 
great centre for diapers (gati), muslin 
turbans, and khadar (or coarse cloth ): 


and Sindh produced large quantities of 
dungazes and other coarse stuffs. 
Meagre as the foregoing account 


necessarily is, ij would perhaps suffice to 
indicate that the Indian cotton industry was 
one of the most important industries of the 
world in 1700. Considering the remarkable 
extent of its out-turn, the vast numbers 
engaged in it, the excellence of its products, 
and the almost universal demand for them, 
one coald even hazard the view that it was 
the mest important industry cf the time. 


( To be continued. ) 
P. T. THOMAS. 


_ 
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INDIA AT THE EMPIRE ROUND TABLE 


By Sr. NIHAL ae 


WFNDIA is beginning to fall a prey to the 

‘spirit. of party politics and, therefore, 

there is grave danger that the Indian 
issu2 as discussed in London at the session of 
the Imperial Conference which has just ended, 
may becorte tangled up with factional poli- 
tical controversies. Any Indian who tries to 
take a partisan view of that discussion be- 
cacse he belongs to the party to which. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru lends distinction, or other- 
wise, would, in my judgment, do the greatest 
possible’ harm to the Indian cause. 

That countrymen of ours, in collaboration 
with his Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
ané under the direction of the Viscount Peel, 
was-engaged ina fight which vitally inter: 
ests-all Indians, however they may choose to 
label themselves or permit themselvés_ to be 
labeiled Ey others. The struggle for im- 
proving Irdian states’ in. the’ Empire forms 
part of the greatest struggle to secure for 
Indians the opportunity of managing their 
own affairs without external dictation. 

.From the patriotic point of view there 
shoald be out one angle from which the work 


of the “Indian Delegation” to the Imperial 
Corference can be viewed—namely, how far. 
in securing 


it has’ succeeded, or otherwise, 
for Indians opportunities of travel and setitle- 


ment in Britain overseas such as are enjoyed’ 


by nationa!s of British origin in India, and 
how far that work has raised Indians in the 
eyes of the statesmen from the self-governing 
dominions and the people from whom they 
brought their mandate and for whom they 
are zasponsible. 

II 


The Imperial Conference met under the 
_Bhadow of she Kenya decision. Four courses, 
in my opinion, were open to Sir Te} Bahadur 
Sapru, whe was supposed to represent Indians 
of $4 so-called political classes, 
(1) He could have telegraphed to the 
Government of India that he did not wish to 


go into that Grievance: eens ie Majesty? s 
Government itself-had refused to ‘live up to 
the undertaking ‘given to India oe the’ Con- 
ference of 1921, 

(2) Ifhe ponuidered it necessary ‘that he 
should enter the’ Conference, so that “hé 
might ventilate the ‘Indian views before 
it, instead of choosing to use the platform 
and the press for that purpose, he could ‘have 
secured its adjournment after it had been 
formally opened, so-that the Indian issue 
could have been discussed before it took . “up 
other topics. 

(3) Or having entered, the Cohiterenee 
for that purpose,’ he miglit have. quietly 
worked among the statesmen from: ‘the self- 
governing dominions and _ disseminated 
Indian views among them, ‘and brought. the 
subject up at an opportunity which appeared 
to him to offer the Breatest chance oEet suc- 
cess. 

(4) Wihishevae of the last two courses 
he chose to follow, he could have either (a) 
boldly asked the Conference to reserve.’ the 
Kenya decision because. it was incompatible 
with the resolution of 1921, and derogatory 
to Indian honour ; or (b) he could have - 
chosen to employ'a "round-about manoeuvre to 
secure the eventual reversal of -that- decision. 

ITI 

Sir Te] Bahadur- Sapru was said ‘ab. one 
time to have been contemplating resigning 
his position. -That impression even’ crept 
into public print. 

If he had followed that course it would 
have, in my judgment, created a great im- 
pression in Great Britain and_ in the self- 
governing Dominions. I take that view for a 
two-fold reason, The Right Honourable - 
Srinivasa Sastri, who until lately was adver- 
tised by British officials to be a man of sane 
and moderate views, had as much as asked. 
his countrymen in office to adopt such mea- 
sures under protest. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, 
who would not have been selected by the 
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Government of India to be Sastri’s successor 
if he also had not been regarded as a -man of 
bane and moderate views, by following that 
suggestion, would | thereby have given a 
remarkable proof: of Indian solidarity to the 
pote | Empire. 

IV. 

Resignation before the Conference ac- 
‘tually opened and discussed the Indian issue, 
might, however, have been’ misrepresented 
‘as emanating from a desire to shirk the issue 
‘at the Impérial round table... 

In my jiidgment it would, for that reason, 
have-been a tactical plunder, It would have 
“given ‘our political opponents an excuse 
‘which they -would. have - exploited. I was, 
therefore, not sorry when the rumour of Sir 
Tej Badadur Sapru’s threatened ACsenEbOR 
proved ‘to be false. 


Vv 


The: “next “alternative available was for 
Sir Tej:Bahadur Saprn to get up at’ the 
first formal meeting -of the Conference and 
‘declare'that before that .body took up the 
discussion of foreign and non-Indian Imparial 
affairs, he ‘wished to ‘draw its attention to 
the Kenya decision which had ; precipitated 
a Grisis in India unparalleled i in: Indo-British 
annals. It goes without saying that great 
difficulties would have been put in his way 
to prevent him from taking that course. He 
‘would have been told that the discussion of 
the European situation could not he subord- 
inated to any other issue. - ” 

I. can conceive. that Sir Te] cai even 
have had internal-difficulties had he tried to 
‘explore the ground in that-direction. He 
was not the head of the Indian Delegation. 
His position on that delegation, indeed, was 
“anomalous. He had ceased some months 
before to be a-member of the Government of 
India, which, in itself, was a subordinate 
government. He was nota tiember of any 
‘legislative assembly in India and therefore 
‘was not authorised to speak in the name of 
any Indian constituency, however small. 

‘It is, -morever, ‘inconceivable to me that 
the Secretary of State for India, who formed 
part of the government which arrived at the 
‘Kenya’ decision, would permit a nominee of 
a government subordinate to him to - place 
-any move -diiécted against that decision at 
be head of the agenda. *. 


may have AO information whatever: whether 


or not this sa rioulie course suggested ‘itself 
to Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, and, if it had, 
whether or,not he put it before Lord Peel 
and was over-ruled, or if Lord Peel was 
agreeab-e, whether or not the Indian delega- 
tion wae prevented by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or by the Conference itself, from 
giving such prominence to the Indian issue, 

As the result of many weeks of cogi- 
tation, I take the view, however, that - it 
would have paid an. Indian to stake his ail 
on a move of that kind, because no other 
move, no matter how carefully designed, 
could have been so consistent with India’s 
national dignity or would have proved so 
effective in ‘drawing the attention of the 
Commonwealth to our refusal :to put up with, 
thé treatment accorded to our nationals in 
‘Britain overseas. It also offered tactical 
advantages because it would have enabled. 
the Indian Delegationto get the issue of 
India’s relationship with the Empire settled 
before the Conference began to come to 
decisions which -would immediately or 
ultimately saddle her with responsibility, 
oe or otherwise. 


_ VI 
Sir “Tej Baliadur Sapru, through over- 
sight, or personal desire or through force of 
circumstances—I do not know which—did 
not fdllow that course. He, on the ‘contrary, 


consented to the postponement of the 
Indian issue till towards the end of the 


‘session, by when nearly all the important 


quest?ons for which the statesmen responsible 
for the governments of: the. various self- 
governing units of the .Empire: had been 
summoned to take counsel with His Majesty’s 
Government, had been settled, and India 
had keen committed, so far as the ‘Con- 
ference could commit her. 

It has been suggested that Sir Te} 
Bahadur Sapru used that tims in order to. 
bring the statesmen round to his point of 
view, and that he had succeeded in. securing. 
promises from all of them save the Prime 
Minister of South Africa before the matter 
actually came up for discussion. It has 
also been suggested that if he had not in- | 
defatigably and skilfully worked to that end, 
he surely would have encountered opposition 
from other sources than from South Africa.: 

These suggestions emanate from persons 
in clos? touch with that Indian delegate and, 
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therefore, lave the merit of coming from 
well-informed sources. -It would, therefore, 
be wrong to dismiss them offhand. It must, 
moreover, be admitted that an effort to 
secure the goodwill of duly accredited 
representatives from the other parts of the 
commonwealth is, in itself, a highly com- 
mendabls effort. 


VI 


The success of Sir Tej’s efforts would 
have been truly great had he, even at that 
late date, asked the Conference boldly to 
secure a reversal of the Kenya decision, and 
also secured from the Prime Ministers from 
all the Dominions (South Africa excepted) 
a pledge to give effect, immediately upon 
their return to their respective Dominions, 
te the pledge of 1921, which, ina greater 
or less measure, had remained in abeyance, 
Az the transcript of the speeches delivered 
by him shows, he did not pursue that 
ecurse. 

No one can read the original address 
which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made before 
tke Conference or the speeches which he 
subsequently made in the nature of rejoin- 
ders, without feeling that he lucidly, forcibly 
and eloouently placed before that body the 
Indian point of view in regard to Kenya 
and other matters pertaining to the Indian 
status in the Empire. No praise can be too 
high for the skill with which he performed 
that task and for the patriotic fervour 
which he put into the exposition of our 
case, 

I for one feel, however, that the action 
for the removal of Indian grievances that 
he askec the Conference to approve was 
entirely inadequate, inexcusably weak, and 
certainly not suited to India’s dignity. 
Instead of entering through the front door 
and boldly insisting upon equality, he chose 
to smuggle himself in through the postern 
gat2 and begged the Conference to sanction 
a proposal’ which may or may not, at some 
future date, lead to the redress of Indian 
grievances. 

The ection to which Sir Te] Bahadur 
_ Sacro secured the assent of the Conference 

falls into two parts— 

(1) That pertaining to the improvement 
of the Indian status in the Self-Governing 
Deninions, and 

2) That pertaining to Kenya, 


VIII 

It isto be noted that Sir Te] Bahadur 
Sapru did not make these Dominions res- 
ponsible for carrying out that pledge. He 
would have been fully within his rights to 
demand that those Dominions should honour 
the pledge which had been given in their 
behalf two years before. 

The remedy suggested by Sir Te] Bahadur 
Sapru inflicts upon India the humiliation: of 
sending representatives to ask those Domi- 
nions something which they promised to do 
in 1921—to ask those Dominions to give 
rights and privileges to Indian settlers which 
nationals of those Dominions automatic- 
ally enjoyed in India. If the responsibility 
had been put upon the shoulders to which 
it- belongs, India would not have had the 
humiliation of carrying out these negotia- 
tions, nor have been called upon to find the | 
money for sending out missions for that. 
purpose to those Dominions. ; 

The South African Prime Minister 
refused point-blank to receive any such 
mission or to do anything towards satisfying 
the Indian demand for the conferment of . 
equal rights upon Indian settlers in that 
dominion. I, therefore, reserve that subject 
for examination by itself. 


Ix 


The action proposed in regard to Kenya 
leaves that matter in even a more unsatis- 
factory position. The transcript of the 
speeches delivered in behalf of the Colonial 
Office makes it quite clear that that Office 
had, at first, point-blank refused to re- 
examine that issue. Only when the Prime 
Minister exercised his powers of persuasion 
and probably also his authority, did that 
Office undertake to receive at some future 
time spokesmen selected by the Government 
of India and to hear the case they may put 
before it—not His Majesty’s Government. 
The words used in this connection need to 
be carefully studied ; 

“The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government cordially 
accepted the proposal of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
that there should be full consultation and dis- 
cussion between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and a Committee appointed by” the 
Government of India upon all questions affecting 
British Indians domiciled in British Colonies, and 
Protectcrates in mandated territories. At the 
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same time the Duke was careful to explain 
that before decisions were taken as a result of 
discussion with the Committee, consultations 
with the local colonial government concern, 


and in some cases, local inquiry, would be. 


necessary. ; 
Further, while welcoming the proposal the Duke 


of Devonshire reminded the Conference that His . 


Majesty's Government had recently come to certain 
decisions asto Kenya, which represented in thetr. 
considered view the very best that could be done 
in all the cireumstances. While he saw no prospect 
of these decisions being modified he would give careful 
attention to suc: vepreseitation as the Comnuittee 
appointed by the Government of India might 
desire to make to him. 

Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru while taking note. 
of the above statement of the Duke, desired to 
make plain that the recent Kenya decision could. 
not be accepted as final by the people of India.” 
(The italics are mine). 

It is, of course, possible to read any 
meaning into the words italicised by me. It 
can be said, for instance, that the man who 
uttered them was discomfited—and, there- 

“fore, they could not be expected tc be 
graceful. I hope that there is‘'a warrans for 
cherishing that belief. They do not sound 
very promising to me, and I fear that those 
Indians who built their hopes upon them 
have a severe disappointment in store for 
them, 

: x 


I wish our people would once for all 
make up their minds to this effect : 

There are no facts, figures or arguments 
which can be advanced to secure equality 
of treatment of Indians in Kenya which 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and his colleagues from 
India and Kenya did not argue a few months 
ago. It would be wrong to withhold that 
credit from them. It would be still more 
wrong to feel that it isin the power of any: 
Indian, no matter how skilfully he marshalled 
supplementary facts, figures and arguments 
which would induce the. Colonial: Office to 
admit that it was wrong in assigning an 
inferior position for the Indians in Kenya 
and for His Majesty’s Government to accept 
its view and impel it to send forth a ukase 
reversing the orders recently sent out. 


XI 


I am firmly convinced that the Kenya 
decision is due to the angle of vision ‘rom 
which India -is regarded by the Colonial 
Office and the Dominions’ and Colonies. 


[ —nownnereonanmneros 


They see that Indians in their own country 
are treated as adolescents—as minors and 
are considered unfit to be trusted with the 
management of their national heritage. 
Arguing from ‘that. premiss they consider 
that Indians are not worthy of being assigned 
the same status as people belonging to the 
self-governing parts.of the Empire. ; ; 
Into that point of view also enter racial. 
and colour prejudices—prejudices: which are’ 
preventing even the self-sufficing Japanese 
from securing equality. iio ; 
India, in my estimation, is up against 
that point of view. Not until that point of 
view is changed will there be any real 
change in Indian status in or outside India. 


XIE’ = 


The Indians who have been sent to the 
various Empire Conferences have no doubt 
felt themselves hampered becatise they had 
no mandate from their own people—and 
because they were nominees of a Government 
which itself has to take its orders from’ 
Whitehall. None of them, in any case, has 
had the courage boldly to ask for equality of 
treatment—to demand that status, in reality, 
and tc refuse to accept anything less. 

At the Conference of 1917, Sir Satyendra 
Prasanta (now the Baron) Sinha pledged his 
country to meet all the demands made upon 
her by the war, but did not insist upon his 
people being conceded rights and privileges 
equal to those conceded by India to 
Dominioners and Colonials who chose to 
enter the Indian shores for makmg money 
out of India, General Smuts had the 
shrewdness to get from him a pledge which 
made South Africa and other Dominions 
secure against further immigration frony 
India but he did not even extract from him a 
clear and unmistakable. undertaking to treat 
the Indians already settled in that Dominion 
on par with other British subjects. 

Four years later Sastri had to pay the 
penalty of the initial mistake committed in’ 
1917. General Smuts having already secured’ 
his object, without having given any satis- 
faction to India, proved adamant. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has found, in 
1928, the Boer Prime Minister still more - 
unmovable. He has been able, in the mean- 
time, to consolidate his gains in South, 
Africa and also to help the white ‘settlers in 
Kenya to score a great victory. 


- 
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THE POETRY OF ROSE O'NEILL’ 


cool morning in June on the veranda of 
A the guest house at Beluc Math. Outside a 
a mellow sunshine and a serene silence broken 
row and again by the rhythmic splash of the 
brown waves of the Ganga against masonry 
embankment. My friend, a poet, come home 
on a short visit from America, where he had 
been writing and lecturing for over a decade 
talks of men and things he had seen in his 
rambles through the Occident, the country of 
his adoption. His talks are fascinating to a 
degree : they transport me to dreamlands......... 
Suddenly he exclaims: Stay, I’ve got some- 
thing for you! Brought it all the way from 
America: He produces three pictures—real 
gems of art. I turn my questioning look on 
bim. He says: These are Rose O’Neill’s 
creations. That was the first time I heard of 
Rose O’neill the artist. 


The scene changes. This time it is in my 
little room in the city of Calcutta. My friend 
paces to and fro declaiming poetry in his 
wonted fashion : 


Only the long sea and the Lesbian strand ! 
Ari thou but sand that blows with trodden 
sand P 
Where is thy burning hand,,,...... 


I turn to him in admiration. Says he: 
That’s Rose O’Neill’s poetry. That was the 
first time I heard of Rose O’Neill the poet. 
Today Iam the happy possessor of her first 
bock of verse published in October 1922: And 
T know its worth. 

Since the days of Walt Whitman and Edgar 
Allan Poe nothing remarkable in the domain of 
poetry has appeared in the land of Uncle Sam. 
Only a couple of years ago a literary friend 
writing about American poetry said: “In Poetry, 
mere words and sonorous prosaic word-combi- 
nations; a cheap realism is running amuck 
everywhere.’ He was right. But, today, with 
the appearance of Rose, O’Neill’s The Master- 
Mistress the sting of that reproach has been 
removed, 


I bring this weight of savage singing here, 
Fitting for you who feast upon fierce things... 


* The Master-Mistress: Poems by Rose 
O'Neill. With drawings by the author. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf. 1922. §2.50, 


The Sonnet begs me like a bridegroom, 
“Come within”, 

“This palace! Not for me, the desert-born!” 
I turn me, as from some too lordly sin, 

And like a singing Hagar, pause and pass 
To lift for night’s sweet thieves my houseless 

horn 
In broken rhythms of the windy grass. 


Like drifting sand my love doth drift and 
change— 
I strangely sing because my love is strange. 


hes when the gray sea of my silence moves, 

The wounded waves with sluggard rollings part 

To let cub some dis-fathomed monster's head 

With blind and streaming eyes: So from his 
bed, 

Heaves up my heavy art. 


There you have the motif on which our 
pagan wsthete builds her jewelled castle of song. 
Her conceptions are Homeric and in sheer lyri- 
cism she reminds ns of Shelley. She handles a 
great variety of rhymes with amazing ease and 
grace—like Swinburne let us say. And yet 
there is a certain quality in her art which is 
the poet’s very own—it. defies all attempts at 
comparison. Strong as adamant, fresh and 
delicate as an autumn morning in Bengal, the 
bewitching beauty of her words carries one 
along in an onrush of ecstasy undefined and 
indefinable. She is mad with her ‘savage sing- 
ing’: and we bless her for being so. 

In the valley restless, 

-Where the birds are nestless, 

All my hearts are shaking 

Like blown water quaking, 

For the wind along thé leaves has made me mad. 

There is too much meaning 

Where the trees are leaning, 

And the rocks conferring 

Make a fearful stirring ; 

The wind along the leaves has made me mad, 

Beat down and still 

The howling of the kennelled will 

And hungry hounds of sight! 

Then a murmur, that murmured as sweet 

As lutes in far places that fade : 

Add T heard his crystal feet “ 

* | That stole to my side and stayed, 

And his call was the sound of‘the sea, 


af 
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The ’plaining of rivers in rain, 

The moan of all birds there be 

That make singing in their pain, 
The wind it thieved me, 
The Moon bereaved me, 

They stole my pretty husband for their play ! 
She, whose peacock coloured cries 
Woke the dead man in his bed, 

And fooled him back from Paradise, 
With his pale heart turned to red: 
She, the horn that warriors led, 
Clamour of the larks that rise, 

And viol of the swan that dies! 





I will restore 
Me to the valley’s eve and noon, 
And crack my heart no more, 
But hide, in poor delight 

Of harmless things, 
From haunt of height 
And windy width of wings. 





Weary of whiteness and pallor of gold 
On tresses of northmen that curl in the cold; 
T fied the austere, 
I fled the blue eye: 
And journeying far with a star 
That flamed ever fiercer, revolted from fear, 
And made bold 
By the high broken bars of the cold, - 
Like a lion leaped in the sky. 





It was light 

As a leaf along the floor, 
Or a wind in the door, 
Or the shadow on the stair, 
That might not be there. 
When she held it on her knee, 
She wore her silken gloves, 
As one, all carefully, 
Holding doves. 


When she combed its hair, 
Golden silk, 

She was faint with fairy care, 
Pale as milk, 


S meamemad 


So, you would not forgive me... 

And your velvet sigh, 

Averted from this bitter-fruited I, 

Fell like a plume behind you as you went; 
While, backward sent, 

The wounded condor’s look 

Burned on the one forsook, 


Beneath your spacious eye's extinguished 
sweet, : 2 
With sootheless deserts of extreme defeat. 


meerte ds - 
* 


Ab, he went away too far! 
Farther than lost leaves and lovers are! 
With loss of singing lips, 
Greater than the loss of golden ships, 
Steeper than the losing of a star— 
He went away too far. 





A dirty urchin climbed the tree 

Where sat the throned and plumed me: 
I brandish bunt a golden tongue, 

And charm him who defiles my young. 
Honied curses grace his sins— 

The murderer slays to violins! 





Do not weep now while the evening goes, 
While that wounded rose 
Drops a flight of fainting petals there 
On the heavy air; 
Every one a dying butterfly, 
Falling like a sigh : 
Do not weep now while the evening goes. 
Her poetry is all embracing—wide in its 
appeal as nature herself from which she has 
sprung. ‘The Ballad of a Dead Boy’, ‘The 
tragedy of a ‘Lioness’ in Captivity, The pathos 
of ‘The Betrayed’ mother’s cradle song to he= 
child, The lament of the ‘War-Wilfe’, The yearn- 
ing of tae ‘Hagle Hunter’ for the ‘Valley’s eve 
and noon’, “The Son’ who complains of dying 
too sooc—the multifarious moods and passions 
which sway and move the mortal find true anc 
telling expression in her poetry in language of 
haunting beauty, which, by the way, is the 
ultimate aim of all true art. Now she seales the 
‘height-hurting’ sky, anon she grovels on the 
soil with the lowly grass to fathom the secrets 
of air and earth. 


Then:passion made me tall,—I heaved me 

Against the sky and shook it like a tree. 

The star flew out like birds with chirping 
tunes, 

And from their bows I loosened all the moons: 

The moons they fell like apples in your lap 

And told your knees their silverine mishap ,... 





Some dishonoured garden be my place: 
‘Where the savage grass, 

Shagey son of vagabond disgrace, 
Sighs his rude “Alas”, 

Over princely flowers all discrowned, 
Poverties embracing on the ground ; 

Bankrupt lovers hiding breasted heads 
In their beggared beds, 





Poems such as A Dream of Sappho, Sale, The 
Delight, Mea Culpa, The Trapper of Stars, Sea- 
Comer, The Stag, Earth, Another Spring, The 
Waking House, -Phe Day the: Doo’ was Fixed, 
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The Event, Who Befriend Me, Love-Ending, A 
Skeleton Addresyes ete., The Returned, The Gift, 
The Great Clown are masterpieces of verse, pro- 
ducts of a fervid imagination and informed with 
a noble passion, which will easily take their 
rank alongside the best poetry that have ever 
heen written in the “English language. The 
book is illustratsd with nine vigorous.drawings 
by the poet herself-—drawings which have already 


won the homage of eminent art crities of the 
West, some of whom have compared her with the 
great Rodin of world-wide fame. The space at 
our disposal ‘is limited and we must close this . 
too inadequate review of a great work of art. ’ 
But before we do so we ask all lovers of genuine . 
poetry to read this book and enjoy the rare and 
abiding literary treat provided therein. ae 


- REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS = 


{ Books in the following languages will be noticed : Assamese, Bengali, English, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and’ 
Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college-teat-books and their annotations, pamphlets 
and, leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., will not be noticed. The recevpt of 
books received. for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 
The renew of any book is not guaranteed. .Books should be sent to owr office, addressed to the: 
_wdssamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the langucige of ! 
the books. No criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published Editor, M. RB. ] 


fae ENGLISH 


. Tur Day -or Appa i—A saga of . Rajput 
Chivalry as sung by minstrels of Northern India. 
Partly translated in English Ballad Metre by the 
ate William Waterfield of the Bengal Civit Service, 
with an Introduction and Abstracts of the untrans- 
stated portions by Sir George Grierson, K. 0. I. EB. 
Published by the Oxford University Press. Pages 
278. | 


The book begins with the abduetion of a 
Princess of Kanonj by Prithwiraj Chowhan of 
-Ajmere—the rape of Sanjogini—and is followed 
by a seriesof battles between Alha and Udan, 
the principal champion knights of Mahoba’ and 
the different -Rajput chiefs including Prithwiraj 
himself. - It ends with the fall of Mahoba, death 
of its king Parmal Chandel and his only son 
Brahma and the total extinction of the Mahoba 
Chandel family and kingdom. 

The song. is loved and sung asa national 
song by the Hindi-speaking Hindus, specially 
soldier inhabitants of the United Provinces, 
Ondb, .-Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Central 
‘Provinces, etc., and wherever these soldiers go 
they carry this favourite song of Rajput 
chivalry with them_as the best means of enter- 

‘tainment. Some soldiers, they say, in.the Great 
War sang: it even in the Trenches of France. 

_ Strictly speaking, all the heroes and the 

hattles fire ngt historic, but'the principal heroes 


were historic personages and some of the battles 
were really fought, though they are described 
here with -great exaggeration. The singers, ; 
again, have added from time to time their! 
personal experiences ; for instance, in the war’ 
with Prithwiraj they sing of sappers, miners, 
bombshells, Ramanandi Tilak and so forth. In | 
the song the Mahoba family becomes extinct in 
the last or closing battle, but history says that 
Mahoba and the western portion of the Chandel 
kingdom were conquered by Prithwiraj in 1182, 
while Parmal, the king of Mahoba, fought against 
the Muhamedans till 1203, and after him his son; 
ruled over the eastern portion, and the family . 
became extinct in Akbar’s time about 1565, 

The original composer of the song is lost in: 
obscurity, though he is supposed to be a bard of 
the Mahoba Oourt, and a personal friend of! 
Alha. Whoever the author may be, the song 
describes very minutely and vividly the customs, 
manners and prejudices of the Rajputs of the 
12th century and the able translator, in spite of - 
exaggerations and tedious repititions, so common 
in .Bardie songs, has not omitted a single: 
episode. Every idea of the original, however 
trivial, may be traced admirably transliterated: 
in the present book. But some of these ctstoms 
have changed now and others have beeome 
obsolete. They are not likely to be understood 
by the modern readers unless fully explained. 
Some of them are explained in footnotes by Sir 
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George, but they are few and short. These 
explanations, again, should be carefully revised 
by one more familiar with Indian customs and 
vocabulary. A few of the more objectionable 
inistakes (both in translation and explanation) 
may be enumerated as follows :— 

1. Rang-mahal (many places). . 

2. Dasehra festival (note 1, page 61). 

3. Tecka (many places—note 6, page 76). 

4, Ramanandi Tilak (many places—page 
80 &e. ). 

5. Aipan-bari (in marriage battles—page 
158 and note page 192). : Pe 
' 6. Negi (marriage battles—p. 218). 

7. “Marriage cups run over with blood” 
(page 93). 

8. Udan’s lamentations (page 272). 

In No. 7, “marriage cups” will suggest to a 
modern reader small cups of wine sipped in mar- 
riage festivities, but the minstrel does not mean 

-cup at all. He means Kalas or big pots of brass, 
silver’ or gold, which is filled with water and 
generally covered by an unskinned cocoanut, 
some leaves and flowers and some red powder 
sprinkled over. Several such Kalases are 
arranged on the spot where marriage ceremony 
is performed and the bride makes the indis- 
pensable seven circuits. The ‘minstrel means 
that in marriage battles these Kalases 
disfigured with the blood of the slain warriors 
to such an extent that they appear as if dipped 
in blood. 
' In No. 8, Udan’s lamentation as given in 
the abstract by Sir George (p. 272) the able 
scholar seems to overlook the Hindu notion of 
Transmigration of Soul and Rebirth, and the 
Hindu way of strongly expressing an idea,— 
where a European will say “you may search all 
your life bub will not get it,” a Hindu will 
probably say “you may search it during seven 
spans of life, yet will not getit,” i.e. search 
if all your life and after death when you are 
reborn, continue the search and so on for seven 
life-times. Besides, Udan does not mean what 
is given in the abstract. 

» é AmRITALAL SIL 


Srupies iv Tasawwor: By Mr. Khaje Khan, 


B.A. Pp. XI+212. Publishers:—( 1) Muslim 
University Book Depot, Aligarh (U.P.). (2) 
Theosophical Publishing Hotise, Adyar ( Madras ). 

The esoteric side of Islam has hitherto been 
almost a sealed book to the non-Muslim students 
of religion. Bona fide non-Muslim researchers 
like Dr. Nicholson of Cambridge, and recognised 
Muslim savants like Dr.._ Iqbal of Lahore have 
confined their essays to the historical aspect of 
Islamic mysticism. NoIndian Muslim, at any 
rate, has so far sought to deliver the message of 
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Sufism to the people speaking~ other languages 
than his own,—translations of course being 
excepted. 

Mr. Khaja Khan is perhaps the first tiller 
of this virgin soil; and we heartily weleome 
his pioneer work. In the thirteen chapters of 
his treatise he has lucidly explamed,in a lan- 
guage ‘intelligible Both to the philosophic 
and the lay reader, the central tenets of Suf- 
ism, its basic principles and collateral doctrines, 
its various schools, and their special practices. 
He has achieved remarkable success in eluci- 
dating such abstruse subjects as Hssence and 
Attributes, the nature of Soul, Predestination, 
Annihilation, etc. The book closes with a very co- 
pious glossary of the technical terms of Tasaw- 
waf, which is partienlarly useful. As a handy 
compendium of Islamic mysticism it would prove 
of immense service to anybody who comes to 
read it. | ; 


Aut Asour tae Kurparat : 
Abbas. Pp. 868, Publisher : 
Chaudhuri. College - Street 
Price ts. 2-4 as. 


The title is self-explanatory. The book is 
divided into four parts. Part I explains the 
conception of Khilafat in Islam—condition of 
Khilafat, the status of the Khalifa, de, Part 
II, the most elaborate chapter of the book, is an 
exhaustive record of.the activities of the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation to Europe in 1920, headed 
by Maulana Mohammad Ali. Part III, which 
is now happily out-of-date, gives the terms of 
the Turkish Peace Treaty of May 1920, and 
describes its effects on India. Part IV, a 
glorious and perennial.monument-of the triumph 
of Gandhism, records. the views of. the great 
Mahatma, Shri Sankaracharya, and Malaviyaji 
on the Khilafat. Though rather a belated 
publication, and out-of-date in certain respects, 
the book is still of value as a concise. and 
authentic epitome of the Khilafat activities 
in 1920, and as a, general. introduction to the 
proper study of the Khilafat movement, er 


‘ Inpanr Feepinc anp Hyqimsr: By Chandra 
Chakraberty. Publisher—Ram Ohandra Chakra- 
berty, M: A., 58, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


This is a small useful pamphlet of 26 pages 
treating of the important subjects of infant 
feeding and hygiene of the baby. In a country 
like India where on an average about 50 per 
cent of infants .are carried away within one. 
year of birth, there is something radically 
‘wrong in the care and management of Indian 
babies which -would account for such appalling 
annual loss of child-life. Ignorance, poverty, 
impure milk supply, insanitary surroundings, 


By Mr, M. H, 
Fiay and Ray 
Market, Calcutta. 
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‘superstitions ‘and certain social customs are 
some of the important causes which contribute 
to the incidence of heavy loss of child-life in 
India, and bad and unscientific feeding is not at 
all a negligible factor in the group of the con- 
tributary causes. The author has rightly 
observed thatan invalided, dying or a dead 
baby speaks loudly of parental ignorance and 
incompetence, communal negligence and lack of 
care and hygiene, and backwardness of national 
culinre, and that infant sickness or mortality 
is a good barometer of racial progress in the 
inverse proportion. If is a matter of sincere 
gratification that a chdld-welfare movement has 
in righs earnest been set on foot in India, at. 
Teast in some of the large towns, to combat the 
evil, and the organisers of this beneficent move- 
ment, official and non-official, are to be congra- 
tulated on the -success which has already 
attended their noble efforts. 

- Uertain portions of the book dealing with the 
differential composition of milk of various 
domesticated animals for utilisation as infant 
food in Hen of mother’s milk, have been made 
rather .i00 technical to be easily understood by 
lay zeaders for whom the book is primarily 
inteaded, and it may be noted that the composi- 


tion of sheep’s and goat’s milk as regards fat 


and milk-sugar, is not correctly given so far as 
such milk is obtainable in this country. 

Such books are likely to be of much greater 
use, if published in the Indian vernaculars. 


Enumentary Hyoens: By B. L. Bhatia § 
P.N. Surt. — Publishers—Longmans, Green §° Co. 

This book consists of 141 pages, treating of 
thé elementary principles of Hygiene and their 
application to conditions of Indian life, Indian 
home and Indian towns and villages. Itis pri- 
marily .intended for a text-book for Matricu- 
lation: students of the Punjab University and 
other parts of India; but as a copy of the 
Syllabus of Hygiene for the Punjab University 
is not appended to the book, we cannot say how 
far the book conforms to the syllabus. So far 
as the Caleutta University is concerned, the 
course is higher and wider than that treated in 
the book. 

The book is written in a simple and easy 
style and some of the subjects are illustrated by 
good diagrams. It contains much useful informa- 
tion regarding Air, Water, Food, Exercise, 
Infectious Diseases and Disinfection, Disposal of 
Refuge, Personal Hygiene, etc., which would 
“benefit the beginner in the study of Hygiene. 
The printing, paper, and the get-up of the book 
are quite good. 

‘A few slight inaccuracies and a few printing 
tistaxes here and there occur in the book, 
which we hope to see removed in the next 
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edition. For example, in page 77, the percent- 
age of fat in human milk bas been shown as 4, 
whereas it is invariably below 3. Then again in 
page 99, 13 chittacks (8 ounces) of salt have been 
recommended for daily individual consumption, 
which ordinarily should not be more than 3 
chiftack (1 ounce). . 

We should have much liked to see Chlorz- 
nation of Water mentioned under the heading of 
“Purification of Water” on page 66. 

We have no doubt that the book will prove 
useful to students as well as to general readers. 


Cuunitat Boss, 


Tur New Japan: By James H. Cousins. 
Ganesh § Co., Madras. 


This is a delightful little book by Dr. James 
H. Cousins,- the well-known Irish poet. Dr. 
Consins went to Japan in1919 as Professor of 
English Literature to the Keio University. The 
book gives us a delightful picture of Japan 
mixed with a good deal of plain-speaking on 
things which did not please him. We shall 
present to our readers certain things which 
interested us very much. 

On his arrival at Kobe harbour his first im- 
pression was that 

“Tt was interesting to stand on the threshold 
of two civilisations ; one lying behind the range 
of hills in front of me with clouded and rain- 
bowed possibilities, a civilisation that had 
stretched its hands towards me out of romance 
bearing in one a succession of blossoms and in 
the other a sword with a butterfly on its edge ; 
the other closing behind me with a brassy bang 
after twenty-eight days of voyaging with a 
group of young bloods whose contacts with 
Asia (on which they based large generalisations 
to the detriment of the Asiatic) were the 
brothels, cinematograph theatres and drinkshops 
of the ports, if their boastings were true.” 

The porters came to remove his things. 

“They simply waited, and in due time each 
had his charge assigned to him to see ashore 
and through the customs, There was no bar- 


gaining, no ‘advances’, no surplusages, no noise, 


no delay, no indignity.” ° 

It must have been a great relief to the poet 
after his experiences in India. 

He refers to the lies that Japan’s rivals in 
commerce spread against the Japanese, in a 
truly refined manner. 

“T found forming in my mind the idea that 
along the shores of eastern Asia a new mytho- 
logy of Japan was being created—not out of fhe 
Soul of Japan bunt out of the imaginations of 
rivals in the game of commercial selfishness who 
would not be at all happy if Japan falsified the 
new mythology.” oe, 


Sd 
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_ He started on his-first journey in a Japanese 
rickshaw. The rickshaw man assumed that 
like other white men he too would “like to 
see very nice girls”, and he tried several times to 
impress Dr. Cousins with his ability to take him 
to the right place. And the poet had “a bad 
quarter of an hour of thought on the appalling 
degradation which the sonl of Humanity is 
suffering, becatse men have set themselves 
below the beasts of the field who know their 
seasons of desire.” 

He was met by. Yone Noguchi at Yokohama 
and they went together to Tokio, Dr. Cousin’s 
destination. At Tokio Dr. Cousins was astonished 
to find huge buildings built in foreign style. 
He was struck by the railway station, which 
betrayed French. Renaissance in appearance. 
He asked Noguchi, “But why French? This is 
Japan.” Noguchi answered, “There are several 
Japans.”—And the Dr. “began to see light.” 
‘Dr. Cousins gives several delight{ul sketches 
of the Japanese home. Lack of space prevents 
us from quoting any. In the chapter dealing 
with the Problems of Hnvironment, he records 
one very interesting experience. 

“One day when passing the hut (a police 
outpost) I looked straight at the policeman and 
noticed that he did not salute me. Then I got 
a flash-light glance into my own psychology and 
into the new life that was around me. I-was 
no Jonger in India where an arrogant overlord- 
ship (now happily passing ) had turned a large 
part of the people into salaaming sycophants... 
biseusett On the quay-side at Calcutta docks my 
blood had boiled at seeing a foreign police offi- 
cial assault an Indian policeman for some 
offence that the lay eye could not see; but in 
Japan the policeman comes into the circle of 
respect along with other members of the 
community.” ; 

Describing the New Culture and the Old in 
Japan the- poet remarks : : 

- “There is no use denying the musical con- 
quest of Japan by Europe and America.” 

All Japanese are poets. Dr. Cousins gives 
a translation of a famous Hokku or seventeen 
syllable poem of three lines. 


Old temple. 
Bell voiceless. 
Cherry blossoms fall! 


' “Its effectiveness is not in the accomplish- 
ment of utterance of a great idea, but in the use 
of a universally known method for making a 
suggestion that will have an aesthetic response 
in the mind of a Japanese reader.” 

- About Japanese drama Dr. Cousins says : 
“The modern drama in Japan, as elsewhere, 

is under the sex-obsession, and presents to the 

clean and pliable drama, of romance a lament- 


able contrast of ‘meticulously worked-out eroti- 
cism and neuroticism.” , 
We cannot deal with this excellent book at 
length, as it deserves, owing to limitation of 
space. There are. the highly ‘interesting 
chapters on ‘Life in a University’, ‘Japanese 
Paniting and Painters,’ ‘Che Flowers of Tokio’, 
‘Foreign Relations’, and ‘Activities and Relaxa- 
tions’, which deserve . the attention of all 
who feel interested in the new Japan. Dr. 
Cousins has done a service to humanity by 
showing up the inventors of the ‘New Mythology’ 
against Japan. Even great minds have been 
duped by propaganda and the New Japan will ~ 
be an effective antidote.. : 
, A, C, 


A PsycHoLocicaL AND Portic APPROACH TO THE 
Srupy of Curist in tae Fourtn Gospri: By Eva 
Gore-Booth.. Published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green § Co. Pp. XV +868. Price 8s. 6d, 


The book is divided inte two parts. The 
first part (called “Explanatory Essays”) deals 
with (i} Divine and Human Personality, (ii) 
The Psyche or Life in God, (iii) The Mind or 
Truth in God, (iv) The Self or Love in God, 
(-v) Evolutionary Vibrations. In the second 
part the authoress gives an allegorical interpro- 
tation of the teachings of Christ. It is divided 
into twenty-one chapters corresponding to the 
twenty-one chapters of the Fourth Gospel. In 
these chapters she interprets this Gospel in her 
own way, ; 

She uses “such expressions as the psyche, 
vibration, the universal psyche, death,  evo- 
lution, tke self, God, ete. Sueh words as 
these are used as they might be used in a 
poem without any reference io preconceived 
technical, mechanical, philosophical or theologic- 
al meaning”. XI, 

‘The reader is asked,’ writes our authoress, 
‘to look on this book as thé result of that experi- 
ence that Friends call a concern, on the part of 
the writer, to offer to others certain personal 
intuitions and ideas, that have no claim to 
scholarship but are the result of a study of the 
New Testament, prayer and experience.” P, XII: 

She -has, in many places, rejected both the 
authorised and revised versions of the New 
Testament. She calls these “Unimag?native” 
(p22). on 

Her interpretation of some of the Biblical 
events is given below. 

‘In the description of the crucifixion (John 
XIX, 33, 35 ) it is stated that when the soldier 
wounded Christ, from the wound flowed not only 
hlood but water......This surely cannot refer 
to a mere physical happening...... lt surely 
must mean that whoever saw. it (with psychic 
sight) and apparently, there was only one, 
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(“he who saw it”) saw that when Christ’s 
blood flowed, a psychic force “water” flowed’ 
forth in the psychic element” (p. 57 ). 

Christ turned water into wine. Her inter- 
pretation is—“The clear water of purified 
psychic life is changed intd the wine of spiri- 
tral life” (p. 163 ). 

Christ’s walking on the water means that 
“Christ was able, in perfect peace, to tread 
under his feet the psychic waters” (p. 216). 

Ovr authoréss has explained many other 
events in a similar way. 

This shows that she is not satisfied with 
what is called Christianity by the ordinary 
people or by the Biblical scholars. She has, 
tierefore, tried to pour her new allegorical wine 
into the old bottle of the Bible. 

These interpretations are not new to our 
countrymen. Their gods and goddesses, their 
s.crifices and traditions, were long long ago 
explained allegorically (or ‘poetically’ or ‘psycho- 
lugically’, as our authoress prefers to say). : 


MAHRESCHANDRA .Guosn, 
HINDI. 


Asitasateu: By Jayasankar Prasad. Pubd- 
lashed by the Hindi-Grantha Bhandar, Benares 
City. Pp. 1424+ XVI- 1922. Price Re. 1-2. 

The dimly known past of India has been depict- 
eon the canvas ofa play, which gives the author 
great credit. Indeed the troublous times of 
Ajatasatru are a fit subject for dramatic treat- 
ment. .The songs of this play are generally real 
songs, but the couplets are useless. The 
author gives all the informations in the preface, 
on which he shapes his plot. 
o' a picture from the statue of Ajatasatru, which 
is kept in the Museum at Muttra, is a new. 
feature. 

Armaviaya: By Viswambhar Sahay ‘Prem? 
Fublished by the Visva Sahitya Bhandar, Merath 
Cy. Pp. 112. Price 12 annas. 1922. 

A plain social fiction. 
wrought, 


The songs are over: 


AKALIYON KA ADARSA Satyacrana: Sampiurna- 


nunda, B. Sc. Published by the Hind? Sahitya 
Mandir, Benares City. 1922. Pp. 84, Price 
8 annas 


The recent ‘Satyagraha’ movement among 
the Akalis of the Punjab has been dealt with in 
its various aspects in this short but most inter- 
esting book. The old history of the Sikh com- 
mrnity as well as that of the recent occurrences 
keeps us spell-bound. The Grantha Sahib, 
Gurudwara Nankana Sahab, Bhent Baisakhi, ° 
Pincha-ka-karas, Nirmal, Udasi, and tke two 
iain sections of the Sahajdhari and the Amritad- 
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havi—all of these illuminating features in connec- 
tion with Sikhism are given ina nutshell. One 
going through the book will be convinced that 
the Akalis have fully justified their claim to the 


epithet ( Akali ) which means ‘immortal’! The 


several pictures of the wounded Akalis en- 
hance the usefulness of the book. 


Tastra-Kaumupi: By Thakur Brajmohan 
Singh, B. A. Bar-at-Law. Published by the 
‘Lakshman’ Sahitya Bhandar, Lucknow. 1928. 
Pp. 234+ XIV. Price 8-annas. 


This pamphlet gives the bare outlines of the 
vast Tantric literature, only a part of which is 
still extant, with a historical sketch of its 
development. The author will do a service to 
the general public by publishing similar short 
discourses on the Tantra. , 


Sanityatocnan: By Shyamsundar Das, B. A.,; 
Lecturer, Benares Hindu University. Published by 
the Salitya-Ratna-Mala Office, Benares. 
AIT +369 4+XYV. ° Price Rs. 2. 1922. 


The author of this work is to be congratu- 
Jated for marking a new era in Hindi critical 
literature. The various fields of literary acti- 
vities have been ably dealt with. The list of 
books consulted will convince one of the am- 
ount of labour which such a work requires. The 
author has justified the choice of Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya in selecting him for the task of 
preparing the Hindi courses for the Benares 
‘Hindu University. Onthe whole the work is 
of a general character as it is bound to be. We 
hope the author will-produce more critical works 
on each of the subjects touched upon and enrich 
the Hindi literature by particular reference to 
the Hindi authors. 


- MAnina-MAHATTWA : By Shiwpujan Sahaya. 
Published by Jitiu Prasad Ramsundar, 54 Sukea 
Street, Caleutta. Pp. 286. Price Rs. 2. 1922.. , 


Ten short stories—the first three based on his- 
torical facts and the remaining seven of social in- 
terest--are collected in this book, meant for 
ladies. Most of the stories are pleasant and the 
style is good. 


Strant-viprona: Pt. Iswariprasad Sarma. 
Published by the Rastriya-grantha-vratnakar Office, 
162-64 Harrison Road, Caleutia. Pp. 585. Price 
Rs. 4. 1922. ; 


This work on the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 will 
add to the permanent stock of historical litera- 
ture in Hindi. In writing this book the author 
had to study important works in various, lan- 
guages—v7iz., English, Bengali, Marathi, etc. The 
works of Sir John Kaye, Henry Gilbert, Charles 
Ball, and Rajanikanta Gupta and others have 
been laid under contribution. The 24 illus- 
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trations bearing on the 
esting features of the work. 

KETHERINE: 
the Rashtri reya-grantha-ratnakar 
Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
1922. 


The life-story of Katherine Broshkovosky .so 
full of amazing incidents conclusively proves 
that fact is stranger than fiction, A daughter 
ofa wealthy man, she renounced her all for ‘the 
sake of uplifting the masses and freeing the 
country from the clutches of the despotic Czar of 
Russia. The development of such a life—which. 
is well depicted in this little book—is bound to. 
be interesting to all. 


Ramnirikshan Singh 
works— 


(a) Pasrrra Jrpan.—Pp. 54. Price As. 6. 


subject are 


Office, 162-64 
Pp. 56. Price 8 annas. 


writes two short 


1922, 


(b) Hamara Samas.—Pp. 22. Price As. 2 
1922, Published by NODECTE HOMER. Monin, 


Laheriaserat. 


The first is on hygiene and sanitation. 
The second isa treatise on ‘the condition of 
villages in Behar,’ 


Kan vataa Ratt Sastra, Parrl: By Pandit 
Thakurdatta Sarma, Vaidya, Lahore. . Published 
by the Desopakaraka Pustekalaya, Lahore. Pp. 
412. Price Rs. 6. 


The very name of the work requires a note of 
explanation. At the very outset it should be 
remarked that the work is a ‘scientific’ one and 
is from the pen of a veteran physician. The 
conclusions of Western, Ayurvedic and Yunani 
physicians are compiled in this work to guide 
and instruct the people in the art and science of 
the preseryation of physical beauty and abilities. 
It is a notable fact that Sanskrit literature 
abounded in similar works and the ausbor 
proceeds on the lines of those works and com- 
pares the opinions laid down therein with those 
of the modern experts. The history of the 
Koka-Sastra is interesting. Brahma, Nendi, 
, Badhanacharyya, Uddalaka, Vabhrabyacharyya, 
Dattaka, Gonarda, Ghotakamukacharyya, 
Narayana, Sukumara, Gonikaputra, Vatsyayana 
(the author of the Kama Sutras), Maharaja 
‘Virabhadra, and Kukkoka are celebrated writers 
in Sanskrit. The opinions of some of these 
works were held in high esteem in a discourse 

by Dr. P. Peterson before the Royal Asiatic 
ndete in 1891, and he advised -the study of 
_ the “Kama Sutras” as beneficial to society. - 
he author of this work is to be praised for 
keeping up a scientific attitude all through, and 
also for good’ taste. Various physical defor- 
ities, and their remedies are tactfully treated 


8 ° 


inter-_ 


By Bamprasad. Published b by 
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by the physician, whole practical ad¢ice will be 
welcome to many. There are 50 illustrations 
from photographs, besides about 250 ordinary 
ones. Exercises for all the limbs ef.the body as 
shown in ihe work will be reckoned -a great help 
towards physical culture and devélopment—on 
which worldly enjoyments of human beings 
depend so greatly. : 


Mauarma Mazzini: By ee a 
Published by Pranvir Pustakamala Office, Nagpur. 
Pp, 214. Price Re. 1-8. 1922. 


The life story of Joseph J Mazzini, the saviour 
of Italy. is told in all its various aspects i in this 
work. The foot-notes are useful. 


Buarar-anaxta Ainpryus: By an Indian. 
Published by the Gandhi-Hindi-Pustak-Bhandar, 
Kalbadevt, Bombay. Po. 382 + XV. Price Sts. 2-4, 
1923. 


The rame of Mr. C. F. Andrews is a house- 
hold‘wordé both with the educated and unedu- 
cated Indians, and will go down to posterity as 
thatof a British and Christian soldier who 
fought for the uplift of India, and as a saint 
who sacrificed his all at her altar. The_life- 
sketch of such a man amongst men should be 
in the hands of every true Indian and lover of 
India. Mahatma Gandhi writes in the Foreword 
about his “conviction that there does not exist 
in India a more truthful, more humble and 
more devoted servant of hers. than C..F, 
Andrews.” This most interesting book is, like 
a fiction and shows the successive’ steps of 
development of a true man amidst various odds. 
The ‘bock is not without humorous touches, 
When he started: for India for the first time a 
loving old woman told him—‘I have heard that 
they are cannibals over there, Mr. Andrews, 
I shall pray to God, night and day, that they: 
would not eat youup.” “But the apprehensiong 
of the old woman came true quite in another 
sense. C. F. A. (or Christ’s Faithful Apostle— 
as described by.a writer) is ‘devoured’ by his 
thoughts for the Indians !” 

Various phases of this self-less life are 
touched upon in this‘ work—as a public defender 
of the rights of India, ag an independent thinker 
in religious matters, as an indefatigable writer, 
and as a most simple: ‘and unostentatious man in 
private life in a poorly ‘and unfurnished room 
in -the Santiniketan. We greet him as 
Rabindranath greeted: him in 1914 on the occa- 
sion of his settling ati Santiniketan— 


os niga dat et aTataIe & Os 
i 0 BAR afm cist ware 
3 avet fea. QS TF ALAST ATT. 
. 3 aay Cl HG; eiaeni vee 
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SIS AAT FA ArAVeT |Ty, 
S ae, WaW KT, AAT AAAI | 
Hart Bay Aer VTAGA ST 
SAL, ALT TIE BE aA |’ 
The author, who has been intimately con- 
nected with Myr. Andrews for several years, 
deserves our heartfelt thanks for this most 


interesting book which is refreshing both for 
its subject-matter and the manner of narration. 


(a) Cuarrrra-Sixsoa : By  Badaridatta 


Sarma. Pp. 150. Price As. 10. 1918. 
(b) Vicwara-Kusumansatt: By Badaridatta 
Josht. Pp. 180. Price As. 10. 1922. 


(c) Sanrtya-Suman: By Balkrishna Bhatta. 
Published by L. K. Bhatia, 94, Cotton Street, 
Caleutta. Pp. 120, Price As. 8. 1922. 
(Quad ed.) F 


These three books’contain thoughtful articles. 
Rames Basv, 


KANARESE, 


Kavya Ratnagara: A book of poems compiled 
by Mr. Ugran Mangeshrao and published by 
Balaschitya Mandala, Manglore. Crown octavo, 
Pp. 56. Price As. 5, 


The book under review is a collection of 
poems mostly lyrical, by modern and living 
poets, with a sprinkling of select pieces from the 
ancients. We cannot say that it contains the 
best compositions of the best of living poets. 
The compiler has, however, never aimed at 
bringing together such productions. His is a 
modest attempt to put into the hands of the 
youngsters simple songs and thus introduce 
them io the charm of old and new poetry. He 
promises us a second part also and let us hope 
he will succeed in it as wellas he has done in 
this case. 


R. Divaxan. 
URDU, 


BASAER-UL-QURAN : By Maulvi Mahammed 
Mehdt. Pp. 208. Price Re. 1-8 as. Publisher: Zill- 
us-Sultan Book Agency. Bhupal State. 


The Sacred Book of Islam contains quite a 
large number of anecdotes, stories and histories 
of ancient nations, prophets, apostles, and 
others, in different settings and with varying 
contents scattered throughout its pages. The 
author of the book under review has called these 
fregments from different contexts and has sys- 
tematically arranged each narrative in a separate 
chapter. To these he has appended his own 
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reflections and moral precepts which, he thinks, , 
are directly deducible from the Quran, and which,’ 
according to him, it really aimed to inculcate. 
The attempt has on the whole been successful ; 
and the book would prove both interesting 
and instructive to the general reader as well as 
boys and girls. The language is easy. 


Sserat Gazt Mcstara Kemat Pasna: By Agha 
Rafig Bulandshahri, with a photograph of Mustafa 
Kemal. Pp. 158. Price 1-8. Publisher, Najat Book 
Agency, Bijnor (U. P.). ; 

An interesting and readable account of the 
hero of Angora’s life, activities and achievements, 
with a judicious selection of his speeches— 
mainly a reprint of newspaper articles. 


A. M. 
TELUGU. 


A History or Tenucu Prose Lrreratcre— 
Vou. l. By G.V. Raghava Row, B. A. Yellaman- 
chile, Price 1-8-0. 


Sri Krishna Deva Raya popularly known as 
the “Andhra Bhoja” aptly remarked that “the 
Telugu language occupied the lowest place in 
the Indian languages.” With his princely muni- 
ficence he bestowed encouragement on the 
Telugu writers of his day. By his own personal 
example in writing his famous “Amuktamalyada” 
and by his Court patronage of the “ashta digga- 
jamulu” he earned everlasting reputation for 
himseli and so warmly endeared himself to the 
masses that his popularity has not diminished 
in any way in spite of the assiduous preaching 
of some thatit was Allasani Peddanna and not 
Srikrishna Deva Raya who wrote Amukta- 
malyada. Hven during this “Augustan age” 
of Telugu Literature little attention has been 
diverted to the study of Telugu prose. 


With the beginning of this century which 
has been curtly remarked by the Telugu scholars 
as the “age of renaissance” there has been noti- 
ceable improvement in Telugu literary advance- 
ment and progress. Truly speaking manifold 
have been the activities and various have been the 
directions in which the ebullition of the Telugu 
literary spirit can be discerned. Lyrical poetry, 
prabhandams, translations of scientific works, 
carefully compiled dramas, biographies, historical 
novels, books expounding the highest philoso- 
phical truths in simple and striking language 
intelligible to the masses, ably compiled diction- 
aries have all been produced during thig era. 
Cheap and ably edited journals in Telugu are 
inculeating a wholesome love for the language, 
historical traditions and cultural improvement 
of the Andhra people. Libraries have been 
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started even in obscure villages for the diffusion 
of learning on a wide scale. 


But during the survey of the whole gamut 
of Telugu literature from Nannayya down to the 
twentieth century, the one thing that strikes 
conspicuously the most careful reader is the 
.absence of a book dealing with the history of 
Telugu prose and its qualities and the great masters 
of Telugu prose and their influence on latter-cay 
prose-writers. The ancient grammarians in 
slavish adulation of Sanskritic writers like Dandi 
and others bothered themselves more with the 
beauties of poetry and laid down intricate rules 
for the right metrical composition and the 
harmonious melody of the Telugu prosody and 
the way in which Kavyams and Prabhandams 
should be written. 


Of late industrious writers have carefully 
compiled a history of the lives of the Telugu 
poets and the late Mr. G. Sreeramamurty 
Pantulu, K. Veeresalingam Pantulu and K. V. 
Lakshmana Rao have done yeoman’s service in 
this line. Eminent scholars like Ch. Veerabha- 
drarao, V. Subbarao and M. Ramakrishna Kavi 
are doing their level best to settle the chrono- 
logical side of the history of the Telugu poets. 


The book under review is an attempt to deal 

with the history of Telugu prose in a scientific 
and literary manner. He begins from the very 
beginning and makes an interesting study of the 
prose elements in the classical work of Nannayya 
~—his Bbharatamu. He estimates that 46 per 
cent of his writings consists of prose lines and 
‘the rest is verse. He studies the beauties of 
Nannayya’s style and with chosen and well- 
selected examples illustrates them one by one. 
He thus indirectly points out what should be 
the qualities of elegant Telugu prose and by this 
scientific deduction he has rendered great service 
-to the cause of Telugu literature. He also 
carefully studies the objects of Nannayya in 
introducing prose lines say between two verses 
.and shows why prose lines have been ckosen 
as the vehicle of expression instead of verse. 


Having arrived at the right qualities that 
conduce towards making Telugu prose elegant, 
- artistic and dignified, it remains for him to show 
how far the latter-day writers have displayed 
those qualities and the task of estimating Nan- 
nayya’s influence on the style of the latter-day 
prose-writers will also have to be accomplished 
by the author in the forthcoming volumes. I 
hope that the author will also account for the 


disappearance of the “Champu? Kavyamus,” ~ 


ie. “poems in a variety of composed metres 
j paragraphs in prose”, in 


terspersed with 
| . 


B. Ramacuanpra Rat, 


GUJARATI. 


" Sirawaran ( ByaTets): By Chandra Sankar 
Pranshankar Shukla, printed at the Navjivan 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth cover. Pp. 187. 
Price as. 12. ( 1923 ). 


The prominent incident in the lives of Rama 
and Sita, viz, her being carried away forcibly by 
Ravana, is narrated in this book on original 
lines. The style adopted is “chatty” and that 
is the secret of its success. We are of opinion 
that both children and adults of both sexes will 
read it with much pleasure and thereby derive 
great benefit and instruction. 


Haaapat Waatt, Experiments mn Epvcarion : 
There is a society in Bhavnagar, called the 
afaat aff. Its object is the spread of sound 


educatiou on national lines and it is served by 
several selfless educated men, like Prof. Narshing 
Prasad Kalidas Bhatt, who have sacrificed a life 
of ease and earning to devote themselves abso- 
Intely to the cause. The pamphlet is rightly 
called “experiments in education”, as some of 
the branches this society runs are hardly a 
couple of years old. All the latest “ideas” in 
education, such as the kindergarten and 
Montessori methods are being tried anc the 
results watched. The society is certainly doing 
creditabls work and is deserving of every ene 
couragement, ; 


anadt wera gay, Tue Greatest Man in rae 


Wortp: By Gobardhandas Kahandas Amin. 
Published by the Society for the Promotion of Cheap 
Interature and printed at tts own Press, Ahmeds 
abad. Cloth cover, pp. 885. Price Re. 1-4-0 (1923), 


fat atats} on Smorr Srontes, Parr VID1 


Published and printed as_above. Oloth cover. Pp. 
2004+K16+96. Price Re. 1-4-0 ( 1928 ). 

The first book is a life of Mahatma Gandhi, 
translated from Marathi and brought up to date 
and the second is a collection of pleasant short 
stories including those from Sa’adi’s Gulisian, a 
very welzome departure, as it contains some of 
the best and most delightful stories in this world. 


Visava Kara ( fanaaet):. By Sakarchand 


Manekchand Ghadiali, printed at the Loohana 
Steam Printing Press, Baroda. Thick card board. 
Pp. 227. Price Rs. 2-0-0 (1923). 

This book is a sort of olla podrida of ethical, 
moral, physical and other subjects, directions 
in regard to which, if followed faithfully as.given . 
by the writer, are bound to lead to success 
( fasta}. Tt is a compilation, in which hintg 
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have been gathered from miany sources and boldly 
set out. Its merit is its occasional out- 
=pokenness 
(1) feataaza} ayat ( Himalayni Yatra ), (2) 
Narayan Nit’, (8) Atmotkarsh (aiiwee ): By 


Naranjt Parusotiam Sangant. Printed at the Gujrat 


Pr inting Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 53: 
28:42, Price as. 4 each ( 1928 ). 


- The first of these pamphlets describes Hioegh 
ina scrappy way, the writer’s pilgrimage on 
foot to: Badri Kedar and beyond. He has 
embodied in it certain uncomplimentary observa- 
tions about Mahatma Gandhi’s activities. In 
the other two he gives some. practical ‘hints as 
to how a man should behave, if he wishes to 
“becathe worldly-wise and also religious. 


Narvapya ( aaa ): By Narsinhbhad [swar bhai 


Patel of Santinthetan. Printed at the Bombay Fine 
Art Printing Works, Oaleutta. Card board cover, 
unpaged. Price as, 12 ( 1928 ). 


A very cheap book looking to its fine artistic 
get up and printing. It is published in an 
oblong shape, bound with silk tassels, and print- 
ed on fine paper. It has gone ont of the usual 
way, in either not numbering the pages or num- 
bering them, ‘whenever numbered, in an entirely 
novel fashion by means of strokes only. As to 
“she original book of which this is a translation, 
it requires no introduction: it is Dr. Rabindra- 
nath’s collection of songs published at a very 
early stage in his literary career. We are glad 
‘shis work has been introduced to Gujarati 
readers 


mrarateiat aut (The Story of the Anda- 


ymans ): Publeshed by Dr. Sumant Mehta, and 
‘printed at the Vasant Pr inbing | Press, Alumedabad. 
‘Paper cover. Pp. 231. Price Re. 1-4-0 (1928 ). 


ata amg aurat ( Bengal during the period 


of the Bomb ‘Outvages ).: Published by Natwarlat 
Mulchand Vimavala, and printed at the Gandert 
‘Printing Press, Surat. Thick card board. Pp. 200. 
Price Re. 1-0-0 ( 1928 ). 

Mr. Natwarlal Vimavala is connected with 
-both these books, as his name occurs in both ‘of 


them. Barindra Kumar -Ghose’s syarfeat 
. 8TIHST BT has furnished the subject-matter of 


both the works, and the stories of others who 
also suffered like him, Ullaskar, Upendra, etc., 
- are also embodied in them. The original, when 
_- published, had made a great ‘stir’ and in these 
- hocks, too, we find a sustained interest kept up 
by the narrators,as the tales unfolded are of 
“abiding Tnberent; inso far as they narrate the 


unspeakable hardships endured in jail by 
members belonging to the higher strata of 
society, but cndured even then with a stoicism 
and a welcome, which have only now become 
the vogue because of Mahatmaji’s propaganda. 
Both the books are certainly very well written. 


faety date ai Part IT: By Jagannath Hari 


-Narayan Oza, Printed at the Loohana Mitra Steam 


Printing Press, Baroda. Thick card board. Pp. 50. 
‘Price Re. 0-8-0. ( 1923 ). 

- This is a translation in verse of Arnold’s_ 
Light of Asia. It is a continuation: we have . 
already noticed its first part; the present one 
keeps up‘all the good points thereof. 


ahefea arate: By Najuklal Nandlal 


Chokli. Printed at the Loohana Steam Printing 
Press, Baroda. 2nd Edition. Thick card board. 
Pp. 186. Pricé as. 12 ( 1923). 


The Mogul period is treated in this volume, 
in the present-day approved fashion wherein 
‘history consists of a continuous, informative 
narrative and not a mere padding of dates, piace: 
persons and events. 


Buppua and Mauavir: By  Keshorlal 
Ghanshyamlal Mashruvala. Pr ed at the Nat- 
Jivan Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth cover, Pp. 114. 
Price Re. 0-8-0 ( 1923 ). 


laa San Sanarana axdiar 
Breas): Written by Dharmanand Kosambi and 


translated by Nealkanth Iswardas Mashruvala. 
Printed at the above Press, Ahmedabad. Oloth cover. 
Pp. 896. Price Rs. 2-8-0 ( 1928). 


Among Mahatma Gandhiji’s manifold acti- 
vities may be named one or two which have con 
siderably helped the cause of education and en 
lightenment in Gujarat. One of them is the foun 


dation of gtram-afet and the other is the admis 
rable series of books published by the Navjivan 
Press, on various subjects. Both are actively 
engaged in the work of the publication of books on 
useful topics, some of them on subjects of every- 
day use, but written on entirely new lines. Not 
a month passes but that halfa dozen books are 
published by the one or the other or both. The 
subjects chosen are sometimes so very close to 
the present-day life of Gujarat that they clash 
with the selection of others, interested in the 
same line, and it is not an unusual thing to see 
two books published on the same subject by 
different publishers in one and the same 
month. The two books under notice, like the 
pair concerned with the bomb outrage beg : 
in Bengal, also noticed this. mont 
an apt illustration of this fur 

Buddha and his doings are the princ? 


BuppHA 
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in each of these two books. The Jatter is a trans- 
lation from Marathi and goes more into detailed 
particulars than the former, which is written 
from* an entirely different standpoint. It is 
more or lessan essay, wherein the two creeds of 
Buddha and of Mahabir are outlined and their 
fundamentals compared: the incidents in their 
respective lives are sketched out, merely to 
support or illustrate the conclusions arrived at 
by the author. The Sarasangraha has helped 
him with a certain portion of materials. In 
Marathi, the work has won encomiums from 
such savants as Sir Ram Krishna Bhandarkar, 
and it is but meet that such a book should find a 
place in our literature. 


fest cela atdady sfaere, Vorume Il: By 
J. N. Varma, B.A., LL.B., M.Sc. ( Lendon), 
Bar-at-law and Bhanuchandra. Printed at the 
Loohana Steam Printing Press, Baroda. Thick 
Card Board. Pp. 248. Price. Rs. 3-0-0. ( 1923 ). 


This continuation of the History of the 


Indian National Congress brings it up to date, - 


inasmuch as it embodies the work done at its 
last session at Gaya. The authors have had to 
be at pains to collect materials for this volume, 
because no authoritative reports have yet been 
published of some of the latest sessions, and 
hence it is the more creditable to them, that 
instead of waiting for transferring ready 
materials to their book, a comparatively easy 


task, they have elected to work through and 
sift different newspaper reports far suitable 
matter. A Gujarati reader can ncw have a 
complete history of this National Institution. at 
his elbow wherever wanted. 9 


K. M. de 
We 


Tue Licur or Astronocy: By P. Gopalan 
Nair. Price Re. 1-8. Pp. 170. ( 1823 ). — 

The book is available from the New Burma 
Pharmacy, 49 Lewis St., Rangoon. ~ | 


Orrent Aut Business Direcrory © 1923-24 )e i 
Published by T. S. Naidu § Sons, Temnevelly, 8. 
Indiz. Price Re. 1. Pp. 125 ( 1928). : 


Kixcs or tae East: By Khen Bahadur 
Maulvi Mohammad Faishuddin. Published by 
Nizamuddin § Sons, Zulgarnain Press, Badaun. 
Price not mentioned. Pp. 125 (1923 ). 


Guosn’s Gem Drary, 1924: M. C. Sarkar and 
Sons, Calcutta. Annas 8. ; 


Guosu’s Lawyer’s Diary, 1924: M. 0. Sarkar 
and Sons. Re. 1-4. 
These Diaries are well got up and contain | 
useful information. A page is given for each 
day. : 
0:3 


have received the following books :— 
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Leak in the Floor of the Ocean 
Caused Japanese Quake. 


The basic cause of the earthquake which de- 
vastated Japan, as well as of other tremendously 
destructive earthquakes of history, is gradual 
leakage of the waters of the ocean through the 
‘earth’s crust, bringing terrific upheavals when the 
water meets the hot lava in the interior. 


Lying to the east of Japan is the “Tuscarora 
Deep,” a pit inthe Pacific (27,600 feet deep), 
the source of the greatest seismic disturbances 
which history records. Leakage from this abyss 
into the depths of the earth is greater than it is 
anywhere else because of the tremendous pressure 
of the water. It is reported that this latest 
_ Japanese earthquake occupied six minutes of 
time, rather long duration for a heavy earthquake 


and proving that the lava beneath the crust of 
the earth was adjusting itself from the sea 





7 


The Smouldering Cauldrons of Nature, | 
Burning for Ages. 
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The Japanese Convulsion belongs to the most violent class of seismic disturbance, due 

p=marily to earth shrinkage. Japan is situated on the top of a huge fold in the 

earth’s strata, which slopes down to a great depth off her eastern coast as shown above. 

The pressure of the solid superimposed rocks upon the cooling and shrinking interior 

afsuch an angle produces various strains that result in fissures through which water 

percolates, causing violent convulsions of enormous extent as the superheated steam 
expands and the vast subterranean cavities are rent asunder. 





Refuge2s, whose homes have been wrecked, 


sleeping in the big iron pipes at Numadzu. 
e 


toward the land. Further proof that the sea- 
bottom was disturbed is found in the great tidal 
wave which followed the earthquake, and the 
broken cables, lying on the bed of sea. 


It is a well-established fact that the pressure 
at any point on the sea’s bottom is great enough 
to throw a column of water as high as the sea is 
deep at the point. It is easy from this to see 
that the pressure at the bottom of the “Tuscarora 
Deep’’—five miles below the surface of the ocean 
would throw such a column of water up to the 
highest clouds of our sky. 


Pressure of this strength would force the 
water through the granite of the earth’s crust, 
and thus cause the creation of untold forces of 
steam when the water hits the superheated lava 
of the earth’s interior. Not only the main island 
of Hondo but the other bits of Japanese land 
have been so lifted up. 


Nations Taking to Building in Steel 
to Defy Quakes of Earth. 


Earthquakes do their damage on buildings 
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The lava can be seen penetrating through cracks at A, the water at great pressure 


percolating at B. They 


ultimately meet, 
superheated steam into still more elementary gases, like hydrogen, takes place. 


and the consequent expansion of the 


Finally, 


an explosive convulsion eases the strain temporarily, but so long as the water continues 
to gain access the shocks will continue, unless there is sufficient volcanic vent for the 


gases to escape. 


Consequently, hundreds of subsidiary minor shocks may be expected, 


and permanent tranquillity cannot be hoped for. 


that yield, because part of the building is thrown 
in one direction and part in another. Scientists, 
architects, and engineers have studied earth- 
quake effects, and have decided on adopting 
many features to make the building rigid and 





e 
Type of Construction with which Engineers 
hope to defeat Tremors of Quakes. Left : 
Heavily riveted steel skeleton. Above : 
Close view,of finished wall. 





How the Japanese build their “Dams” to 
defeat Quakes. 


resistant. In the first place, the buildings 

contain steel skeletons of extra weight and 

strength. Extra plates are used to join steel 

beams on to the steel columns. Each floor level 

has very substantial steel braces extending from 

the columns to the floor beams, and ai the roof 
e 
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Top :—Furry Head 
of the Industrious 
Bee, 


line heavy plates are placed 
on th2 top of columns connect- 
ed to the cross beams. 

A very great number of 
rivets are used. There are per- 
haps three or four times as ‘ 
many rivets as in ordinary 


construction in this country. <i 









a 
fi 


So i+ would seem that earth- We -e 


queke construction is very 
sinalar to what we call “wind 


aS 


ig 

i 

~~ 
rae 


bracing” in this country. Middle -— 


The object is to stiffen the Poldino' 
3 


enfire frame to resist choppy  ‘onone 
stresses. of the 
Bee. 


Mysteries of “Invisible” 
’ World are Portrayed 
on Movie Screen 
by Insect Actors. 


In a film recently completed, 
the curious habits and instincts of 
bees have been registered from the 
tiny egg to the hatched larva, 
anc, thence, through the cocoon 
stage. The workers, queens, and 
honey-bearers, together with the 
lazy drone and the industrious 
mason, are shown in their natural 
surroundings with ali the freedom 
of original movement and untram- 
meled liberty. Louis H. Tolhurst, 









Busy Red 


the inventor, takes a drop of 
water containing a variety of 
germs, and places it on a piece 
of perfectly clear glass. Then 
another thin piece of glass is 
placed on top, and the two 
clamped together as_ tightly 
as possible without breaking 
them. This “slide” is put 
under a highpowered micro- 
scope and the specially made 
motion-picture camera set to 
work. On the screen, the result 
is as though a pond of water 
existed between the plates of 
glass, while swimming to and 
fro, like fish in a bowl], are 
thousands of queer, living 
things. 

While these experimenters 
haye long struggled with the 
microscope as an aid to the 
motion-picture art, they have 
encountered many perplexing 
difficulties. The fierce heat of 


the brilliant lights 
required for photo- 
graphing either killed 
the tiny victims of 
man’s curiosity, or 
affected them so as 
to render the screen 


Below :—~ result imperfect or 
-p valueless. 
ime An To make these 


latest pictures possi- 
ble, strong lights have 
been devised that are 
almost entirely divest- 


Ant. 


ed of heat—so “cool” indeed, that the 
spider crouching in his net, ready to 
pounce upon the entangled fly, is not 
disturbed in his ungentle occupation, nor 
bothered by his knowledge of an 
intruding witness to his brigand efforts. 

Another obstacle lay in obtaining 
correct focus. In _ ordinary motion 
photography, the normal number of 
exposures a second is 16, resulting in 
that number of distinct and separate 
pictures registered on the sensitive film. 
These, when developed and run through 
a projecting machine, give the illusion of 
actual motion. 


But to catch the fleeting 
movement of microscopic life 
greatly magnified and record it 
faithfully for study and labo- 
ratory work, as many as 32 
exposures must be made a second, 
so that every act may be regis- 
tered—or as nearly as is possible 
for human hands and ingenuity. 
As the shutter operates twice as 
fast as that of the ordinary 
camera, the instant of opening 
is so brief that unless the light- 
ing be exceedingly bright, the 
image will not be registered at 
all, even on the most sensitive 
film. 


Below :—Close-up of the 
Spider’s ugly Deep-Set 
Head. 
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Top -— 
Watch- 
ful Spider 
through- the 
Mieroscope, 


Further Adven- 
tures in Asiatic 
Paths 


Sven Anders Hedin, 
noted authority on those 
little-known ITands, 
Tibet, Turkestan, Mon- 
golia, and Central Asia 
in general, has spent a 
great part of his life—he 
is now 5S years of age 
—in exploring these 
strange lands. These 
journeys, performed at 


iddle :—Vizious 
Jaws that end the 


: \ Ni Victim of tae Web 





fven Hedin’s Party is Victim of Night 
Attack and is Finally Turned Back 
by Death Threats by the Tibetans. 





Even Sure Footed Pack Animals Find Trails 
Hazardous, 


> 


Descending into Tibet, after Crossing the| 
Lipu Lekh Pass. 


times amid extraordinary hardships and always 
at the immediate risk of lingering and 
terrible death at the hands of savages or by 
starvation, have won for him high honors and a 
world-wide reputation and fame. A _ noted 
scientist, a daring adventurer, a fluent writer—he 
is author of numerous valuable and weighty 
books. Doctor Hedin is an honorary or active 
member of nearly every scientific society in the 
world ; is a member of the nobility of Sweden, to 
which he was raised in recognition of his work 
by the king; is the bearer of honorary degrees 
from most of the famous universities of the 
civilized world ;is the personal friend of potent- 
ates and rulers, and is now on his way to Asia for 
another daring journey through the wild interior 
where he has found strange buried cities, 
grotesque and terrible customs, and where he has 
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Paths Built by Nature for Travellers, Man 
Takes no Trouble to Build Them. 


a 


several times been forced to travel long distances 
on for4 without water or food. 
A 


Heatless Light to Chain Almost 
Limitless Flow of Power for 
Mankind’s Use. 


After two years of experimenting to develop 
bottled, heatless light an eastern inventor has 
announced discoveries that may result in the 
harnessing of almost limitless power for the use 
of mankind. 

In his search for “cold” light, Juan J. 
Tomadelli first began experimenting with light- 
ning, symbol of power since time immeworial. 
The voltage, or electrical pressure of a bolt is 
estimated at about 50,000,000 voits. But.as the 
flash is so quick that it is over in a one-thou- 
sandth part of a second, the energy involved is. 
small, being estimated™ at 1.2 cents a_ bolt. 
During his tests, Mr. Tomadelli developed a 
5,000,000-volt fash, a yard in diameter, which 
jumped a gapcf 37 feet and was maintained for 











Inventor, “Cold Lights” and his wonderful 
Laboratory. 





Blinding Flashes of Man-made Electricity—Used 
in Experiments to Solve Mystery of Life, 
e 
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“Science Harnes 


Electricity being Drawn from the Air to the 
Laboratory to Light Bulbs That Are Said 
to Continue for Three Years. 


This was one step in his search fora force 
that would release the energy in the atom and a 
the same time control it. The jolt from the 
electricity, he says, started a series of ‘explosions 
in the secret material composing the filaments 
of the lights. But, instead of occurring all at 
one time, the smash-ups are spread over a period 
of years, according to the amount of substance 
used in the bulbs. 

Ordinary electricity from the power-house 
will not set this process in operation, according 
to the inventor. It requires current drawn from 
the air. This is not lightning and not the 
charge of the earth, but is said to have a sort of 
cousinly relationship with them. Special and 
highly complicated apparatus, some of which 
represents the most intricate and involved ever 





Most Terrific Heat ever Known, 50,000 Degrees, 
Being Produced in Tests Seeking Cold Lights. 


used for electrical experimentation, has been in- 
stalled at the Harrison laboratory to capture and 
harness this current. 

Outside the main building a big metal disk 
has been set high in the air. It is said that the 
electricity is drawn from this through many 
heavily insulated wires to a magnetic revolving 
apparatus connected with metallic brushes, 

In his experiments, Mr. Tomadelli said that 
he had made profound changes in the composition 
of the filaments inside the lights by rubbing the 
bulbs with green leaves. Also, he says, he was 
puffed up like a ballon and several pounds were 
added to his weight by the electrons that entered 
his system while experimenting in his laboratory. 


r 
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-AURANGZIB'S FAVOURITE SON 


AM Bakhsh, the youngest son of Au- 

rangzib, was the spoilt child of his 
father’s old age. Atthe time of his 

birth (24 Feb., 1667), Aurangzib was nearly 
50 years old.and doted on his young wife 
Udaipuri Mahal, this prince’s mother, who 
had once been a beauty of Dara’s harem and 
who was henceforth to be Aurangzib’s sole 
companion and comforter till his death. ‘he 
Emperor’s infatuation for this lady kept him 
back from subjecting her son to discipline in 
the school-room or to practical training in war- 
fare. His education was neglected: It is srue 
that learned tutors were appointed for Kam 
Bakhsh, but he learnt little and was never 
made to learn anything by taking pains, as 
his mother saw to it that his negligence* 
went unpunished, and even uncensured. We 
are told that he had been taught to repeat 
the Quran from memory at the age of ten, 
but his intellect was not cultivated. Udai- 
puri’s giddy and voluptuous character and 
low brain-power.were reflected in her son, 
who throughout life displayed a capricious- 
ness, levity and headstrong passions that 
bordered on insanity. 


* Ishwardas, 133), tells a story about this :— 

The prince did not apply his heart to the 
acquisition of knowledge. One day his sutor 
Siadat Khan came to the palace school-room and 
sent to call the prince. But Kam Bakhsh did not 
come. The Khan waited for 2 or 3 hours, after 
which he reported the matter to the Emperor. 
On being asked the reason of his neglect Kam 
Bakhsh replied, “I have devoted all my time 
till now to the acquisition of knowledge, and I 
have learnt what was in my lot to learn. How 
can I spend all my life for years to come in the 
school-reom ?” As this speech savoured of love 
of ease, the Emperor was enraged, and calling 
the prince before him remarked, “A man 
without knowledge is like a beast. A prince, in 
particular, should have a refined mind.” §o, he 
ordered that Kam Bakhsh should not be allowed 
to come out of his house, not even to join in the 
public prayer on Fridays. After a month anda 
half tae Emperor pardoned him with a warning 
not to -be slack in acquiring the arts. 


~ 


Tt was Kam Bakhsh’s proud boast that he 
had a better right to the throne of Delhi than 
any of the other sons of Aurangzib, as he 
was born of a reigning Emperor, while his 
brothers had been born when their father 
was a mere prince. His half-brothers, on the 
other nand, despised him as the son of a 
dancing-girl and bearing the stigma of his 
origin from a bondswoman, 


It was the practice of tke Mughal Em- 
perors to send their sons away from home 
at the age of 16 or 17 in indspendent com- 
mand of a field army, but under the control 
of some trusted old noble of the highest 
rank, who acted as their guardian and minis- 
ter (atalig). But this education in the 
school of action was denied to Kam Bakhsh 
by his doting parents till he was past 24 
years. He was married as early as the age 
of fourteen and more than once, and he 
became a father when only 17 years and 3 
months old, By being constantly kept with 
his father and employed only in Court cere- 
monies and social functions,—such as wel- 
coming some distinguished visitor on the 
way, cr condoling with bereaved nobles, on 
behalf of the Emperor,—he grew up a carpet 
knight, In what was intended to be his 
first and very much belated “baptism of fire”, 
namely his participation in the siege of Jinji, 
he proved worse than a failure, and his 
foolish plans and acts could be checked only 
by placing him under arrest. 

This fort, situated in the north side of the 
South Arcot district of the Madras Presidency, 
was then the refuge of Rajaram, the fugitive’ 
king of the Marathas. It had been besieged 
by the Mughal general Zulfiqar Khan as early 
as September 1690; but his position was 
made so difficult by the enemy bands roving 
outside that the Emperor had to send heavy 
reinforcements under his wazir Asad khan 
and prince Kam Bakhsh, who arrived there on 
16th December 1691, 

Here the prince, chafing under the cotrol 
of the waszir, was so ill-advised as to open a 
secret correspondence with Rajaram. ‘he 
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Marathes flattered his humour and mischiev- 
ously instigated him in new evil projects. 
A year later, vast Maratha forces, raised in 
Western India, reached Jinji under Dhana 
Jadav and Santa Ghorpare. The grain supply 
of the Mughal camp was cut off, and for some 
weeks communication with the Emperor’s 
camp and the Mughal base ceased altogether. 
Alarming rumours arose immediately, which 
ths Marathas spread and exaggerated. It 
was said that Aurangzib was dead and that 
Skah Alam had suceeded to the throne. Kam 
Hakhsh considered himself in a most perilous 
position: Asad Khan and Zulfiqar were his 
enemies and might seize and deliver him up 
to his brother and rival. His only hope of 
sacety now, so bis servants told him, lay in 
his making terms with Rajaram and escaping 
into Jinji fort with his family on a dark night. 
And he made his retinue ready for taking 
such a step. 

But his secret was betrayed by these two 
generals’ spies in his camp. Asad and Zulfi- 
qur consulted the leading officers of the impe- 
rialermy, and they urged that the prince 
shou-d ve placed under strict guard and the 
entirs army withdrawn from the siege-lines 
and concentrated ina safer position in the 
rear, 

Zalfiqar Khan effected his withdrawal 
from the front after hard fighting, losing 400 
troopers killed and many others wounded. At 
the close of the day he reached Asad Khan’s 
quarters in the rear, adjoining Kam Pakhsh’s 
camp. 

Here the prince had been exulting as 
danger thickened round Zulfiqar and Asad. 
He had even plotted with his silly courtiers 
to arzest these two generals at their next visit 
to him and then grasp the supreme power. 
Bat this plot, like all others, bad leaked out. 
Zuifiqgar Khan, worn out with his all-day 
fighting and anxieties, reached his father’s 
side at night, learnt of the new plot, and then 
the two leaders quickly decided that the 
safaty of the entire army and the preservation 
of the Emperor’s prestige alike demanded 
that the prince should be deprived of the 
power of creating mischief. They imme- 
diutely rode to Kam Bakhsh’s quarters, un- 
cereroniously entered within the onter 
canvas-wall ( jali ) seated on their elephants, 
and knocked down the screens of his audience 
hall. ‘The other nobles stood by as idle 
spectators, leaving the odium of arresting 


their master’s son to rest solely on these tWé 
leaders. The servants of the prince foolishly 
discharged some bullets and arrows and raised 
a vain uproar and tumult. But Asad Khan’s 
force was overwhelming and his movements 
quick. Kam Bakhsh lost heart, and in utter 
distraction came out of his harem by the main 
gate. He had advanced only a few steps 
when the Khan’s musketeers (bahelias) seized 
both his arms and dragged him with unshod 
feet to Asad. Rao Dalpat, seeing it, promptly 
drove his elephant forward, and with great 
agility lifted the prince up on his hawda, sat 
behind him as his keeper, and brought him 
to Asad Khan.* : 

The wazir was in a towering rage. He 
severely rebuked the prince, calling him a 
dancing-girl’s son, unworthy to rule over men 
or to command in war. Then he continued, 
“The rumours you have heard are false. The 
Emperor is alive. What is this that you have 
done ? You have disgraced yourself, and 
covered my gray haits with shame.” The 
prisoner was taken to Asad Khan’s own tent 
and treated with every courtesy consistent 
with his safe custody. The grand wazir 
saluted him and served his dishes with his 
own hands. [ Dil. 108 a. ] . 

When day broke, Zulfiqar called together 


- all the officers of the army, great and small, 


explained his late action, reassured them, and 
bound them to his side by a lavish distribution 
of money and presents. Thus the imperial 
army was saved by establishing unity of 
control. - 

Then the Mughal force, finding’ its posi- 
tion before Jinji extremely unsafe, withdrew 
to Wandiwash, 24 miles north-east of it ( 23 
January, 1693 ). Here the generals waited for 
the Emperor's orders about Kam Bakhsh. The 
officers of the Karnatak army, especially Asad 
and Zulfiqar, lay quaking in mortal anxiety 
as to how the Emperor would regard the 
arrest of his favourite son. The wildest 
rumours circulated as to his wrath towards 
his generals. A story ran in the Wandiwash 
camp that Asad Khan, on being sentenced to 
disgrace by the Emperor, had poisoned him- 
self ( July ). 

Aurangzib at first ordered the prince to 
be brought to his presence in charge of Asad 
Khan, and fresh equipment and furniture to 


* DA 108a. MM. A. 858. Storia, i, 816, 
Khafi, ii. 420, is useless. 
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be given to him on his way, to replace what 
had been abandoned or looted at Jinji. Kam 
Bakhsh.arrived at his father’s camp at Gal- 
gala (on the Krishna) on 14th June, and was 
presented to the Emperor in the harem 
through the mediation of his sister Zinat-un- 
nissa, 
his late conduct by charging Zulfiqar Khan 
with treachery and the collusive prolonga- 
tion of the siege for enriching himself. [ALA. 
359 ; Dil. 112 a.] 

But Aurangzib was too wise a man to 
believe in Kam Bakhsh’s counter-charges 
against his faithful generals. 

The memory of the prince’s misdeeds 
was swept away by the flood of Udaipuri’s 
tears, though the Emperor was greatly 
annoyed at this unexpected result of his 
attempt to give his favourite son an experience 
of war. His grief is graphically described 
in Hamid-ud-din’s Anecdotes of Auwrangzib 
{ § 25 of my translation]. 

After the signal failure of this his first 
expedition, Kam Bakhsh was always: kepi in 
his father’s Court, and never sent to any 
distant province or expedition. True, the 
viceroyalty of Berar was conferred on him in 
1687, and again in 1697, and that of Hai- 
darabad and Bijapur in 1701 and 1704, but 
he was allowed to govern them by deputy, 
without having to leave his father’s side. 

While continuing to lead this life of ‘dle 
ease and safety, Kam Bakhsh brought himself 
again into trouble by another childish ont- 
burst of passion in 1698, when he was 
already thirty-one years old. 

It was the night of 12th December. 
Khwaja Yaqut, the superintendent ( nazir ) 
of Kam Bakhsh’s household, was returning 
from the prince’s quarters to his own rooms 
in Brahmapuri, when he was hit by an arrow 
in the darkness. Happily his arm, which 
was hanging down in front, received the 
blow, otherwise his stomach would lave 
been cut open. The bleeding man immediate- 
ly ran back tothe Himperor’s presence and 
complained of the-attack. The prefect of the 
camp police made an investigation and it 
came to light that Yaqut’s honest and strict 
administration of his master’s affairs had made 
enemies of some rogues among the prirce’s 
servants in whose unworthy society he delizht- 
ed, particularly his foster-brother ( Kokah ), 
who had planned this ambush for getting rid 
of the nazir, Four captains of the prince’s con- 


Here the spoilt youth tried to justify. 


tingent who were also suspected, were arrested 
without trouble. But the Kokalk resisted. 
The Emperor then ordered the prince’s 
bakhshi to bring the man to hin. But on 
the way, the Kokah changed his m nd at the 
instigation of some evil counsellors, and ran 
away from the palace gate. When this was 
reported, Aurangzib wrote to his son to expel 
the man from the camp. The princes dismiss- 
ed the Kokah to his own jagirs with the 
present of 200 gold pieces, a teat ard porters, 
embracing him atthe time of pacting with 
tears in his eyes. 

The news softened Aurargzik’s heart; 
he could not bear to see Kam Saki sh weep- 
ing. So, a third order was issue], requir- 
ing the prince to bring his Kokah to 
the Emperor and gain his yard by his 
intercession! When the two reached the 
Court, the Emperor directed tke prince 
to be ushered in and his foster-trother to 
be left behind in an anteroom. But Kam 
Bakhsh refused to part from h's Kokah 
and tied him to his own waist with his 
scarf! The Emperor, on heariag of it, 
was annoyed, and sent minister after minister 
to reason with Kam Bakhsh, bat tke unlucky 
prince would not listen to good counsel. At 
last Hamid-ud-din Khan was sant to separate 
the Kokah from the prince and and him 
over to the police. The prince drew his 
dagger menacing the officers. Hamnid-ud-din 
tried to wrest it from his grasp and was 
wounded in the attempt. During this 
scuffle his attendants rushed ina srowd and 
dragged away the Kokah to prison with 
kicks, latht blows and cuffs. Kam Bakhsh 
was confined ina small tent near she jewel- 
room, his rank was taken away, and all his 
properzy confiscated. His army wa3 absorbed 
in the imperial forces. The Emperor as- 
cribed the prince’s conduct to the effect of 
bad company. [M. A. 8€8-4€0; Rugat 
No. 126.] 

But in less than six months Kem Bakhsh 
was pardoned and restored to his rank and 
property. From December 1699 he again 
began to attend his father’s Court, sometimes 
escorting his sister Zinat-un-nissa from the 
base to the imperial camp, at others condol- 
ing with high nobles in bereavement. At 
the siege of Wagingera, the Berad capital, 
( now in the Shorapur district of tie Nizam’s 
territory ), he was placed in noninal com- 
mand of one section of the lines of invest- 
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ment (1705). In this year he was to have 
gone to his viceroyalty of Haidarabad, but 
the Emperor lovingly put off his departure. 
At ast in January 1707, Aurangzib fell 
ill at Ahmadnagar, and felt the approach of 
death. Of his three surviving sons, 
Mubem nad Azam and kam Bakhsh were 
with him. But the presence of these two 
rivals at the same place would lead to an 
armed conflict for the throne and bloodshed 
immediately after the old man had closed his 


eyes, or probably even before that event. So,. 


Aurangzib hurriedly sent off Azam (13 Feb.) 
ard Kam Bakhsh 9 Feb.) from his camp 
towards their respective viceroyalties of 
Malwa and Haidarabad. 

It broke Aurangzib’s heart to part with 
the beloved son of his old age and to send him 
away from his own deathbed. (Dil. ii, 158a.) 
But it was the only means of saving that 
prince’s life, In the last few days of his life 
the world-weary and aged Emperor wrote the 
following touching letter to Kam Bakhsh :— 

“My son, [ close to my heart like] my 
liver! Although, in the days of my power, 
I gave advice for submission to the will of 
God and exerted myself beyond the limits of 
possibilisy,--God having willed otherwise, none 
listened to me. Now that I am dying, it will 
do no good. I shall carry away with myself 
the fruits of all the punishments and sins I 
have done. What a marvel that I came [ into 
the world |] alone and am [ now] departing 
with this [large ] caravan. Whenever [ 
cast my eyes, no caravan-leader save God 
comes icto my view. Anxiety about the army 
and camp-followers has been the cause of 
[ my ] depression of my mind and fear of 
firal torment. Although God will undertake 
the protection of His people, yet it is also 
obligatory on Muslims and my sons. When 
I was full of strength, I could not at all pro- 
tect them ; and now lam unable to take care 
of myself! My limbs have ceased to move. 
The breath that subsides, there is no hope of 
its return. Whatelse can I do in such a 
condition than to pray? Your mother 
Udaipuri [Begam ] has attended me during my 


illness ; she wishes to accompany me [ to the 


next world]. I consign thee and thy 
children to God. Iam in trepidation. I bid 
you farewell....... ‘Worldly men are deceivers 


( literally, they show wheat as sample but 
deliver barley ); do not do any work in 
reliance on their fidelity. Work ought to be 
done by means of hints and signs. Dara 
Shukoh made unsound arrangements and hence 
he failed to reach his point. He increased 
the salaries of his retainers to more than- 
what they were before, but at the time of 


‘need got less and less work ont of them. 


Hence he was unhappy. Set your feet: 
within the limits of your carpet. 

“T have told you what Thad to say and’ 
now I take my leave. See to it that the’ 
peasantry and the people...are not unjustly’ 
ruined, and that Musalmans may not be slain, 
lest punishment should descend on me.” 
{ India Office MS. 1844, f. 26 a ].°* 

A few days after writing this, Aurangzib. 
breathed his last (20 Feb., 1707). A paper 
signed by him was found under his pillow, 
dividing his Empire among his sons and 
proposing to leave to Kam Bakhsh the two 
provinces of Bijapur and Golkonda if he 
should remain content with these. [ Ibid, /f. 
49 6]. But he would not be content. He 
crowned himself and issued coins in his own 
name as Emperor. His mad doings at Haidar- 
abad during his brief reign are described in 
full detail in Irvine’s Later Mughals, i. 50-62. 


At last he provoked a contest with his 
eldest brother Bahadur Shah I, and fell 
mortally wounded ina battle fought 4 miles 
outside Haidarabad (2 January, 1709 ), and 
died in the course of the night. Thus, the 
disaster which his loving father had foreseen 
and dene his utmost to ward off, at last befel 
him, 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


* have not accepted the other version of 
this letter given in the lithographed bazar edition 
of Rugat, No. 73. Udaipuri died a natural death 
at Gwalior in June 1707. 
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THE OLD OLD STORY 


By SANTA CHATTERJEE. 


Cuapren I, © 


HE sun had not yet come up above 
Calcutta’s many-storied skyline. The 
morning light, though hazy, was strong 

enough to give a misty picture of the streets 
and lanes. The municipal lamps had been 
turned off, but the sun, although yet unable to 
penetrate the barrier of palaces, was smuggl- 
Ing in sufficient. light to satisfy the demand 
of the early workers. It was the end of 
Kartik ;* the cold weather was approaching, 
‘and the children of Leisure were having a 
delightful time within the folds of comfort- 
able rugs. But there were others to whom She 
twenty-four hours afforded hardly sufficient 
time to finish their work; and the cold 
‘weather brought no celestial laziness into 
their lives. These poor people had to get 
‘up in the darkness of the early hours to dis- 
‘turb the quiet of shivering Nature with 
artificial lights and themselves do the work 
of the lazy footed god of light. 

_ Karuna had got up long ago with the 
vegetable-oil lamp which was kept ready 
close -to her pillow. Her bed was spread on 
the floor: It was a small room in which she 
slept with her little brother and sister. They 
never got up before daylight, but Karuna 
-could not do the same, because she had too 
much work to get through There was no 
other way than to work with a lamp ; but, 
what with a collection of beds and what 
“with tables, chairs, almirahs, etc., there was 
so little space in the room, that she dared 
not light a kerosene lamp with the two 
children sleeping in the room. For the 
sake of their health Karuna used to keep 
‘that mustard oil lamp ready for night work. 
She at first wrote the accounts of the previous 
day. Then she went abont the room 
with slow and light steps and carefully 
dusted every bit of thing in the room, from 


* Early Noveniber. Kartik is the seventh 
month of the Bengali year. mies 


10 . 


-with a pink -bed-cover. 


the tables,. chairs and the book-shelf dewn to 
the boxes and sundry which were choved 
under the bed.. Her next job was to clean the 
two kerosene lamps which had beea pat out 
the night before. The whole day, she could 
find no time to read. So she got up early 
to gather food for the mind. As she went 
out with a couple of books into the verandah 
which bordered the room like a xarrow 
ribbon, she found Aruna lying at one corner . 
of the bed, with the yellow check wrapper 
tightly wrapped round her curled up form 
and with the knees hugged to her dosom. 
One could obtain through the wrapper 
glimpses of her pigtail and a few strav locks 
of hair. Ronu was lying on the wooden 
bedstead. There was nothing to see there 
except a longish pile of something covered 
Karuna did not 
disturb these two little persons in their deep 
sleep but went into her cemented second- 
storey 2arden, with its potted planta. 

When the first shafts of sun-beams crossed 
the red-tiled roof of the huge red-brick 
buildirg to the east of the verandah and 
entered her flowerless garden of flowerpots, 
Karuna closed her book and went into the 
room again. Aruna had just stretched her- 
self at the touch of the first warm breeze, 
Karuna placed the books on the table and 
started shaking Aruna. “Aru, get up, get 
up, the sun will be soon in the room.: When 
will you sweep the floor, when will you 
bring in the drinking water? I thought 
I wonld put the beds inthe sum. I have 
not called you, and you are still clinging to 
the bed like Ronu.” 

Aruna sat up pushing away the wrapper 
and started rubbing her eyes with hez unruly 
hair on her forehead—‘Is the sun really up, 
‘Didi* ? JI was dreaming such a nice dream, 
if only you had waked me a little later! I 
dreamt as if I was dressed in a beautiful red 


* Bilder sister. 
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Benares sari, like the one Nani-d¢ had on her 
Boubhet * and was decorating a big hall with 
wonderful red roses. The house was illn- 
minated with electric lamps. The house, of 
course, was our own. Someone with gold and 
silver...... ” ei 


Didit langhed and said, “Yes, yes, that’s: 


quite enough. You get gold, silver and 
Benares saris lying in heaps on’ the -pave- 
ments, don’t you? So much wealth will 
doubtless come to you at your call, Now, let 
us go Gownstairs, into thatdamp room, to get 
ready for the worship of the god of hunger.” 

Having lost her wonderful dream-ireasure, 
Arana, daughter of poverty, wiped her eyes 
and went to sweep theroom. The painful 
touch of earthly dirt soon deprived her of the 
velvety roses of illusion. Karuné looked at 
the bedstead and said, “Let him sleep, I am 
not going to wake him this morning. Let 
me see how long he can sleep.” 

The two sisters went down the dark stair- 
case with its uneven and uncomfortably high 
steps and entered the kitchen. That room 
never got aray of sun-light in winter, but 
in summer it wasa veritable playground of 
the scorching sun. Karan& was about to 
open. the chain-latch, when she noticed, to her 
utter astonishment, that it was already open. 
She looked thoroughly perplexed and said, 
“How is this Aru, dear! Didn’t I fasten the 
latch last night ? In that case everything 
must have been devoured by the cats and 
dogs by now !” 

Aru said, “Oh, no, I myself put on the 
latch last night. And if the dogs have after 
ail finished everything, so much the better. 
We must get a pound of rabri t from the 
market, mind you !” 

Xaruna did not answer. She pushed 
open the door and found that her little 
brather Ranendra, whom it took her half an 
houz’s loud coaxing and threats, in pleasant 
and unpleasant language, every morning to 
wake up, was squatting squarely on a bench, 
while thoroughly enjoying the whole ofa 
fair’ size loaf which he held securely with both 
hands. He had some tea in an enamelled 


Ceremonial reception of a bride and bridal 
feast at her husband’s house, 


+ Dide means elder sister. 


Kart na. 
{ Rabri is a sweet preparation of milk, 


Here stands for 


metal cup of large size on his lap. At the 
sight of Didi, Ronu registered triumph and 
shame at once. He hurriedly dipped the 
whole loaf in the tea and at one bite took in 
about half of it into his mouth. Karana lifted 
her eyebrows and said in a tone of mild 
reproach, “Ronu, this is what you are doing! 
I thought the boy was asleep! Little 


monkey! Finishing everything by getting 
into the kitchen in the middle of the 
night |” 


Ronu puffed his cheeks and said, “You 
don’t give me anything to eat. Thin slices 
of bread and half acup of tea! It makes 
one hungry in two minutes.” 

Arun3 rolled her big eyes and said ina 
voice of rebuke, “Aren’t there other people 
in tke house that you have swallowed évery 
thing like a shark! They won’t feel full 
inside by patting yourtummy!” ss”, 

Ronu answered while chewing,the bread, 
“Hum, as if I said so. I ate everything ahd 
fooled you by covering up the pillows with 
the bed-cover, just because you don’t ‘give 
me enough to eat. -Why not give some 
money? 1 shall run and get food for 
everybody. Now you have seen how much 
I can eat, keep more food from to-morrow.” 

Aruna said, “Didi, give him some money. 
He won’t have any share in what we shall 
eat. Bad boys have to look on while others 
eat good things.” ‘ 7 

Karuna went upstairs and came down 
with the money. She said, ‘“Ronu, you are 
going from bad to worse every day. If you 
feel hungry, why don’t you tellme?” 

Ronu did not answer, but looked at the 
money and said, “Only this! Didi, you are 
very nice and good, give me four pice more, 
I shall get one Labangalatika* for each !” 

But Didi was relentless. She said, “No, 
no, go and get what you can with that. I 
am going to prepare breakfast for, Dada- 
mashay.t Get some rabri for Aru and 
whatever you please for yourself: .I shall 
not eat anything just now to-day. You need 
not bring anything for me.” Zo 

Ronu danced off to the market. Karuna 
opened the stores-chest and took out ever 
so little flour and started kneading .1t. Aru 
came near her and said, “Didi, why not take 


A kind of sweetmeat, 
t+ Maternal grand-father. _ 
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some more flour, we shall éat these with the 

things from the market.” 

"Didi did not lift her face but said: “I have 

said, I don’t require anything to eat to-day.” 
Arun& could understand that her Dide 

required the food badly but did not wans to 

spend’ money for herself. And it- was no 


use coaxing her, because she was frightfully . 


sélf-willéd. She would never answer bask 
but névertheless do as she liked. So Aruna 
did not spend any more time in attempting a 
miracle and went after her -househcld 
duties; 

The maids and cooks working in the 
various families which occupied the same 
house and neighbouring houses began to 
arrive one by one and herald the day by 
their incessant knocks on the doors. All the 
housewives and maid-servants belonging to 
four: different’ families which lived in the 
same house, started a demonstration of 
comparative cleverness in weaving wonder- 
ful-phrases with which they fought 
for the only two-tapsin the house. Gradu- 
ally everybody, from the youngest to the 
oldest, began to trickle down to the bathroom 
door towait ina long queue, like the pil- 
grims who wait before the temple of Jaggan- 
nath for a-sacred opportunity to see the god. 
Any one who had placed his or her foot a 
second or any fraction thereof in advance of 
some other unfortunate being, strutted into 
the bathroom exuding a haughtiness which 
signified a Right. The one left behind 
would in’ vain plead pressure of work and 
breaking of time-table to melt the stone in 
his predecessor’s heart, and perforce - take to 
stronger language. -Oriya* milkmen began 
their day’s Work. with locked and sealed tin 
cans from which they measured out the daily 
supply of milk. 

The smoke from the four or five differant 
kitchens in the louse began a silent hunt 
through all the rooms, but failing in its 
sinister quest for possible victims to aspay- 
xiate, it disappeared in the atmosphere in 
fruitless indignation. The part-timer maids 
started marketwards, basket in hand, the 
money tied up in their saris, busily cramming 
up the holiday list of purchases. The wheel 
of social life speeded up gradually like every 
other *day and hurried and hustled those 
who were in touch with it. 


*From Orissa. 
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Karuna and Arun’ were repeatecly going 
in and out of the room. Ronu hao not yet 
come back. The sun crossed the ~erandah 
and entered the room. So Karuna went up- 
stairs to the roof to put the becding in the 
sun. Atthis time Ronu came in carrying 
the leaf-bag of sweets, etc.,in his hand and 
singing aloud, “It is pouring ard pcnring, in 
the depth of the rainy season.”* Aruna 
was standing near the door wish tae basin 
of freshly washed rice inher hand, As soon 
as she saw Ronu, she rang out, “Wnuere had 
you been ‘pouring and pouring’ in tris wood- 
splitting sun? If once the boy is out, you 
can’t find even his tail-end for anytling !” 

Ronu said in an animated sort of way, 
“Just you come out. and see! Som: one has 
come to the red house.” He swayed his head 
from side to side to add dignity to is words 
and continued, “Oh, what things! Teaps of 
bicycles, motor-cars, carriages, shairs, tables, 
books, bedsteads, big dogs, big flawer-pots, 
and lots of other things. Oh, you don’t 
know chhordi,t what beautiful things! ven 
at Nani-di’s, they have not got such things. 
You have never even seen such tings. If 
T could get that motor car, 1 would swank— 
don’t you trouble!” Ronu threw out his 
narrow chest and squared his. thin shoulders 
as much as possible and made mov2ments as 
if driving a car, to show off his ability. 

The red house had grown up be“ore their 
eyes during the last seven or eigh{ months. 
About a month ago its venet.an blinds 
had taken on new paint, and after fraternising 
with the outside light. and air fcr a time, 
they had closed up again. Just es before 
the prdnapratisthat the image ol Durga§ 
appears useless to the devotee inspite of its 
striking beauty and gorgeons decorations, 
so was the red house lying neglected in the 
heart of the neighbours so far. They no 
doubt saw the house, but such houses are 
not raze in Calcutta. Where is had no 
speciality of its own, it could only acquire 
quality through the life of its inaabitants. 
Everything gets stale in the eye of man, but 


* One of the rain songs of Rabindranath 
Tagore. ; 
+ Youngest among elder sisters. 
+ A ceremony by which the earthen image of 
22 god is supposed to aqaire a soul. 
§ A goddess. 
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man himself retains eternal freshness and 
interest. The ceaseless roar of the street cars 
becomes non-existent to the wayside man after 
atime, Similarly, the red house had lost the 
power to cast even a shadow on the mind of 
Karuna and others by its persistent and 
sentinel-like presence. 

Tosday, when they heard that some 
pzople sad come to the red house, they 
suddenly became astonishingly conscious of 
its existence.. The man who was the owner 
of such a. big house and so many things 
must be a remarkable person; so Aruna be- 
came keenly interested in him and every- 
thing concerning him. The water in the 
pot was boiling and bubbling furiously, but 
that did not worry her. She put the rice 
basiz on the floor and ran breathlessly. up 
te the roof. She did not want to deprive 
Tid: ofthe novelty. But who could waste 
time to look for her? So she called as she 
ren, “Didi, Didi, come and see, there is a 
great man come to the red house.” 

But Didi was on the roof, busy spreading 
tke bedding in the sun. Arun4’s call brought 
everybody in the house to the roof. They 


tried to get as good a view of the new inmates’ 


of the red house as was possible by leaning 
over the parapet. There was the burning sun 
overhead; the girls tried to. protect their 
bare heads by covering them with a- fair 
length of their saris in-folds, and the child- 
ren took shelter in the shadow of the grown- 


ups. They were more busy in performing. 


tkis feat than in satisfying their curiosity, 

Whoever he was, the owner of the red 
house was doubtlessly rich. There was a 
dark green motor car on the red gravel path 
leading up tothe house. The carriers were 
making a terrific row on the covered landing 
with the numerous large tables, almirahs, 
upholstered furniture, fret-work screens of 
ebony end sandal wood,.curtains and chests. 
Ail of them were most enthusiastic in giving 
idaas as to how to get the things in and 
upstairs, but beyond occasional spurts of 
getting-ready-for-action, there was hardly 
any progress. A couple of ofderlies were 
rushing abont in green broad-cloth liveries 
with metal badges showing ownership, 
using novel and fancy language to abuse the 
silly Inbourers. An Oriya servant was dust- 
ing the venetian blinds. 


Avund was leaning over the wall in great « 


curiosity. She was attempting to see some- 


thing through one of the windows. “What 
are you looking at?” asked Karuna, ; 

Arun pointed out one room and:said, 
“Can’t you see that big mirror in the mother- 
of-pearl frame ? See how it glimmers in the 
sun! The lady of the house must be very 
beantiful. No one with a monkey-face 
would look into such a mirror,” 

Sailaja Sundari, who occupied the second 
floor, shielding her son’s head.from the sun 
with her hands, commented, “I don’tsee any 
signs of a lady of the house. There are only- 
books and book-cases, chained-up dogs and 
elephantine tables. There are neither double 
beds nor kitchen utensils,—nor even a- 
perambulator.” 

Aruna said, “Oh, rich men’s wives do-not 
carry about kitchen things. And may be,. 
she hasn’t got a baby yet.” 

Sailaja said, “You seem to have under- 
stood a lot of things within your brief years, 
We are not rich men’s wives, dear, we believe 
a woman can’t do without kitchen utensils.”: 

A man dragged a Kashmere carpet into 
the room on the western wing. 

Aruna exclaimed, “Oh, what wonderful 
work! One must have feet like lotus buds 
to suit such a carpet,” Oe gs ca? 

Sailajé remarked,. “Kuruna dear, your 
sister has lotuslike feet. Why not send her 
over there to set the carpet into blossoms ?- 
You yourself are no worse, so better go 
yourself. I say, look, that’s perhaps the 
owner of the house who came in,” . fo 

A tall gentleman in European; .dress came. 
and stood inside the room, He ‘was fairly’ 
dark with a thin growth of hair on his head, 
of which one or two were shining out. here- 
aud there like silver wires. He was- not 
exactly what one would call good-looking, 
but he had something about him which 
atiracted.attention. It was clear that he 
was looking after the arrangement of proper” 
furniture on the carpet. a 

Aruna& said on seeing the new-comer,. 
“Goodness, he is old and has a bald head,- 
with a dark complexion to boot. As if my 
beautiful Didi will have such a bridegroom: !. 
Moreover, he must be the father of a.crowd- 
of children.” 7 

Karuna said, “You needn’t worry about 
him just now. Come along and. mind* your 
own business for the present.” a 

Aruna remarked as she sew their own 
room, “Look at our carpet! The variety - of 
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cement patches on the floor is no coubt 
wonderful ! Let us invite those people from 
the red house and make their life wcrth 
by showing. them our decorative art.” 


Cuarrer II. 


When Karuna’s- maternal grand-father 
Tarinikanta, in the fullness of his youth, zave, 
through his conduct, sufficient proof of being 
a thoroughgoing “unbeliever” to his fellow- 
countrymen, he not only got the name of 
heretic but also had to meet certain side- 
issues by running away: from home. before 
he did so, he used to get such a hail of bricks, 
stonés, bones and the like thrown every 
night into his court-yard, that, had he saved 
the whole lot, he might have put up 4 zival 
construction to the Himalayas. Trini was 
no doubt excluded from all ceremonial 
dinners, efc., which his friends and relasions 
organised, and it was not without much 
effort that his uncles and brothers managed 
‘to get in. Tarinikanta’s wife, as a resu.t of 
the constant nagging she had to face among 
friends, did not die of having to lissen to 
others abusing her husband, as Sati dd; * 
rather, she drove the very life out of Tarini 
by bed-room thunderstorms, But when 
Tarini refused to bow down to tle eaztthen 
image of Durga during the. Durgapuja cere- 
mony, his elder brother forgot Tarini’s age and 
gave him a good thrashing without hesitating 
in the least, Tarini’s pigheadedness ~vas the 
talk of the astonished neighbours. Sur- 
‘prisingly pig-headed person, he would not 
give up-his point inspite of such torture | 
At last his sorest trial came on the day of his 
father’s Sradht ceremony. The assembled 
Brahmins unanimously declared thet they 


would not touch even a drop of water, let- 


alone food, if Tarini remained in the house. 
Tf the Brahmins touched no food, his father 
would irrevocably lose his seat in heaven. 
The oldest member of the family wasin a 
perfect fix. He was to choose batween: 
religion and affection. But how could he see 
his’ father go-to hell for the sake of his 
brother ?. So Tarini was called. His Dada t 


* Sati, the wife of Siva, died because of 
having to listen to her father abusing her 
hugband. 

+ Funeral ceremony to enable a- deal man’s 
soul to get into heaven. . 

~ £ Elder brother. ~ 


asked him, “Tarini,.do you. want. father to’ go 
to hell for eternity ?” 

Tarini answered, “If my father has any 
place anywhere after death, itis sire to be 
heaven.” 

Dada said, “Tt don’t want to discuss phi- 
losophy with you. You may not believe in 
any duty to father, but see what a thunder- 
bolt is over my head. If you don’: save me, 
it will be hard for me to get out this time.” 

Tarini asked, “What am I to do ?” 

His Dada lowered the lead. and suggested : 
“You have heard everything, haven’t you ? 
What else can you do than go out ona tour 
for afew days ?” 

Dada did not exactly ask him to leave 
home for good, but Tarini never shought he 
could come back to a home where the father’s 
Sradk is spoiled by the son’s dresence. 

Pained by the insult and tormented by 
his wounded pride, he could not even find a 
place to repose his battered soul. His wife 
Manomohini did not consider har religion 
to be of less importance than her ~ifely duty. 
So she remained at home instead of accom- 
panying her husband in his exile. 

Tarini sallied forth with not evan a change 
of clothing with him. His departure was, 
like that of the sage Agastya.* for ever, 
Manomohini had felt a desire to see her hus- 
band on her death-bed, but cou:d not find 
courage enough to express it to her husband’s 
elder brothers. On her last day she told the 
wife of the eldest brother, “Send my Kusum 
to her father.” . 

Kusum’s unele said, “We must fulfil her 
last wish. Otherwise she won’t have peace 
in the other world.” 

The aunt remarked, “She was a real sati. t 
She would never burden us with a girl.” 

In order to fulfil the-satz’s last desire, 
Kusum’s uncle at once gof tid of her by send- 
ing her over to her father. He sven paid the 
railway fare | 


* he Vindhya hills were growing higher 
and higher till the Sun found it difficult to 
drive his chariot unimpeded. Ee approached 
the sage Agastya to find a solution to his difficulty, 
Agastya went to Vindhya and it rrostrated itself 
at his feet. Agastya said, “Remain like this till I 
come back”, and he went away. He never re- 
turned. So Vindhya instead of being a high 
mountain became a protrasted hily chain. 


+ A virtuous and chast> wife. 
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' The ‘heretic’ Tarinikanta gave his daughter 
in marriage to another believer in the same 
heresy ; but the daughter came back widowed 
with’ three children, to her father’s house. She 
was not, however, allowed time to build up a 
new scheme of things around her stricken soul. 
Death called her away to her husband before 
thet. Asa result Tarinikanta had to cover 
up. his grief with the duty before him. He 
had- three grandchildren to bring up. . 

Tarinikanta had not got even a small frac- 
tion of his patrimony. Not that it was some- 
thing immense but it would have been some- 
thing. He could not carry on with his pen- 
sion of rupees thirty a month. So he had to 
go out in search of work with his emaciated 
old body. Tor the last three years Karuna 
had been earning, taking the place of a son 
in this: respect, and old Tarinikanta had 
found leisure at last. 

. Aruna was a student in the second class 
of the girl’s school where Karuna had the 
charge of teaching some two score children 
their AB C,. . 

" On Monday morning, the two sisters had 
finished housework by going about at the 
speed of fireworks and had just gone away in 
the packed school ’bus to do homage to the 
goddess of learning, after swallowing a hot 
breakfast with the help of cold water., Ronu, 
after effecting a distribution of food-stuff 
among himself, the plate, the floor and some 
neighbouring crows, went to a'school in that 
locality, Only old Tarinikanta remained at 
home... 

This family had only two rooms on 
the second floor at its disposal. The other 
rooms were occupied by certain other people 
who were slightly better off. Karuna, her 
brother and sister lived in one room and the 
other was occupied by T4rinikanta and a 
large collection of much-used books on philo- 
sophy. He had neither friend nor companion. 
Every evening he used to go out to enquire 
after his acquaintances. He had no friends 
in the strict sense of the term. He used to 
call on people to enquire after their health 
and so-on. He even invited others to his 
place, but when they came, he would take 
refuge behind the pages of bulky books of 
knowledge. He could not stand neglect to 
the invited, but-he had not the heart to go in- 
to the technical details of a hearty welcome. 
Karuna used to do what she conld and Arana 
would gladly take up the duty of pleasing 
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the guests, for she had the capacity to, please 
with conversation much more than that of 
pleasing with service. 

That evening, on their return from school, 
Aruna said, “Didi, we have not yet told 
grandfather about the red house. There are 
hardly any people in Calcutta whom he ' does 
not know. Maybe we might learn whose 
house it is if we asked him,” 

As soon as Karuna had entered thin 
room after pushing aside the curtain made 
out of stray bits of different-coloured ‘cloth, 
she asked-Aruna, “Who is in the other room? 
Whoever has made’ his appearance in’ Dadé- 
masha@y’s room ?” 

There were some dirty” clothing’ ‘on the 
bed. Aruna was scared lest the caller saw 
these and she shoved the lot under the bed. 
She dusted the table with the corner of her 
sari and put the ‘books in ‘order.’ Karuna 
scanned the room to discover any further 
signs of disorderliness. Aruna used to go to 
school with her hair down, as it was not 
comfortable to tie up the ‘wet hair after her 
bath. But how could she present herself toa 
eallerin a slovenly toilette? She tore off nearly 
half her hair in trying to comb it hurriedly 
and was about to rush into’ the. other room 
after ‘splashing some water on her face as an 
apology for a ‘wash, when she backed out 
saying, “Oh dear, this*is a strange .male 
voice.’ A stranger would nob come into our 
room. We shall not go unless Dadimashay 
calls.” 

Karuna had to busy herself in housework 
immediately on her return from school, She 
had barely time .to change into homely 
things. Her youth had no claim to rest or 
recreation. From morning till night, ‘she 
was, as it were, pursued by a pack of relent- 
less duties. Even before it was. daylight 
she worried about the cooking ; as soon as the 
cooking was finished, off she had to bolt for 
the school ’bus ; the leistire hours ‘at school, 
she spent in the company of her pupil’ s 
papers and exercise books; on her return, 
the round of house-keeping ; ;-and so. she 
passed her time in a constant hustle. Aruna 
was yet too young. When she did not care 
to work she’ could not bring herself,to con- 
centrate upon anything. She was not old-en- 
ough to spend one moment in worrying about 
the next. Karuna was ever conscious that, 
whether she liked them or not, her duties 
were awaiting her. A transient moment 
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of blissful inaction would. put everything 
oub of order; and. this knowledge kept 
Karuna true to her iron chain of duties. She 
did not want to break away from it and fall 
into the insecurity of the. lighter bonds of 
momentary freedom. ; : 
., Aruna .was engrossed in her curiosity 
regarding the stranger. She had forgosten 
all about preparing the evening refreshmants 
in her extreme carefulness in obtaining 
highly necessary information about the rew- 
comer, such as, his appearance, the tena he 
employed in talking, etc. Karuna had not 
left the refreshments to be prepared by 
Aruna, although that would have broaght 
her to her senses. She was afraid 
_lest Ronu .came in. the meantime and nade 
his unsatisfied hunger known to the world 
outside by howling, and there was also the 
chance of Daddmashady suddenly askirg for 
refreshments for the visitor. So Karuna did 
Aruna’s bit herself. On other days, while 
Arun& kneaded the dough, she would finish 
her toilette, but to-day she got no time. 
_.Inspite of much worrying, Aruna could 
not work out the identity of the new-2cmer. 
He must be an unknown person, for she had 
never heard anybody talk in sucha dacisive 
tone. And he was talking about old things. 
The present had nothing to do with his 
topics. Aruna wondered if they also nad an 
unknown relative with millions, like one has 
in, the English novels. Her mind was just 
for a moment flooded with an indefinite 
joy. Ifonly it were true! If she suddenly 
heard.that they would have to leave .their 
pigeon-holes and go away to. a woaderful 
palace in some far-off land; these crude 
clothing, cheap furniture and plain meals 
would no longer suit them with an affluent 
uncle or something; they would have to 
break up their poor show at once! Arun® 
could not.altogether rise above an evidently 
earthly affection for the paltry pleasures of. 
their needy household, but she exyerien- 
ced an intense joy-wave which swept through 
her nervous system with the speed of an 
electric shock. If it had been one of longer 
duration, she could have easily broken her 
bonds and declared for the unknown 
~Croesus. 
“"*Marinikanta had been listening zo the 
‘footsteps in the adjoining room since a 
long time. That one of his temp3rament 
“had kept up a conversation with a caller to 


this length was in itself a miracle. Now he 
called out, “Aruna, please bring some re 
freshments for Abinash Pabu.” 

Ween she heard Dadamashay’s call. 

Aruna remembered that refreshments werc 
not yet ready! The emptiness insid: 
generally sufficed to make any outside re- 
minder. unnecessary for Aruna in regard to 
arranging for refreshments after school. 
But something. had gone wrong with he- 
to-day. She felt a kind of shame, anc 
rushed down-stairs. . ; 
. Wen she found Karuna coing what was 
her daty, Aruna hurriedly got ont soma 
ghee* from the store-chest anc said, “Dict 
dear, -eb us make someth'ng quickly; Dadz- 
mashay is asking for some refreshments fcr 
Abinash Babu. You rcll these, I shall- do 
the frying.” 

Didi was sincerely astonisned, She askex, 
“And who on earth is Abinas2 Babu ?” : 

Arunf answered while putting. the pan 
on the fire, “How do I know? He is moze 
or less completely packed in shawls. Don’t 
think we know him.” 

O: course it was out of the question o 
offer one packed in shawls, any refreshmeat 
that came to hand. So the two tired sisters 
set to manufacture something fitting for tle 
occasion. Tarinikaénta came down to find 
the reason for the delay and said, “Just you 
be quick with refreshments and come up.” 

When she entered Tarinikanta’s rocm 
with the plate, Karuna saw that the new- 
comer was no other than the hatted owner of 
the red house ; only he was in national dress 
now. Sothisis Abinish Babu! The man 
had a good deal of strength in his glancss, - 
keen and hypnotic. That one could look 
one in the face so steadily “ike that on first 
intreduction, was unknown to Karuna. Ent 
somehow she did not feel offended. The 
man had in him something inexpressivle 
which prevented one from taking offence. 

Tarini said, “Oh, here is Karuna, Abinash, 
can you remember her? When yon went 
to England, she was abous four.” When 
she was referred to like this, she did not 
greet himas she would any ordinary person, 
but went up to touch his feet.t 


*Clarified butter. 


+ An elder person, senior in relatior or 
through being intimate friends to elder relations, 
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His hard eyes softened a bit at this. He 
was surprised, He saw a tall and slender 
“igure, like that.of Um&* practising austerities, 
bending before him. The day’s fatigue 
had-given her anaemic complexion the 
pale whiteness of - a woman ascetic. She 
‘had no ornaments on her. Her dress was 
of coarse fabric and her loose hair played on 
her back, breast and forehead in unruly 
waves, Abinash felt shy and drew in his 
feet, saying, “That's all right, that's -all 
right.” Karuna, therefore, had to give up 
her prandm, and stood up in unaffected 
bashiulness. Abinash noticed that she 
had no ornaments on her arms, the absence 
of the scarlet vermillion mark where she 
parted her hair showed that she was not 
married, but her sari. had a coloured border 
of fair width.t He knew it was improper 
“or a@ married Hindu lady in Bengal 
to come before a stranger with the head 
uncovered, and she did not appear married 
from the manner of Tarini’s reference to her. 
“le had never seen an unmarried girl dressed 
like this before. His wonder was on the 
increase. That her beauty owed nothing 
to a toilette, was palpable even at the 


first glance at her. He was searching 
the world in his mind for a reason to 
explain this. Karuna had slightly brownish 


hair and a fairly white complexion. 
laturally she gave -an impression of-ascetic 


is greeted by touching the feet and taking the 
symbolic dust to the forehead. This is called 
prangin. ; 


*The goddess Uma practised austerities in the 
Himalayas to win the god Siva as her husband, 


7 In Bengal a married woman uses ornaments, 
a scarlet mark on the forehead, and colour in the 
seri. A widow can use only a pure white sari 
avithout any coloured border. She uses no orna- 
ments or any other decoration. 
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purity. Abinish was wondering how such 
a being came into a Bengali home in the 
twentieth century. 

Aruna, following her Didi’s example, 
touched Abinash’s feet, but the receiver 
of her praném had no doubi in his mind 
that it was not from the heart. He 
saw that in the shape that her lips took 
while she went through the disliked perform- 
ance, That her large eyes glanced at Karuna 
in silent reproach was also. noticed by 
Abinash, Arun&’s dark complexion -had 
taken ona tinge of crimson owing to the 
cold ; her well-combed black hair lay on her 
back in wavy -bunches. Her dress had 
nothing of superfluity about it ; but there was 
a harmony among its various parts -which, 
like the.lines that make a perfect picture 
when drawn by an .expert, does’ not 
come of itself. Curiosity and-restless energy 
were for ever dancing in her eyes. os 

The sisters cleared out as soon as ‘the 
introduction was over. Before she ‘had 
planted both feet in -their room, Aruna 
tugged at Karnna’s long hair and -said, 
“Why in the name of fun did you praném 
him? It was simply for you-that-I had to do 
the same.” 

Karuna.—“But he is much older than we 
are,” : < 
Aruna’ made a face and ‘remarked, 
“Oh! older by ages ! Didamashay -was call- 
ing him by his first name. You can’t ‘hélp 


showing your humility and respect to every | 


little fry.” 

Karuna answered, “Yes, I forgot that you 
were equal in age to Dadimashay. L-am 
rather young, you see ; so all. people do -not 
appear so insignificant to me as to you.” 


(To be continued.) 


Translated by ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 


——_ 


Now that you’ve paid your income tax, go 
to work and earn it.— Wall Street Journal. 


Germany might stabilize her currency by 
leaving it blank on one side to serve as note 
- paper.—Bredgeport Star. 


War may be outlawed because it costs too 
many dollars, pounds, francs, marks and rubles, 
and not because it destroys young men’s ‘lives, 
bréaks women’s hearts. Thus we see -that eco- 
nomy is a great moral force.—Chicago Datly 
News. : : - 


COMMEN™ AND CRITICISM | 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[ This section is intended for the-correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly errone 
views, misrepresentations, etc. im the origiaal contributions, and editorials published in t 
Review or in other papers criticizing tt. As various opinions may reasonably be held on 
same subject, this section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, oui 
to the kindness of our nwmerous contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics | 
requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly 


the point. No criticism of reviews and not:ces of books will be published. 


Writers are reques. 


not to eaceed the limit of five hundred words —Editor, “The Modern Review.” |. 


- The Condition of Cattle in India.. 


While dealing with the question of “The- 
Elections and the Cow” in the current numbe> of 
the Modern Review you have noted that the b2ef- 
eating people of the West take special care of the 
cow, while the Hindus who look upon the sow 
with feelings of reverence and upon cow-kil!ing 
with great abhorrence kill her by inches, by 
starvation or semi-starvation, 

Of course, the facts as stated in your note can 
not be ignored. But we, the unhappy Hindus, 
have an explanation to offer which, I hope, will, 
to a great extent, account for the causes of euch 
an apparent incongruity. 

The independent people of the West are far 
more wealthy than we are and therefore, better 
fitted to feed their cattle as excellently we/l as 
they feed themselves. While we, living, as we 
do, on a monthly income of Rs. 2 per heac, do 
not know what itis to have two full meas a 
day. Itis, therefore, no wonder that the ctttle 
tended by such half-starved masters will be also 
‘ill-fed and ill-kept. In this case itis not their 
will but their income that fails them. The cow 
under the protection of the beef-eating Musalmans 
of India also fares no better. There has been a 
general degeneration of the bovine class in Iadia, 
and this is due, we believe, not so much to the 
wilful neglect of the people as to their sad 
economie condition. 

JNANANANDA BHATTACHERJED, 


a 


Swami N arayan’s Caste. 


We the undersigned have the honour to Jraw 
:your attention to the October issue (1926) at 
‘page 445 wherein the following appears ix the 
first column of the said page. 
~ “A century ago the great reformer Swami 
Narayan of Ghjarat, a cobbler by caste, whose 
followers belong to all castes who do not inte-dine, 
told Bishop Heber thai he did not corsider 
caste of much importance and that in the eye of 
God all castes were equal but he did not uish to 
guee offence by denouncing it.” ~ 


il 


————— 


Swami Narayan was a high caste Brahn 
by birth, and an upholder of the caste syste 
We are in a position to refute the abc 
statement which has appeared in your Jour: 
by means of our own literature of the se 
We have to request you hereby to make s1 
from your contributor of the said arti 
about the entire truth and _ correctness 
the statement he has made. If the statem 
made by him and quoted above is true ¢ 
correct please let us know the authorit 
whereby the above quotation can be s1 
stantiated without any obscurity or doubt. 
the statement is one that is incorrect, wrc 
and false on the face of it or is based on — 
hearsay knowledge of the author or | 
appeared in print unguardedly and unw 
rantedly, please get the: above quotation era: 
by means of an erratun. 


JAYANTILAL D, Yasntx, 
JAITARAM PorusHoTram Dave 


The Ascent of Sap. 


While I was reading the article on - 
researches of Sir J. C. Bose in your Septem’ 
issue I came across two difficulties, which I w: 
to have a little more cleared. 

(1) When there is excessive transpirati 


- and all the cortical tissues are removed and o} 


the wood portion or xylem portion remains, | 
conduction of water is seen taking place throu 
the wood vessels. The above is a class expe 
ment and when there is excessive transpirat: 
there is no sap spare for reservoirs. 

(2) If the ascent of sap is due to the beat: 


of heart or pulsation of living tissues just 1 


animal heart, what is there to guard agai 
the sap coming to the root instead of going 
the leaves? In the case of the animal he 
there are valves to protect the inrush of bh 
and there must be some such arrangemeni 
guard against such a danger in plants. 


Ray Narayan SAXxena, 


bo 
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- Democracy and Islam. 


» Writi ng on Islam and Thought in The 
Indian Review Prof: 'S. Radhakrishnan Says : 


Demooracy is the keynote of Islam on ‘its 
practical side. This.is what enabled it to succeed 
as % missionary religion. It invites every human. 
being to its ample fold, whatever be his’ colour 
or race. It recognises the capacity of all to 
become the servants of. God. 

The Moslems face without ‘fear the logical 
implication of the doctrine of Lat team ast “and 
tiake no distinctions between man and man, at 
any rate in their mosques. The same cannot be 
seid of Hindu templés or Christian churches, in . 

spite of all the. lip homage paid to the principle 
of equality of all men in the eyes of Ged.. The 
simple creed of Islam, careful ‘of its two prin- 
ciples of Divine Fatherhood and human _brother- 
hood has been ‘potent enough to expel from’ 
many dazk places of.the earth, barbarous prac- 
tines ‘and train millions of mankind to a” 
better life. It has helped the backward races to’ 
éseape from the labyrinth of sensuous poly-. 
theism and get rid of their devil worship and 
felishism, infanticide and human sacrifices, 
magic ‘andl witcheraft. It will. havea great 
future, if it cuts off with an unsparing hand the 
pcisonous outgrowths and realises its two central 
principles in life. * 

Hinduism has not sufficiently profited, for 
her experience of Islam. It is quite true that 
Roform movements such as those of Chaitanya, 
Kxbir, and Nanak were much influenced by 
the spirit of.Islam. The monotheistic elements 
of Hinduism have become more emphasised 
afier the spread of Islam in India, Yet Hindu- 
ism could easily ‘have learnt more. Ignorance. 
of others’ faith is the mother of injustice and 
error. Some of the practices of, the uncultured 
Moslems blinded the eyes of the. Hindus to the 
ideals of Islam. - While there is much. for Islam 
to learn for a sympathetic understanding of 
Hinduism, there is also: much for Hinduism 
to learn for Islam. For one thing, Hinduism 
must learn to be less compromising and more 
emphatic in its denunciation of imperfect 
conceptions of God and ernder modes of worship. 
Hinduism fondly believed that truth would 
slowly work its way and lower conceptions 
would be themselves repudiated. As surely as_ 


Gaeness flies before the rays of the sun, -Hinda! 


ism thought, so surely’ will falsehood ° vanish 
efore truth. This has remained a pious hope: 
Those who are aware of the highest. conceptions 


-‘of- God are found engrossed in the most revolting 


practices of barbarism. Those who glibly talk 
of uhinssa are seen encouraging animal sacrifices. 
Hinduism need not give up. ‘its * tolerance but 
it should see to it that its judgment of values" 
is kept up and progress is steadily. achieved., 
We must also learn to democratise our; insti-- 
tutions and. do away. with the wrangling creeds,.. 
unintelligible dogmas and oppressive institations, 
under which the soul of man is literally crushed., . 
Both Islam and Hindoism at their best: teach. 
that true religion is to serve God in.truth and 


purity and obey His laws aera in all the. 
affairs of life. 


ene ce ay 8S, dt ’ 


The System of Rducation in we 
. Ancient India. - ; 


Prof, Radha Kumud Mukherjee contri- 
butes a highly interesting -article: to the: 
October number of the Journal of Indian: 
History. ' He says that the greatnéss “of. 
Ancient Indian thought and literature was: 
not an accident but was the result of a systeni- 
of Education, which we, must revive to get’ 
back our lost position in the world of intellect’ 
and achievement. He mentions three differ-" 
ent types of institutions during. ‘that: 
Augustan period of Indian ETERS and- 
Learning’ as follows : - 
Firstly, there was the normal system under 
which the teacher, as a settled householder, 
admitted to his instruction pupils of tender age 
who, on the first dawn of consciousness, left -the 
home of their natural parents where -their body. 
was cared for and nursed for that of spiritual’. 
parents where’ their. mind. and soul would be 
nourished. This entry into the preceptor’s home 
was a sort: of spiritual birth, and hence a rebirth, 
whence the Brahmacharin becomes a dvija and 
an antevasin. The admission of the pupid was’ 
formally made by the celebration of the specific 
ceremony of Upanayana or initigtion, the details 
of which declare the essentially spiritual 
character of the process as’ distinguished fromr 
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the mechanical character of its rhodern substitute 
under which a pupil is admitted. into a school 
on payment of a fee securing the registration of, 
his.name on its rolls, ; : 

Secondly, there was another type of institu-: 
tions which ministered to the never-to-be satisfied 
needs of the advanced students whose quest of 
truth and knowledge did not cease with the 
period of formal studentship. and necessarily. 
elementary education, but, was continued into the 
householder’s state. Such students improved. 
their knowledge by. mutual discussions.or by ihe 
instructions of renowned specialists and literary 
celebrities in search of whom they -wandezed 
through the country, ; 
. We thus see that, along with the settled. 
homes of learning in'whith education was b2gun- 
and imparted under a regular system of rules and: 
discipline governing the entire life: of she 
Brahmacharin as a whole-time inmate of his 
preceptor’s house, there was this system of 
academic meetings for purposes of philosophical 
discussions among advanced scholars wandering 
through. the country in quest of knowledge and 
the teacher who was able to impart it. It. was 
in these learned debates of fluctuating bodies of 
peripatetic scholars that the truth about the’ 
Atman, the ultimate reality and foundation of. 
things, was thoroughly threshed ont -and the: 
study and wisdom of the elementary schools were. 
tested and. matured” throngh the ordeal of 
criticism and friction-of minds. : 

The third type of institutions developed for 
the spread of learning in these ancient times. 
Besides the small eircles of philosophical disyut-’ 
ants, and parisads or academies, of different 
localities, there was occasionally summoned by a 
great king a national pathering or congress in 
which the representative thinkers of the country’ 
of various schools were invited to meet'and ex- 
change their views. _ 

‘The Assam Labour Enquiry. 

We find the following -in The Social: 
Service Quarterly: The writer is Prof. BR. M. 
Joshi, 

From. September 1920 to October 1922 a 
series -of strikes, ‘disturbances: and riots “of 
varying degrees of seriousness” occurred on-a 
nuniber ‘of’ tea-plantations.in. Assam; In May 
1921, there occurred a general - exodus of workers 
in the: Chargola Valley ‘in Sylhet district. So 


in November 1921 the’ Government of Assam - 


appointed a Committee to enquire into the latour 

conditions on the tea-estates in that proviace. 

The Conimittee’ consisted of ten members, six 

Europeans and four Indians. One of the Indian 

members resigned before the -Committee .began- 
e 
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its. work: Of the remaining nina members, two 
Europeans and two Indians were tea-planters. 
One was a medical missionary. One represented 
the -Indian Tea Association. The cther.three 
were administrative officers. One of the. Muropean 
planter -members was the nominated Labour 
Member of the Assam. Legislative Council. The 
constitution of the Committee makes.it clear 
that it was not overweighted with representatives 
ofthe workers into whose conditions it was to 
enquire. Of course there was no question of 
direct representation of the ignorant, unorganised 
workers. —: es : : 

The Committee .was appointed on the 26th 
Novembsr,.1921.: It assembled or the 9th 
December, but before that the questionnsire had 
already been drawn up by the Secretary who 
was 4lso a.member and sent to the managers 
of all tea estates—876.in number. This was 
done “to save time”, say the Assam Government 
in their Resolution. on the Committe2’s Report. 
This desperate hurry to save time and the form 
which ib took was rather out of place especially 
when in the same. Resolution the Government 
say that the Committee’s Report ‘is certain to 
remain for many years to come an aushorita- 
tive prcnouncement on the difficult questions 
with waich it deals”. 

On tae subject of the strikes and ‘disturbances 
in the ‘tea-gardéns, “the majority of ‘the 
Committee accept:the conclusion that the disturb- 
ances were primarily due to the failure of 
wages to’ respond to the great increese in the 
cost of living.” The managers “were convinced 
that the disturbances were due .to incitement 
from’ ovtside agitators,” But the Uommittee 
held that “undoubtedly the existence of economic 
grievances rendered coolies more ready to listen 
to the exhortations and incitemeats of non-co- 
operators and other agitators.” 

Reading the evidence-in this connection, a 
student of economics. cannot but be amused 
to find how both planters and even some high 
officials. in Assam continue to be’ firm believers, 
in -this twentieth century, in that exploded 
Wages Fund Doctrine—exploded full fifty 
years ago. Says the Deputy Commissioner of 
the district in the‘course of his report :: “One 
result-af getting so many new cooliés is that 
with amore or léss fixed budget, allotment for 
coolies’ wage . the individual :coolie ‘cannot earn 
so much. The money has‘ to ‘be dissributed 
aitiong more people.” - The absurd supposition 
evidently is that more coolies pluck the same 
quantity of tea as fewer coolies, so that the fund 
out of which wages are to be’ paid remains 
the same. 7 p : 

The Committee has found that there isa 
practical consensus of’ opinion amongst the 
managers that.any appreciable rise in the wages 
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would only lead the labourers to do less work 
for the same pay. The Committee demurs saying 
that if taat were the mentality of the labourers 
in general, the gardens would never have pro- 
gressed as well as they had done.. The mentality 
of the managers, however, is noteworthy and is 
in conformity with the belief in the wages fund 
doctzine 

By far the most important finding of the 
Commitsee—or rather of the majority—is with 
respect to the Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Act 02 1359 as amended in 1920. After a close 
examination of working of that Act, the majority 
have been so convinced of the abuses under ib, 
of whick even some of the big companies have 
been guilty and in which evena partof the 
magistracy seem to be involved, that they rightly 
feel that there is nothing for it but to repeal the 
Act and ‘establish a free labour system in the 
province. 

Fina-ly, the Committee makes certain recom- 
mendations with regard to the desirability of 
more frequent inspection of tea-gardens and of 
the necessity of insisting on fuller and more 
detailed reports from such inspectors. It con- 
eludes with a mild warning to the tea industry 
that shcugh tbe labourer in the tea-garden is 
ignorant and has no trade union to back his case; 
he is awakening, that he is not likely to lag 
behind in his desire for a higher standard of 
-living, and that this factor will have to be 
reckoned with in future. 

That is really the moral of the whole story. 
Until the labourer is made literate and helped to 
organise his class, it may be by some of those 
perniciocs outsiders, he will find it hard in 
practice <o fight those wages fund doctrines and 
ae theories so natural to the employing 
class. 


—— 


Buddhist Worship Interfered with. 


_ The -Maha-bedhi and the United Buddhist 
Worid publishes the following complaint 
from Buddhists at Buddha Gaya :— 


“We the undersigned and other Buddhist 
pilgrims numbering about 30 were present at 
Buddha Gaya when H. H. the Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa visited the holy spot. In 
order to please the Governor and to impress 
upon him that the Mahant was taking good care 
of the place, he had the whole locality cleared 
and peactifully decorated. To some of us who 
had seen, on previous occasions, the neglected 
condition of the holy temple, it came as a great 
surprise. : 

From early morning of the 4th instant, the 
temple was surrounded by a large number of 


Sannyasis in conjunction with the Police. When 
we went to worship that morning the holy 
Bodhi Tree, to our utter astonishment we 
were refused entrance by the Police constables 
and the Sannyasis. Their rude behaviour at 
our own shrine greatly humiliated us. - They 
said it was the order of the Mahant and their 
superiors not to allow anyone to worship there 
as the Governor was visiting the place. We saw 
a large number of Sannyasis loitering about but 
they were not asked to go away. Surely we 
should not have been prevented from wor-. 
shipping at our own shrine simply because the 
Governor went to see the temple. We are sure 
he would have been very pleased to see Buddhists 
worshipping there, but the Mahant could not 
entertain the idea of allowing them to remain 
under the holy Bodhitree. This was evident 
from the fact that the Buddhists were alone 
marked out for this sort of treatment. Neither 
the Mahant nor the Police had any right 
whatever to interfere with our religious duties,’ 
This uncalled for interference on their part was 
not an insult to us alone but also to the whole’ 
Buddhist world. We hope this will be an eye- 
opener to the Hindus who still do not see the 
justice of the demand made by the Buddhists 
to have the control of the temple transferred to 
the followers of the Great Teacher who attained 
enlightenment at this holy place. : 

We earnestly request that all lovers of reli- 
gious toleration should take up the cause of 
the Buddhists and have the temple rescued 
from the Mahant and placed under Buddhist. 
trustees.” ; 

It is a strange abnormity that Buddha- 
Gaya should be in the hands of a Saiva. 
mahant, and it is strange, too, that a govern-- 
ment professing religious neutrality should. 
have placed and kept him in possession of» 
it;—they could not have done so if it had 
been a holy place of the “dynamic” 
Moslems. But it is an outrage that Buddhists 
alone should on any occasion have been 
driven away from the place. 


Self-government in Schools. 


Prof, M. M. Gidvani says in To-morrow :— 


“Tiducationists in the West have begun to: 
realize that in the reconstruction of the world’ 


following the terrible war, the School and the’ 


School-master must play an important past, if 
world-peace is to be something more than an 
idle dream.. They have awakened to the fact 
that if self-determination for nations is to bea 
reality, the foundation of it must be laid in 








SOME RECENT STUDIES OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
By the courtesy of Mr. Prafulla Mahalanobis. 


Copyright. ® U. Rey & Sons, Calcutta, 


‘=: author asks,—evidently not knowing 
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individual liberty. If co-operation is to take the 
place of competition, social service to supplant 

the desire for self-aggrandisement, the foundation 
‘ of it must be laid in the school. In short the 
schools of to-morrow must be nurseries of 
Liberty. Tzardom must vanish from the school 
before it vanishes from the world.” 


In the course of his article he 


ta has 
attempted 


“To describe some of the schools which I 
had the pleasure to see for myself, to discuss 
the various forms in which self-governmenz has 
been introduced, and to quote opinions of those 
who have tried the experiments for a sufficiently 
long time to-be able to express opinion and give 
advice.” 


Towards the close of the the 
that 
self-government has been in existense in 


Santiniketan school for a score of years or so, 


“Finally, the question arises for us “how 
shall we introduce it in our own country ?”. 
My answer to this is that there is no cat and 
_dried scheme which can be circulated to all 
for adoption. What is essential isa change of 
spirit. Our attitude to the children uncer our 
eare and to our work must undergo a complete 
change in the light of New Though: The 
former matters little. What is needed is a 
change of the angle of vision, a re-orientation 
of our outlook. Whether we give greater freedom 
to our childhood as regards curricuium or 
discipline, whether we introduce itin class or 
the school, we must do it gradually, and with 
tact and judgment. If, however, I was per- 
mitted a reference to my experience as a school- 
master years ago, I should say that I knew 
nothing about self-government and allits forms. 
I only believed in the innate goodness of 
human nature. I trusted child-nature absolutely. 
The children, age 15, Standard VI, fcrmed a 
republic—no monitor, no prefect. They all rose 
up to itand maintained the honour of tae class 
in my absence. Similarly the energies were 
directed into healthy channels, eg. visits, hos- 
pital nursing, literature, boy’s clubs, etc.” 


article 





Silent Work. 


T. L. Vaswani writes in The Kalpeka :— 


. Shouts and shows, I have often thonght, 
dissipate strength. Silent servants of the Nation 
are needed in every Province. In my picture of 
Ideal Swaraj, Government is by Riskis, by 
Sages, by mene who love Silence. The silence 
I plead for is not inaction. True silence is 
concentrated Work. The hour is too holy to be 


dissipated in talk, in controversies,—in noise. 
Silent work,—is my constant cry to myself and 
the Naiion’s youth. Two European visitors to 
this country with the best of sympathies with 
India, said to me recently:—‘Indians are too 
talkative.’ The yoga of action grows out of the 
depths of Silence. 


ent 


Warren Hastings’ Ethics of 
Statecraft. 


The Young Men of India gives a summary 
of the history of Opium in India. [he writer 
Mr. F. EH, James says : 


Poppy cultivation and the use of opium were 
not insroduced by the British Administration. 
The Mogul Emperors established, according to 
Sir J. B. Lyall, a sort of state monopoly, and 
enjoyed alarge revenue from its sales. With 
the decay of the Mogul Empire, the trade fell 
into the hands of private Indians, dnd in the- 
early days of the Hast India Company, especially 
after the conquest of Bengal by Clive in 1758, 
British merchants also entered into the trade, 
ultimately “despoiling the despoilers.” Warren 
Hastings, however, was too good an administra- 
tor to permit revenue to be lost, so in 1773, he 
took over the opium trade working it by a _con- 
tract system. He condemned the use of opium, - 
but failed to see the moral implications of his 
oficial action. “Qpium is not a necessary of. 
life,” he said, “but a pernicious article of Inxury 
which ought not to be permitted except for purposes 
of foreign commerce only, and which the wisdom 
of the government should carefully restrain from 
internal consumption.” Whai a comment on, 
the international ethics of his day ! 





Manufacture of Porfumes and 
Essences. 


We find the following in Industrial _ 
India :— Ne 
India is a great agricultural country, and is. 
rich in all kinds of raw material for the manufac-.: 
ture of perfumes and other essential oils—a good 
variety of flowers, grasses and leaves. At present 
many of these have not been systematically 
experimented upon. What is wanted at present, 
is a selection of the commercially paying perfumes - 
and intense cultivation of the raw material. : 
The perfumery industry in India till now has 
suffered from great disadvantages, the chief of 
them being defective collection of raw-material, 
primitive methods of extraction, and unrefining 
of the crude oi]. What systematic attempts could 
do to improve the quality and create a wide- ’ 
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spreac ,market'is seen clearly in the case of sand- 
alwood oil, the distillation of which the Mysore 
Government has carried on to a successful issue 
in Mysore-aud Bangalore. : 
« “The only essential oils that are being system- 
atically manufactured just at present are: (1) 
the lemon grass oil, on the west coast ; (2) euca- 
lypsus oil, on the Nilgeris ; (3) sandalwood oil, in 
Mysore ; (4) some experiments in W. P. on roses. 
Some of the other sources to be exploited 
are heliotrope, geranium, winter green, sweet 
peas, patchouli; cardamom, clove, ginger grass, 
and cinnamon, Some of these latter oils, like 
patchculi, and -clove, are being manufactured by 
the Essenflear Products: Co. Ltd., and a good 
Continental market is on record. 
. “he heliotrope, geranium, and winter green 
are all natives of the Nilgeris. The best way of 
solving’ the problem, is the opening of a small 
forest products. laboratory, with a condenser 
and a. rectifying column, in a place like the 
Nilgeris, where abundant raw material is 
avaliable. Results of considerable commercial 
interést could be obtained, and thence intense 
eultivazion of the more important of the raw 
material could be taken up. 





: Hindu-Moslem Unity in Natal. 


’ The Diwali number of the Hind: contains 
a shoré article from the ‘pen of Mr, Shiek 
Amod, .Chairman, Anjuman-Isha-i-tuhl- 
Islam. It says : : 


In Natal Ido not think there is any cause 
for any section of the community to complain 
at the lesk of the essentials which go to make 
them united. The Hindus are admitted to the 
Mohamedan tables and the Mohamedans are 
likewise invited to the. Hindu tables. Even 
among the Hindus the caste has not that grip 
over its members, as it isin India. It therefore 
follows that what we require is a little toler 
range on both sides and to get about this state 
of affairs it is necessary that the Hindus should 
keep the fanatics among them under control, 
and the Mohamedans should also keep their 
fanatics at a distance. Persons in 
sections cf the community who have no experi- 
ence o2 tke world:and cannot see as ‘a-matter of 
faet beyond their noses, want. guidance and it 


ig up to tae elders or experienced ones to come’ 


to their rascne. 
‘ i 


The Ways of the East. 


E.G. Pearce, writing in the Young Citizen 
Bays: 


both the. 


The East has always placed much -emphasis. 
on the importance of the conduct of individuals. 
in determining the course of events for a nation; 
the West is swayed to a greater extent by 
material conditions, events and the details of 
outward happenings. The truth of this can be 
seen by a glance at the life-histories.of'a few 
of the great men of Hast and West. Let us 
take, at random, two from the past and two 
from the present. Think of the two conquerors, 
Ashoka thé Great, and. Napoleon the Great. 
Ashoka’s achievements were the outcome of 
religious conviction. His ,whole career , was: 
based on the idea of what he felt. to be 
his duty to humanity. Napoleon, great ag 
he was, was’ yet an opportunist, one’ who 
took advantage of events rather than one who- 
guided them by the force of his character. 
it is true that there are exceptions.’ In the 
East, opportunists have arisen. Yet the greatest 
Heroes of the Hast are not such men. They 
are rather the men who shaped events by the 
force of an idea that possessed them, an‘ idea-not 
of self-aggrandisement ( for that arouses but- 
little real support anywhere, least of all in the_ 
East ), but an idea of Service, of Duty. . 

Contrast, in modern times, men like Lloyd 
George with men like Rabindranath Tagore.- 
Doubtless, Mr.. Lloyd George is an able -man, 
an exceptionally clever man, a man of imagination 
as nearly all outstanding men are. Yet he is- 
not trusted by his own colleagues, for no one, 
knows what he will do next. He is a.man 
who shapes his policy according to circum- 
stances, rather than one who endeavours to bend. 
circumstances in accordance .with principles, by: 
force of will. But Rabindranath Tagore has: 
risen to his position of infiuence by sheer force. 
of character, by the power of ideals, by reason: 
of his own personal example as an embodiment. | 
of those ideals. ; 2 

This, verily, is the way.of the East. It is 
the way of personal.example rather than that 
of opportunism, the way of Dharma rather than. 
that of Diplomacy. a iy 

Its principles are- best summed up in this" 
very word Dharma. In India, this word means: 
Function. Ié is often translated Duty. It 
comes to mean practically the laws of life,” 
according to which an individual, or a body of 
individuals, can. find their greatest happiness 
and efficiency. ltis with this great principle 
in view that we of the Hast must’ face our 
problems. Hitherto the principle of the West, 
competition, material aggrandisement, has 
miserably failed to bring happiness to manlsind. 
The message of the Hast, a message full of hope, 
is that we should try for a solutior along other 
lines, with the idea of Dharma as our guiding 
principle. 
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“Ifa man does not realise his Dharma, does 
not: try to find. for himself the opportunities for 
working out in life those possibilities which he 
feels he has «within him, he is impoverishing 
humanity, he is depriving. the whole race of the 
benefits which it might have realised in and. 
through him. - In‘everyday life, the most com- 
mon way in -which this deprivation takes place 
is‘when youngmen are. pushed into professions 
and occupations for which they have really no 
bent. For a-parent or responsible authority to 
push a boy into qn’ occupation for which he has 
no liking is a civic erime, an act of dis-service 
to the community. It is often done owing to 
ignorance; it. fear, if is equally often cone 
through mere’ selfish distegard of the boy’s 
feelings. The elders want their boy to become 
a lawyer, a doctor, a civil servant, merely in 
order.to - add lustre (-as they-imagine ) to the 
family reputation, or, more often ‘still, there is 
a‘still baser motive, vz, they want the young- 
man to be worth something in. thé marriage- 
market, and to sedure a large dowry. They 
care nothing for his feelings, his self-respect, 
his ideals, or for the service ~ that he might ‘do 
in the world, if his héart were in his work. 

If this country i is to have any future before it, 
this'sort of thing must go, must go entirely. It 
the youngman, of his own accord, chooses tc try 
to rehabilitate the family fortunes by such means 
and regards it as his Dharma to do so, that is 
another matter, “Even that is a kind of idealism, 
though of a very ‘narrow quality, But the 
choice must be. Jus. The elders must- take a 
back seat. - They have had theirday. Itis not 
for them to:dictate what the rising generation 
should do. -Let'them give advice, if they vill, 
the young can benefit’ by that. But their res- 
ponsibility © ends « there.’ They ought not to 
“goerce. . 


English ; Home-p oetry. 


’ Prof. P. Seshadri says the following on 
English home-poetry in The Central Hindu 
College Magazne : 


- It is difficult to discover at least the element 
of love-poetry in the earlist poetical works of the 
language like Beowulf the wanderer and the fight 
ai Finnsburg. Jove of adventure and sea-faring 
life is there, so also courage on the field of battle 
and a deep intensity of religious feeling, but the 
refinements of sentiment and love come in only 
at.adater period;. when the experience of the 
nation has mellowed and become richer as 
the result of contact with the civillized people of 
the continent who:came as conquerors, but stayed 
on to share-their home with them, 


Whatever Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts might say, 
the. first beautiful utterances of love are in the 
poetry of Chaucer,.who has cast transcripts of 
life with a prodigal hand all over ths. pages of 
poetry and who has pictures of knights and ladies 
set in a fascinating world of love and aes 


. 





The Progressive Religion. : 


The Vedanta Kesari publishes a lectures 
by Swami Abhedananda. At one place we 
find :— — ’ 


At first, I met with strong opposition ‘from 

missionaries when I tried to correct she errone- 
ous ideas regarding Hindu religion which ther 
had spread among the people. J] had to’ fighs 
single-handed against the attacks of thdse mis- 
ai Let me give you an illustrazion :-— - 
; Barrows in a ‘public lecture said thai 
the Hinde had neither morality, ror religion 
nor philosophy of any kind whatever they hava 
to-day, they ‘have learned from the Christian 
missionaries. He was indignant when I contra- 
dicted such sweeping statemenis ‘cfs untruth, 
Another illustration is that in Sunday schoo:- 
books there were pictures of Hindu mothers 
throwing their babies into the open mouths cf 
crocodiles in the Ganges ; I said that I travelled 
along the shores of that mighty river from its 
sourceto the mouth but never saw any sucn 
scene. The people would not believe, me untid 
I said, if this were true then my mcther would 
have thrown me into the moutk of a crocodits 
also. How would I have come to America ? 


He continues : 


‘We can trace to‘ Zoroastrian Becintares -the 
fundamental principles of Judaism, .hristianity 
and Mahometanism. These three with . Zoros- 
stianism have not made much progress in their 
concepzions of God and of the creation .of the 
world as well as of the soul of man and of: its 
destiny. They started with the monotheistic idea 
of an extracosmic personal God who created * this 

world out of nothing-and the ideal of the salvya- 
tion of the pious souls which is the enjoyment of 
felicity in their respective heavens, through the 
mercy of the Almighty. These monotheistic 
religions have fought against scientific researches 
and persecuted those who did not accept their 
beliefs as the revealed word of God. “The. readezs 
of the religious history of the world know how 
under the name of religion this worle was delu- 
ed again and again by the blood of the innocens, 
who were peresecuted with fire, swords ard 
guns. The fire of Inquisition was kindled by 
the orthodox Christians and millions. were 


‘rnassacred and ‘burnt alive at the stake for the 
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sake of their faith. History tells us how Giar- 
dano -Bruno.was burnt alive in 1600 A. D. in 
‘the streets of Rome because he did not believe 
in the story of creation and other doctrines and 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church. These 


religions stopped the progress of science, freedom. 


of thought and speech, and suppressed all 
intellectual culture and humanitarian principles. 
Think of the time when Galileo was imprisoned 
and tortured ina dungeon because he said that 
the earth was moving round the sun. But now 
the Copernican theory is the Rocepies fact of 
modern astronomy. : 

To-day in Hurope and America few - ~believe 
in the doctrines and dogmas of Christianity and 
in its scheme of salvation by the blood of Jesus. 
You will be surprised to. hear that what the 
Christian missionaries are preachiug here, the 
majority of the Christians in Europe and 
America is trying to forget. Very. few of the 
modern scientists believe in the story of crea- 
fion in six days. out of nothing as given in 
‘Genesis, and none of them now “believes i in the 
‘creation of the sun after the earth was formed. 
Idid not find any sensible person in America 
wha now believes in the horrible dogma of the, 
‘eternal damnation of the unbaptized children. 
This damnation of the innocent souls was settled 
‘in a synod by the majority of votes of clergy- 
men. In India, however, the religion of the 
Hinctus: has always been progressive. Where 
‘the monotheistic religions have stopped there 
-was the starting point of the monotheism of the 
‘Vedic religion. The Ahuramazda can be traced 
‘back to be Asura maghava or Indra of the Rig- 
‘Veda and Ahriman to Ah? the dark cloud which 
was another name of Vritra, The Rigvedic 
mythology gradually developed into Ahuramazda, 
the creator of Good and Ahriman or Satan the 
creator of evil of Zoroastrianism. 

Well has it been said by Ernest Renan in 
the “Life of Jesus” that the Christian Baptism, 
rituals and ceremonies were transported from 
the’. banks of the Ganges by the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries who preached the Gospel of Buddha in 
Syria and Palestine nearly two hundred years 
-before the advent of Jesus. 

You all know that the Vedas are divided 
dnto. two classes :—Karma-Kanda and Jnana- 
Kanda. 
and the Jnana-Kanda is the Knowledge portion 
-of the Vedas. -These are the Scriptures of the 
so-called Hinduism. 

This religion is nameless and without any 
founder. It is based upon eternal spiritual 
laws which. govern our lives, as well ‘as this 
universe. .Therefore it is called eternal religion 
(Sanatana Dharmay).. Its conception of. ‘God 
is iS Progress 

: Itlsays':—“There’ was neither entity nor 


Karma-Kanda is the ritualistic portion ‘and the other feminine, moreover the women 
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non-entity. There was neither sky, nor air, 
neither the sun, moon nor stars.: There was 
neither death nor therefore immortality. In 
that absolute stillness when darkness was roll- 
ing over darkness there breathed the infinite 
Being but breathless. .From Him emanated | 
energy above and forces of nature below which. 
gradually fashioned the process of -evolution.. 
First appeared ether of space, then that which’ 
is gaseous, then liquid and _ then’ solid, the 
minerals, vegetables and animals and lastly man,’ 
This description i is in harmony with the truths 
discovered by modern science. ; 
The Vedas again say :—‘“Know that to be the 
Infinite Spirit -from whom all animate and 
inanimate beings have evolved, in whom they, 
lived and nate whom they return in the end.” 
Thus the Infinite Spirit does not create sométhing 
out of nothing but projects the universe out of 
His own body. 
The Vedas say :—Thou, O Lord, art the man 
and the woman. Thou art the boy and the girl, 
Thou art the old man tottering on the staff. 
Thou appearest in many forms.” Compare this 
grand idea with the childish myth. of Genesis 
which says that woman was’ created ont of a 
man’s rib to serve himand to become like a toy 
for his pleasure. Furthermore the Biblical, 
story makes woman, the tool of Satan and the 
scape-goat for man’s evil propensities and 
condemns her as the cause of sin, evil, wicked- 
ness, disease and death which were brought by 
Satan through the first woman who was tampted 
by him. The Christian churches which believe 
in such Biblical myths are against all progress. 
Christianity has never given suffrage and freo- 
dom to woman. Even now there is a-line in 
English cathedrals which women are not allowed. 
_to cross. Christianity does not allow women in 
the ministry. Wherever there is " progress, 
among womanhood in Europe and America, 
there is the triumph of science and common- 
sense over orthodox dogmas of Christianity. 
The churches do not believe in the female Angels, 
In India, Hindu religion has given infinite 
scope for progress to both men and women. ‘The 
women have equal rights with mén. For the 
Vedas say that the Lord divided Himself into 
two equal halves, the one part became masculine 


were Mantra Drastri inthe Rig-Veda, Women 
were always respected, honored in India. Manu 
says >—*Where women are honored there the 
gods. rejoice.” Again “One mother is’ greater. 
than a thousand fathers.” -The present deg rada-. 
tion of women among the Hindus is the “wesult 
of foreign rules in India for nearly 1000 years. 
It is not on account of their religion. . 
Some people say that God of the’ Biropeans 
must be “white” and God of black people must 


~_ of God is “Narayana”. 


~ 
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be black. Therefore the white. Christians paint 
Christ with golden hair and blue eyes. But 
T have seen in Italy dark baby Christs in the 
arms of Madonnas. Such colour-distinction in 
God is foolish and absurd. 

The Progressive Religion teaches that when 
everything has come from God, how can any soul 


- be born in sin and iniquity as the Christians 


believe. On the contrary it tells us that 
Humanity is Divinity, that all souls are 
potentially Divine, that each one being a part 
There is no such thing 
as the “untouchables”. 


The State vs. Company Management 
of Railways. 


Rai Sahib Chandrika Prasad Tiwari, 
reviewing Mr. §8.C. Ghoshes “Lectures on. 
Indian Railway Economics” in The Journal 
of the Indian Economic Society says : 


I commend Part III of Mr. Ghose’s work to 
the notice of all who desire to study railway 
problems. After lucidly setting forth the argu- 
ments with facts and figures on the State versus 
Company management, he has drawn up the 
following summary :— 

The main arguments put forward in favour of 
Company management are :— 

(1) that private enterprise means efficiency 
because of the commercial working of railways ; 

(2) that company management by showing 
good commercial results would further help to 
attract more money for Indian Railways. 

But the facts and figures given by Mr. Ghose 
show 

(a) that there is no real private enterprise, 
because there is no risk.and very little financial 
responsibility on the part of the lessee Companies ; 

(b) thatthe money for our railways is not 
attracted by the commercial working or the finan- 
cial results of each railway, but by the guarantee 
of the Secretary of State which implies the secu-. 
rities of the Government of India’s resources; _ 

(c) that state management has in the past 
shown equal working and equal results under 
equal conditions with Company lines : 

(d) that as regards efficiency there is no 
difference between the management of state lines 
by Companies or by direct state agency ; 

(e) that there would be as much control 
and elasticity in the matter of rates over state- 
worked railways as over Company-worked State 
Railways ; . < 

(f) “that the emoluments of the staff are not 


more on state management than on Company- 


worked state Railways ; 
(gy that the Companies were playing an ex- 
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pensive game of wasteful competition with Govern- 
ment revenue, by diverting traffic from one rail- 
way and port to another railway and port, 
without increase in the total traffic. 

’ Mr. ‘Ghose’s remarks ‘on Indianization of 
railway services and the exclusion of Indians 
from even the subordinate grades on the Hi. I. 
Railway and other Companies’ railways deserve 
serious notice. No improvement in the position 
of Indians is possible unless and until the India- 
nization is made from the top and the Railway 
portfolic is placed in charge of an Indian Minister. 

As regards the manufacture of engines and 
rolling stock in India, it has been successfully car- 
ried outin the R. M. Railway Workshop at Ajmere. 
The same can be done in the Central workshops 
of other railways, perhaps with the addition of 
some machines. The Government of India should 
order this to be done. When this work is entrust- 
ed to private workshops, conditions should be 
laid down that they must train educated Indians 
in every branch of mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering in their workshops. Mr. Ghose snggests 


similar conditions to be made with any English 


firms that may establish their workshops in 
India. 


A Great Musician Saint. 


M. S. Ramaswami Aiyer, BA, BL, LT, 
writes the following in Everyman’s Review, :— 


Once Saraboji, Raja of Tanjore, sent for 
Thiagaraja. The messenger met the musician 
and said : “The Raja offers you a gift of ten velis 
of land and a big bullion of gold, as the price of a 
song or two, which you are requested to compose 
in praise of the Raja.’ The musician replied: 
“Why should your Raja misuse his wealth. in such 
paltry things as praise and why should I prosti- 
tute the Muses’ name by flattering Kings, most of 
whom are plagues and scourges of mankind, bred 
up in sloth and ignorance and every vice that 
nurses both.” The messenger still persisted and 
drew Thiagaraja’s pointed attention to the bul- 
lion of gold. “Fie “upon gold,” retorted 
Thiagaraja, “fie upon that cursed gold which ever 
drives unwary humanity to pursue false joy and 
suffer real woe. Had I valued gold for its own 
sake, I should have long ago melted my golden 
image of Rama into a bullion and played, in the 
twinkling of an eye, druck and drake with it. But 
to my fortune, my fascinating idol fills my mind 
with the God inside and not with the Gold 
outside.” “Then he shot a pointed snatch in 
Kalyani, Nidhi. Salasukhama : “Which gives 
greater joy—wealth or worship in the holy pre- 
sence of Rama? O! Soul! tell me the truth. 
Which is sweeter—milk, butter and buttermilk 
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or the essence of the nectar of deep meditation 
and bhajana of Dasarathi! Which conduces more 
to health—a dip in Ganges of firmness and calm- 
ness of mind-or in the muddy well of depravity ? 
Which of the two is better—praise of haughty 
man or song on mighty God ?” The messenger 
left without a word more. 





Karly Rising. 
Industrial India quotes the following :— 


Feter the Great always rose as the little 
stars. were fading from the sky ; so did Alfred 
the Great. In the small hours of: the morning 
Columbrs planned his voyage of discovery. 
Napoleon planned his great campaigns in the 
early morning hours. Copernicus was an early 
riser. Bryant rose at five, Bancroft at dawn. 
Mr. Gladstone was an early riser. 

' The Duke of Wellington said: “When you 
turn in bed, it’s time to get up.” Yet thousands 
will wait and hug the pillow until the morning 
passes away.—System. . 


The Duty of Islam. 


Commenting on the Suddhi Movement and 
the Congress decision against it, The Islamic 
World says: . ; 


‘The Muslims have not taken up the preach- 
ing of their religion because the Hindus have 
done so, but, in fact, every Muslim is duty bound 
to spread the teachings of Islam so far.as possi- 
ble. Islam is the world religion and the Muslims 
are entrusted with the sacred work of disseminat- 
ing its teachings in.the world. It is not a ques- 
tion of mutual ‘understanding between Hindus 
and Muslims, it is not a question of give and take. 
but it is a question of a religious principle. 
Muslims are-enjoined by the Holy Quran to 
imvite all peoples of the world to Islam. They 
cannot possibly give up this religious duty at the 
instance of the Congress. We regret that most 
of the Muslim leaders too, who met at Delhi, did 
not think over this point, Hindu-Muslim unity 
is a. good thing, but it should not be allowed to 
interfere with one’s religious duties. 





Mainly about Women. 
We find the following in Srti-dharma : 


‘At tar Ani-Inpta Socran Workers’ ConreRence 
: Dr. Anntz Busant was THE PreEsipent, 


_ She called particularly on women to insist on 
procuring Maternity Benefit legislation which will 
ensure payment of women wage-earners for one 
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month at least before and after confinement 
without attending the factories. 


Wonen Scientists 

We know in India how in the Women’s 
Colleges more and more students are taking up 
the study of Science. Laboratories are considered 
a necessary equipment of which each College 
feels proud. It will interest our readers to know 
that some of the most far-reaching and important 
diseoveries of modern times have been made 
by women, especially by. two, namely, Mrs. | 
Hertha Ayrton and Madame Curie. The former 
was the acknowledged foremost authority on 
the subject of electric ares. All the searchlights 
and the lighting of cinemas depend for their 
efficiency: upon carbons made from her rules. 
Her studies of the sand ripples on the seashore - 
led her to discoveries connected with processes 
of whirling motion which further led -her. to 
invent anti-gas fans that saved many, many 
lives during the War. She has recently died but 
up to the time of her death she was working 
at the application of the principles she had 
discovered to the dissipation of fog and clearing 
out of poison gases from mines, sewers and other 
confined spaces where lives are constantly being 
in peril. . The other great woman scientist is 
happily still alive and has just been granted 
the largest pension yet given to any scientist by 
the greatest of the - French Science Associations, 
Her discovery of radium was so wonderful that 
it created a whole revolution in many of the 
beliefs of scientists. It is of invaluable assistance 
in diagnosing diseases and healing them. When 
an Indian woman takes her place side by sida. 
with Sir J. C. Bose as Hertha Aryton does with - 
Sir Oliver Lodge, we may expect still more 
wonderful laws brought to light for the lielping 
of blind and suffering humanity. -Such a day 
is fast coming. 


Wonen in tae Evaisn Generar Enucrions. 

Over 30 women have stood for election but’ 
once again only a few have succeeded in obtain- 
ing election. It takesa long time for women 
to build up a belief in women’s ability to share 
in the management of public affairs as well, or 
as badly, as men do! However, all women are 
delighted that there are now eight women in 
Parliament. The women voters were more import- 
ant in this election than at any time previously 
as the chief matter which will be changed by’ 
the new policy which the Government wants 
( Protection instead of Free Trade.) is the price 
of food. This is specially women’s province 
and so the eight million women voter$ were 
canvassed, preached at, persuaded and conveyed ~ 
to the polls as never before. In every place. ° 
and inevery way woman is becoming more and 
more important, : 
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A Very Complete Use of Wireless. . 


The Indian and Eastern Engineer writes : 


A French savant is credited with using 
wireless-in a manner, and to an extent that 
I think is unique. He is President af the 
French Society for the Study of Wireless ; and 
Ithink he could hardly have chosen a better 
way of increasing the possibilities of the use 
of wireless. -M. George Franchette, the savant 
in question,- receives wireless messages, and 
signals from. the LEiffel Tower and elsewhere. 
At 6 a.m. every morning, I understand, a 
wireless wave from the Hiffel starts an alarm 
elock by his bedside, it also starts mechanism 
which opens his windows, pulls back the 
shutters, lights an electric stove which heats 
his morning chocolate. The current is turned 
off in- time to prevent the chocolate boiling over 
and performs several other operations. He 
receives the day’s news by wireless in the 
evening and is reported to be going to warm 
his house by wireless next winter. This is a 
delightful illustration showing what may be 
done by the aid of wireless. We have consider- 
able doubts about his being able to heat his 
-house economically by wireless ; or even, unless 
he is a very wealthy man, and does not mind 
what he spends upon his hobby, his being 
-able to do it atall, within reasonable figures 
.as to expense, and other matters. It will be 
remembered that wireless waves are spherical 
except in special cases, they may be spheroidal, 
‘or they may take any other shape, according to 
‘the body from which they emanate ; bui one 
thing is common to all forms, the area they 
+ have to cover, and over which they have to be 
distributed, increases rapidly as the body from 
- which they emanate is receded from ;-and hence 
the energy available for any given area, decreases 
very rapidly as the source is receded from. In 
the dase under consideration, ‘the * electrical 
-apparatus at the Eiffel Tower is the source 
whence the electric waves are derived. The 
apparatus there is, we believe, fairly powerful, 
but we hardly think it can be sufficiently so to 
deliver heating currents at any appreciable 
distance. ; 


Nations of the West. 
The Prabuddha- Bharata sums up the 
political philosophy of the West very ably. 
“It says: 
“Countries which were democratic until 
. yest8rday are now pervaded by the spisié of 
. reaction and violence. There are countrizs in 


Europe which were free until yesterday, and 
in which there is no longer a Parliament and a 


* His 


free -press.. Many-men are convinced that vio- 
lence is a form of activity by which one can live 
and liv2 well. Thus we are descending the steps 


. of morality to the level of barbatian people, for 


whom might is right.. Every day, in fact, 
people talk of the rights of victory. It is 
the arzument which the barbarians used—that 
he.who conquers can do what he likes.’ Thus 
does Signor Nitti deplore the present decadence 
in Europe. But these poignant words are true of 
all militaristic countries in both the hemispheres. 
Until recently there was a mad rusk among the 
Western nations. for world-hegemony through 
the conquest and colonisation of large areas 
populated by “backward” coloured races. But 
although almost aJl habitable lands have been 
explored and annexed, the unquenchable greed 
for territorial expansion and economic exploita- 
tion continues to possess the soul of the Occi« 
dental nations, The result is that they are now 
more anxious than ever to conquer and enslave 
the weaker of their European neighbours, shar: 
ing-in the main the same civilisation and culture 
with themselves. The ideals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity are being recklessly thrown to 
the winds. Even the democratic nations are 
fast developing the dreadful ideas of militarism. 
Arrogant tiationalism, uncontrollable greed for 
wealth and possessions, bitter katred and 
jealousy towards other nations and races,—all 
these are undermining the moral foundation 
of naticnal life in the West. And neturally the 
signs of degeneration are manifesting themselves 
in all their horrors throughout the militaristic 
world. - ae 


The Late Nizam..- 


The. Hyderabad, Youth. gives.2, graphic 
sketch of “thé late Nizam. We-quote it in 
parts :— : - : 

His Highness Mir Mahbub Ali. Khan was 
born on August 18, 1866, While he was yet a 
child of barely three years his- father Nizam 
Afzul-ud-dowla died in 1869. a 

He was a marvellous sportsman - with an 
unerring shot—a Dronacharya incarnate. His 
power of concentration was a wonder to many. 
favourite pasttime was to shcot a rupee 
flung into the air with a rifle (The Rrpecs in his 
reign were smaller in size though heavier.). 


. Exploding the back of a loaded 12 bore cartridge 


thrown into the air by shooting ai ii wasa 
common thing with him. 

Tiger hunting was his favourite 
Narsimpet was his frequent resort. 
would bag three huge tigers. - 

His marvellous physical characteristics were 


game. 
In a day he 
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coupled with equally high intellectual talents. 
He was no mean poet. He was a masier of 
.Persian classic. He could compose really admi- 
rable pieces of poetry between the courses of a 
meal ani would énliven the company at the 
table by singing them. 7 


He took keen interest in Science and 
Industry. It was the late Nizam who invited 
Dr. Lander Brunton to investigate experi- 


mentally the effect of chloroform on the human 
bady. As a result of it the medical school of our 
State came into prominence. : 

Many changes were wrought under his long 
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and benign rule. The Cabinet and Legislative 
Councils were formed. The valuable State 
Library was opened. The- Guaranteed State 
Railway came into force. Many spinning, weav- 
ing, ginning millssprung up and the Singareni 
Coal Fields were developed. The outstanding 
feature of his administration lay in the schemes 
for the prevention of floods and famine in the 
State. 

His long reign came to a close in 1911. 
Which soul does not remember him as a Ruler 
that strived for the peace, prosperity and hap- 
piness of his subjects ? Homage to him! 


o 


—_—_—— 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


‘ The Menace of an ‘Industrial 
China. 


Henzy T. Hodgin writesin The World 
To-morrow on a growing problem: that of 
an industrially developed China, He says: 


Gne of the most momentous facts in the 
industriel life of the world is the change which 
is making China a great manufacturing country. 

Looking over a period of forty years, we can 
say thet China’s industrial development, as 
judged ky her foreign trade, has been nothing 
short of phenomenal, that her manufactures are 
about keeping pace with the general development 
of trade, and that there is little indication .of any 
change in the balance as between raw and 
manufactured materials. One of the most 
striking recent developments indeed is that in the 
egg indtstry coupled with a great increase in the 
expart of other foodstuffs such as wheat, dried 
vegetables, etc. Turning to manufactured goods, 
the increase in the last few years in ‘certain lines 
of export has been a distinct feature. For 
ezample, cotton thread has advanced in two years, 
from about 28,000 piculs to almost 70,000’; hats 
have mcre thandoubled. Cigars and cigarettes 
have increased from 2 to 8 million taels within 
the same period, ; 


_Is it too’ much to ‘suppose that China’s course 
will have many similarities to that of her smaller 
if more powerful neighbor ? What would happen 
in Kvro3e or America if in another generation 
China vere to become mainly an industrial nation 
flooding the world with her manufactures, ever 
eager fcr fresh markets, pressing forward to seize 
them at the point of the sword | 


The goal that we see isa China in which her 
human ‘reserves will be trained and developed 
by skilled leadership, in which by co-operative 
enterprise China’s resources are opened up, in 
which she works out a credit system adequate to 
finance her repidly growing industries and emerg- 
es from the position of economic dependence on 
foreign financiers. This is no impossible 
consummation. 

With all the goodwill in the world, both in 
China and in the other nations, this new factor 
must be profoundly disturbing, upsetting the 
carefully adjusted balances, cutting down prices 
to a point at which many workers in other lands 
are driven out of employment, creating a hundred 
problems that are not capable of peaceful 
solution. 

The fact is, if we could but see ‘it, the 
emergence of China into the great world of in- 
dustry is the most powerful argument for a 
change in our industrial system. If production 
for use rather than profit, if co-operation between 
employer and employed and between nation and 
nation, if the motive of service and the sense of 
personal values can become ruling principles in 
this world of business, shaping its very structure, 
then and then only can a great new element be 


introduced without upsetting the whole world. 


China would be ready enough to come into such a 
system. She has it in her to make a contribution 
to its stability and practical working. But 
present indications scarcely point to our follow- 
ing this path of wisdom soon enough to give 
China a chance to make these contributions, or 
perhaps others would say soon enough to save 
China and the world from many years of bitter 
strife, 
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Etas: The Social Outcasts of 
dapan. 


_ The Tokyo Review for Women gives an 
interesting picture of the life the Ktas live 
in Japan, We quote from places, 


Until the Meiji era—that is, within the 
recollection of the older generation to-day— 
there were four classes in Japan: knights, 
peasants, artisans, and merchants. And there 
was still another class, who were not consiered 
to belong to ‘human society. They were the 
Etas, the ‘profane’, the lower than the lowest. . 

When the Emperor Meiji inaugurated Fis 
reforms, he united the classes into two, the 
knights andthe common people, intending to 
fuse the Etas with the latter. But immemorial 
social prejudices are not so lightly overcome, 
and the Etas still continue outcasts. Lafcadio 
Hearn once declared that they were worse 
persecuted than'the Jews have been in Errope. 

There are three million Etas in Japan at 
present. They are segregated in special districts, 
Japanese ghettos, usually the slums of the 
locality where they reside. Their condition 
has been for many years a matter of concern 
for social workers, and as isolated Etas have 
risen to a position where they could make their 
voice heard they have organized a protest among 
their own people against the prejudices and 
disabilities from which they suffer. 


In a certain village of the Gumma prefecture, 


ten young men were drafted into the army, 
and two of them chanced to be Etas. When 
the time came for the soldiers to depart for 
service, the village gave them a farewell party, 
‘and provided them with uniforms. Burt the 
two Etas were not invited to the party, nor 
were they presented with uniforms. One of 
them was the son of a well-to-do family, and could 
affurd to buy his equipment, but the other 
“was too poor to do so. Therefore, when he 
left, the villagers contemptuously presented him 
with an old and worn-out uniform, saying: 
‘Since even an Eta has been drafted to the 
army, he must havea uniform. Even if it is 
very poor, itis good enough for him.’ When 
the train was about to leave, the young man 
shouted back to his fellow villagers, with tears 
and indignation in his voice, ‘I shall never 
return to this village. Ihave been drafted to 
defend my country, and yet I have been in- 
sulted worse than an alien. ; 

On the afternoon of January 12, 1922, the 
passenger train that left the city of Kure at 
7 P.3L ran over and killed a schoolboy at tke 
first crossing near the tunnel. He was the 
second son of a certain Mr. K—- of that city, 
and his appearance indicated that he was on his 
way home from school. In his satchel was found 


” more 


anote so wet with tears that it was partly 
blurred. Itread: ‘Dear Father, I cannot live 
longer than my thirteen years. Why was — 
born into such a cold and cruel worlc ? I regre 
that Iwas ever born. I shall die on iny thir 
teenth birthday. Your son, Kazu.’ The chilc 
was a member of the segregated village, and the 
insults and teasing of his classmates aad become 
unbearable. No teacher protected him. The 
he distinguished himself in school the 
heavier became his burden. 

At last the resentment of the Iitas has 
reached a point where it threatens the peace 
of whole communities. In the prefecture o: 
Miye, a village boy was on his way some’ fror 
school. He saw a bicycle by the roadside and 
approaching it curiously, rang the bell, jus 
as any boy mightdo. The owner rushed uf 
and, discovering that the boy was an Eta, 
abused him and threw him roughly to =he ground. 
When the lad returned home, he reported the 
incident and the Eta village was soon in 2 
turmoil. The inhabitants rushed to the bicycl: 
owner’s house and threatened him, with murde- 
in their eyes. Reluctantly he wrote a letter o° 
apology, and handed it to the mob. This i: 
the penalty the Etas commonly inflict wher 
they are ina position to have their way. Thu. 
the trouble seemed settled for a time. 

But the other inhabitants of the town woulc 
have none of this. They repeated the proverb : 
‘Bow cnce to an Hta and you must not hfs 
your. head again for- seven generazions.’ Sa 
they determined to recover the leiter of apology. 
Three hundred men armed with spears, guns 
and swords prepared to attack the Eta village. 
There were only seventy Itas capable of fighting, 
and their chance of victory seemed slight 
indeed. So they resorted to strategy and seni 
members of their party to set dre to the homes 
of their opponents and thus distract their at- 
tention, until re-enforcements from other Hta 
villages.could arrive. This was the night c@ . 
August 22,1922. It was dark and cloudy, andl 
there were not even stars to illumize the skies. 
The two forces were arrayed on opposite sides 
of a rice-field from one o’clock until three o’cloc: 
in the morning. Bloodshed seemed imminer* 
as they advanced stealthily toward each othe-. 
Just then, however, a man of authority appeared 
and prevailed upon the two parties to negotiate. 
Finally it was arranged that the letter of apolog- 
be deposited in the village archives. 





The “Savage”. 
We find the following in The Lnterar; 
Digest : 
A little family of Hottentots, driven by enemi-s 


& 


from their native kraal in South Africa into the 
mountains of Damara, has at length built, for 
shaltar, a tiny oval hut of rough poles. In the 
center a small fire- -pib is ready, but there is no 
meat to roast, and the dark-skinned mother, and 
her childen huddling close, are hungry almost to 
starvation. 

Suddenly the “savage” father appears. He 
has been hunting the waste places for food, hop- 
ing to bring down with his arrow a mountain 
antelope, but all he has found is a rock-rabbit, 
and he throws the little morsel down by the fire- 
pit for his famished family. Hurriedly it is 
prapared, while the eager children are restrained 
from snatching it from the mother’s hands. 

And then a strange thing happens. That 
famiily of naked savages, only a little removed 
from the very lowest level of human beings 
on the earth, the wild, animal-like Bushmen 
alone being less developed, instead of ravenously 
devouring the meat before them, wait while the 
wooly-haired father, with high cheek-bones, broad 
flat, thick nostrils, heavy, upturning lips and 
receding jaw, and all the other signs of the 
Jowest savage, stands up outside his rude hut 
and, throwing-his arms up toward the sky, utters 
a great cry as though he would reach the very end 
of the South African wilderness. And if his cry 
could be put in English words, it would be this : 

“Who. ts hungry? I have meat!’ He 
turns and* faces in another direction, and 
agair he cries out aloud. “Who is hungry ? Come 
and Eat! A third time, in still another diree- 
tion, he [sends his shout as far as his voice can 
eacry : “Who ts hungry ? SHARE MY MEAT !” 
; Te waits, and when no one answers, this 

“savage” and his family eat the food that saves 
them from starvation. It is true. When anything 
is given to-a Hottentot, he at once divides it 
amorg all present. He cannot eat alone, and, 
however hungry, he calls those who pass by to 
share his food..-It would be scandalous to eat 
without having loudly called out thrice whether 
there is not “somebody wanting to share the 
food !” 


— 


C. P. Steinmetz, the “Wizard”. 


The Literary Digest gives a short life of 
this remarkable man of Science. We repro- 
duce portions : 

Strict eugenists would doubtless have cat off 
at birth the life of the deformed little German 
immigrant who died the other day at Schenect- 
ady, and to whose funeral the great ones of the 
werld brought tributes of praise. pi Proteus 
‘Steinmetz, crippled and stunted, famous as one 
of the greatest scientific minds the world has ever 
known, came, inthe obituary tribute of one of 
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his friends, close to being “a disembodied. intel- 
lect”; and “to see the gnome-like figure—his 
body # mere appendage to a giant brain—playing, 
in his laboratory, with thunderbolts-of his own 
creation was to witness something that seemed 
to border on the supernatural.” ‘On whatever 
side he was approached he was original, striking, 
with “the faculty of being entertainiug always.” 
Familiar chavacterizations of him were “prodigy” 
and “wizard”. His fellow students at Breslau 
University gave him his middle name, “Proteus”, 
in admiration for his many-sidel character. It 
seemed in line with other picturesque angles of 
his personality that, at his death, he should have 
left an estate consisting of a life insurance policy 
of $1,500, and a ten-year-old antomobile. It was 
his arrangement with his employers that, instead 
of being paid any fixt salary, he should call on 
the cashier for what he needed or wanted. He 
wanted large sums for his laboratory, and these 
were provided for him. For himself, since he 
lived simply, and had no dependants, he asked 
for little. 

Of all the accomplishments for which.he was 
noted Dr. Steinmetz was hailed everywhere on 
his trip probably more for his invention of 
artificial lightning than anything else. This 
achievement, which gave him the popular title 
of “Jove, the Hurler of Thunderbolts,” was the 
result of his studies of transient phenomena. 

His generation of the lightning bolt in bis 
laboratory was undoubtedly his most important 
achievement in the popular eye, says the New 
York American, but he did a number of other 
things far more likely, in the long run, to give 
him enduring fame. Among these achievements 
were : 

A formula for producing energy as a by- pro- 
duct of heat ; process by which smoke could be 
eliminated ; a plan by which Niagara Falls could . 
be harnessed to provide power for every use in 
New York State ; perfection of a theory proving 
that microbes could be cultivated to provide food: 
for the world ; the mercury lamp, the meridan 
incandescent lamp, and various appliances Zor 
elevator motors; the first plan for the trans- ~ 
mission of light and power great distances ; con- 
trol of transmission. He also wrote text-books 
which are authorized for study in almost every 
electrical schoo] in the world. 


Unrest in the Philippenes. 
We find the following in The Woman 
Citizen im 
“The opponents of General Wood sc6red a 
victory in the recent election in the Philippines. 


Rammon Fernandez, Coalitionist’ candidate for 
the Philippine Senate, was elected. The 
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Coalitionists are. the party, led by Menuel 
Quezon, that brought the issue against Governor 
General Wood .to a head last summer.” 

“The Coalitionists are out for independence.” 

“Having control of the legislature, the 
Coalitionists now threaten to block all measures 
recommended by Governor General Wood. Assis- 
tant Justice Malcolm, of the}Philippine Supreme 
Court, has added fuel to.the fire by saying that 
unless this controversy is amicably settled, the 
United States may re-establish military rule and 
withdraw such self-government as the Filipinos 
now have.” ; 


Indian Swarajyists please note. 


—_ 


Taller and Thicker. 


Cheereful news abou’ women’s health comes 
in a little pamphlet written by Dr. Clelia Duel 
Mosher. Dr, Mosher is Professor of Personal 
Hygiene and Medical Adviser of Women at 
Stanford University, California, and her figures 
are based on her study of thousands of these 
college girls. They are supplemented by statis- 
ties from Vassar aud Smith Colleges, and the 
gist of them is that college women have in- 
creased in average. height 1.2 inches or more in 
the past thirty years. Not only that, but weight 
has increased too, and girth of waists, and with 
these factors has come a great reduction In 
periodic pain. 

Disposing of the possibility that theze has 
been an increase in height through immigration 
of the taller races, Dr Mosher finds the causes 
inthe change of fashion, making possible the 
use of clothing that interferes less with develop- 
ment, inthe increased physical activity ( and 
appetite) of women, which has -been brought 
about by the change in dress and the teaching 
of physical training in the schools. Some of us 
would be inclined to reverse the order on these 
causes, but that is a detail. The important thing 
is the vanishing of Lydca Languish, the improved 
health of college women and their increased 
fitness for motherhood. 


———— 


Is this Sportsmanship ? 


Washington and Lee University, of Lexington, 
Virginia, was scheduled to play football.against 
Washington and Jefferson, of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, the other day, on the latter’s 
field. The Virginians declined at the last minute 
t6 g@into the game because of the presenze on 
the Pennsylvania team of Charles West, a Negro. 
This was after’ W. and L. had made the sugges- 
tion thab West should be withdrawn, aad the 
overture had been refused. -West is the same 


man who was, fullback for his team in a game 


' played last year at the New York Polo Grounds 
‘against Lafayette University, and who saved 


the game to his team by his own magnificent 
work ix: the last quarter. This of course the 
Virginians knew before they undertook tae game 
and made the trip to Pennsylvania. Nc reason 
was offsred for the refusal to go on with the 
game save the color feeling. Sportsmanship 
has a ecde of its own, and a high one. - Is there 
any escape from the conclusion that this was a 
violation of its principles ? ; 


Bank Women. 


Two years ago the Association of Bank Wo- 
men was organized, with five members. Last 
month it held its firs’ general convention, with 
fortythree out of the total membership o' ninety- 
eight present. Many of the women. zame from 
distant states, for the membership ccvers the 
country from Maine to California and from North 
Dakota to Texas. 


— 


What the Wife Does all Day Long. 


The moneyless condition of most w-ves who 
remain at home, even when they have ‘rich 
husbands, is the greatest cause of discontent, 
nerves and divorces. 

Wives should have an allowance, as Hiberal as 
the husband’s income or,business can stand, A 
career enables her to get what she wants without 
begging for it or depending on the wnims of her 
husband. Many men are downright uriggardly 
with their wives while spending Javshly on 
themselves and their friends, 





Many Rich Women have Charge 
Accounts but no Money. 


Such lines are doubly hard and humiliating 
to women who have hador made money before 
marriage. The husband of one of. my patients 
fussed about giving her postage to write to her 
family, and she became estranged from her folks 
in time. 

My mother trained four boys to do as much 
housework as I had to do; and all the handling 
of coal, ashes, kindling, water carrying, etc., 
and they made kind, generous husbands, for they 
knew what housework was, and the rearing of a 
family additional made them very ccnsiderate 
and helpful. Many men, untrainad, wonder 
what “the wife does all day long.” 

Saran M. Stewers, M. D., 
Massillon, Ohio, 


a 
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Minorities. 


Baron Alphonse Heyking discusses in the 
eune issue of La Revnue de Geneve the thorny 
problem of the national minorities, of which 
the League of Nations has declared itself 
the guardian. He points out :— 

The Versailles Treaty tried to create as many 
German minorities as possible in Europe. They 
now exist in France, Luxemburg, Denmark, 
lialy, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Eumanie, Lithuania, Latvia, Hsthonia, and 
Enussia, without counting Switzerland, where the 
‘Germanic element forms a majority. Of the one 
hundred million Germans, more or less, in 
Enrope, no less than forty millions live outside 
oi Germany. This condition invites the possi- 
bitity, if not the danger, of a Pan-German 
irridentisi movement, which may become as 
powerful as similar movements have been among 
taz Italians, the Poles, the Slavs, the Greeks, 
tne Rumanians, and other nationalities. How 
are we to escape this danger P 

Among the measures the author recommends 
are: that a committee of experts from the 
national minorities be attached to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations; that the private 
property, whether movable or immovable, of 
members of the national minorities, be protected 
by an international guaranty; that if such 
property is expropriated or requisitioned, the 
owners shall obtain just and equitable compen- 
sation; that when these minorities are well 
organized politically, and constitute, so to speak, 
territorial units in the State to which they 
belong,—as the Germans do, for instance, in 
Czachoslovakia,—they shall be entitled to 
petition directly the Council of the League of 
Nations, and to plead their own cases before 
the International Court at The Hague; and 
finally, that a delegation from the national 
minorities be accredited to the League of 
Nations, 


nt 


The Great Earthquake in Japan. 


The Japan Magazine gives the following : 


The Central Meteorological Observatory 
stuces that the center of disturbance in the great 
earthqvake was in Sagami Bay, between Atami 

‘and Island of Oshima. 

The Marine Products School of Tokyo con- 
ducted a survey of the depth of the sea in Tokyo 
Bey and Sagami Bay, for ten days from the 19th 
to the 29th of September. ; 

According to Mr. Asano, an expert of the 
school, great changes have taken place. On the 
whole the sea-bed has come up and the sea is 
sallower by an average of about 2 fathoms. 


The Jand along the coast is higher by several 
feet in many places, and this is especially so 
along the inland coast of Boshu. The southern 
part of the Izu Peninsula in which Atami and 
Ito are located is somewhat higher, but no 
change is visible about Oshima Island and Shi- 
moda. 

In many parts of Sagami Bay the sea is 
deeper by 20 to 30 fathoms on account of the 
caving in of the sea-bed and at places it has 
sunk by as much as 80 fathoms. It appears 
that the caving in of the sea-bed extends ‘for a 
considerable length, about 15 miles off the island 
of E-no-shima. ; 

Tidal waves occurred on this account at 
Tateyama, Odawara,. Kozu, Manazuru, and 
Atami. At Tateyama three-fourths of the 
houses collapsed and a large number of houses 
were washed away by the tidal wave. 

Shallows have been created between Oki- 
no-shima and Taka-no-shima Islands of Tate- 
yama in Bosha, and at ebbtide one can reach 
Takanoshima on foot from the beach. There 
was no change in the temperature of the sea. 

Many lighthouses in these districts sustained 
severe damage. The lighthouse at Jogasaki col- 
lapsed, the lighthouse at Kannonzaki is bent 
over, and the lighthouse at Chigasaki is inclined. 

On the sea between Yokohama and Urayasu 
many dead fishes were seen floating. But in 
Sagami Bay this was not observed. Many trees 
were afloat in Sagami Bay and Tokyo Bay. 





The Financial Condition of Japan. 


The same magazine states :-—. 


No doubt, we have sustained a terrible loss 
caused by the earthquake and the consequent 
fire in Tokyo and its outlying districts, and to 
what an extent the loss amounts to no estimate 
has yeb been made. Anyhow, it must be very 
great. While on the other hand, because Tokyo 
and Yokohamaare not important places indus- 
trially as Osaka is, a blow dealt on industries 
in the devastated area cannot be so very greai, 
and therefore, I believe, that the destruction 
caused by the present calamity has not impaired 
the productive power of Japan to any consider- 
able extent. 

Since the first of September moratorium has 
been enforced, and now that the Government has 
subsequently decided to compensate the Bank 
of Japan for any possible loss to be involved in 
its re-discounting of bills, the period of mora- 
torinm ended in one month only, as already fixed. 
Thus the money market is very quiet and is 
passing uneventfully. Nearly all the city banks 
began to open their doors, and there were no 
runs upon the deposits of the banks, This 
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eloquently speaks for the fact that the citizens 
are neither without hope nor suffering from 
abnormal nervous strain. 

As to the finance of the Government, on 
the one hand, we expect a decrease in the 
receipts to some extent, owing to the adoption 
of the emergency measure to reduce taxes or 
exempt from them and to postpone collection 
in the limited area of devastation, while, on the 
other hand, much money is to be required for 
the relief of the sufferers and the other restcra- 
tion works. ; 

Fortunately, the sound position of 2ur 
country’s finance is such that the Treasury helds 
a fairly big amount of surplus balances, so that 
we have a sufficient fund to meet the emergeacy 
expenses of the moment. It need hardly be 
said, however, that a very large amount of 
money will be required for carrying out the 
reconstruction work extending over a long period 
in the future, such, in the first instance, as the 
town-planning for the broadening means of com- 
munication, the construction of the waterworks 
and sewage system, etc, 


——— 


Some Foreign Schools. 


Under this title The New Republic gives 
sketches of how things are done in other 
lands, About Oundle and Glarisegg we are 
told, 


“When aboy fails in one field we trv to 
find some other field in which he can succeed.” 

Fine, isn’t it P 

Oundle is not alone in the effort to bring out 
the best that isin each boy, nor in the effort to 
combine classical with manual and shop activi- 
ties. This movement is characteristic of many 
of the progressive schools of Hurope. Ii is 
particularly evident in the so-called “New 
Schools” in England, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Germany. These schools still 
cling to the classics as a basis for academic 
education, but balance them with a large amount 
of shop work and out-of-door activities. They 
seek to develop equally ‘mind, body and spirit. 
They are all boarding séhools. Let me describe 
briefly a typical one, that at Glarisege, Switzer- 
land, to which a number of American parents 
have sent their sons. 

I defy you to find Glarisegg onthe map. It 
is @ microscopic hamlet on the borders of Lake 
Constance in the German part of Switzerland. 
The school, like most of the “New Schools”, is 
beautifully situated on spacious grounds ont in 
the country. * : 

The boys of Glarisegg choose the group 
to which they wish to belong, each group being 


to e 


headed by a member of the faculty. The head 
of each group is personally responsible for every 
boy who has chosen to come under his care. 
The groaps vary in size from hal? a dozen child- 
ren to twenty-five or thirty, according to the 
popularity of the faculty-head incharge. The 
boys feel a real affection for the head of their 
group and he _ feels an intimate, personal respon- 
sibility for his boys. One of the faculty leaders 
had turned his bedroom into a elcb room for his 
boys, taking a much smaller, less attractive room 
for. himself. 

Shop activities in Glarisegg, asin the other 
“New Schools” oceupy as much ‘of the day as 
docs academic instruction. Glarisegg has a range 
of some twenty-five or thirty types of manual 
work, insluding gardening, printing, photography, 
metal work, wood work, and book-binding. The 
school has self-government, the children and 
faculty having adopted a constitution clearly 
defining the relative powers ard functions of 
both students and teachers. No student can be 
expelled, for example, without consultation by 
the faculty with a committee of five students. 
There is also a pupil court with the right of 
arbitration and discipline. 





The Pacific Men. 


Recent excavations near Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, have disclosed remains of paleolithic 
men who, in the belief of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute discoverer, lived 25,000 years ago, The 
Santa Barbara man will date back at least as far 
as the Neanderthal man who rcamed Europe in 
paleolithic times, and the famous Heidelberg 
man. A long, crushing jawbone, a powerful flat 
top, a very thick skull and bov-:ne teeth mark 
our ancient Pacific ancestor. Ee bids fair to 
apset the accepted theory that primitive man 
first carae to North America from Asia, via the 
Bering Strait, only 10,000 years ago. . 

—The Woman Crtrzen 


——one 


The Settlement of the World 
‘ Problem. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal gives the 
following : 
Justice John H. Clarke, late of the Supreme 


Court, recently said that women could settle 


the international difficulties of the world. 


What are we women to do about it P 

Tf it were possible to poll all the women of 
the United States, is there any one subject on 
which they would be discovered to be of a single 
mind ? Probably only one—the will'to Peace. 
Fast and West and South and North, in town 
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and country and off in the lonely places, every 
woman could be depended on to vote for the end 
of -war in a greet trediy? -million-strong ana 
mity. 

‘When myriads of people ardently desire any- 
thing they can bring it about, provided they 
play the rules of the game. This many-sided 
world of ours is full of means to. ends—means 
physical, means economic, means spiritual, We 
are constantly aware of illimitable energies in 
Nature that we are only beginning to tap in the 
miracles of electricity and radio, but perhaps. not 
‘so aware of thé illimitable energies of the spirit ~ 
energies that can enlist those physical and the 
‘economic forces to their services and set them all 
aiame with the higher energy of a determined 
‘purpose. The rules of the game are two : intelli- 
gence and combined action. 

“War is international and the iiaphinery for 
obvieting war must be international. America 
eannot play the part of the ostrich sticking. his 
head in the sand and pretending that’ whatever 
he fears and dislikes does not exist. - All the 
“war-breeding elements are now active in the 
world-—international hatreds, ambitions, greeds, 
misunderstandings, ancient wrongs and new 
revolutionary ideas—and they are -begetting the 
storms that may sweep the world at any moment, 
engulfing our shrinking protests, unless we take 
.the avtual steps to meet them afar off, meet 
thei. internationally. 

_ Waris like a. forest fire: Some aiknaws 
_wayfarer leaves a half-extinguished ‘camp-fire 
‘or throws down acigarette For days a little 
. smoldering blaze creeps about, sometimes almost 
_ hidden. No one is aware of it. Then- comes a 
_ wind, and in a few hours a blazing hell posses- 
ses the forest, and balls of fire like thunderbolts 
. leap over vast distances ; property, beauty, life 

-go ont in agony, and only black ugliness and 
_despair remain. So small quarrels ‘and hatreds 
smolder among nations, with occasional Jittle 
flames of ugly acts, perbaps inremote places in 
the world. Then some theatric tragedy falls on 
these international hatreds like a tempest, and 
suddenly the nations are ablaze and the bolts 
leap land and water to consume the world of 
prosperity, beauty, life, hope. When the 
. tragedy comes it is. too late to stop the fire. 
We've got to deal with those minor antagonisms 
ab their very sources as far as possible. . The 

_ only antidotes to hatred and misunderstandings 
are justice and the will to fair play. 

Women ean solve the international question 
if they” will) They can begin now. It is a 
question of American ideals. Yes, it is also a 
question of practical politics. ; 

In ones and in twos, in hundreds and 
" thousands, in millions, they can keep informing 
the President, the Secretary of State and most-of 
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all, their own senators—again and again and 
again their own senators—of their will that the 
United States shall take the -practical steps 
leading toward international law and arbitration 
of their refusal to-allow the question’ to be 
obfuscated by minor issues, of their absolute 
repudiation of personalities and small partisan- 
ship; and if minor adjustnients are necessary 
they can demand that their Government: shall- 
solve their difficulties and not lie down in impo- 
tence and inactivity, using diiedines as ‘an 


. excuse for inaction. | 


The women of America can “eat Kindvion 
aflame with the-fire of the spirit—the fire that 
eats the dross out of civilization. | ; 





‘The Bose Institute. 
The Times Educational Supplement says: 


The most eminent man of science India has 
given to the world, Sir Jagadis Bose, is revisiting 
this country after an interval of nearly four 
years, and lash week at University College, 
Gower Street, gave a demonstration of some 
aspects of the progress made in the interval at 
his Research Institute, Calcutta, in investigating 
the response of plants to environment. 

It was on the occasion of: his - previous visit 
in 1919-20 that Sir Jagadis was called to the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society. In Paris lead- 
ing scientific men organized “receptions in. his 
honour, and in Vienna and Berlin also his worl 
aroused enthusiastic appreciation. The emizent 
‘physiologist Haberlandt observed that it was 
no mere accident that is should have fallen to | 
an Indian investigator to perfect in- such -high 
measure the methods of investigation on the 
phenomenon of life. The same old Indian spirit; | 


he said, “which has carried to its utmost. Tieita : 


metaphysical - speculation and -introspection; 
wholly withdrawn from the world of sense, has . 
now in its modern representative. brought forth 
an extraordanarily developed faculty for obser- 
vation and an eer in scientific oon 
tion.” J 
As -Sir Michael Sadler has- observed, the 
‘Institute is: acting to thousands in. India'as a 
beacon-light, -because science is studied there 
‘from the Tove of science and with freedom ard 
zeal. .The Government of India. has recognized 


_ the claims of the Institute to special - considera- 


-tion and as serving a purpose which takes it 

out of the category of a “transferred” provincial 
Accordingly a subsidy for securing 
the permanence of the work, under. conditions 
which will ensure adhesion to. the ideals of the 
founder, has been guaranteed, ‘In-this matier 
the Government voices Indian opinion, which is 


. gratified to see so.great an-undertaking- brought 
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about by Indian initiative and carried out under 
purely Indian administration. The Institnte 
and its activities are henceforth to develop in 
freedom, so that they may better serve the 
intellectual world. 

Since Sir Jagadis was last in this country 
three substantial volumes have been published 
describing the conclusion of a hundred investiga- 
tions, many of them opening new vistas for 
further exploration. The most recent invention 
‘of. Sir . Jagadis, demonstrated at University 
College last week, is the photosynthetic recorder 
by which the plant automatically inscribes its 
assimilation.: The sensitiveness of this instru- 
ment rivals that of his crescograph, exhibised 
at the time of his former visit, for it records a 
deposit of carbohydrate as minute as a millionth 
of a gram. Infinitesimal traces of certain 
chemical'substances are found to enhance she 
power of assimilation more-than 300:per cent. 
The medical’ aspect of this and ‘other recent 
discoveries is to be considered at a special 
meeting.of the Royal Society.of Medicine for an 
address and demonstration. 





° ; The Fate of Western Civilisation. 
Says The Freeman : 


- That our characteristic Western civilization 
will disappear suddenly ina cataclysmic way, 
‘perhaps by suicide, is open to great: doabt, 
‘although politicians and publicists who have 
‘axes to grind have the habit of stirring our 
emotions: with some such horrific picture. That 
it will disintegrate from internal causes and 
reshape itself, however, seems beyond- doubt. 
One has only to pick up a volume of Dr. Schilie- 
mann’s researches into the buried civilizations 
_ of “Mycene and Tiryns, or an account of the 
early civilization of Crete, to see the preposterous- 
ness of assuming that our own civilization has 
the elements of permanence. No civilization can 
bé permanent except that which satisfies ali the 
claims of the human spirit—the claim of 
workmanship or expansion, the claim of know- 
ledge, social life and manners, religion, beauty 
and poetry, all held,in the perfection of harmony 
and balance. Onur civilization satisfies the first 
claim quite well, the second tolerably, and the 
others not at all. Is it not inevitable, then, that a 
civilization which satisfies more of these claims, 
held in better balance, will supersede ours even 
though itself be not final ? 





“eurses himself thrice every hour f 
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The Value of Privacy. 


The same journal says : 


The truly civilized man must, I tkink, 
take umorage at modern life for its rapacious 
treatment of his privacy. The mere mechanics 
of ‘living whittle down almost to nathing the 
portion of one’s life that is properly inaccessible 
to the public. With a telephone in ons’s house, 
with mails delivered every ‘hour or <wo, with 
one’s name in directories and on commarcial lists 
of one kind or another, one is really cn duty to 
the public all the timie; and to keep off duty 
involves so much forethought and effort that 
it becomes in itself a fraying job. © 

Marcus Aurelius, whose wisdom comes to my 
mind the. more easily because I have been much 
occupied with him lately, hada great deal to say 
about this doctrine of the hidden ltfe. “Men 
seek retreats for themselves, houses’ in the 
country, seashores and mountains,’ he observes, 
“bub itis in thy ‘power, whenever .thou shalt 
‘choose, to retire into. thyself. For nowhere, 
ejther with, more quiet or more freerlom from 
trouble, does 4 man retire than into his own 
soul.” Again he says most admirakly: ‘The 
mind which is free from passions is a citadel, 
for man has nothing more secure to which he 


-may fly for refuge, and. for the future be in- 


expugnable. He who has not perceived this is 
an ignorant man; and. he who has seen it and 
does not fly to this refuge is unhappy.” 

Like a good disciple of Zeno, too, the great 


‘emperor puts the avoidance of publicity or the 


strictly practical ground of -common sense. 
“How much trouble he avoids who does not look 
to see what his neighbour says or does or thinks, 
but onlv to what he does himself.’ He remarks 
that a thing is made neither better nor cvorse 
“by beinz praised, and ‘he tests the desire for 
praise by calling attention to the qual-ty of those 
“whose praise is desired. A person who .does 


-not understand the world he lives in, does not 


know ‘where he isin it: and not krowmg the 
primary purposes of life, does not know the 

irpose of his own existence. “What then, dost 
thou think of him who avoids or seeks the praise 
of those who know not either where they are or 
who they are ?? Even more vividlr he adds: 
“Dost thou wish to be praised by 4 man who 
Wouldst 
thou wish to please aman who does not please 
himself ? Does a man please himself who 
repents of nearly everything he does ¥” 


——s 
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A Commission For Making Fat 
Salaries Fatter. 


During and after the most destructive 
war in history, there has been a great in- 
crease in the cost of living. In India, with 
which country alone we are at present 
concerned, there has not been any cor- 
responding increase in the income of the 
people. So there ought not to have been 
any addition to the taxes which the people 
used to pay before the war. But there has 
been additional taxation. The ‘cost of ad- 
ministration has also risen. 

That there has not been any increase in 
the income of the people corresponding to 
the increased cost of living and of administra- 
tion, is evident from two facts. Oneis that 
there have been deficit.in imperial and pro- 
vincial budgets in successive years inspite 
of increased taxation; the other is the 
appointment of imperial and provincial reé- 
trenchment commission and committees. 
If peoples’ incomes had increased part passu 
with the rise in the cost of living, additional 
taxation would have brought to the public 
treasury the estimated income. But the 
income from additional taxation has not 
fulfilled official expectations ; and, in con- 
sequence, deficits have not been wiped 
cut. If incomes had kept pace with the 
increased cost of living and of administra- 
tion, there would not have been any necessity 
for thinking of retrenchment. 

Such being the facts, any Commission 
cf which one of the objects is to make fat 
salaries fatter should have been out of the 
question. But the Government of India not 
being bound to pay any attention to con- 
siderations dictated by common sense, what 
should be out of the question not seldom 
happens in India. So the Lee Commission 
has been touring the country taking 
evidence. 

The emoluments of privates and officers, 
European and Indian, in the army were in- 
creased a few yearsago. Salaries in the civil 


departments were increased. This happened 
after 1914 when the war broke out. Taxa- 
tion has also increased. The All-India 
civil services get at present onan average 
25 per cent, more than what they used to 
get before the war. The Lee Commission 
has been appointed in consequence of the 
clamour raised by the civilians for still 
further increase of their salaries, etc. 7" 
When salaries in the civil and military. - 
departments were increased, when fresh 
taxes were levied and some existing taxes 
enhanced, the obvious preliminary to these 
steps ought to have been the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to ascertain what 
changes had taken place in the cost of liy- 
ing and the incomes of the people. If 
such a commission’ had been appointed 
and had reported on the basis of in- 
dubitable facts that the incomes of people 
had increased more than their cost of living, 
then it would have been right to proportion- 
ately increase taxation and civil and military 
salaries. But in India the people exist for 
the services—particularly the higher and 
the higest services,—the services do not exist 
for the people. So, while the increased cost 
of living has hit hard both the offictal and - 
the non-official population, the poor people 
of India who form the majority of the popu- 
lation being the greatest sufferers, what 
Government has done is to try to make its 
servants (particulary the higher and highest 
servants) comfortable at the expense of the 
people. Government servants in India form 
avery small percentage of the population. 
But we do not mention this fact to argue 
that, because they are a minority, therefore 
their needs are not to be attended to, What 
we say is that the needs and suffernigs of 
the majority should be attended to at least 
as much as those of a small and comparative-_ 
ly more comfortable minority. But whereas 


Government has increased the emolufments 


of its servants, far from taking steps to 
increase the productive powers and incomes 
of the people at the same time, it has not 
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even appointed a commission to investigate 
the question of their incomes and expenses. 
Middle class unemployment in Bengal has 
no doubt been discussed in an academic 
manner. But what has been the outcome ? 

Not content with the increments which 
they have already got, the civilians have 
been clamouring for still higher salaries and 
other privileges. So without enquiring even 
now by means of a Commission whether 
the people can afford to pay them more, 
Government has hurled at our heads an 
expensive Commission to report that more 
money ought to be paid to the philanthropic 
bureaucrats. And the advocates of the army 
services have already raised their voice of 
protest against giving away everything to 


’ the civilians, leaving nothing of the quarry 


for the military ! 

Official and pro-official estimates of 
the average income per head of the 
people of India do not generally put it 
at higher figures than Rs. 50, 60,75, or at 
the most Rs. 100 per annum—all of which 
Indian statisticians consider to be greatly 
exaggerated. As these figures are only an 
average, there are incomes both above and 
below these figures. The people of India 
being for the most part poor, there are 
hundreds of millions whose income is below 
the average, and there are large numbers 
having no income at all. On the other hand 
what are the facts regarding the incomes 
of the Government servants? Peons, postal 


’ yonners, and police constables form the 


lowest class of Government servants. But 
even they have a higher income than the 
average income per head of the people of 
India. Therefore, it can never be said shat 
the highly paid civilians have been more 
hard hit than the people of India in general. 
But all the thought of the Government is for 
these highly paid imperials—who have been 
hit only as regards their savings. They are 
not famished, ragged, disease-ridden, and 
pig-styed, as most of our people are. But, 
we repeat, Government is more anxious to 
fatten the fat than to feed the hungry, lean 
and ragged populace, 

Some high salaries in England are higher 
than the salaries attached to the corres- 
ponding offices in India. But these are few, 
Most of the salaries even in wealthy England 
are notas high as the corresponding ones 
in India. Buteven if salaries in England 
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were generally higher than here, the com- 
parison would not go against us; because 
the average income per head of the people 
of England is at least ten times our average 
income. Ifatable were prepared showing 
the average income per head of the people of 
different civilised countries and the average 
salaries paid there to the different services, 
it would be found that India has to pay far 
higher salaries in proportion to the peoples’ 
income than in any other country. Bat it is 
not merely proporttonately that Indian higher 
salaries are very high: they are uctually 
higher than in such rich countries as France, 
U.S, A., ete. Let some member of the Indian 
Legislature ask that a table like that suggest- 
ed above be prepared officially and iaid on 
the table. ~ 

Our basis of comparison ought really to be 
the incomes and salaries in Japan, the Asiatic 
country which has educated and modernised 
itself and made itself efficient within our 
life-time ;—because we, too, are Asiatics, 
and stand in dire need of educating and 
vitalising ourselves as speedily as practicable. 
The cost of living and the income per head 
in Japan is higher than in India, But 
salaries there, instead of being higher, are far 
lower than, in India. The prime minister gets 
the highest salary in Japan, and that is only 
Rs. 1500 per. mensem. The other 
ministers get a thousand rupees each 
monthly. Other salaries are even lower still, 
If Japan has managed to become educated, 
strong, prosperous—-a first-class power, 
under the guidance of and served by men 
getting these moderate salaries, it is not 
impossible for India to become regenerated 
without paying far higher salaries to her 
officials. 

If Indian patriotism be not a sham, sure- 
ly we ought to be able to find in India a 
sufficient’ number of able men willing to 
serve the country on salaries equal to, if not 
lower than those paid in Japan. As for 
foreign officials coming from Great Britain 
and Ireland, they ought to be paid 25 per 
cent. more than Indian officials of the cor- 
responding service, rank and grade—pro- 
vided that we Indians have the power to 
determine what and how many foreign officials 
we are to employ. Britishers profess that 
Britain went to war for werld freedom and 
for making democracy safe throughout the 
world. That India is not outside this world 
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ic clear from the fact that India had to 
send to the war more than a million men and 
make a “free gift” of 150 crores of rupees 
in addition to what her princes gave. In the 
name of this freedom and democracy, then, 
we ought to have the freedom to determine 
how many high public servants of what class 
we are to have from outside our country 
and at what salaries. To dictate that 
only a few of the high officials—a small 
percentage, are to be Indians and the 
rest to be Britishers and to demand that 
the salaries are also to be very high, do 
not look like democracy but like another 
word beginning with “d”, 

It may be said that Indians are unfit to 
ba in the controlling positions, and in posi- 
tions which require the power of initiative. 
It is usual for Indian politicians to say in 
reply that Indians have generally acquitted 
themselves well in all offices which they 
have been given the opportunity ‘to fill 
But the British reply would be—‘‘The very 
fact that you depend upon others to give 
you opportunities —that you cannot create 
your own opportunities, shows your unfit- 
ness.” The only effective rejoinder to this 
reply would have been a successful revolu- 
tion, such, for instance, as that aimed at by 
Mahatma Gandhi. For this the country was 
and is not yet ready. Moreover, the pages 
of a newspaper being fit only for intellectual 
warfare, the question of any kind of force 
ought not to be bronght forward on either 
side as an argument. 

Ii may be assumed that for certain 
classes of work India would for some time 
to come require the services of some qualified 
foreigners, as Japan did, and still does to a 
lesser extent than formerly. Indians are 
not so foolish as not to’ réquisition the ser- 
vices of foreigners simply because they are 
foreigners, even when Indians fit for parti- 
cular kinds of work are notavailable. In 
many concerns and kinds of work in which 
Indians were not under any obligation to 
employ foreigners, they have employed 
them because fit Indians were not available. 
Therefore, it is a baseless fear that if Indians 
got the power of employing or not employ- 
ing foreigners, they would forthwith vote 
for not employing any. Still less is there 
the likelihood of their voting for cashiering 
the present foreign incumbents of offices. 
Indizns understand and observe the sanctity 
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of contracts. Moreover, the freedom to 
choose officers in future may be given with 
the safeguard that the present incumbents 
are not to be interfered with except for 
proved dishonesty, incompetence, etc. - 

The current cant is that England is de- 
termined to give to India the services of her 
most efficient men—and these efficient men 
cannot be had except for a certain high 
price. What is the value of this efficiency 
to us when after well nigh two centuries 
of the British connection, India remains, 
among civilized countries, the most illiterate, 
the poorest, the most disease-ridden, the 
weakest and (in official opinion) the least 
fit for self-government ? Let us, however, 
assume that these British men are very 
efficient as they undoubtedly are—for help- 
ing British exploiters, for tax-gathering, 
for keeping the people unfit for ‘self-rule 
and for “preserving law and order’ ( what- 
ever that may mean). Making that as- 
sumption, what proof is there that equally 
efficient Britishers cannot be had for less 
pay ? It is strange that wlien the number 
of unemployed in England rung into seven 
figures, Hnglishmen, it is alleged, cannot be 
had to do ordinary district work unless 
extravagant salaries are paid. If the system 
of choosing men be changed, so that the 
choice may be made from a. wider: field, we 
are perfectly sure that equally good’ ad- 
ministrators may be had for smaller salaries. 


It may be that these latter would not. have 


as much bookish education as the present- 
day civilians ; but that would not make any 
essential difference. Even as regards bookish 
education or ‘culture, English and other 
foreign Christian missionaries are at least as — 
cultured as the civilians, and many mission- 
aries are efficient administrators, too, These 
missionaries lead healthy and useful lives 
and do hard work on far smaller’ salaries 
than the civilians, The civil service competi- 
tive examination is no test of administrative 
capacity. It is when actually in charge of 
affairs that a civilian is found, to possess or 
not to possess administrative ability—and 
those who are found capable were not born 
With capacity, they had to acquire it. 

The present-day civilians are not greater 
administrators than Britain’s empire-builders 
like Clive, Hastings, Malcolm, etc., (we leave 
aside the question of moral chafacter). What 
edneation had Clive, Hastings and others ? It 
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is sheer nonsense to say that unless an Eng- 
lishman ‘can pass a certain kind of competitive 
test, mainly bookish, he would not be fit to 
have charge of districts, divisions, or portfolios 
in secretariats. So.let us fix the salaries 


according to our capacity to pay, solvency: 


being the first consideration of State, and let 
us, if we must have Englishmen, have the 
best among the million and a half or so 
English unemployed as our district, officers, 
etc, Itis nota joke. Itis men like these 
failures in England who acquired and built 
up and managed the affairs of England’s 
empire in India before the days of the Com- 
petitionwallah’ or even of Hailybury men. 
Their successors cannot speak contemp- 
tuously of them as mere rifiraff, 

And why. in the name of ‘world’ freelom 
and ‘world’ democracy must our field of choice 
be confined to Britain and Ireland ? Suppos- 
ing .we. are an inferior race because we are 
not independent and therefore we are unfit 
to.manage our own affairs, the British -are 
not the only independent and therefore suve- 
rior race. - Leaving aside other independent 
peoples, let us mention only some of the victo- 
rious belligerents in the big war. The French, 
the Americans, the Italians, the Japanese 
were victorious and are independent, If India 
ean get efficient administrators, for salaries 
which she can pay, from France, America, 
Italy or Japan, why should she be preven-ed 
from doing so? Supposing some mysterious 
and inexplicable taint’of inferiority attaches 
to Japan because, of her being situated in 
Asia and outside the pale of Christendom, no 
such disqualification exists in the case of she 
other three countries. Occasionally in some 
departments the British Government in Injia 
has,employed French, German, American end 
Scandinavian expertz, Why notallow the 
same freedom of choice to the Indian peovle 
in.obtaining the experts they require ? 

_ -In importing men, why should we not 
have the right to adopt the principles. of free 
trade, or of protection, or of imperial prefar- 
ence, a8 occasion and our needs require ? 

_° Here one can imagine the Britisher inter- 
posing—“But it 1s we who have conquered the 
Indians and are their masters. Why should 
we allow others to carry the white man’s 
burden of the’ booty here ?” That, no doubt, is 
the bed-rock of fact. ‘So the Indian also may 
be allowed to state another fact. It is not she 
present-day University-bred Competition- 
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wallah who has “conquered” ws, Britishers 
of a different class and kind, with different 
up-bringing, obtained possession of India and 
got the better of Indians by various means, in 
some previous centuries. People once beaten 
on the battle-field or in the game of diplo- 
macy, are not necessarily to be considered 
beaten for ever and treated as such. People 
who were once victorious are nct to consider 
themselves victorious for ever and behave as 
such. Are the descendants o- wo-ld cham- 
pions .boxing, wrestling, etc., considered 
champions in each succeeding generation ? If 
it had been the fact that Indians of the 
present generation had started a wa- of inde- 
pendence and had been beaten by university- 
bred Britishers of the presert generation, 
the argument from “conquest” wculd have 
had some brutal cogency. Stil-, if the argu- 
ment from conquest be trotted out in the last 
resort, the Indians also on their part may not 
be wrong in concluding that if t2e unedu- 
cated or half-educated British failures in 
their home-country of previors generations 
were able enough to “conquer” anc build up 
the empire.of India, the present-day unem- 
ployed millions of Britishers, possessed of 
the same sort of education or no-education, 
may be able to provide fit. successors for 
the empire-builders of yore; and these 
men would not be so costly as the competi- 
tion-wallahs. 

. England may be bent upon giyirg us the 
best and costliest of her sons. But we 
cannot afford to entertain them. Let us be 
content . with third-rate men who cannot 
find work in England and woud accept 
jobs ont here on our terms; and let us, 
with the help of the saving thus effected, 
try to improve and extend our education, 
sanitation, agriculture and other industries, 
our commerce and _ shipping—things to 
which the very costly super-efficient best 
sons of England have paid very inade- 
quate attention in the excess of their zeal 
for efficiency and exploitation. 

It has been argued that the increments 
demanded do not amount to much. But 
it is these so-called inconsiderable amounts 
which have gradually in the aggregate 
become intolerable burdens, and what 
is more significant, it is much smaller 
sums than these which heave been 
‘repeatedly refused for the promotion 
of education, sanitation, etc,, the consequence 
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being our lamentable illiterate, insanitary, 
disease-ridden, half-starved, semi-nude, ill- 
housed condition, As we are not solvent, 
as there have been repeated deficits, not a 
rupee should be added to the salaries of the 
high, higher and highest officials. 

he complaint of these men is not merely 
that they are inadequately paid. They do 
not want to be controlled or criticised by or 
do the bidding of Indians. Indian Ministers, 
Indian legislators, Indian journalists, Indian 
pub-ic men, are a thorn on their side, But 
this is the year 1924. The decade which is 
just over has seen many kings and emperors, 
tsars, kaisers and sultans, disappear from 
the stage. It is no use, for lesser autocrats, 
to give themselves the airs of tsarlings, 
kaiserlings and sultanocks. If the “Reforms” 
are not to be a greater sham than they are, 
Indian Ministers must have more power, 
full power, not less power, over all employees 
ir the transferred departments, and all 
departments must be made over to the 
Ministers. Legislative bodies must have 
the power to vote or not vote each and every 
item in the imperial and provincial budgets. 
The liberty of the press and of free assem- 
blage and public speaking must be increased, 
not diminished. All these are required in 
the interests of “world” freedom and safe- 
guarding “world” democracy. And if may 
be added— this is the only means of keeping 
the bogey of Bolshevism at a safe distance. 


The World Must Choose. 


On the 23rd of December 1923, the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore opened the ceremony 
of the 7th of Pausx with a text from the 
Upanisads. He then spoke on the suicidal 
policy followed by the power-mad nations of 
to-day, for about an hour, which passed all 
too quickly under the magic of his wonder- 
ful eloquence. They have, said the Poet, 
completely lost the outlook on life which 
for ever keeps in view the divinity of Manand 
the sacred ideal of spiritual progress, They 


* On the 7th of Paus, the 9th month in the 
Bengali year, Maharsi Debendranath Tagore, 
one of the greatest personalities of 19th century 
Bengal, a leader of the Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment, founder of Santiniketan and father of the 
Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, was initiated into 
Brahmoism. 
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are so dangerously engrossed in the acqui- 
sition of material wealth that their heart 
refuses to respond to the call, 
qa, fam se rer yar.” 

“Listen, all ye, the children of the 
Immortal!” Material greediness has so 
perverted Man’s vision that he can no longer 
see the divine end which has drawn Humanity 
since the dawn of creation, along thorny and 
painful ways, towards realisation of this im- 
mortality. Has Mankind groped inthe dark 
for the Ideal and suffered mutely through 
its long history, only to plunge headlong 
into cruel and utter annihilation? Will men 
forges that they are the children of the 
{Immortal in their morbid greed for commo- 
ities? Is it worth it to ride in motor cars 
when they rush madly towards destruction ? 
But this is what the West is doing. And 
India, where the sage called out in a voice 
of thunder, 

“Listen, all ye, ate the children of the 
Immortal’, . 

will this India forget her heritage 
and the Ideals which she voiced before 
the world and _ sacrifice her spirit to 
the glamour of ephemeral possessions? The 
time has come when India, the land of 
Ideals, must shake off cheap temptation and 
weak imitation and once more voice the 
call, 


‘ging faw st aw wan” 
2a N 4 4 v 


“come one, come all and join with fresh 
hope in the heart, in the search for Immor- 
tality.” It is towards poor unarmed India 
that a weary and wounded world is looking 
for help. Will not India rise to the occa- 
sion ? A. G. 


The Fate of Western Civilization. 


In the west great minds are worrying 
over this problem. Men like Rolland, Inge, 
Wells and Spengler are making forecasts 
of what is coming. But the mediocre and 
the lowly are not free from this gripping 
anxiety. The future of Western civilization 
is a problem which defies man-made geo- 
graphy and social classification. It is # vital 
problem which touches all nations and all 
classes. : 

Western civilization shows acute symptoms 


NOTES ~ 


of deadly diseases. It believes in a false 


philosophy of life and conduct and refuses, - 


like a lunatic, to listen to reason. 

“T have a white skin; I like it; there- 
fore I am superior.” Pie 

“ T want what belongs to others. I think 
it will make me happy to possess it. If others 
suffer, I can’t help it. It is struggle for 
existence, a thing found in the animal and 
vegetable life, and as such an ideal thing. 
Are we not the best animals ? So why should 
we not struggle mosi and fiercest ?” 

“T feel I am superior. Moreover I am 
strong and Ido not understand that weak 
man’s language and manners. He must be 
a savage ; because I think Tam not one. How 
could I be ? 
carpet’ and the fine weapons I possess. He 
_ can kill only 2 at a time, Ican kill 2000; 
therefore I must be a thousand times more 
civilized than he is.” 

“JT have promised to give some one else 
some land in Africa. Of course, I have no 
land in Africa now, but I must soon have 
some. For otherwise I shall have to break 
my promise, which is immoral.” 

“I sent a good man to a remote country 
to teach good things. The foolish strangers 
did not believe him, thought he was a nui- 
sance and kicked him out! Fancy kicking a 
good man like that! I must go and teach 
the fools a lesson or soon: the world will 
forget to respect goodness.” 

Such are the thoughts that burden the 
-so-called whiteman’s soul. The white thinker 
knows where the danger lies. Let us hope 


that he will yet bring his brethren round - 


and make them see the Truth. 
; A.C, 


The Arms Act. 


We are glad to note that The Statesman 
has written something quite sensible regard- 
ing the present state of the Arms Act. 


“A feature of the dacoities and hold-ups which 
are becoming so numerous in Bengal in these 
days is that every gang of dacoits seems to be 
possessed of one or two revolvers at least. In 
the hold-up at'Chittagong just reported four men 
were concerned and were all armed with revolv- 
ers. ‘It was suggested some years ago that a 
police conference, to be attended by experts from 
all the provinces, should. be held to investigate 
the illicit trade in arms'in India and to propose 


14 . 


Look at my costly furs, cars, - 
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measures for putting an end toit. All that has 
been done, however, is to issue a series of compli- 
cated rules:'as fo the possession of arms anti 
ammunition by respectable people of the class 
that takes out licences, and the police spend 
much time and labour in seeing that these rule: 
ave observed. In the meanwhile the bad charac- 
ters, who have no intention of buying licenses, 
seem tc be able to possess themselves of as many 
arms and as much ammunition as they desire.” 

Of course, The Statesman may yet develor 
the theme by giving a characteristic defiui- 
tion of respectability and escape mediocriiy 
in opinion, 

The Arms regulations are, it seems, for 
the benefit of the lawless. But so long as 
the efficiency of the Police is measured by 
its quantity and the pay of high officials, can 
we expect anything better ? 

: A.C, 


Svapna-Vasavadatta in English. 


We invite to draw the attention of the 
public to the latest English translation of 
Vasavadatta by Dr. V. S&S. Sukthankar 
(Oxford University Press, 1923). Leavirg 
aside the problem of chronology and authea- 
ticity of the play ascribed to Bhasa, we 
maintain that Svapnavasavadatta wou.d 
occupy @ permanent place amidst the chefs- 
d’cevres of Sanskrit drama. Dr. Sukthankar 
is one of that rare group of Indologists who 
have combined with a passion for occidental 
method a mastery of the indigenous technique 
of Sanskrit grammar. Hence his translation 
of Bhasa’s masterpiece is at once transparent 
and suggestive, useful for the general reader 
and illuminating from the point of view of 
textual elucidation. We congratulate the 
author om presenting us with a volume which 
serves as a model for scientific translation 
and popularisation of oriental texts. 


K.D.N. 


——aaet 


Indians in ‘Kenya, 


A very dear and valued friend who hes 
now reached old age has recently written to- 
me a letter from Oxford, from which I would 
like to quote the following passage about 
Kenya :— * ahr og 

“J have just been reading your article in 
‘The’ East and the West on the ‘Indians in Kenya’ 
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and I am full of indignation at the treatment of 
them and also of our African brothers and sisters, 
whick you describe. It seems so strange, even 
from the secular point of view, that people 
should be blind to the facts of human nature and 
tc the utter rottenness of the policy of sheer 
oppression and repression and suppression which 
has always borne such bitter fruit. That dread- 
inl ‘fingermark Jaw’, which you mention, and 
‘gcll sex’ are horrible to my own mind with regard 
to the nasive Africans; and the conduct toward 
the Indians is simply inexcusable. I hope the day 
will soon come, when the intellectual superiority, 
in many ways, of the Indians over the Europeans 
will be wade so clear, that the Europeans must 
respect them as their ‘superiors on many points, 
as they undoubtedly are. It always seems to 
me that, from the little ] have seen and known 
of Indiars, a natural dignity is one of their 
chief characteristics and a quietness which only 
comes from meditation. , : 

“When I saw the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Lfelt as if I was being received at Court by a 
king. Cnly just before we left Oxford for our 
loliday last July, an Indian lady came with an 
English friend and Ihad the same feeling of 
respech and admiration for this Indian lady. 
Eurely it isonly a matter of time, and we shall 
ke forved, if we refuse to open our eyes willingly, 
to see and’ understand the equality of God’s 
children and the oneness of all humanity. 

“Your description of the Sikh on the steamer 
cn Lake Victoria Nyanza with his wife and 
ehild, and you being blamed by the European 
passengers for taking his little boy in your arms, 
made me feel quite ill with disgust. I have seen 
a picsure of our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, blessing 
little children. One little child who was folded 
in Chziss’s arms, nearer than any other, was an 
Atricen in appearance, and it seemed to me very 
beautitu. that the African child should be 
nearest end closest of all. : 

“ Bus one must remember that much of this 
bed feeling is due to custom, which is inherited 
custom. I can remember when I was quite 
vourg how, in the very kindest and best families 
m Eng-and, servants were not regarded as 
worthy of such consideration as we are learning 
we must give them now,—or else do without 
them! It distresses mie so much, now that Iam 
eld, that Ican do nothing practical to help 
except to ask out here those who belong to other 
races inthe one human family and get to 
Enow them individually .as friends, and what is 
dest cf ell, Ican take the love and thought of 
our Indian and African brothers and sisters and 
ask the Divine Master to use my tiny worthless 
prayer for them, transforming it in his own 
eternal sacrifice of love and making it perfect. 

- “Don’t you hope that S.-Augustine was 
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really an African? I feel. ashamed at times 


-at being able to do so very little, but prayer 


does become more absorbing, thank God; and 
it seems the very best way in which I can serve 
others. I wish we could have afew, on whose 
hearts this burden has fallen, to join together to 
pray for Kenya, especially for the settlers, at a 
certain time. It is in this way, perhaps, that the 
burden may be removed, and love may come 1n, 
where bitterness now prevails.” 

On board this ship, on which I am now 
journeying back to England, at first it seemed 
that there would be nothing but coldness 
and suspicion from’ my own countrymen who 
knew my name. But, little by little, I have 
found ont how many are thinking far more 
deeply than would appear, upon the surface, 
‘and how the present state of England, with 
financial disaster staring her statesmen in 
the face, has opened their eyes. One 
passenger has been telling me of his delight 
in Indian pictures, how’ eagerly he looks 
forward to ‘Rupam’, which he takes in regu- 
larly. Another told me with great frankness, 
that while he believed that the work which 
the British had done in India had béen a 
great work, he believed also that it had now 
come to an end and only harm would be 
done by its continuance beyond the appoint- 
ed time. The one great question, he felt, 
was how to leave India to rule herself with 
the greatest possible speed that would avoid 
disaster. His sincerity moved me very much 
indeed. When hearts become depressed, it 
is good to remember that there are countless 
who are unknown, but whose longings and 
prayers for a better and a nobler world are 
known to God. He uses them each one for 
fulfilment of His purpose. : 


C.F, A, 


Opium in India. 


The scandal of the opium manufacture 
in India, for internal consumption ( which 
brings ina revenue to the Government of 
India of probably not less than two to three 
million pounds sterling each year,—the exact 
figure is not shown in the excise tables ) is. 
every day growing greater and greater, At 
the Hague Convention on opium many years 
ago, the British Government on behadf of, 
India signed the following document: - 

The articles of the present Convention, af 
notified by His Britannic Majesty’s Government; 
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shall apply to the Government of . British India, 
Ceylon, -the Straits Settlements, Honkonz and 
Wet Hur Wie, in every respect in the sume way as 


they shall apply to the United Kingdom and 
Ireland.” 


These articles have been notified long 
since, and in accordance with them the United 
Kingdom and Ireland have now in force a 
‘Dangerous Drugs Act,’ by which the people 
of those dominions are bound. No one is 
' allowed to purchase opium except under a 
medical certificate. In this way, the opium 
drug in Great Britain and Ireland has been 
rendered practically harmless. It is usec only 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 

But in British India, we have been told 
again and again that no ‘Dangerous Drugs 
Act’ will be passed. If we ask the reason, 
weare further told that the Government’s 
policy of excise is so regulated that it brings 
with it ‘the maximum of revenue with the 
minimum of consumption.” If we are still 
further inquisitive and ask the quesszion, 
why the sale of opium cannot be stopped 
altogether, we are told that todo so would 
inflict great injury on the people. For 
Indians are so highly educated in the use 
of opium that they do not take it in il- 
legitimate quantities. Besides, they do not 
smoke opium, as the Chinese do, which is 
vicious: they only eat opium in small 
quantities, which is practically harmless. 

If it is pointed out, that all the leading 
medical experts and specialists of the world 
have now come to the conclusion, that opium 
eating is more harmful than opium smcking, 
{because eating opium attacks immediately 
all the organs of digestion and poisons them, 
while opium smoking chiefly poisons the 
lungs), the answer is given, that the doses 
taken in India are so minute that there is 
no harm done. 


Then the enquirer points to the case of 
Assam, The following extract is taken 
from the Caleutta newspaper, called ‘Capital’. 
It is written by the Assam Correspondent :— 


“Since 1903, the consumption of opium as a 
drug has been steadily increasing in Assam. 
Though the price is much higher now the 
victims pay the price freely at the cost of comfort 
and ,bare necessities of life. They are fully 
aware that they are in the grip of a most deadly 
poison from which they cannot get free even 


if they wish todo so. But they would welcome ” 


any measure that would at least get sheir 
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children free from it...,There is no meanness, uo 
humiliation, which a needy opium eater will 
refuse to stoop to, in order to get a dose of the 
drug.” . 

As soon as ever the new Councils came 
into force, one of the first steps among the 
new non-official members wes to urge the 
complete prohibition of the sale of opium ir 
Assam, except under medical certificate. 
What has been actually promised, as far as 
I can gather, is that the amounts offered for 
sale shall be decreased by 10 per cent. each 
year, The Government appears to be de- 
termined to get the last pice of profit from 
it right up to the end. 

C.F. A. 


The Example of Assam. 


- :Assam has at least set an example, which 
other provinces ought to follow at once, in the 
different legislatures. It may be, that this 
will be the quickest way of getting rid o- 
an intolerable evil; and it should by no 
means be neglected. But meanwhile, is 
not the Government of Incia ‘itself to be 
brought to book for a pledge given to the 
Hague Convention, which has been hitherto 
flagrantly unfulfilled? For there is no 
good and valid reason why, years ago, a 
Dangerous Drugs Act shoulc not have been 
passed in India, exactly of the same des- 
cription as that which has been passed for 
Great Britain and Ireland, and equivalent to 
those which have been statutory for many 
years past in Japan and the Philippines anc 
in all the civilised countries of the west. 
This would end the whole evil at once. 


C.F. A, 


— 


A Dangerous Drugs Act. 


When at different meetings and com- 
mittees of the League of Nations, the so-callec 
‘representatives’ of India have claimed ex- 
emption for India and obtained the sanctior 
for the vague words ‘legitimate use’ of 
opium to be substituted for ‘medicinal and 
scientific use’, they have achieved their aim 
by a complete misrepresentation of the 
Indian situation. Their argument has been 
(it was brought forward even by Mr. ‘Sastri 
in 1921) that the people of India are so 
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highly educated in the use of opium, (i) that 
they can themselves discriminate between 
the use- of opium and the abuse of opium ; 
(ii) that they are in the habit of using opium 
as a family -medicine in a_ perfectly 
harmless manner in malarial districts, where 
it would be very difficult to get a proper 

- medical certificate. These are the two main 
arguments, and it is the easiest thing in the 
world to refute them. Let me take one very 
simple test of this ‘legitimate’ use. Assam is 
a part of India, and Assam is the direct 
refutation of this whole theory of legitimate 
use. Things have got to such a terrible pass 
in Assam, that for very shame of open 
publicity Government has been obliged at 
lastafter nearly a hundred years to begin to 
prohibit opium. There are other provinces 
where the opium curse is not far short of 
Assam. ~ 

Two subsidiary answers may be given :— 
(i) It is very strange, is it not, that the people 
of India (when it comes to a question of 
retaining revenue in order to meet excessive 
military charges) are said to be so highly 
educated in this one subject, that they -excel 
even the education of their rulers, the 
British ! In other matters, we hear only of 
the gross illiteracy of India and the lack of 
education, etc., etc, Why then, when the 
claim to keep the opium revenue is brought 
forward, is the theory of the superior 
education of the Indian people propounded ? 

(i) As far as the proper medicinal use 
of opivin is concerned, this could be retained 
under medical certificate even after a Dan- 
gerous Drugs Act was passed. The truth, 
as every medical practitioner knows, is this 
that theless opium taken the better, whatever 
the climate, or the prevailing fever epidemic. 
The harm done to the system, especially by 
continual doses, is infinitely greater-than 
any adventitious aid which might be 
supposed to accrue occasionally. People 
have used justthe same argument about 
alcohol as a preventive of fever, as they 
now use about opium. But today no wise 
and up to-date’modern doctor would be likely 
to recommend the habitual use of alcohol for 
that purpose. 

“For the ordinary man, the answer is surely 
conclusive, that when a Dangerous Drugs Act 
is necessary in America and Great Britain and 
Japan and the Philippines, it is necessary 
in India as well, 
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Pp, S.—Dr. Warnlecs, one of the oldest 
doctors in India, with one of the largest 
medical experiences, has given a signed 
statement, that he holds thata ‘Dangerous 
Drugs Act’ is necessary for India, if opium 
is not to be abused asa drug. It would. be 
well if other signed statements of a similar 
kind were obtained. It should not be at all 
difficult to get them. a 

C. F. A. 


Opium Revenue in Hongkong 


The London Qimes of October 5, 1923, 
gives some interesting news regarding the 
Opium Revenue in Hongkong. “The Governor, 
Sir R. E. Stubbs, indicated that the Colony’s 
finances were in a most satisfactory condition 
and that the Credit balance was, $ 12,658,- 
643 ( £ 1,450,000 ) or five millions ( & 572,- 
000) more than had been expected. 

The revenue was estimated at $21, 369,- 
934 ( £ 2,448,000 ) and the expenditure at 
$ 24,924,667 (£& 2,789,000)...In reference to 
the Opium from which the Revenue was 
estimated $3,500,000 (£& 401,000), the 
Governor said that it had long been recogniz- 
ed that the Colony must eventually lose 
this source of income, consequently the 
Government had gradually substituted other 
revenues .with the result thatthe Colony’s 
income exceeds its immediate needs, although 
Hongkong was probably as lightly taxed as 
any place in the world.” 

From the above statement we find that 
the credit balance is £ 1,450,000, while the 
estimated Opium Revenue is only £ 401,000. 
Certainly it is a proof that there will not be 
any financial embarrassment for the Govern- 
mentof Hongkong if the British Government 
prohibits opium in Hongkong. OF course 
the question of smuggling opium from abroad 
will not be solved if that is done. But the 
fear of smuggling should not be a.reasoh 
for legalising the Opium Trade. 

There is every reason to fear opium 
smuggling in the Philippines, yet the United 
States Government has stopped opium traffic 
there. Then, if the Hongkong Government 
stops the opium traffic, that becomes an 
example for other British colonies in, the 
Malaya Peninsula, and it becomes a great 
moral pressure for China, Turkey, Persia, and 
of course India, the largest factor in the 
opium traffic, 
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We are happy to see that the Governor 
of Hongkong realises that ultimately Opium 
as a source of Revenue must be abandoned. 
We hope that the Governor of Hongkong 
will lead the British statesmen to formulate 
a British Empire Opium Policy that within 
the coming five years—at the latest by the 


year 1930, there will be no Opium Traffic in: 


any partof the British Empire, if not the 
whole world, except for medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes, 

Taraknath Das. 


ee 


.The Currency Crisis in Germany. 


Harly in September, 1928, the English 
pound in Berlin was buying 200 million 
paper marks. In London in the middle 
of November it could buy 80 billions (one 
billion is 1000 milliards, and one milliazd is 
1000 millions). The paper ruble of Soviet 
Russia had never experienced such depths of 
depreciation. The downward tendency of 
the German. mark does not seem yet ta be 
arrested, 

The currency situation in Germany has 
evidently run into confusion worse confcund- 
ed. The excessive desire on the part of 
German merchants as well as citizens to 
provide themselves with foreign monies has 
led to this virtual annihilation of Germany’s 
monetary system. : 

The Hntente has taken advantage of the 
present panic in order to circulate a rew 
currency in the occupied territories,—the 
Rhine-Ruhr. This may turn out to be a 
financial preparedness for political separation. 
Nay, even the cities and provinces of the 
German federation itself have been authoriz- 
ed by the central government to issue their 
own monies which are to circulate within 
well-defined boundariés. It is but in the 
natural course of things that Bavaria has been 
studying for its own jurisdiction the scheme 
of a “wertbestandiges Geld’, i.e., money as 
constant measure of value; in other words a 
stable money. 

Theorists of currency as well as pracsical 
money-politicians in Germany are naturally 
utilismg the crisis in order to adumbrate 
schemes of financial reform. One plan 
seriously considers the establishment of a 
currency based on rye. Another is discuss- 
ing the advisability of withdrawing the ertire 
paper-mark from circulation - A third wants 
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to deprive the government Reichsbank of tha 
power over currency and establish a bank in 
gold notes under private -control.: 

While these and other schemas, with which 
German students ‘are familiar in Prof. 
Wagenann’s Allgemeine Geldlehre ( Berlin, 
1923), are still: influencing the national a; 
well as business “economics”, the government 
has desided to fortify the Reichsbank itsel’ 
with enough capital and thus enable it to 
functicn more efficiently as the only organ 
of German currency. To help forward the 
Reichsbank an extraordinary  dictatoria. 
commissar has been appointed. He has beer 
confiscating all foreign monies existing in the 
hands of the people or rather buying ther 
off at a reasonable price in “gold mark” and 
hand them over to the Reichsbank. 

In the mean time the so-called “gold 
mark” as an entity does not exist. It ise 
legalized “financial fiction,” if one may coin 


_the term, indicating on papera certain fixea 


relation such as existed between the pre-war 
mark and the foreign currencies. To give 
this fiction some sort of'a reality the govern- 
ment has been compelled to improvise for the 
time being a sort of “German dollars” based 
on the loan-in American-dollars which has 
been subscribed to by the people towards 
the beginning of the year. German dollars, 
known as “Dollarschatzanweisungen”, are in 
circulation in bills of 4, 4, 1, 2, 5;and other 
denominations of American dollars. The rate 
of }doller or 25 cents being equivalent to 
goldmark 1,05 pfennings, the normal rate 
of 1918, determines the stable price of these 
Schatzanweisungen. While in regard to all 
foreign monies the “German dollars”, or in 
other words, the fictional “goldmarks”, are 
fixed, they are appreciating every day in 
relation with the paper marks just in propor- 
tion asthe dollar, the pound, the Swiss frane 
‘or the Dutch gulden. : 

An wertbestaeniges Geld seems at last to 
have been found, And Germans instead of 
running every day in quest of foreign monies 
can buy, sell, invest or hoard ir terms ofa 
fixed currency of the German stamp. But as 
the amcunt of these “German dollars” or 
fictional “gold marks” is limited by that of 
the loan, there isa limit to the extent to 
which these, while functioning as standard 
of value, can also be employed asa medium 
of exchange. 


Finally, on the 15th of November a 
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Fentenbank has been established enjoying 
a credit of 900 million goldmarks offered by 
real estate and financial groups. On the 
strength of this credit the bank is issuing 
“renten-mark” in order to replace paper- 
mark as muchas possible. The Reichsbank 
has thus been relieved of the necessity of 
always having recourse to the printing press. 
& great amount of paper money has already 
beer withdrawn from circulation, and a part, 
39 per cent., of wages and_salaries is being 
paid to each working man and official in 
rantenmark. The value of 1 rentenmark has 
been fixed to be equivalent to 1 billion paper 
mark. ; 

_ The character of paper mark as the only 
“legal tender” is however still being enforced 
Ly the strictest legal, i. e., ultimately police 
sanction. Consequently the monetary problem 
cf Germany continues to be as difficult and 
criticalas before. The efforts to discover a 
standard and measure of value such as can 
at the same time serve as a medium of 
exchange for circulation on a country-wide 
ecaleand finally also on the international 
credit market, will constitute the currency 
question of the German governments for 
. some time to come. 


2 Dec, 1928 . Bzeyoy Kumar Sarkar, 


India’s Ultimate Master. 


The Englishman of December 3, 1923, 
published an appreciation ‘of Lord Lytton’s 
aronouncements on the occasion of the 
st. Andrew’s Dinner, organised by the 
Scotchmen of Calcutta. The Huglishman 
was very glad on that occasion to notice how 
Yiceroys and Governors were getting ‘into 
the habit of making important pronouncements 
2n ceremonial occasions such as the above 
dinner. The important pronouncements made 
on the particular occasion were three in num- 
ver: 1. On the Howrah Bridge, 2. On the Swa- 
zajya party, and 8, On a small party in 
Bengal which, it was alleged, hope to 
realise their political ideals by means of the 
Pistol and the Bomb. 

Let us assume, with The Englishman, that 
Europeans, and particularly Scotchmen, 
semain fit to receive important pronounce- 
ments while celebrating annual dinners, and 
examine Lord Lytton’s ideal of fit subjects and 
their relative importance. 
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Lord Lytton, in his own words, made 
clear his object in coming to India. He said-: 


“My sympathy with the political aspirations 
of the Inilian people is perfectly well-known to 
all thcse who are honest enough to read my 
speeches in the spirié in which they are 
delivered, and if Idid not desire to see the 
country advance as rapidly as possible along the 
road to self-government, | should not have come 
to India.” * 


We shall not discuss the question of the 


honesty of those who may not catch 
the spirib of His Excellency’s speeches, 
nor the ethics of going to other lands 


as Governors without certain well-defined 
objects. We quote His Excellency only to 
make it known to those who never read 
Lord Lytton’s speeches without infringing 
the laws of honesty, that the Governor 
of Bengal desired to see the country advance 
as rapidly as possible along the road to 
self-government. This being his outlook, we 
may say something againsb his method of 
attaching importance to subjects. 


We presume that His Excellency ac- 
knowledges that self-government and pro- 
gress demand certain qualities in the people. 
Some of these, in our opinion, are Knowledge, 
Health, Hope and Prosperity. We shall neg- 
lect the Howrah Bridge, as, though it has a 
bearing on transport and exploitation, it has 
none on self-government. But is it His Excel- 
lency’s opinion that in the scheme of Bengal’s 
progress ( political and necessarily economic ) 
the entrance of the Extremists into the absurd 
Councils and crushing out a very small 
and idiotic party of decadent believers in 
violence oceupy the most important place ? 
Does not His Excellency fear that the con- 
version of mon-violent non-co-operators to a 
semi.acceptance of the British Political Philo- 
sophy of Parliamentary Co-operation may 
probably lead to their complete acceptance of 
that British Philosophy of Political Conduct ? 
Is it not true that the British sometimes 
realised their political ideals by means of 
weapons often more destructive than simple 
Pistols and Bombs? Did not England con- 
tinue a new political era of violent Parlia- 
mentary co-operation by doing something 
very unpleasant to royalty? Have not the 
British used violence whenever it was useful 
from their point of view? Then why this 
rejoicing at what may lead to a state of 
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affairs which His Excellency évidently does 
not admire? ~ 

The Swarajya party believes in destroying 
the Councils, Destruction is always. associated 
with violence, physical or non-physical. 
Therefore it may be fairly presumed that 
the Swarajya party has begun to believe 
in a sort of violent Parliamentary  co- 
operation ;—it has given up non-violent non- 
Parliamentary non-co-operation ! We thiak, 


as Britishers believe that they have achieved 
success by violent Parliamentary co-operation, - 


their statesmen ought, in order to keep their 
hold on India, to encourage in us a belief in 
the un-British method of non-violent non- 
Parliamentary non-co-operation: because 
whatever is British, spells, to Britishers, suc- 
cess ; and whatever is un-British, spells fail- 
ure. So no British statesman ought to re- 
joice that any section of believers in non- 
violent non-Parliamentary non-co-operation 
have been partially converted to the cult of 
violent Parliamentary co-operation. 

Then we find Lord Lytton interpreting 
the sentiments of the People and saying that 
they (the people of Bengal) have had enough 
of revolutionary crime. The people of Bengal 
have had enough of many other things, 
including crimes of not a revolutionary but of 
a highly stable and institutional nature. Of 
all the things of which Bengalis have had 
enough, are revolutionary crimes the most 
important or the most destructive ? Why 
did not His Excellency give the place of 
honour’ to Malaria, Malnutrition, Ignorance, 
Poverty, Disease, -Maladministration and 
the thousand and other things which have 
made the life of Bengal one continuous 
agony ? 

Small foolish parties which believe in the 
Pistol and the Bomb are not peculiar to. 
Bengal. They are found even in civilised 
Britain. “But the British Prime Minister does 
not consider it worth his while to refer 
at length to them at the Lord Mayor’s. 
Banquet.. It does not pay him, with 
ecstatic leaders in newspapers, to ‘affirm his 
determination to crush revolutionary violence’ 
with a frenzied relentlessness. It does not 
pay him to play up tothe sentiments of a 
powerful community of snobs and braggaris, 
who ‘believe that a fat purse and a 
degenerate mentality wltimately wins. Perhaps 
such a community does not rule in Britain. 

After welcoming. the Governor of Bengal’s 
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courage In making the ‘important pronounce- 
ments’, The Hnglishman threatens Mr. C, R. 
Das’s party that if they really try to break 
up the Councils, there are “the (Government 
of India Act and the other constitutional 
documents which form India’s charter.” 

“These safeguards can and will be enforeed 
by India’s ultimate master—if it must be so—the 
British House of Commons and the British 
People.” 

Jf only the real Ultimate Master could 
laugh and laugh loudly enough for some 
people ! A. C, 


A Hindu “Sanatanist”’ Questionnaire. 


The Sanatana Dharmojjivini Sabha of 
Ramaghat, Benares, has drawn up the follow- 
ing questionnaire :— 


1 What makes a Hindu ? : 

2. What are the sources of the authority of 
Dharma ? Reason, Seripture or both ? 

3. What is the principle of the interpreta- 
tion of seriptural texts? How far are the 
historical interpretations of Western writers in 
conformity with the traditional Mimamsa rules ? 

4, Do acts of Dharma have only unseen 
results or not ? 

5. Are these 
individuals ?  Is- 


rules relative to classes of 
there such a thing as 


” Adhikarabheda ? 


6. May we alter rules of Dharma to suit new 
situations ? Will they then lose their character 
of Dharma, i.e., will they be able to produce their 
unforeseen results P 

7. ‘Dharmagna samayah pramanam’, ‘The 
verdict of the knower of Dharma is the authority.” 
Who is the Dharmagna ? Does he abide by the 
Sastras or improve on them by reinterpreting 
them or does he throw them overboard ? 

8. Are there cases where these Dharmagnas 
have altered rules to meet new conditions of life? 
If so, mention instances of such alterations 
together with the reasons thas led them to 
change the rules. 

9. What are Apaddharmas ? Where are they 
available for adoption? What exactly is the 
significance of Apad? Is there a list of Apad- 
dharmas mentioned in the Sastras ? 

10. Whatis the significance of Shuddhi ? 
Do those purified by the ceremony come back to 
their original status in the caste or are they to 
be kept separate ? What is the opinion of the 
Sastras on this question ? 

ll. How far is it true to say that the 
present state of Hinduism is the result of caste 
divisions? Or, are there other causes ? 
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12... What is the principle of the caste system 
—tLirth, or character ? And what ideals did the 
foanders have regarding it? What was the 
etfest of saste on the previous history of Hindu- 
ism P Did it at any time make for the unity of 
Einduism ? Ifso, why isit not able to do so 


row ? How do you account for the present 


staze of the Hindu Community ? 

13. Regarding the questions’ of untouch- 
ability, reform of marriage, foreign travel, 
Ekuddhi, Vedic study for all, interdining, regula- 
tion of diet, ete., are we to accept the seriptural 
views or to modify them to suit the new 
conditions ? 

14. Were the Jain and the Buddhist 
epnmunities incorporated into Hinduism at any 
time ? If so, under what condtions ? 

15. 
intzoduced by Ramanuja and Chaitanya P Were 
these converted by them into Vaishnavism 
me-ged in the original Vaishnava fold or not ? 


16. In view of the presence of proselytising” 


rel-gions as Islam and Christianity, and the new 
system of education and political aspirations, 
what plans, would you suggest to 
rnity and strength of Hinduism ? 

«Tt is earnestly desired that all thought- 


ful men, who have reflected on the problem” 


cf Hindu social reform, will be good enough 
tc send their answers” to these qnestions 
to Nyayacharya Rajeshwar Shastri, Dravid, 
whois the Assistant Secretary to the Sabha. © 





Sir P. C. Ray’s “Message 
of Khaddar.” 


In his presidential address at the opening 
cezemory of the Khadi Exhibition atCocanada, 
December 25, 1923, Sir P. C. Ray very rightly 
onserved :— 

“At the very start I must express my, 
annoyance at one thing, and I am this time going 
tc speak out, it is at the lip-homage that it has 
now become the fashion to pay to Khaddar; at 
ihe neglect.and apathy that is again growing 
en apace about Charka in particular, and silent, 
serious, solid, constructive work in general; at 
tke.drowning of the musical hum of the spinning 
vkeel, in the more uproarious din of the market- 
place and polling-booth. Annoyance is not the 
nroper word,—deep anguish creeps on my soul 
wen I find that our former, age-long inertia 
and listlessness are invading us again; and that 
the splendid inspiration and lead that was given 
tc the nation by our august leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi, is ebbing fast away and getting lost 
in the ‘morass of sporadic outbursts and fussy 
sarsations, Let me make myself clear: I have 


What was the nature of the reforms’ 


preserve the- 
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no quarrel, not in the least, with sensationists., 
and political dramatists. Sensation and drama 
have their place and no mean place in the 
moulding of public opinion and in the vitalisation. 
of popular enthusiasms—but it becomes a disaster 
if these are allowed to engross our whole 
attention and tax all our energies—if there is 
not the solid background of real, unobtrusive 
work done by and for the rank and file of the 
people, then all these dramas ultimately degener- 
ate into farce, to the infinite chagrin of the 
patriot and the merriment of the enemy. These 


- remarks are being wrung out of me by the sight 


that the country now presents—the paralysis 
of well-nigh all our constructive work—the 
endless wrangling about the pros and cons of 
Council-entry that has been our favourite 
occupation for the last year and a half, as if that 
were the only thing that mattered—and Charka 
and Khaddarand National Schools and untoucha- 
bility and arbitration and village organisation, 
all relegated to the scrap-heap, or at most, 
verbally mentioned in mock reverence and then 
brushed quietly aside. What a fall from 1921 ?”. 


He dwelt thus on the importance of the 
universal adoption of the Charka : : 


“Ofthe various items of constructive work 
that lie before the nation, and on which so 
much emphasis was laid by Mahatma Gandhi, 
the most important and the most urgent for 
the economic prosperity of the people is the 
universal adoption of the Charka. What method 
is there which is available to everybody, even 
the poorest and the weakest, and which may 
enable every one, man and woman.alike, to add 
substantially to his daily income ? Such a method 
can only consist in removing the indispensable 
wants which everybody feels and which can be 
accomplished by means within everybody’s reach. 


And what other method is there which supplies © 


all these desiderata excepting the homely Charka 
which, even the frailest women can use and even 
the poorest can procure or manufacture -and 
repair for themselves, and which would double 
the average daily income of the Indian proleta- 
riat, or if you prefer reckoning in kind, would 
do away with the peasants’ cloth-bill altoge- 
ther and also leave some margin behind ? There 
is absolutely none other, in the nature of things 
there can be none other, excepting agriculture, 
and agriculture does not exhaust all the energies 
and the time of the peasant. At the most 
generous calculation, it oceupies him for not 
more than eight months, in some parts of the 
country considerably less, and the remainder 
of the year is practically spent in idleness and 
wasted. So much for the men-folk ; as for the 
women-folk practically throughout the year they 
ean devote some little time to spinning, which 
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would more than suffice to clothe the whole 
family for the year. Even from the argumenta- 
tion point of view, this sounds convincing enough, 
but here I can say from personal experience 
during the organisation of relief-works in con- 
nection with the Khulna famine and the North 
Bengal floods that this is not mere theory but 
the barest practical truth. Had the ryot an 
alternative and supplementary means of live- 
lihood to fall back upon, he would not Lave 
been at his. wit’s end for the failure of a 
single season’s crop. And when we have tried 
to introduce spinning by the supply of Charka 
and of cotton, the poor peasants, men and women 
alike, have simply looked upon it asa Godsend 
after observing the actual results.” 

In order to show that “the spinning wheel 
is not an innovation in India,” but that “it is, 
on the contrary, perhaps the longest-stand- 
ing industry, next to agriculture, in India’s 
history,” that “not even a century ago, 
the spinning wheel was the rule, and not the 
exception, in every village household,”—Dr. 
Ray gave some extracts from the statistical 
observations of Dr. Francis Buchanan’s 
economic enquiries in Southern and Northern 
India conducted between 1798 and 1814, prov- 
ing “how widespread this industry was 
throughout the country, and how many hun- 
dreds and thousands of our men, women and 
children worked at it—mostly in their leisure 
hours—each day and earned crores of 
rupees annually.” 

Dr, Ray also quoted the following words 
of Mahatma Gandhi :— : 

“Some consider that I am putting back the 
hands of the clock of progress by attempting 
to replace mill-made cloth and mill-spun yarn. 
Now I am making no such-attempt at all. I have 
no quarrel with the mills. My views are 
invariably simple. India requires nearly 13 
yards of cloth per head per year. She produces, 
I believe, less than half the amount. India 
grows all the cotton she needs. She exports 


several million bales of cotton to Japan and. 


Lancashire and receives much of it back in 
manufactured calico, although she is capable of 
producing all the cloth and all the yarn necessary 
for supplying her wants by hand-weaving and 
hand spinning. -India needs to supplement her 
main occupation, agriculture, with some other 
employment. Hand-spinning is the only such 
employment for millions. It was the national 
employment acentury.ago. It is not true to say 
that economic pressure and modern:machirery 
destroyed hand-spinning and handweaving. The 
great industry was destroyed, or almost destroy- 
ed by extraordinary and immoral means adopted 
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These questions 


-no design upon machinery as such. 


‘not indented or purchased by 
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by the Hast India Company. This nationci 
industry is capable of being revived by exertioa 
and achange in the national taste, withow 
damaging the mill-industry. If shis employmem 
were revived, it would prevent crores of rupees 
from being annually drained from the countr> 
and distribute the amount among lakhs of pao= 
women in their own cottages.” 


Another passage which he repeated from 
the Mehatma’s writings is given below. 


“Do I want to pub back the hand of th- 
clock of progress ? Do I want io replace th 
mills by hand-spinning and hand--veaving ? Do 
want tc replace the railway by the country-cart 
Dol want to destroy machinery altogether 
have been asked by som: 
journalists and public men. My answer is: - 
would not weep over the disappearance o 
machinery or consider ita calamity. But I have 
What ~ 
want tc do atthe present momzat is to supple 
ment the production of yarn and cloth throng! 
our mills, save the millions we serd out of Indie 
and distribute them in our cotvages. This — 
cannot do unless and until the nation is preparec 
to devate its leisure-hours to han¢c-spinning.” 

As regards competing 
goods, Dr. Ray observed :— 


“Really this question of competition, this 
economic bogey that is paraded by theorists, we 
do not contemplate. If it comes to the com 
mercialisation of selling in the market like any 
other commodity and buying by strange custo 
mers, then I confess that there is very little 
chance of competing in point of price with 
piece-goods turned out in large quantities by 
up-to-date machinery with its labour-savinc 
devices. What then do we mean 2? We mean this 
that spinning be taken up as an essentially 
domestic programme, worked in evary household 
out of cotton grown in the cotiage compound 
the thread woven into cloth by the family or by 
the neighbouring village-weaver on the payment 
of a ncminal remuneration, intended for the 
use of the family members themselves. Just 
as kitchen-work is undertaken in every household 
by the members of the family anc eatables are 
cash-payment 
from any huge hotel or restaurant, in exactly 
similar a fashion should the clothing be provided 
for. The question of sale and purchase, price 
and competition, would simply not arise. At 
the present moment, when cotion cultivation 
has not yet been. universally -resorted to, the 
cotton, of course, will have fo be purchased. But 
even this should not be allowed to continue ; 
the aim should be to - plant cotton in every 
householder’s grounds, and out of the product of 


with mill-made 
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those plants the family’s clothing should be 

manufactured. -This should be the method of 

work : prepare cloth, at least ordinary everyday 

elcth. as you do your food, as a household 

requirement ; abolish itas a marketable com- 

modisy, a subject of sale and barter. The 

competition bogey would then vanish into 

thin air. 


“Of course, if surplus yarn is turned out, and 
if clcth is woven out of that, naturally that will 
gc tc the market and people who want cloth will 
bry it. There will not be any dearth of buyers, 
because there always will be people who have 
not got the time or the leisure to prepare their 
cloth for themselves—they may be engaged in 
more profitable occupations, in more arduous 
professicns—they have no other alternative but 
to buy c-oth.” 


Why then ask young men “who should be 
studying at the University” to spin? Dr. 
Ray’s answer is: 


“When & new movement is initiated, the 
icte‘ligentsia must take it up before it can filter 
down to the masses. The educated classes must 
set the fashion ; and the masses will not look 
non the work as degrading and menial, and that 
is why in the beginning of the movement, every- 
bods, student and professional man alike, were 
asked tc devote some part of their time to spin- 
ning. When we come to the question of a practical 
programme, however, it is easily understood that 
this message of Charka is essentially a message 
for our peasants and workers, the teeming 
millions of India, who have got their leisure time 
to davote to this work. AndasI have pointed 
oat already, this labour, which brings a profit 
that means a mere pittance to the favoured few, 
spells to them the difference between semi-starva- 
tion anc a fullmeal. It is the salvation of the 
Tadian proletariat.” 


John Stuart Mill, the great economist, 
saic :— 

“Wdacation, habit and the cultivation of the 
sentiment will make a common man dig or weave 
for his country as readily as fight for his 
country.” 


The British Prime Minister Mr. Baldwin 
recently said :— 


“Government proposes not only to keep men 
ia rnral districts, but to do something to prevent 
destrucsion of small but ancient industries 
throughout the countryside, the industries of 
the Blacksmith, the Wheel-wright, the Saddler 
and others.” 
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Selling the Goldin the Currency 
Reserve. 


This proposal has caused a sensation 
among people who are interested in Indian 
currency problems. The official explanation 
is thatit would be more paying to hold 
interest-bearing bonds as reserve than specie. 
But there is the vital question of soundness 
of the reserve. Reserves are not held for 
obtaining an income but for strengthening 
the currency. Supposing the reserves are. 
held in bonds; we can naturally expect. 
that the bonds will be of British Government. 
manufacture. Now, if to-morrow Britain 
-fights a great power, as she may any day, 
what will be the value of those gilt-edged 
papers? We have a preference for gold rather 
than for gilt edges, and there is a-good reason 
for it. In our opinion, sound currency policy 
demands thatthe reserves should be kept 
in such form as willbe a source of strength 
under any condition. And THERE ARE NO 
BONDS ON THIS PLANET WHICH WILL PASS THIS 
TEST, a8 things are at the present time. 

Some sound economists say that the 
sale of a large quantity of gold will influence 
the American cross rates in favour of Britain 
and that such a state of affairs will be a 
boon to the latter country just now. There 
is a good deal of general truth in the 
statement, but in this particular case, we 
wonder if the sale of £ 2,000,000 worth of 
gold would be of much importance. And the 
motive of the present sale of Gold might not 
be thes. 

In Sir Basil Blacket’s speech before the 
ecto Chambers of Commerce we find 
that 

“For purposes of international payments there 
is no need to draw a distinction between silver 
rupees and currency notes. The one is a note 
printed on silver, the other a note printed on 
paper. The value of both depends, from this 
point of view, on the power to exchange them 
when necessary for international currency. Tor, 
foreign debts must be paid in international 
currency. If India is called upon to meet her 
indebtedness abroad at a time when she is unable 
to provide goods in sufficient quantity or in 
sufficiently short time to satisfy her creditors, 
she must find cash at short notice. Normally an 
adverse balance could be met by borrowing cash ; 
but borrowing abroad is not desirable in itself 
and in a crisis may become impossible. It is, 
therefore, necessary to keep reserves of ready 
cash for this purpose. This does not necessarily 
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mean keeping big reserves of gold, Jusi as 
Treasury Billsin the English banking system 
are reckoned to be practically the equivalent of 
cash at short notice, so also investments in 
British Government securities of early maturity 
can safely be regarded as the equivalent of 
international cash. But it is, of course, essential 
that our external reserves, whether invested or 
not, should be. available in case of need without 
delay at an international financial centre. 
_. Sir Basil has not defined a big reserve 
- of gold, nor is it easy to do so. It is a danger- 
ous policy to experiment with sufficiency 
. when mistakes mean severe crises. We do 
not want nor do we feel competent to examine 
whether or not a sale of £ 2,000,000 of 
gold out of the present reserve will weaken 
it dangerously, but the policy, in our opinion, 
may lead to disaster if the guidance of things 
fall into the hands of, let us say, a less able 
person than Sir Basil Blacket. 

As we have said before, we do not con- 
sider British Government securities of either 
early or late maturity as ‘equivalent of inter- 
national cash’ or gold. Had they been so, 
Britain would not be straining every nerve to 
get in as much as possible of the real stuf in 
her strong rooms, And we do not think that 
these can be converted easily and without 
loss in case of need always and under any 
circumstances. It is not beyond possibility 
that these would become of less value and 
difficult to sell. Therefore, leaving aside the 
question of the sale of a certain amouni of 
gold at a certain time, itshould be pointed 
out that, though a particular experiment may 
succeed, a Government whose conduct is 
measured by precedent runs a great risk in 
tampering with the strength of currency 
reserves. 

Sir Basil Blacket has classified his crizics 
into two groups: 1. Those who have not 
understood his policy, and 2. Those who have 
political reasons. May we add a third group? 
It consists of those who think that he is short- 
sighted and overlooks the cumulative nature 
of temptation. He may muddle through, but 
can he stand security for all who may follow 
his foot-steps ? : 

A. G. 
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Imperial Preference. 


The speech made by His Excellency the 
Viceroy of India at the Bengal Chamber of 
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Commerce dinner is an _ interesting one. 
Hspecially interesting were his opinions on the 
questicn of Imperial Preference. He referred 
to the fact that owing to the economic disinte- 
gration of Hurope and the slow process of 
rehabilitation, British experts were looking 
for a solution to the question in increased 
trade among the different countries of the 


Empire. Let us see why the British are 
so keen on increasing within-the-Hmpire 
trade. 


Before the War Britain’s 
25 per cent. from the Empire 
from outside; about half zoming from 
Europe. Thatis to say, the imports from 
Europe were more than those from the Em- 
pire by about 50 per cent. Of her exports, 
Britain sent about 38 per cent. to the 
Empire and the rest outside: Kurope re- 
ceiving about half. So that the economic 
life of Britain depended more upon relations 
with Enrope than with the Emp re. The War 
upset this scheme. Those Britishers who 
worked for the trade with Europe, found it 
hard to carry on, and unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress followed. So Britain thinks 
that if a new scheme of economic life could 
be built up in which there would be less risk 
of such derangement, it would be better 
from her point of view. A new system, in 
which the whole Empire will join and divide 
up the labour of carrying on economic life, 
is the aim of Britain. 

It sounds highly idealistis. Bur the 
trouble about the scheme is that such 
economic entente is not possible between 
countriss which are at different staves of 
economic development, All nations have the 
capacity to do intelligent mechanical work 
as well as ‘hew wood and draw water,’ pro- 
vided they develop along certain lines for a 
time. Tue pest Economic ScHEME IS THE ONE 
IN WHICH ALL MEN AND ALL RESOURCES CAN BE 
EMPLOYED TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE, India expects 
to do the same. But, broadly speaking, an 
untimely settlement and assignation of func- 
tions in the economic scheme of the Empire 
will hamper this ideal distribution of 
resources. InpIA UNDER Hurrre Free Trape 
WILL START WITH A HANDICAP, and, may be, 
end up as the assignee who goes in mainly 
for unintelligent work (necessarily poorly 
remunerated work). We do not say that had 
India been on the same stage of economic 
development as the other countries in the 


imports were 
and the rest 
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Empire, we would have liked her to get 
ectangled in a system of which the economic 
pkilosopky, the main-spring of political 
economy, is not suited to India’s aspirations. 
Bzz-apart from such considerations, as things 
st.nd now, ib is foolish for India to economi- 
cally fraternise with countries which are 
stperior in economic capacity. Wer over To 
CCYCENIRATE UPON SELS-IMPROVEMENT rather 
than attempt to rab shoulders with unequals 
at the present moment. Just as, if several 
beys ‘go into a forest to gather fruit, the boy 
wao cannot climb but can merely gather the 
frnits, look after the comforts of those who 
can climb, light the camp-fire and keep 
e-erything ready and clean, may not expect 
much from a contract to live with the expert 
climbers, but should devote himself to learn 
haw to climb; so India, which at present 
cannot carry on high-class and remunerative 
eonomic work, should not make any con- 
t-act with expert countries; but should 
devote itself to learn how. to do high class 
aad more profitable work than mere produc- 
t-cn of raw goods and unskilled or semi- 
s—lled services, 


It will pay Britain and other 
expert countries to form such an 
alliance, because they will be doing 
the bette:-paid work. But not India, 
because she will have to be satisfied 
‘vith doing what is below the ca- 
pacity of the others. 


But to return to the Viceroy’s speech. 
His Excellency said : 


“The issue of Imperial preference, however, 
kes not as yet been discussed in the Indian 
Legislature, and in consequence, as you are aware, 
cer representatives in accordance with the views 
cf my Government did not commit- themselves 
to the principle of Imperial Preference. You 
vill realize that in the circumstances this was 
tke proper course.. When the time comes to con- 
sider the question in the Indian Legislature the 
implications of the policy, now perhaps not 
eutiiciently widely understood, will have become 
cuore familiar, Public opinion in India has yet 

so explore the question before there can bea 
yasis to arrive at a considered judgment upon it.” 


Jt appears from the above that the re- 
arésentitives of His Excellency’s Govern- 
crent would have .been only too glad to 
“commit themselves to the principle of 
-mperial preference,” but they denied them- 
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selves the - ecstasy in order to follow ‘the 
proper course.’ We are glad to notice this 
spirit of self-denial in the representatives of 
the. British Government. 

We also find in the above that the ‘im- 
plications of the policy’ are ‘not sufficiently 
widely understood’ in India. There is no 
doubt about this ; or would India display such 
‘pathetic contentment’ while he ‘policy’ was 
being hatched ? 


We hope public opinion in India will... 


explore the question and deeply understand 
its Op EORuOn: 


A.C, 


Viceregal Comprehension and 
Indian Apprehension, 


“Ta the course of the same speech the 
Viceroy said : 

“As far as India is concerned, there is no 
reciprocity of preference at present. By the 
preference given by the British Government to 
Indian coffee, tea and tobacco, India receives a 
sum estimated to amount to nearly £2,000,000, 
and three times as great as the value received by 
any other country in the Empire. India gives no 
preference in return. She is the only country in 
the Empire which does not respond to preference. 
These are benefits to India capable of easy and 
immediate comprehension.” 

There are certain things here which are 
extremely vague. First ofall, what does the 
Viceroy mean by India? Is it official India 
or the people of India? Ifitis the first, 
His Excellency has good grounds for bemoan- 
ing the want of reciprocity of preference ; 
for should it not be a great shock to the aver- 
age Imperialist to learn that there was a way 
to make money and yet the money was not 
made ? As tothe Indian people, they have 
not evidently made any declaration of pre- 
ference for Britain; but that need not deter 
His., Excellency from officially preferring 
whatever may be of interest to British 
Prestige, Policy, Economics or Banking. 

Secondly, what is preference? The 
general run of common-sense Hconomists 
will say that anything which unduly en- 
courages trade and commerce and transfer- 
ence of wealth between certain countries 

against other countries is preference. It 
may not be written out as a contract on 
formal documents-in the English language, 


e 


but nevertheless, it will be called preference 
by those who believe in realities and nos in 
the presence or absence of official papars. 
His Hixcellency has pointed out, probably for 
the benefit of ignorant Indians, that the 
British ‘Government prefers Indian coffee, 
tea and tobacco and as a result “India gains 
to the extent of nearly £2,000,000.” 
v. Codt may be pointed out that £ 2,000,000 
are not a gifé to India. India being the 
: Chief supplier of tea, which everybody drinks 
in Britain, preferring Indian tea is not 
- necessarily a proof of good intention towards 
India. ( Tobacco and coffee, being unimport- 
- ant-items in the Anglo-Indian trade, may 
’ be neglected.) The Indian Tea Association, 
which looks after the interests of the Tea 


Industry of India, is a body of Britishers and’ 


’ the capital invested in the industry is also 


nearly 90 per cent. British. The Tea Planters. 


are not accepted as forniing a regimens of 
the indigenous Salvation Army of India. 
Therefore, in our opinion, it is not right 
to think that the profits accruing to the 
Tea Industry are a boon to India and the 
Indians. It may benefit some Indians; but 
these are not many. Britain does not 
oblige Indians by buying Indian tea. By. 
this she merely helps some of her children, 
who are engaged in making money outside 
her area. Moreover, Britain cannot 
help buying Indian tea. If the planters of 
India and Ceylon combined, they could give 
the tea drinkers at “Home” a very bad time 
in many ways. So much about the £2,000,000: 

“Next, His Excellency has overlooked to 
mention- the profits that we make from a 
system which may be called Informal (or 
unwritten) Preference. 


_Let us assume that Britain makes Irdia- 


anannual gift of £2,000,000, by not putting 
a heavy duty on certain Indian commodities. 
Does not India also do something of the sort ? 
Supposing India really could not do without 
foreign officials, experts and suchlike gensry, 
are Britishers the only foreigners who cculd 
help in the civilisation of India ? Could not 
the necessary foreigners be recruited in Paris, 
Berlin or-New York ? Is it not prefereace 
(willing or unwilling) that allows the surplus 


population (or a portion ‘of it) of Britain to “- 


be dimped in India to earn unreasonably 
fat salaries ?, 

The aoldiera of Great Britain are not the 
only civilised soldiers in the world, There 
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are others, non-British, who- are equally, i* 
not better efficient in Modern Methods of 
Man-killing. Is it not preference tha. 
nourishes British recruits in India for 2 
period before others of the same lot come 
over to defend India ? 

Britain is not the only nor the best pro- 
ducer of manufactured goods ia the world. 
In 1921—22, the imports of India show tha. 
out of 96°7 of Iron and Steel, 58°8 came from 
Britain, Oat of -98:5. of ‘Machinery, 83'5 
came from Britain. Out of 93:4 of Hardware. 
62:5 came from Britain. Oust of 947 o- 
motor cars, 50‘0 came from Britain. O_ 
Railway Plant Britain supplied 97°3 out o: 
99:7. Of Instruments imported she suppliec 
68°9 out of 36:5, and 83.2 ort of 98°6 02 
cotton manufactures came from Britain 
(These figures merely show the proportion... 
There is no need to give further figures tic 
prove that Britain sells the largest amouns 
of goods to India. ‘How has’shs gained thie 
privilege ? Through sheer excellence? Or 
through a subtle unwritten informal syster 
of preference ? | 

His Excellency: thé Viceroy has done wel. 
to point out the indirect benefit India gets 
from her relation with Britain, We hope 
some one will take the trouble to fully work 
out, the benefit India gets from her relatior 
with Britain. We hope some one will take 
the trouble to work out the benefits India 
has derived during the period that the 
British have been here through employ- 
ment cf Britishers at high salaries i in various 
capacities, keeping British garrisons in India, 
fighting Britain’s battles, control of Indiar 
producs,* keeping Indian money in Britisk. 
banks, sending all sorts of things almost 
exclusively from Britain, parting with art 
treasures, etc., paying taxes to cbtain ho ade- 
quate education, sanitation, training or any- 
thing except “magnificence” in armies, 
liveries, quarters, and other buildings, etc.. 
and the numerous-other things ‘which have 
given India ‘the high: place it holds peuene 
the nations of bo- ae 


“AG, 


* In 1918 the British controlled Indiat 
Wheat. There was a price depression as a resul- 
of this and the loss to - India “was abou: 
£33,000,000. 
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Pub ication of a Persian Work. 


Messrs. Probsthain and Co. are going to 
publish early Nivami’s Haft Paikar, or the 
Life and Adventures of King Bahram Gur, and 
the sevea stories told by his seven queens, 
translated from the Persian by Professor 
C H. Wilson, with commentary of over 2,000 
notes, 


ed 


The Editor’s Apology. 


The publication, in the last December 
namber, of some sentences relating to the 
parentage of Jesus in the course of a 
review o: a book has given us great pain. 
Ve blame nobody but ourselves for what 
has happened, and with regret accept the 
full responsibility for it. At the same time 
we may be permitted to state how it has come 
to pass. As in complete ignorance of the 
contents of the book if was sent by our office 
fur review to an esteemed friend of ours, he 
honestly and rightly thought it necessary to 
give us some idea of the contents of the book 
with information relating thereto, leaving us, 
a3 he is 2zlways kind enough to do, to exercise 
our judgment in publishing or omitting any- 
taing sent by him. But shattered health 
and consequent absence from Calcutta pre- 
vented us from doing our duty in the matter, 
so that it was only after publication that the 
cfending sentences met our eyes. We offer 
cur apclogies to all whom the passage has 
given pain and offence. We revere woman, 
because of her motherhood and because she 
_is the incarnate symbol of the Divine 

Ifotherhood, as also because it is so easy 
tp injure her beyond remedy. We would 
not slander any woman, however humble 
her station in life. We would fain expunge 
the passage, but it is unfortunately now 
beyond our power to do so. 


Doings in National Week. 


Not having yet received the usual ad- 
sance copy of the Congress presidential 
address, or of the Social Conference presi- 
dential address, etc., we are unable to give 
in this issue any idea of these important 
aronouncements, 
vopy of Sir P. C. Ray’s presidential address 
at the Khadi Exhibition, for which we thank 
him, we have been able to draw attention 
to some passages of it, 


Having got an advance - 
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The Congress Creed. 


The United Provinces Congress Committee 
has declared for absolute independence, for 
severance of what is euphemistically styled 
“the British connection”, as the political goal 
of the Indian National Congress. What the 
goal of the Congress is-or ought to be it is 
not for us to say, as for long years we have 
not been able to keep ourselves in touch 
with that body, which is the representative 
of the largest section of politically-minded 
India. But we have no doubt in our own 


mind that we ought to place before 
ourselves complete independence as our 
goal. We have, whenever occasion has 


demanded it, declared for independence, 
though we have never advocated or admired 
any hare-brained enterprises. Sophistical 
arguments have sometimes been advanced 
to the effect that no nation is wholly 
independent—that even the Great Powers 
are interdependent, and that therefore for 
India to aim at complete independence shows 
defective political knowledge, vision, wisdom, 
etc. We suppose, even schoolboys are or 
ought to be aware of the existence of a kind 
of international interdependence. But this 
international interdependence is not excluded 
or destroyed by national independence. On 
the contrary, international understandings 
are based on the assumption that there 
are independent countries which can freely 
negotiate for arriving at these under- 
standings. 


We are not enemies of England or any 
other country. We want sincerely to 
have friendly relations with all. And for 
this very reason we want to be entirely 
free to propose our own terms for friendly 
understandings with all foreign peoples for 
the good of ourselves and all mankind. We 
do not want to be tied to anybody’s tail, and 
dragged along in that condition. 


When and if the question of the Congress 
goal is discussed in open Congress, the pros 
and cons are sure to be placed before the 
assembly. In favour of the declaration for 
independence one may say :“Why not be frank 
about it ? If we want to be completely free, 
why not say so outright ?” Others will say: 
“As we are not going to be indeperident 
to-morrow, why multiply obstacles by an 
untimely declaration ? Weare not morally 
bound to declare our ultimate goal. As in 
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physical warfare, so in political struggles, 
strategy counts for much. Nobody callsa 
general wicked for not placing his cards 
on the table—his plan of campaign and the 
objective, before his antagonists.” 

It is not merely prudential or strategical 
considerations which goagiinst an immediate 
declaration for independence. Perhaps even 
those who are most enthusiastically in favour 
of such declaration will admit that certain 
social, economic and other preliminary 
preparations must precede the direct working 
for independence. These. are known in 
Congress parlance as tha Constructive 
Programme, which may or may not be 
adequate and free from defects. Now, 
several years’ experience has shown that 
what is sensational, dramatic, theatrical, 
draws more adherents or “workers” than 
the most vital and essential but humdrum 
programme requiring unobtrusive and self- 
effacing work. Nothing has a greater 
glamour, a stronger fascination, for ardent 
spirits than independence. If once the cry 
of independence be raised, then the Con- 
structive Programme may be buried fathoms 
deeper in oblivion, may be thrown further 
into the background, than was done by the 
Council-entry controversy. Then we must 
bid adieu to the constructive programme. 

There is also just a possibility that if 
independence were declared as the goal and 
if some magnetic personality like that of 
Mahatma Gandhi could persuade.the people 
to believe that the way to that goal lay 
through the fulfilment of the constructive 
programme, the fascination of independence 
might attract multitudes of workers to bring 
the programme to completion. But after 
the disappointment born of not gesting 
Swaraj within a year, it would be difficult 
to again produce a similar hope. To be 
fair to Mahatma Gandhi, we must say that 
his promise of Swaraj within a certain period 
was conditional. Those conditions were not 
fulfilled. At the same time, we do not think, 
it was wise to name any date or period at 
all. But that is by the-way. 

Whether independence be declared by 
the Indian National Congress as the goal of 
India’s political aspirations, or not,the British 
people and Government are shrewd enough 
to guess that it is really the goal of the 
majority of politically-minded Indians. In 
view of that fact some Britishers are deter- 
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mined to make hay while the sun shines, on 
the principle of “after me the deluge” ; 
whilst a few want that Britain should be 
just to India so that when the severance 
of the present political ties takes place there 
may still be friendship between the two 
countries. We think such friendly relations 
are of the greatest importance. .They would 
redound not only to the material advantage 
of both the countries, but would be cultural- 
ly, morally and spiritually advantageous to 
both. jut this, too, is a digression. 
Already there has been a threatening 
gesture from some Anglo-Indian quarters. 
It has been said that if the Congress declares 
for independence, the Government of India 
will declare it to be an unlawful association. 
We do not know whether the Government 
will do any such unstatesmanlike thing ; 
—of course, as the laws of India have been 
made to suit autocratic and -bureaucratic 
purposes, the Government can “lawfully” do 
it. But such a declaration need be no more 
dreaded than stage thunder ; for Government 
will not succeed in killing the movement 
for independence by declaring it unlawful. 
What the statute law forbids is not in all 
cases forbidden by God’s laws, What has 
divine sanction, will survive and triumph, 





The Bengal Swarajya Party’s Hindu- 
' Moslem Pact. 


It is an established convention, and it is 
quite natural that it should be so, that a 
political party in -a legislative body feels 
quite competent, as a party, to act or speak 
or give pledges only in accordance with 
the mandate which it has received from 
the country. And the. mandate is in- 
ferred from the programme of the party 
placed before the electors for obtaining their 
votes. If, for instance, at a general election 
in England, a party wins the majority of 
seats by advocating free trade, it will not 
feel competent, without specially consulting 
its constituents, to legislate with a view to 
introducing universal adult suffrage or total 
prohibition, or on any other similar conten- 
tious matter. 


The Swarajya party fought its election 
battle in Bengal--and probably all over 
India, on one main plank, viz., that of enter- 
ing the councils to: wreck them, if, of course, 
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tke party’s demand of complete swaraj] was 
not conceded after its formulation and presen- 
tation inthe Legislative Assembly. No Hindu- 
Meslem pact relating to communal representa- 
tion, communal apportionment of posts in the 
piplic services, legislation connected with 
religious and socio-religious matters, or the 
prohibition or toleration of cow-killing,formed 
pect of the programme placed before the 
vasers. On the contrary, in the Calcutta 
Farabazar constituency, the Swarajya party’s 
candidate owed his success in part to the fact 
o- his having been represented as a great cow- 
protector and his opponent as a beef-eater 
‘aad cow-killer, 
For these reasons, the Swarajya party’s 
Eimdu-Moslem pact is wlira vires ; and when 
it- appeared in the papers we do not 
remember to have read that it was meant 
oy to: elicit public opinion. The assurance 
given in the-pact that there shall be-no legis- 
lative interference with cow-killing is parti- 
cularly full of unconscious humour ; because 
ths Barabazar Swarajya candidate was 
proclaimed by a cow in pictorial placards all 
over area as the great protector of the bovine 
species. That. protector now denies that he 
had anything to do with those placards! - 
It is the minority everywhere whose 
inserests are said to require protection by 
spacial representation. But as in Bengal 
Muhammadans now form 53.55 per cent..of 
tae population, they ought not to require any 
stecial representation. Itis not the fault of the 
ninority communities that the majority cannot 
secure adequate representation, If by artificial 
arrangements a country’s affairs are placed 
-mainly in the hands of a backward section 
cf: the people; the whole people including 
-that section must suffer. ‘What the back- 
‘ward section may rightly demand are special 
‘facilities for making ‘extra-rapid progress ; 
end’ such special facilities are enjoyed toa 
createt extent by Moslems than any other 
backward community. If these are not 
-scfficient, let more be demanded,—and we 
-skall be among those who would support 
scch demands so far as they are consistent 
with provision for the needs of the whole 
‘population of the province. % 
Even the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
speaks unequivocally against communal re- 
-_presentation, giving reason though it has con- 
cedec the demand as regards the legislative 
bodies. But even a bureaucratic alien govern- 
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ment, one of whose principal weapons is & 
divide and rule policy, has not gone in for 
communal apportionment of the loaves and 
fishes of office, great and small, nor for com- 
munal représentation in district boards, muni- 
‘cipalities and village unions. This was left 
to be done by the Swarajya party ! 

Jf55 per cent. of Government posts in 
Bengal are to be allotted to Mahomedans 
and 45 to Hindus, the small minorities of 
Animisis, Buddhists, Christians, Jains, 
Brahmos, Sikhs, &c., are evidently to get no- 
thing. If it be said that 45 per cent. of the 
posts are to be divided among the Hindus and 
the small communities named above, then the 
question arises, in what proportion? Is 
Swarajya arithmetic equal to this task ? 

It may gratify the honours-seekers and 
office-seekers to obtain honours and posts on 
the strength of a minimum qualification, but 
the people as a whole including the Musal- 
mans must suffer by such an arrangement. 
Take the educational services, for example. It 
is essential thatteachers of all grades in all 
institutions should be the best qualified men 
available for the salaries offered. But suppose 
the Swarajya party obtains supreme power 
and says, 55 per cent of village teachers, 
schoolmasters, college tutors, demonstrators, 
lecturers and professors and university profes- 
sors. must be Musalmans. Then it is probable 
that even some Moslem matriculates would 
have to be made college and university tutors, 
demonstrators, lecturers and professors. But 
as police sub-inspectorships and inspector- 
ships, deputy collectorships, etc., are more 
paying and tempting than teacherships and 


- professorships in general, most Moslem matri- 


culates might refuse to be lecturers and profes- 
sors! Then perhaps the minimum Moslem 
qualification for professorships might have 
to be lowered again and declared -to be a 
certificate showing that the candidate has 
passed the Middle Anglo-Vernacular scholar- 
ship examination. We have no desire to 
wound Moslem susceptibilities. But such ques- 
tions cannot be properly discussed without 
entering into details: What again would be 
the samimwn Moslem qualification for the 
medical, sanitary, judicial, engineering, 
chemical, electrical, geological, and the 
various industrial services ? Would the pre- 
ponderant Moslem population of Bengal be 
better served by a majority of public 
servants of the Moslem creed with minimum 


’ form a compact Moslem party, 
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qualifications, or by a mixed Moslem and 
non-Moslem body of public servants, all 
of them of the highest qualifications ava lable 


in the country for the salaries which can be 


offered ? And, if Moslems can obtain even 
the highest offices by possessing only a 
minimum qualification, will that be aa in- 
centive for the Muhammadan commanity 
as a whole for seeking the highest education 
and training ? The office-seekers and the 
honours-seekers form a very small minority 
of any section of the people. For sheir 
sakes the interests of the entire people >r of 
the entire community ought not to be sazrifi- 
ced. If the Moslems or any other class obtain 
most or all offices by merit, it would be the 
height of unwisdom and folly for us to 
complain, : 

The greatest evil of communal re- 
presentation and communal appcrsion- 
ment of posts is that it strengthens instead 
of destroying the false notion that the 
political and economic interests of different 
credal sections and sects of the people are 
different. 

In Bengal, finding that the Swarajya 
party has obtained an unexpected suczess, 
the enemies of the people set about thinking 
how to reduce the strength of the pzerty. 
The wish being father to the thought and 
the thought being an ill-concealed sugzes- 
tion, the aforesaid enemies of the people 
thought that all Moslem members of the 
Bengal Council—whether Swarajyisis, In- 
dependents or Constitutionalists — would 
and shat 
Government would do well to rally that party 
and carry on with its help. We presume 
that it was this contingency—this fear of the 
defection of the Swarajya Moslem candidates 
—which led the leader or leaders of the 
Swarajya party to perpetrate the pact, which 
is ill-conceived and is, moreover, not in con- 
formity with the Lucknow pact. 

It may be said that it binds no provimce 
but Bengal ; but, as we have shown above, 
the Bengal Swarajya party had no express 
mandate or delegated power or even moral 
competence to enter into this sort of un- 
derstanding, 


A Specious Argument. 


Forward, the organ of the Swarajya pazty, 
writes :— a 
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“Is it not unjust to shat out the community 
which commands the largest majority in «he 
province from their legitimate share in the ud- 
ministration of the country P ‘Let them wait 
till they are efficient’—is not a very convincing 
argument, especially as the Hindus and Maho- 
medans alike have been kept out of their own by 
an alien bureaucracy exactly on this plea.” 

This sounds very plausible, but it is 
really only a specious argument. The alien 
bureaucrats have physical force at their back, 
and they have made laws, regulations, rules, 
&c., by which they have kept all real power, 
all control, all the initiative, the higher classes 
of administrative work, and the most lucra- 
tive jobs in their own hands. But the alien 
bureaucrats have not “shut ous the community 
which command the largest majority in the 
province from their legitimate share in the 
administration of the country? by any laws, 
regulations, rules, etc., which discriminate 
specially against that community. Neither in 
the legislative and local bodies, nor in the 
public services, are the qualifications de- 
manded of the Moslems higher than those 
insisted upon in the case of non-Moslems, 
The fact is that the qualifications which 
enable Musalmans to get in are often lower 
than those possessed by non-Moslem candi- 
dates. So far, therefore, as the bureaucrats 
are concerned, they do not shut out the 
Moslems. As regards the non-Moslems, they 
have no army at their back to shut out 
the Moslems, nor can they make or have 
they made any laws, regulations, rules, &c., to 
shut cut Musalmans. Moslems have been 
really self-excluded from their share of the 
administration because they had not for 
generations tried to acquire the requisite 
qualifications. 

The problem of finding employment for 
Musalmans in the public services is really a 
part of the wider economic problem of find- 
ing employment for the entire population. If 
by any artificial arrangement a less qualified 
class be placed in possession of-some occu- 
pations, the more qualified class would be 
thrown out of employment. Let us parti- 
cularise. There is the problem of middle- 
class unemployment in Bengal. In themain, 
this means that the Hindu literate middle- 
class people can no longer find a sufficient 
number of clerkships, teacherships, &c. Now, 
if it be made a rule that 55 per cent. of the 
clerkships, &c., must go to Musalmans, the 
unemployment among literate Hindus would 
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increase, They must then seek other occu- 
-pations. It has been suggested that they 
shculd take to agriculture. But on turning 
to she Bengal Census Report for 1921, we 
find it stated that “Muhammadans are 
almost double the number of Hindus 
among the ordinary cultivators.” So if 
mcre Hindus take to agriculture, some 
Musalmans must be ousted from their oc- 
cunations. Will the Swarajya party or any 
other party or body be able to take away 
land from the Musalman cultivator and 
give it to the literate. Hindu? Or will the 
literate Hindu be as hardy a cultivator as the 
Moslem agriculturist ? But supposing an 
exchange of occupations can be effected, 
will the Moslem cultivator, as he is, make 
asigood a clerk or teacher as the literate 
Hindu? Or will the literate Hindu, as he 
is, make as good a cultivator as Moslem 
agriculturist ? No doubt, a Moslem  cul- 
tivator’s son can become a successful graduate 
acd shine in the liberal professions. Simi- 
larly, a literate Hindu’s son may also become 
a hardy end capable cultivator. But paper 
sccemes and arbitrary divisions of jobs can- 
noi bring about such results, Changes in 
occupations and in the shares falling to dif- 
ferent sections of the people would depend 
on the slow and gradual operation 
of factors like the changing predilection of 
dfferent classes for different occupations, 
caanging fitness acquired by education and 
training and physical and intellectual deve- 
lopment, economic causes like overcrowding 
in some professions and undermanning 
in others, the healthiness or unhealthiness 
of the areas where the majority of the people 
belong to one section of the people or the 
ovner, etc. 

In Bengal, pasture and agriculture 
support some four-fifths of the population. 
Industry supports 73 per cent. 


“Transport supports 1; per cent. and trade a 
little more than 5 per cent. of the total. The 
tublic force is phenomenally small compared 
with that in other countries, less than 0.4 
rer cent.;and public administration also supports 
a very small proportion ( about 0.3 per cent. ), 
compared with the proportion. in European 
countries, The professions and liberal arts are 
weak, supporting only a little over 1} per cent.” 


Thus it is evident that it is sought to 
give to Musalmans 55 per cent. of the jobs 
iz the public force, public administration, 
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and partly in the professions and liberal arts, 
all of which in the aggregate support 
only 2.2 per cent of the population, But for 
these jobs, particularly in the higher ranks, 
literary and other intellectual education and 
training are required. At present there are 
twice as many Hindus in the Public Force 
as Moslems, thrice as many Hindus in Public © 
Administration as Moslems and five times as 
many Hindus as Moslems in the Professions 
and Liberal Arts. Butas the total number 
of men supported by these occupations is 
only 2°2 per cent. of the whole population, it 
would not be a great disaster to the Hindus 
if Moslems got 55 per cent. of the jobs. 
Therefore, we do not criticise the Swarajya 
pact from a pro-Hindu pecuniary point of 
view. We have to see only what is for the 
good of the nation. 


All Moslems and non-Moslems cannot be 
supported by these occupations. It may serve 
party purposes to concentrate attention on 
these and promise that the majority cf the 
jobs in these would be given to the Musal- 
mans. But in reality, the apportionment of 
jobs in no occupation can be artificially and 
arbitrarily interfered with without disturbing 
other occupations. For, those who are dis- 
placed in one, must try to find room in some 
other or others. 


During Muhammadan rule, the Musal- 
mans were the masters of the country, and 
they did not rule democratically, but auto- 
cratically. Still, though they could do what 
they liked, they could not give the majority 
of jobs to Musalmans in every occupation or 
in every branch of the public service. And 
as regards the government of the country, 


though they were the masters, power passed .~ 


out of their hands, because they ceased to be. 
efficient and fit ; they could not keep it in 
their hands. So supposing the Swarajya 
party or some similar body in power does 
give the Musalmans the largest share of the 
administration and of public service appoint- 
ments, they would not be able to keep that 
share unless they are efficient and fit. Thus, 
whether the Musalmans are told to get their 
share by efficiency and fitness, or, whether 
having got it, they have to keep it 
by ediciency and fitness,—oefficiency and 
fitness are required in either’ case, They 
cannot say that at present they are ex- 
cluded inspite of their fitness, because there 
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is no discrimination against them in parsi- 
cular ; whereas in the case of Indians in 
general, the bureaucratic British Government 
does discriminate against them and in favour 
of the natives of Britain and Ireland. We 
do not, of course, say that we are in all res- 
_ pects and for all classes of work as fit as 
Englishmen ; bu& we do say that we are fit 
in most respects and for most kinds of work, 
but we are shut out of them. 

There are various reasons why in India 
too much importance is attached to Govern- 
ment service, particularly to its higher ranks. 
One is, that, because of the kind of govern- 
ment under which we live, officials can pose 
and act as the lords and masters of the non- 
officials and are therefore feared and looked 
up to. Another is that the higher officials 
get, proportionately to our average income, 
much fatter salaries than in other countries. 
A third is that owing to the backward indus- 
trial and mercantile condition of the country, 
there. is a paucity of careers other than 
public service and the professions. Bat 
when Swaraj really comes, things will not 
be exactly as they are now. 

It has been complained that the Hindas 
do not realise and sympathise with the 
Moslem view-point. That may be true, 
But, as we have indicated above, all occa- 
pations, including the public services, must 
be considered as a whole and from the eco- 
nomic ( not the exclusively political ) poiat 
of view. And from that point of view, lat 
- us consider the following facts: 

‘“Muhammadans are almost double the 
‘Hindus among the ordinary cultivators,...Mn- 

hammadans outnumber Hindusin the furniture 

and building industries and among carters, ets., 
. take a larger share in the inland steamer trafic 

and slightly outnumber Hindus among the beat 

population. They are in a strong majority 

among laskars employed on sea-going vessels 
‘and in the crews of lighters, etc., in the Port of 
Caleutta. They supply most of the tailors and 
butchers, have a predominant interest in trade 
in means of transport,” ......4 

The book-binding business is almost 
entirely in the hands of Moslems. In print- 
ing establishments, the machine-men and all 
those connected with the actual work of 
- printing are for the most part Musalmars. 
In the leather and hide and leather goods 
businesses, Musalmans out-number Hindus by 
far, 

In many of the occupations in- which 
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Musalmans far outnumber the Hindus, the 
gains are by no means. smaller than the 
incomes of the generality of clerks and 
teachers. In some cases the earnings are 
even equal to or more than those in the 
professions and provincial services. 

Supposing some one were to suggest that 
in all those kinds of work which are 
practically Musalman monopolies or in which 
they predominate, Hindus ought to be given 
a 45 per cent. share, Musalmans would say 
and would be justified in saying, “Let the 
Hindus take to all kinds of work which they 
like and are fit for; we do not stand in 
their way.” But if anybody tried to effect 
an arbitrary apportionment of jobs in any 
of these occupations, the Musalmans would 
rightly complain. The principle of everyone 
freely getsing to do and doing whatever kind 
of work he is fit for, applies to all kinds of 
work ; no artificial and arbitrary bars should 
exist. Public service and public administra- 
tion, too, should be conducted oa this princi- 
ple ; for is cannot be asserted that, because 
they are public, therefore every member of 
the public hasa right to have public jobs 
irrespective of qualification. On the contrary, 
because public work has more far-reaching 
effect than private business, therefore par- 
ticular care should be taken to give public 
jobs only to the best qualified man, 


Protection of Cows. 


As regards the protection of cows, our 
opinion is that the total prohibition of cow- 
killing should not be attempted to be brought 
about and cannot be effected by legislation. 
The killing of the’minimum number of cows 
should be arranged for by mutual agreement 
between Hindus and Musalmans. But there 
should be legislation regarding cowkilling 
in slaughter-houses in two diractions: (1) 
Diseased cows, like diseased goats, sheep, 
etc., should not be killed for meat ; (2) prime 
cows (and where practicable, serviceable 
agricultural cattle also ) should not be killed 
for meat. 


Mr. 8. Kasturiranga Iyengar. 

By the death of Mr. S. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar, editor of Zhe Hindu, India has lost 
a distinguished journalist and public worker. 
The editing and conducting of a high-class 
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daily is in itself enough to tax one’s strength. 
But in addition to doing this kind of arduous 
work, Iv. lyengar gave freely of his time and 
energies whenever the public interest 
damanded it. The All-India Journalists’ 
Association has passed the following resolu- 
sion :— 

“That this meeting of the Journalists’ Asso- 
ciation of India places on record its deep sense of 
she great loss sustained by Indian Journalism by 
she death of Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar, the 
3ditor of the “Hindu” of Madras and the first 
Yresident of this Association, who by his earnest- 
agss, zeal for his profession and undaunted’patriot- 
‘sm and by his high personal character and 
abilities, did much to raise journalism and public 
life to a high level of dignity and capacity.” 





Deaths Among Women Increasing 
in America. 


The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. of the U. S. A. states: 

“The death-rate of males in the United States 
has always been found to be higher than that of 
females at every age period from birth until death 
and this condition has prevailed very generally 
shrougkout, the civilized world. Only in an occa- 
sioxal country is there a fairly constant exception 
found, and then only at limited age periods of 
hfe. Strangely enough, this relationship is appa- 
zently not as constant as we have learned to be- 
lieve, fcr in recent years the mortality of females 
tas actually been higher than that of males among 
she many millions of Metropolitan industrial 
policy-Lolders in the United States and Canada. In 
1911, tke mortality of white males insured in 
this company was more than 13 per cent higher 
than among females. This condition continued 
ep to and including 1918, the actual excess in the 
nale mortality varying somewhat from year to 
year. In 1919, the excess dropt to about 5 per 
cent. “n 1920, a reversal in the relationship 
Enally occurred, the female mortality being 2.6 
per cens. above that for males. In 1921, the 
famale mortality was 1.2 per cent above. In 
1922, the condition was again changed to an 
axcess of 1.2 per cent in male mortality over that 
cf fema.es. Among the colored, the differences bet- 
ween the death-rates of the two sexes were never 
so strikingly marked ; but, neverthless, between 
1912 ard 1918 the excess of males was continu- 
cus, vazying from 2 to about 10 per cent. Nine- 
teen handred and nineteen is the first year in 
which the mortality of females actually exceeded 
that for males, and this condition has continued 
since, including the year 1922, 

“Very similar relationships in the mortality 
ratas cf males and females are apparently 
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in the figures for the registra- 
during the corresponding years. 
What these changes may mean, it is still 
difficult to say. Light is thrown on the 
possible factors: by consideration of the age peri- 
ods of life where these changes were most pro- 
nounced. After age 35, the male mortality has 
continued to be higher than the female through- 
out the rest of life. The ages are definitely those 
of child-bearing. They are also the ages at which 
the influenza epidemic made its greatest inroads 
and in which tuberenlosis showed the most pro- 
nounced decreases during the Jast decade. It is 
entirely conceivable that each one of these 
three items has played an important part. We 
have again and again, in recent years, called 
attention to the excessive mortality among 
women from the causes incidental to pregnancy 
and child-bearing. These excessive maternal 
death-rates have shown the greatest reluctance 
toward improvement. The influenza epidemic, 
beginning with 1918, may well have been the 
exciting cause for much of this increased 
maternal mortality. It was noticed early in tie 
influenza outbreaks that women at the chili- 
bearing ages suffered excessively from the disease. 
This phenomenon has reappeared with virtually. | 
every new outbreak of influenza. Perhaps 
independently, there has also occurred a much 
greater decline from pulmonary tuber -ulosis 
among males than among females at theze ages.. 
It is still too early to say what this may mean, 
but there can be no question as to the zreater 
reduction in tuberculosis mortality amonz males 
than among females, and this is s:rikingly 
marked in the ages under consideration ' 

Similar investigations ought to be made 
in India to find out why, though generally 
the death-rate of females here is lower than. 
that of males, in big cities like Calcutta, the 
death-rate among women is very much | 
higher than among men, 
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A French Translation of Balakda. 


We have just received a French transla- 
tion of Tagore’s Malaka. The translation 
has been done by Dr. Kalidas Nag and 
Monsieur Jean Jouve, a talented French 
litterateur. This book is called Cygne and 
being a direct translation from the original, 
would appeal very much to the French- 
reading public. Dr. Nag is a keen student 
of Tagore’s works and has been in close 
contact with the poet for a loag time. This 
is another reason why one may expect much 
from this French edition of one of Tagore’s 
most brillianf productions, A. OC, 
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WORLD-PEACE 


By Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND, w.a., Dd. d, 


OucnLInE or Plan 


ITH a view to co-operation with other 
nations in a friendly, earnest, and 
supreme effort to achieve permanent 

security from war, the world’s greatest peril, 
and to attain lasting peace, the world’s most 
irdmediate and pressing need, the Governmant 


of the United States shall take the following” 


action, namely :— 

After due deliberation, but (in view of the 
peril of delay) at the ‘earliest practicable 
time, the United States Government shell, 
‘alone or jointly with other nations (in any 

_ oase, itself taking the initiative), call a World 
Conference, that is, a conference of duly 
appointed representatives of all nations, for 

’ the following definite objects :— 

A.. To outlaw War. 

B. To establish a World Court—the pre- 

sent one modified or another. 
- ©. To establish a World Assembly or 
Council, legislative and advisory in its nature, 
one of its duties being to codify a Law of 
‘Nations on the basis of the criminality of war. 
D. To secure an agreement of all nations 
to disarni down toa police status, within a 
' definitely stated and limited time after the 
last three objects mentioned above shall have 
been attained. Ne 


HE, The United States in its Call for a Con- 
ference, shall definitely and solemnly promise 
itself to disarm, so far as military provision 
for attacks upon or defense against other 
nations is concerned (that is, down to a sbrict- 
ly police status), at the same time that the 
others are asked to disarm. With regard to 
this pledge on her own part there must be 
left no room for doubt. 


AMPLIFICATION AND Reasons. 


1. Nothing less than a World Conference, 
or a Conference of all or practically all the 
nations, can be sufficiently influential or 
authoritative to accomplish successfully so diffi- 
cult and stupendous a task as the outlawing 
of war and the securing of permanent peace 
in the world. But it is confidently believed 
that a united and determined world can do 
it. The evidences are overwhelming that all 
nations are tired of war and eager for assured 
peace, and therefore are ready to welcome a 
practicable way to secure this infinitely 
desireble boon, 

2. The Conference should be summoned 
goon, The reasons are plain, I6 is the almost. 
unbroken judgment. of intelligent students 
everywhere that there is danger not only of 
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a ccrtinuation of the present limited local 
ware in Hurope, but of the breaking out, 
witkin a not distant future, of another great 
war, in which many nations will be compelled 
to take part, probably our own included. 
Thezsfore, whatever is done should be done at 
the very earliest practicable date. Delay 
meens peril. 

=, The initiative in calling the Confer- 
enc= should be taken by the United States; 
indsed, the Call should be sent out either 
by the United States alone or by her and 
otrer nations jointly. A call issued by any 
European nation or nations, or even the 
League of Nations, could not succeed. Toa 
greater or less degree the League is distrusted, 
even if not discredited. At least it can 
fuaction only imperfectly so long as the 
Unitec States (not to say Germany and 
Russia) is outside. As for the nations of 
Hnarope, they are in an utterly distracted 
ccrdition, Tor the most part, they are poor, 
bowed to the earth under debts, suffering, 
sce of them starving, full of fear, tortured 
with hate, alienated from one another, 
ensangled in alliances that hinder them from 
assion and destroy their world influence, 
Therefore, they are in no condition to lead in 
aizy kind of a world movement, 

Ga the other hand, the United States is 
at peace, entangled in no alliances, free, 
Erosperous, rich; and, although perhaps 
having less moral prestige in the world than 
et the close of the Great War, yet probably 
etill quite as much influential as any other 
naticn. Therefore, the conclusion seems 
=uescapable that upon her rests the duty, 
amperative as any duty can possibly be, to 
sake the lead—a prompt, vigorous and strong 
-ead~in a movement, for summoning a confer- 
ence of all nations for the purposes named 
zbove, 

4, The invitation to the Conference must 
be extended to all nations, Germany and 
“Russia included. This is vital. There are 
strong reasons for believing that both these 
nations would gladly accept, and would work 
in the Conference with entire good will. 
This alone would be a long step taken to- 
ward healing the world’s sores, and creating 
the new spirit which is so deeply needed, of 
mutual trust, fraternity, and co-operation 
among the nations, ; 

Tf any one objects in the case of Russia 
that America could not send an invitation to 
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her because we have not officially recognized 
her present government, the answer is: The 
interests at stake in connection with such a 
World Conference as is proposed are too 
tremendous to permit us to be balked by a 
mere diplomatic technicality. Moreover, has 
not the time come for us to extend official 
recognition to a government, even if in many 
respects we dislike it, which has lasted more 
than five years with growing strength, and 
which can hardly be called worse than the 
old government of the Czar with which we 
always maintained diplomatic relations? 
Perhaps most important of all, is not the 
imperative need for Russia’s presence in the 
Conference, itself a happy reason for her 
restoration, withouf unnecessary delay, to 
her former important place in the family of 
nations ? 

5. In the Call, as has been stated, the 
United States must clearly and unequivocally 
assure the nations that she will disarm, 
wholly disarm so far as preparation for inter- 
national conflicts is concerned, within a limit- 
ed and specified time after the ends proposed 
by the Conference (mentioned above) shall 
have deen attained. This is necessary in 
order to convince the nations of her sin- 
cerity, and thus give her the moral power to 
lead. It should not be forgotten that the 
world is full of distrust, nor can we wonder 
that it is so, when we call to mind how much 
talk there has been by nations, about disarm- 
ing, which has meant only the discarding of 
kinds of armaments that were no longer 
serviceable, or changes in forms of armaments 
whick -eally increased the fighting strength 
of the nations professing to disarm, 

Tre United States should not forget that 
she is feared by all the nations on the Ameri- 
can continent, and by Japan; and there are 
evidences that she is also feared by some of 
the European nations. All these nations 
recognize that she is the strongest nation in 
the world in military possibilities, which 
means, of course, that she is the most dan- 
gerous nation in the world if she has mili- 
taristic and imperialistic ambitions, if she 
harbors secret designs of aggression and 
conquest, And how can nations who have 
in mind her dealings with Mexico, Porto 
Rico, and the far-off Philippines, be ‘sure that 
she does not possess such ambitions and 
secreb designs? She must prevent any possi- 
bility of suspicion on the part of any nation. 
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She must assure the world beyond a doubt 
that she is sincere ; that she is unselfish ; that 
she urges the Conference, not with any 
hidden purpose of gaining from it any edvan- 
tage, military or other, over any other nation. 
She can do this only in one way, and that is 
by making it clear in the Call thai she 
desires to turn her back on the whole mili- 
taristic system, as something which even if 
it hada needed place in the past, is now 
outgrown and bad; that she is tired of war 
in all its phases and in all its forms, and is 
determined not to trifle with it, not to 
endeavor to ameliorate it, or to corfine it 
within a little narrower boundaries, or to 
lessen slightly its fearful cost, or to reduce 
in some small measure the number of young- 
men it slaughters and the number of women 
and children it makes widows and 
-orphans, but to do all in her power to banish 
the futile and evil thing from the earth, and 
to inaugurate in its place a new, enlightened, 
and infinitely more effective way of setting 
all international issues. If thus at the start 
she convinces the world that she is sincere, 
that she has no hidden or selfish purposa in 
view in summoning the Conference, but that 
her sole desire is to render to humanity a 
great and much needed service, then 
the nations will heed her summons, will 
follow her lead gladly and earnestly, and we 
may confidently believe that the Conferance 
will be in every way a success. 

6, The duty and task of establishing she 
permanent World Court required by the 
present plan, and the decision of all 
questions as to its nature, functions, authcrity 
and rules of procedure, as also the question of 
whether it shall be created de novo, or by 


the adoption of the present court, with’ 


possible modifications and changes, aad 
what such changes of modifications if any, 
shall be, shall rest wholly in the hands of 
the Conference. 

7. The Conference shall establish a 
permanent Legislative Assembly or Council, 
whose duty it shall be, (a) To create as 
soon as practicable a code of International 
Law on the basis of the criminality of 
international warfare, and the sole legality 
of international peace; and to continue its 
work of codification in the future as new 
light on international relations and changes 
in national and international conditions shall 
make alterations of, or additions to the coce, 
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desirable ; and (b) To carry oa such lines 
of observation and investigation in connection 
with international and world affairs ; 
and, as a result of the same, from time to time 
to make such reports and recommendations 
as may seem to it of value to the nations, 
or as the nations may direct; and (c) In 
general, to serve the nations in any other 
ways that time and experiences of the future 
may demand ; (d) The Conference shall have 
power, and it shall be its duty, to decide 
whether or not to associate -iiself in any way 
with the present League of Nations ; and if 
the decision is in the affirmative, then under 
what conditions, and with what modifications 
and alterations of the League. 

8. The Call of the Conference must make 
if unmistakable that the first objeci of the 
body, is to be the outlawing of war. There 
must be no misunderstanding here. 

Ananalogy may properly be noted be- 
tween the necessity for employing law in any 
effective effort to abolish war, and the 
corresponding necessity for employing law 
in all attempts to abolish other serious evils, 
War is national and international murder, 
Why not enact laws against it, outlaw it, 
make it a crime, just as we doin the case 
of individual and private murder ? No nation 
could have any success in endeavouring to 
prevent robbery, arson, or forgery, if it did not 
make them crimes. Inthe case of dualling and 
slavery, there was long agitation against 
them, which, of course, was important as 
preparing the way for law, but nothing 
accomplished, or could be, 
in the way of abolishing them, until 
they were declared illegal. Then tkey were 
both doomed. 

How can intelligent men evar have 
dreamed that war could be stcpped or 
prevented so long as it was internationally 
legal ? If nations violate no law by fighting, 
why should they not fight if they feel like 
it? If they are within their legal rights 
when they attack one another, who may 
presume to object? When war shall have 
been declared illegal by the joint action of 
the nations ; when it shall have beea made 
a-crime ; then, but not before, we shall be 
on the right road ; then, the necessarily first 
step and the longest single one wiil have 
been taken toward its abolition; because 
then we shall have summoned to confront 
and oppose it, the two most powerful of all 
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existing moral forces, namely, Law— 
the law of the whole world—and general 
public opinion—the public opinion of 
the whole world. When once these two 
vast and well-nigh omnipotent forces 
shall have been arrayed against it— 
rising up like a wall of granite or of fire in 
ths face cf any nation that attacks or declares 
wer against another, that moment the whole 
war system and war habit of the world will 
be “struck with death.” War will not at 
once disappear; the millitary mind, the 
ceve-man’s type of mind, which, in diffi- 
culties between nations, as in difficulties 
baswzen persons, thinks first of brute force 
of fighting, instead of resorting to reason and 
law, will here and there fora long time to 
come flame up into local conflicts. But with 
war nade a crime, the military mind itself will 
tend to pass away, and in its place will come 
amind that is ethical, that is intelligent, 
that is international, that is spiritual and 
slvilized, and therefore that will not fly to 
bayonets and bombs and human slaughter 
when international troubles arise, but to 
-zason and conciliation and justice. 

9, The world needs to open its eyes to 
the fact that, so far as peace is concerned, 
the supreme danger of our time is the 
persistence everywhere, even in the most 
enlightened nations, and in rulers and 
cabinets and diplomatic circles, of that evil 
inheritance from a barbarous and savage 
past—the military mind, the cave-man mind, 
ths brute-in-the-jungle mind; in other 
‘words, the physical-foree mind, the fight- 
instead-of-reason mind, the right-makes- 
might mind, the battleship-bayonet-and-bomb 
mind, the every-nation-for-itself-and-the- 
devil-take-the-hindermost mind, the unethical 
mind, the unspiritual and uncivilized mind, 
which ought long ago to have been outgrown 
-and left behind with the beasts of the 
jangle, and which itis the supreme duty 
of every lover of peace and of humanity 
to do all in his power to educate the world 
out of and away from. This miltary mind, 
this persistent cave-man mind, is the old 
serpent which has pursued and poisoned 
éhe nations throughout the centuries, which 
in our times has dragged Europe into its 
present hell, and which will continue to 
drag nations to hell until itis left behind, 
and an enlightened civilized spiritual mind 
takes its place. 
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10. As has been made clear,a leading 
object of the Conference is to be the _out- 
lawing of international war. But can war be 
effectively outlawed ? That it can at the 
present time or within any discernible future 
is stoutly denied by many. 

This denial is not strange. It is to be 
expected. The truth is, the possibility of 
every important, new forward step that the 
world has ever taken has been denied by 
great numbers, Advances are always made 
in the face of multitudes who declare them 
impossible. Yet in spite of the denials the 
world moves forward. The past has seen 
many advances, many reforms, almost as 
great as the outlawing and abolition of war. 
Single nations and whole groups of nations 
have abolished polygamy, infanticide, the 
punishing of supposed witches as criminals, 
religious persecution, slavery, duelling, piracy; 
the practice of settling difficulties between 
man and man by private revenge, all of . 
them being practices and evils that were very 
old, some of them essentially as old as war 
and just as deeply rooted in custom and 
public sentiment. 

Nor is this all that is to be said. Single 
nations and whole groups of nations have rid 
themselves of certain kinds of wars,—tribal 
wars, class wars, wars between dukes, lords, 
barons, and petty princes, wars between pro- 
vinces and rival cities, and religious wars; 
then why can they not take the further step 
of ridding themselves of larger wars between 
nations? The fact is, this step is not only 
as necessary, but it is as reasonable, as possi- 
ble, and as practicable as the other If 
England, once made up of petty rival states 
constantly warring with one another, could 
become peaceful by drawing all these into 
one commonwealth and making war between 
them illegal—which she actually accomplish- 
ed; if France and Italy and other nations 
on the Huropean continent could do the same, 
as they actually did; and if America can 
draw forty-eight nations with widely divers 
antecedents and interests into one Union, one 
United States, and maintain peace among 
them, not by arms or physical force, but by 
moral force, public sentiment and law, as she 
has done and is doing, — if all these things not 
only could happen, but actually have been 
accomplished solely by the pgwer of law and ~ 
the peaceful will of communities and nations, 
how can any intelligent mind doubt that the 
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nations can be protected and made secure by 
the same mighty power ? 

11. Even if armies and navies were ever 
necessary for the protection of nations, that 
isno longer the case, because we have now 
got a stronger and surer source of protection 
in moral forces. Within the pasi fifty, and 
more particularly within the last twenty-five, 
years, by means of steamships, railways, 
commerce, and finance, uniting all lands, 
literature—circulating everywhere, universal 
postal facilities, telegraphs, ocean cables, 
wireless, and the radio, the world has been 
made one as ib never was before. The result 
is that for the first time we are getting a 
world judgment, a world opinion, a world con- 
science, which grows more clear and powerful 
every year, and which from this time on is 
going to be a mighty protection, a mighty 
defence against aggression, for every just 
and peaceful nation. A hundred years ago 
two nations might fight, and it was nobody’s 
business but their own. Now it is the whole 
world’s business, because, now what affects 
any nation affects all nations. Now war any- 
where is a world calamity. Therefore, from 
this time on nations will less and less dare to 
go to war in the face of the world’s adverse 
moral judgment. More and more they will 
find it absolutely necessary to justify them- 
selves in the eyes of mankind before they will 
dare to draw the sword. 

We have some recent striking illustrations 
of the great power which world-wide public 
opinion has already obtained. 

It was world public opinion that caused 
Japan to restore Shantung to China. 

It was the realization that the world con- 
demned his seizure of Corfu that caused, 
really compelled, Mussolini to surrender that 
coveted prize. ; 

Everything shows that the peace-loving 
small nations of Europe are the safest 
nations on that war-torn continent. (This 
probably does not apply to the Balkan states 

"because they séem long to have shown them- 
selves not peaceful but contentious in them- 
selves. But it does apply to such nations as 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway and Sweden.) 
These countries are exceptionally safe irom 
attack from the stronger powers, not because 
of their armies, which are so small that any 
one of their great neighbors could crush 
them in a day ; but because in the face of the 
certain moral condemnation of the world, 
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those great neighbors, however greedy of 
power and conquest, dare not seize them. 

Even small and therefore militarily weak 
Belgium would probably hava been safe in 
the late war, as the other small nations were, 
had she not refused to allow the German 
armies to pass through her territories to 
France, heavily armed France, which was 
the nation that Germany distrusted and 
feared, and therefore wanted to strike, 

Germany, in the Great War, was really 
conquered by the public sentiment of the 
world. It was world distrust and fear of her, 
coupled with the universal concemnation of 
her violation of her obligations to Belgium, 
that aroused so many nations (our own 
included ) to oppose and defeat her. If she 
had had world public sentiment ~ the world’s 
moral approval—on her side, she would not 
have been defeated. 

It has been public sentiment in Canada, 
England, and the United States, that has 
made our northern boundary line of more 
than three thousand miles between this 
country and the British Empire, the safest 
international boundary line in the world for 
more than a hundred years, and without a 
single regiment of soldiers or a single fort 
to protect it. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, settling difficulties be- 
tween the 48 states of the Union, have no 
physical force behind them. What gives 
them their authority, which is always re- 
spected and obeyed, is public sentiment. The 
sole force on which they rely is moral, and 
it has proved sufficient. 

Within the century between 1815 and 
1915 no fewer than 627 cases of disagreement 


‘between nations, in Kurope,’ America, and 


Asia, some of the disagreements involving 
large financial and other interests, and most 
of them such as might easily have led to 
war, were settled by arbitration, some 
through the Hague Tribunal and others 
through special commissions or courts chosen 
for the purpose. In all cases, the decisions 
rendered had no military or other physical 
force behind them, to make them effective, 
but orly public opinion and moral force. Yet 
not a decision was repudiated. Every one 
was accepted by the nations concerned, and 
the awards were rendered as promptly and 
faithfully as if they had been enforced by 
armies and navies. And, whet was of 
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immerse importance, because the only com- 
pulsicn was moral, no hate was kindled and 
no seeds of future war were sown. 

lz. #rom these various illustrations we 
see hw enormous and how fast increasing is 
the power of public opinion—especially 
worlc-wide public opinion—when it is intelli- 
gently appealed to. Do they not conclusive- 
ly show that on this, and this alone, must 
all eiforts, all movements and all plans io 
secure world-peace be based, if they are 
permanently to succeed? If they plant 
thencselves on any other basis, then by what 
they themselves do, by their very appeal to 
force, they create the possibilities, if not the 
certeinties, of endless future dissentions, 
hostlitizs, and conflicts, Physical force, 
phy ical compulsion, begets hate and opposi- 
tion. Only moral force reconciles and heals, 
For this reason, only moral force, a mighty, 
percistent and world-side appeal to moral 
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force, can destroy war and bring to the 
world enduring peace. This can ; sometime 
it will, unless by our delays and insane 
coquetting with militarism we allow war 
to destroy us fast. é 
All this means, that the time has come 
when, in spite of all that on the surface of 
things appears to the contrary, world public 
opinion, the moral approval or condemnation 
of mankind is outweighing guns; in other 
words, that from this time on the safest 
nations of the world will be those that are 
peace-loving and unarmed, or whose arma- 
ments are so small and unimportant as to 
create no distrust or fear or rivalry or hate 
on the part of any other nation. Such 
nations will be strong and protected from 
aggression and danger by the most irresisti- 
ble force known or conceivable—the mighty 
and fast-growing power of the whole public 
sentiment and moral support of mankind, 


—— ee 


ON THE EVE OF A GREAT STRUGGLE 


In the Red Sea, April 20, 1923. 


“OC not think there is any pain in the 
world so inwardly desolating as the 
pain of separation, when it comes upon 

tha mind in full force at a time of great mental 
depression. It attacked me last night in an 
urguarded moment and kept me hour after 
hear awake until nearly the break of dawn. 
Ic my mind, I went over every single feature 
of Santiniketan,—the great Guest House with 
ita open terrace, the seat of Maharshi under- 
nath the two old trees, the Sal groves where 
tLe boys sing morning and evening, the 
varandah where we have talked together 
lcng into the night, the red road across the 
n.oor to Surul Farm, the Santal villages with 
tie children at their play. All these were 
k=fore me as I lay awake; and an indescri- 
keble longing came, which would not leave 
ne, The Indian life and climate have cast 
their spell upon me, and I almost dread the 
Worth. Above all,I dread the formalities, 
which have to be gone through each day, and 


the endless engagements which destroy the 
sense of quietness and peace. 

But the call, that has come to me, to leave 
India, could not possibly be refused.iIt was not 
only the injustice done to Indians, the cruelty 
of the colour line, the imposition of a new 
barrier between Hast and West. Beyond all 
these, there was a terrible denial of Christ on 
the part of those who professed to be his fol- 
lowers ; and it was perhaps more in my own 
power, than that of any one else, to make 
clear the true Christian position. There are 
two giant spiritual forces in the world to-day, 
which lead directly to envy, hatred, malice, 
and all  uncharitableness. The one is 
the evil of race ; and the other is the evil of 
sectarian religion. It would be hard to say 
wkich does the most mischief in the long run. 


In the Gulf of Suez, April 28, 1928, 


Yesterday, there had been gne of those 
crowded days on board this crowded boat, with 
hardly an extra foot of space to turn 
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round in, because of the activities that were 
going on. There had been futile Gymkhana 
gamesand potato races, with prizes for the 
winners. Incessant efforts had been made to 
get passengers to take tickets for the sweep- 
stake on the run of the ship. At every meal 
there had been the thumping of band music, 
accompanied by a piano that was out of tune, 
and after dinner a noisy and at times rowdy 
concert. 

I had gone up on deck and looked ont on 
the moon, which was sinking low oa the 
horizon. The moonlight brought back to me 
some of the peace which I had missed so much 
all through the day. I thought of the days 
before me in England, with their endless 
engagements and discussions about Kenya, 
leading to nothing but defeat. For I had no 
illusions. You know that Ihave been many 
times to Africa, and have seen the worst. The 
end was certain. The Indian rights in Kenya, 
meagre as they were, would be diminished ; 
and I should be entangled in all the political 
turmoil of the West. The busy, restless 
element in me,—my conscience told me,—had 
been all too strong, and it had ruined my life 
asawhole. The restful element had never 
been given any chance to develop, till I came 
to Santiniketan. And here,—after coming and 
finding out what it was to be restful ani to 
know the inner truth, I had been incessantly 
whirled away to the end ofthe earth on 
adventures which never ceased. It was time, 
(so it seemed to me, then, as I looked out 
over the sea at the fading moon) that 
I gaveup this wandering and roving 
existence and settled down to one clear I:fe- 
- purpose, and wrote something solid instead 
of magazine articles. 

These were some of my thoughts last 
evening before I went to bed. But this 
morning, in the fresh air and sunlight, with a 
touch of the northern cold, and with beacty 
everywhere in the sky, I can understand 
somewhat better the true purpose of this 
voyage and why you advised me to go. For 
if we would lead our fullest life at Santi- 
niketan, we must bring this outside world 
within ourown Asram. Otherwise, we shall 
become stale, unprofitable and narrow in oar 
turn, instead of renewing our youth and 
growing younger every day along with the 
growth and progress of the world. I caa, 
therefore,? see’ more clearly, this morning, 
when my mind is fresh and undistracted, that 
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this Kenya cause is worth fighting for tr the 
very end; because it involves the futur2 of 
India, and the future of mankind, to a remark- 
able degree. Hven defeat is better thaa no 
fight atall. Strange as is may seem, the 
issue is nothing less than the question whesher 
Africa, which faces India across the sea, shall 
be entirely shut out from Indians or not, 
When the issue is put thts, the immed-ate 
exclamation rises,—“Such a fate for Indians, 
who are neighbours to Africans, and have 
traded with them for two thousanc years. is 
impossible, incredible, moastrous!” But 
the answer comes, that Australia hes alrecdy 
been shut out to Indians, alshougzh it has a 
great tropical area which only tropical peoole 
can inhabit. South Africa has been closed 
also by General Smuts’ Immigraticn Act of 
1913. There is no question as to what tne 
Kenya Huropeans mean to co. They have 
made no secret of it. They man to shut tae 
door of Hast Africa to Indians aa tightly as 
the doors of South Africa and Australia ard 
British Columbia have been shut. Thy 
carry with them the settled determination >f 
nearly every white man including most of tle 
missionaries. Insolence has reachec such a 
point, that Major Grogan, whom you have 
pilloried (and so immortalised ) in yorr 
‘Creative Unity’, has declared that, Mombassa 
is the back door into Africa from India, and 
the back door must be shut and bar-ed and 
bolted. Lord Delamere, who is unctuousl> 
pious when he touches on the Indian ques- 
tion, states that the alien religions cf Indi. 
must be kept out of Hast Africa, sc taat the 
Christian religion may flourish. 

The Greeks regarded insolence as the sure 
precursor of Doom. Greek tragedy iad al- 
ways that theme in view. We need a drama- 
tist who can depict the tragic end of this 
modern Insolence, which arrogantly daclares 
that Asia shall be excluded from tha greater 
part of the habitable Harth, ard that all the 
richest soil upon the globe shall be reserved 
for the whiteman and his religion, 

T trust you will discount all the arlier 
part of this letter in the light of what — have 
said at the end. The great straggla has to 
be fought out in London, and on my part, 
there must be no shrinking from the baztle, 


Mediterranean Sea, April 24, 1923. 


It is very strange and unaccocntable so me 
how the longing to return grows intenser, 
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in spite of, all that I have tried to do to 
check it. It has become a constant pain, 
and J cannot quite understand it. You know 
how very dearly I love my sisters, and how 
often 1 have spoken to you of my great 
desirs to go to them and be with them. And 
yet, et this very time that I am daily drawing 
near to them, and they are daily expecting 
my wrrival and are looking forward to greet 
me, ! cannot bring my mind to it, but am 
looking back wistfully to India instead, with 
all she strength of the subconscious mind 
that cannot be controlled. It almost seems, 
when I come to analyse it, as though I had 
a shrinking from the West itself, and yet 
you know how very dearly I love my home 
and my country. I had not expected this 
bacxwerd longing, and therefore it has taken 
me all the more by surprise. _ 

Perkaps there is something in all this that 
is Cue to the atmosphere of the ship itself 
anc my relation to my own fellow country- 
mea on board ; for unfortunately, because of 
the newspapers, I have been a marked man 
and. an object of intense dislike. A veiled 
hostility is evident, which every now and 
then breaks through the crust of the surface 
of politeness. It is asubtle and impalpable 
thing, but it is always present and makes 
natural human fellowship at times very 
diticuls indeed. There is no need to tell you 
that I have done whatever could reasonably 
be done to overcome it, by conforming to 
western etiquette in everything and by being 
friendly and sociable on all occasions. But 
the hostility is there all the time; and once 
o~ twice it has led to something very unplea- 
sunt being said and done, which I try to for- 
gat as soon as possible. It is the penalty 
that has to be paid and I must not grumble 
cr grow morbid about it. A sense of humour 
can accomplish wonders; and there are 
people on board, not a few, who are as kind 
es possible and make up for all the unkind- 
ness, 

~ know at least one thing, that in the tiny 
home where my sisters live at Coventry, 
shere vill be a glowing warmth and tender 
affection, that will take away this chilling 
cenpleasantness of the voyage. I shall hurry 
cown by the earliest possible train, and leave 
‘politics and Kenya to look after themselves ! 

During the voyage, my mind has been 
introspective and I have been looking out 
into the future. I cannot get clearly the 
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thread and clue, as to what I really ought to 
do. I seem to be told every day, when I 
enquire from the silent voice that speaks 
within the mind, that this work I have 
undertaken in going to London was neges- 
sary, but that [ must come back to India 
again with all speed. It is only in this way, 
that I can account for these strangely intense 
longings to return, about which I have 
written. JI have never had this experience 
on any voyage before. It has seemed to me 
at times to carry with it a deeper meaning, 
and to bea symbol of the West’s return to 
the East for quiet and peace, which must 
surely be taken, if the West would find its 
own soul, amid the welter of material things. 
Two thousand years ago, with the birth of 
Christianity, the West turned Hastwards and 
listened to the voice within. The East 
could interpret. Christ was obeyed. I feel 
certain, from my own experience, that there 
is still present in the East to-day the true 
solace for the restless heart of modern 
Europe. 

To my very great joy a copy of the Visva-~ 
bharati Quarterly Journal was brought on 
board by a student, named Rabindra Chandra 
Ghose. Need I tell you that he isa delighted 
reader o all that another person (from whom 
his first name has been derived) has written ? 
Strangely enough, the ship is so crowded and 
meetings are so seldom, that I had no idea 
that this precious gift was on board, until 
this morning, when he casually mentioned to 
me, that he thought the first number of the 
‘Visvabharati Quarterly’ very good. I ex- 
claimed at once, “‘What! Have you seen it?” 
He replied, “Yes, haven’t you? I brought 
it with me on board from Calcutta.” So I. 
borrowed it at once and have read it through 
from cover to cover. 


Mediterranean Sea. April 27, 1923, 


This voyage is nearly over, and no one on 
board'will be more thankful than I, when we 
reach Marseilles early to-morrow morning. 
We have had a calm voyage through the 
Mediterranean and J have been quite well 
in health, But the crowded decks and noisy 
music at every meal and the incessant 
Gymkhanas and raffles and sweepstakes and 
concerts and fancy dress balls, from which 
one can effect no ultimate escape, make a 
nervous inquietude inevitable,” My one res- 
torative has been the very ‘early morning, 
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when I.can step out of my cabin and find the 
deck quiet:and deserted: : 

'.. I have read, in some book of. travels, 
about: the Seals and. Walruses in Greenland 

and the Arctic region, how they. land on a 

very. narrow strip of beach and mark out 

thelr claim to a plot of sand, about six feet 

square :for a family, and turn. off every pew- 

comer.. This ship, with its -narrow decks, 

reminds me of that scene ; for it is so crowded. 

that.each family -has to mark out ifs claim to 

a square. of deck and stick to it. .Tell M—, 

that the Parsee families on. board,. likewise 

ald campaigners, have’ appropriated all the 

best available sites and there has been ‘no. 

‘Kenya. Highlands’ here! The deck-steward 

knows where his. best tips come from; and’ 
the Parsees, right up to the end of the voyage, 

have'remained in occupation ! 

One of the visitors, who had come over to. 
India for the cold weather and was returning, 
told me that at the close of his six mcnths’ 
tour he was convinced in his own mind that 
most Englishmen went out from England to 
‘serve India I pointed out to him the complete 
absorption in money which was going on, 
even. on board’ the ship. I asked him if,’ 
people, who obviously made money their God 
“in that way, and were determined to have a” 


‘good time’, went out to ‘serve’ India, and he | 
I do not mean, of course, thas all’ ‘ 


was silent. 
who were living like this on board, would 
spend at the same extravagant rate on shore, 
but the simple truth is, that the whole of his 
wretched newspaper talk about. being ‘trast- 
ees’ and coming out to ‘serve’ India, and. 
bearing the ‘white man’s burden’, and all the 
rest, is the biggest hypocrisy on God’s earth 
at the present time!, . © .- e a 
There is one. passenger, who has got all: 
these newspaper diplomatic phrases off by: 
heart, ready. to turn on -like a tap at a 
moment’s notice... He expatiates on the bene- 
_ ficence of England in aloud voice to Indians. 
on -board, for,their special edification. This 
same man had a talk with me alone one day 
about Kenya.. “The fact is,” he said quietiy, 
“the only thing that the East really under- 
stands is force.. It is because we have fcr- 
gotten: this, that India is slipping out of our 
hands,.and Kenya-also. If we were only mon 
as we were in Nicholson’s time, - India would 
soon ‘come to heel’.” ‘Come-to heel! Those, 
were his exaet words. I -told him what I 
thought.of him! But the next moment, 
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when he was on his guard, and Indians were 
present,. his argument would run all the 
other way. “There is nothing,” he would 
say, “that we would desire more:than to give 
India self-government. But to do that just 
now would be a betrayal of our own sacred 
trust. For Indian gentlemen themselves have 
come. up to me and told me, that if the 
English went away, there would be a cry for 
them to come back.” ; 

I said to him, “The historical position has 
become like that of our own country under 
the Roman occupation. The Komans could 
point, to’ splendid roads and aqneducts in 
ancient Britain, but they had emasculated 
the people. Queen’ Boadicea and her 
warriors might have, resisted the Saxon 
invaders; but nob the nerveless Britons after 
the Roman protectorate.” 

“Look at Russia,” he exclaimed, trying to 
change the point of the subject, “would you 
like India to suffer anarchy like that?” 

“Better anarchy,” I replied, “than senile 
decay ! Russia is really on her road to re- 
covery, if only she is left alone, and_ not 
weakened by foreign invasion. China is on 
her rcad to recovery to-day, if only she also 
is not weakened by foreign invasion. But 
India has been subjected too long. We, 
British people, have a coward conscience 
somewhere, which makes us try to do a patch- 
work of good and to deceive ourselves there- 
by as though we were ~ benefactors . and 
saviours of humanity.. But the emasculation 
is going on all the. while: the:inner weakness 
and nervelessness is increasing.” At that, I 
went away ; for it was useless arguing. with, 
him anylonger,  - 67-0 ak 

I believe, that the whole of this argument 
is true. Seeley..is right, .and his analogy. 
about.the ancient Britons is valid... Yet I 
often feel, after.all these years of experience, 
that Iam not certain yet, whether I have. 
got all the facts. Are there any vitally im- 
portant details, which have been. left out? 
One thing, that you have constantly pointed 
out to me, is. that the. British themselves 
have been steadily undermining their own 
rule in. India by education. The Czar in 
Russia did the sawe, but the products of the 
Czar’s Education, who.were dangerous, could 
be sent off in thousands to Siberia. Our 
Czar in India, the Viceroy, can send off a 
certain number to. the Andamans and to the 
Jails, but the conscience, which makes cowards 
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of us all, comes in, and the ruthlessness never 
becomes wholly ruthless. Am I right there, 
oram J unaware of the facts. 

Than, further, I think it is true, that there 
are more unselfish forces in the world today, 
and that world opinion counts for much more 
than in Romantimes. I do not forget the 
large measures of citizenship, which Rome 
offered, and the mitigation of harshness under 
the Stcic Emperors like Mareus Aurelius. 
But, socay, the area of the world-conscience 
is wider. In spite of the tragedy of the 
Great War, it is growing stronger also, and 
more imperative in its demands for humanity 
and justice. This may appear to you too 
optimisiic, in face of the pitiable failure of 
the League of Nations, but you must remem- 
ber that I have seen and known the worst; 
for there is nothing anywhere in the world 
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so bad as the exploitation of weaker races, 
which is going on before our own eyes in 
the dark continent of Africa. In spite of 
that, I do firmly believe that conscience is 
awakening and that, in the long run, it is not 
to force of arms or deeds of violence, but to 
world-conscience that we must appeal, if 
India is to have her true freedom. This is,. 
in reality, the sovereign appeal that our 
Santiniketan Asram makes, For we, who 
hold the Visvabharati ideal, put our faith in 
the world-conscience ; we are certain in our 
hearts that the Hast and West can meet: we 
believe in the fellowship of men of good. will 
and understanding from all races: we hold 
that literature and science and art and 
culture are for all mankind. 


C, F, ANDREWS. 
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THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY (ABOUT A. D. 1700) 


iit 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION, 


what were the conditions of Economic 

organisation under which the Indian 
Cotton Industry was going on in its palmy 
days. An explanation of the caste system is 
wnat is asually given when the question of in- 
dustrial organisation in India is dealt with. 
No doubt the Caste has been the dominant 
factor. all along in the economic as well as the 
social life of that country. There were separate 
castes everywhere for carrying on the various 
crafts and arts; and caste rules regulated 
taeir procedure to a great extent. Yet caste 
was not the sole economic factor in. Indian 
Industzy. There were other influences work- 
ing, and those require notice. 

In early times, when each village was al- 
most self-sufficing, the needs of the people 
simple and few, and foreign commerce negli- 
zible, weaving was carried on only by the 
sastes seb apart for it ; but later on when the 
demand for cloth from outside increased, the 
limits of caste were crossed, and weaving and 
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spinning became the profession of many differ- 
ent castes. Though each of these castes kept 
intact its separate social entity, yet all of 
them were members of the self-same guild, 
and it was the guild which ultimately came. 
to regulate the Industry in the place of Caste. 
Thus in Bengal, weaving was monopolized 
at first by the Tanty caste; and. none was 
allowed to encroach on their exclusive right, 
It was the duty of the King and his magis- 
trates to keep this caste Dharma intact. But 
later, when Indian goods found a more exten- 
sive market in Persia, Arabia, and subse- 
quently in Europe and European colonies, 
other classes came into the trade ; and the. 
old weaving caste came to be called <Asil- 
Tanties or weavers par excellence. Thus. 
Kayastas, Vaidays, and other Sudra castes, 
even Muhammadans and other outsiders, came 
to be weavers. All these made up the trade 
guild of the town, and these guilds gradually. 
became more important than the caste. 

The emergence of the Guild is one of the 
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most important land-marks of Indian Keo- 
nomic History. The subjectis however little 
known. Itis the rise of such Guilds that 
made towns like Ahmedabad, Surat, Murshida- 
bad, Dacca, Tanjore and Multan great poly- 
technic centres. Hach trade had its guild, 
representing many castes, and managed by 
a court of aldermen. This court was nomi- 
nally composed of all the freemen of the 
guild, but the bussiness was actully carried 
on by the two chiefs called Seths, and a Go- 
mastah ( or clerk ).* 

In prominent polytechnic centres, there 
was a Nagar-seth (City Lord or Mayor ), 
above all the guilds, who though not inter- 
fering with the internal affairs of each guild 
looked after the general administration of 
the trades of the town. 

Membership of the guilds as wellas the 
chief offices were hereditary, but newecmers 
were usually admitted on payment of en- 
trance fees. The guilds would admit n> un- 
qualified perzon to enter into the trade and 
jealously guarded the standard of their art. 
Hivery boy was trained by his father ic his 
one profession and on his entrance to the 
guild, a dinner had to be given to members. 
The guild strictly appointed the hours of 
work, fixed the holidays of the year, and 
made regulations about the various detai-s of 
work. In Dacca, for example, the hours of 
work were from 6 or 7 o’clock in the morning 
till noon and 2 or 3 till 6or 7 p. m. There 
_ were to be forty holidays in the year, when 
labour was suspended. The conditions of 
the Hindu guild fits in very well with the 
European guilds of the Middle Ages. 

The Indian guild had also various common 
feasts and other activities as in its European 
counterpart, and helped the members in 
every direction. The common funds were 
used for relieving poverty, building and keep- 
ing temples and schools, for celebrazing 
festivals and even for conviviality of various 
sorts. A favourite device of raising funds 
was by giving the sole monopoly of sale to 
one shop on a fixed day which shop had to 
pay an amount, often settled by auction. 
The guild feasts were celebrated just as taey 
_ were in Europe, with mystery plays, proces- 


_ *See Bombay Gazetteer Vol. IV. See also Cam- 
bridge History of India, I, p. 206-207, and R. K. 
Mukerji, Local Government in Ancient India 
( Passim ). 
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sions, pantomimes, etc. The greatest festival 
of Dacca Guild was the Birth of Krishna, or 
Krishna-janmashtami. Various scenes fom 
Krishna’s life were enacted by the zuildsaen 
on that day and it was the sccasior of great 
rejoicing in the town. In 1345, when Dasca 
was decaying, about £200 was szert on he 
festival, and certainly much more must have 
been spent in the haleyon days of their 
industry. 

Tt is also remarkable that like the maru- 
facturers of France and Holland, tke Indian 
weavers were the first to accept reformed 
religion. After the Muhammadan invasicns 
a great reform movement in Hindrism was 
initiated in various parts o- -ndia 2y 
theological teachers like Ramanaja aad 
Ramenanda and wandering preachers of tae 
type of Chaitanya—a veritable Frencis 2f 
Assis3i. * The weavers of Dacca j ined tae 
reformed religion and foughs its ba-tles lixe 
the Huguenot weavers of France. Even ncw 
the weavers remain staunch Vaishnavas ard 
they generally disregard caste end stick io 
many of the tenets of the reformed religion. 


The internal conditions of tke industzy 
deserve special notice. Itis orter. supposed 
that there was in India little div:sion of 
labour. t Of course in the earlier stages cf 
economic life, in the early days of the guila, 
there was not much scope for any conside~- 
able co-operation of labour ia any *ountrr. 
But with the extension of. markets und tke 
consequent growth of production, ccaditiors 
chang2d; and so they didin India tco, The 
various processes of making cloch became 
increasingly specialized and this mad+ for a 
progressive division of labouz in inportans 
centres. The details of the Dacca industry 
given by Taylor show how coraplex th: 
process of production ultimately Lecame. 
There was not merely a simple division o 
labour but a really complex one very near 
the state of things inthe early days of the 
Industrial Revolution in the English \/ooller 
Industry. With the multiplication of process- 
es, labour too had to be intensely spe:ialisec 
and a vast demand set in for such pacticula: 
skill as distinguished from general ability. 


*This interesting religiots mcvement may be 
studied inthe works of Dr. Farquhar end Dr. 
Macnicol. 


+ Baines, p. 74. 
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One acrious consequence of this tendency 
was the faster multiplication of sub-castes. 

The increasing division of labour that 
thus arose was not confined to one locality 
or cue trade. Nor was it merely functional. 
There arose a territorial division of labour 
of a -vvell-defined kind. We have already 
noted the virtual monopoly which -Bengal, 
Coromandel and Cambay regions had: for 
specia: kinds of goods. Even apart from 
this there was a specialization marked inside 
the region itself, Around Dacca, for example, 
Scnazgong concentrated on making flower- 
ed fakrics ; Dumroy on making fine ‘thread ; 
Teetbadee, Junglebari and Razetpore on a 
distinst varieties of thin muslin, Similarly 
rma-xec. cotton and silk goods were made in 
Bickrampore, coarse fabrics in Kalokopa, 
Jellelpors and elsewhere. 

The two tendencies above-noted—an 
icteasive form of division of labour and a 
distinct localization of industries combined 
with the hereditary choice of profession 
foreed on by Caste rules—made for the pro- 
gcessive permanence of specialized skill 
which probably was the secret of the Hindu 
prs-eminence in arts, as the keenest of 
fuzelgn observers have long ago noted.* 

In analysing the inner structure of the 
industry, perhaps the most important ques- 
.t:0r will be the relation between Capital and 
_Labour—that is the actual working of the 
productive unit. The early system of pro- 
Cuction in every country was that of the 
email independent producer, generally mem- 
ber of a guild, working with his own capital 
and employing mainly his own labour, for 
customers directly dealing with him in his 
owe village. Of course he was a master 
sreftsman and had an apprentice or two un- 

_jer him, who were paid small sums as 
weges. Over and above this, the question 
of employment did not arise at all; 
ror die the problems connected with capital 
anc capitalists that became prominent sub- 
- sequently. This has been the state of industry 
in nost parts of India, until recently. _ Even 
in the highly -specialized manufacturing 
. districts this system was kept up. In Dacca, 
tor example, production was carried on by 
small master weavers possessing two or three 
Iccms and employing usually an apprentice 


See Orme, Hist. Frag. p, 418, 


Birdwood, 
op. ctt. Taylor ( Passim ). 
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(Nikari) and a journeyman (Kareegar). But 
in the days when the Dacca Industry flourish- 
ed under intense foreign demand -for its 


‘products, the simple system above-noted 


broke down, at least partially, under the 
stress of complications incidental to increased 
production and marketing. Justas the caste 
gave way to the simple guild of independent 
craftsmen, the latter was replaced by 4 more 
complex system in which the small master 
almost lost his independence, and capital be- 
came concentrated in the hands of powerful 
individuals who were concerned more 
with exchange than production. This new 
‘development is very much like the change 
that came over the English Woollen Industry 
in the the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
deserves special attention though the limited 
‘materials at our command make it too 
premature to attempt a comprehensive study. 

Adam Smith’s dictum that “the division 


‘of labour is limited by the extent of the 


market” is much more than an ordinary 
economic generalisation. The extension of the 
market in any industry is bound to affect the 
economic structure of that industry « by 


‘multiplying processes, by making it more 


profitable for labourers to specialize in one or 
two of them and lastly (but by no means 
least) by making for differentiation of classes 
in the industry. It has already been shown 
that owing to the opening of foreign markets 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, the Indian 
cotton industry showed a tendency to increas- 
ing division of labour and lovalisation, marked 
especially in prominent centres like Dacca. 
This tendency affected the craftsman too, In 
the earlier order he was an independent 
figure and combined in himself the various 
functions of employer, merchant, foreman 
and even workman. The increasing demands 
on the industry noted above complicated 
matters and made it practically impossible 
for the ordinary craftsman to cope with the 
new situation that arose. Trade and industry 
were becoming national, and greater -special- 
ization became necessary and profitable. The 
function of exchange, hitherto comparatively 
unimportant, became even more vital than 
production in the new order of things. 
Greater capital was required to carry on the 


- work of production to meet the demand of the 
‘ extended market. In the competition that 


then set in, the independent craftsman lost 
his freedom and found himself working for a 
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superior, called ‘Clothier’ in England and 
‘Mahajan. in some parts of India, who was 
‘more @ merchant than a producer, and in any 
case a capitalist. Yet craftsmen stil! worked 
‘in their homes, and were not congregated in 
factories as in later times. This system of 
Domestic Manufacture organized for the 
‘supply of distant markets under the control 
of capitalist clothiers “represents a phase of 
‘industrial -development historically inter- 
‘mediate between the handicraft system of 
the mediaeval city and the factor y system of 
the 19th century”** 

In India artisans eorduns in their homes 
for a middleman was not unknown before ; it 
used to be thé case even in early dave. But 
the growth of industry and trade in the 16th 
and 17th centuries accentuated this tendency 

‘and developed it. further. The Midcleman 
who thus became the central figure was called 
by different names in different places 
(Mahajan in Bengal, Tharaken in South 
India) ; nor were his functions uniform or 
well defined. In some cases he was merely a 
merchant buying ready-made cloth from 
craftsmen ; in others, he advanced money 
among the weavers stipulating for the sipply 
of cloth when ready and this was the most 
usual system ; and ina third class of cases, 
the middleman provided raw cotton ané Dut it 
out in succession to spinners, weavers, fullers, 
dyers and other artisans as in 14th csntury 
Florence and 18th century Manchester. The 
Mahajan had in any case a small staff of 
assistants and clerks to do the business. His 

. travelling agents (called Patkars) went about 
the country advancing money to workers and 
distributing unfinished products among them. 
He had also under him experts called Alckzems 

_ who would go round and inspect the making 
of cloth. Such supervision was necessary, 
because the weavers often practise little 
tricks upon their employers by substituting 
coarse for fine thread and so forth. The 
Mahajan’s men packed goods and carried 
them to the nearest sea-port, where ships from 
foreign countries would be waiting for cargo. 
The more substantial of these Mahajans had 
their own warehouses to keep the goods when 
ready; and’ they had to keep a decent 
business establishment with a staff of clerks 
and experts engaged in various parts of the 
business, 


*Unwin, in Daniels’ Cotton Industry, p. XX. 
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The exact nature of the -relation between 
the Mahajan and the craftsmen working for 
him not properly known. The Mahajan 
generally belonged to the usurious classes, 
and often combined money-lending with: his 
cloth business. Indian money-lenders, as a 
class, are notorious for their greed and 
ernelty. - It was easy to exploit tke labour of 
simple artisans; whose want of: thrift ‘made 
them virtually dependent on” the -Mahajazi. 
Even in England, where craftsmer. were more 
resourceful, the evils of sweating soon showed 
themselves and remain to tae present day in 
certain trades. The Company’s relations with 
its Indian agents have brought ort that the 
middlemen were using every oppoztunity to 
grird the helpless artisan. Hovever it is 
wrong to suppose that all the middlemen 
were of that type. 

The Indian Mahajan was in many: ways 
different from the English clothier. He was 
more a broker or wholesale agent, and seldom 
belonged to the~ ordinary craits, The 
clotkiers of England were mostly. she more 
enterprising craftsmen, but in India the 
guila rules were’so rigid that such 2 change 
would not be tolerated. ‘ There was a money- 
lending class or caste in India, called by 
different names in different’ places, and the 
Mahajan was generally a member of this 
class. In fact the business of the Mahajan 
was more that of a commission agent than an 
employer in the cloth ‘indcstry. Usually 
foreigners did the work in India. Before 
the Europeans came, the Muhammedans and 
Asiatic Christians specialized in this line. 
On the Malabar Coast and even elsawhere, 
the Syrian Christians had a monopol; i in it, 
and tke more prominent men ‘among them 
are still called ‘Tharakens’.as an honorific 
title.* : wee 

We can hardly call the Indian Mahajan 
an entrepreneur in the real sense. “Yet ‘he 
held the strings of production and set the 


* The Writer's Paper, “Syrian Chcistians 
and South Indian Trade” ( 1917 5, Cottayam. 

According to’ Tayler, there were at Dacca 
also some “Nestorian” Christians (natives of 
Pegu ?) engaged in this work. For a deserip- 
tion of these people see the Voyages of Lewis 
Verromaunn’s ( 15th cent.) Trans. Hden. Chapter 
13. Another Italian traveller of the 14th ce nitury 
refers to a ruined church in Pegu-( Sez India in 
the 15th century, p. 6 ). 
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machinery going. He was a capitalist and it 
was his resources that enabled the various 
processes of production to go on without a 
hitch. In a.sense he was an employer and in 
some cases the artisans depended as much on 
him es on the modern employer. This marks 
the zrowth of capitalism. However, the 
Mahejan did not bring workers together in 
facteries, We do not meet with any Winch- 
combe or Kempe in India of whose house it 
may be said— 
‘Within one room being large and long 
‘Thare stood two hunderd looms full strong.’ 
Yet she ‘had her Blundells, Mosleys and 
‘Chethams in some of her Mahajans and Seths. 
in India, factories however were not 
unknown, powerful kings brought together 
excellent workers under one roof in certain 
plazes. Such workshops, called Karkhanas, 
re described by Abul Fazl (Courtier of 
Encperor Akbar) in his celebrated Ayeen-i- 
Akbari. Bernier in 1666 found in many 
pleces “Large halls called Karkhanas, or 
workshops for the artisans.” Says he*— 

“In one Hall embroiderers were busily 
ercployed, superintended by @ master, in 
another you see the goldsmiths, in a third 
tha painters; ...in a sixth, manufacturers of 
silk brocade and fine muslins.” 


In 1300, these royal workshops still 
existed in Dacca called Malboos Khan 
Kuches,t because they were meant for making 
tha choice muslins called Malboos Khas to be 
sent to the Moghul Emperor (then a figure- 
head) as a part of the tribute due from Bengal. 
“The establishment was superintended by 
Darogas sent from Delhi who exercised un- 
controlled authority over the employees and 
oiten dealt with them very harshly. Abbe 
Raynal found the workers in these work- 
houses “in a sorb of capitivity’, Curiously 
anougk their misfortune was due to their 
superior skill; for the best artisans were 
compelled to work there. They were not 
given wages according to their ability and 
even the little that was given was partly 
swallowed up by the Daroga’s agents.} 

The artisans in India have always been 
poor and this was no exception in the palmy 


* Travels, p. 259, 
+ Taylor, op. cit. 
{ Moreland, op. cit. 
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days of cotton manufactures. The accounts 
of the European travellers of the 17th cen- 
tury give ample testimony for this fact. 
Bernier for example was not at all dazzled 
by the grandeur of the great Moghul and his 
Court.* The artisan can never become rich 
and he feels it no trifling matter if he can 
have the means of satisfying the cravings of 
hunger.---“The grandees pay for a work of 
art considerably under its value.” Most of 
the artisans had a hand-to-mouth existence, 
and hence the unavoidable need of advances 
before the work was begun, Demand from 
foreign countries benefited chiefly the mer- 
chants and other middlemen. The testimony 
of the Company’s records also confirms the 
above view. 


Whether working for himself or the 
Mahajan the Indian weaver went on doing 
his work in the traditional way with the co- 
operation of his own household and of one 
or two journeymen and apprentices. The 
housewife used all her spare time in spinning 
and in helping her husband. Grown-up 
children worked with their parents and were 
trained early in habits of industry. The 
weavers household was thus an economic 
unit of no mean order. It employed little 
outside labour. In times of great demand, 
however, paid labour was employed. The 
wages paid varied according to the nature of 
the task. Those who prepared thread for 
the loom were paid 14 to 2 annas per day; 
those weaving plain muslins were paid 2 to 
3as.; and weavers of flowered muslins 
received 4 annas a day or an anna for seven 
flowers made on the cloth. They were all 
fed by the employer at midday and there was 
a personal relation between them as distinct 
from the ‘cash-nexus’ of modern factory em- 
ployment. 


The relation between the master crafts- 
man and his apprentices was more homely 
than in medern factories. A boy was usually 
initiated as an apprentice at the age of 10 or 
12; and for the next five years he was bound 
to his master but was treated by the latter 
even as ason. The apprentice was housed 
and fed by the master, and received besides 
2 to 10 as. per month as pocket money: A 
journeyman was paid from 8 to i2as, This 


_ * Op. cit, p. 228, 
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system is still going on almost intact in 
certain remote parts of India. 

During the agitation that led to the 
prohibition in England of Indian cotton 
goods, much was spoken about the incredibly 
low wages and the low standard of life of 
labour in India.* “Indians and Chinese,” 
one writer put it, “are a numerous and 
laborious people and can and do live without 


*An Nnglish Winding Sheet for Indian 
Manufactures”, p.1; also Smith, L., p. 351; Grey, 
Debates III. 480 and numerous tracts in 1658. 
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fire .or clothing and with a trivial experse 
for food.” Many other pamphlets spoke of 
wages at a. penny a day and even -ess. What 
was alleged was that the commocities made 
under such conditions would naturally beat 
out similar English goods, and mut therefore 
be prohibited. The East Indie Company 
argued that Indian cloths did not compete 
with English woollen and that they only 
satisfied a different class of demand, 


(To be concluded.) 
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SN the first part of my 
article I limited myself 
mainly to descriptions 
of the conditions of 

* silence prevailing in 
the Buddhist ¢ave-temples and other massive 
stone-buildings, And my readers may perhaps 





recollect that I pointed out that thore is, as a 
matter of fact,.a much more néarly, perfedt 
silence within such. buildings: than anywhere 
out-of-doors, save perhaps in a true desert, at 
noon.. : 

I will now pass-on- to describe same, other 
experiences, ‘ 

The most intense. silence of all-would be, 
I suppose, that which one would: experience 
if suspended in mid-air, in a balloon ( not 
an engine-driven conveyance, of zourse ! ), 


 440- 





2. 2 “The! Desert” 


fon out of aah of the sounds of earkh, But 
this has never fallen to my lot, unfortunately. 
Perhaps the next in order of intensity is 
that ot a deep’mine. In this case it is pro- 
bably the utter loneliness, the sense of being 
hopelessly trapped, shonld one get lost, or 
anything go wrong with the maclfinery, that 
makes the silence seem more intense than it 
really is. For, in reality, the least sound 
travels very readily in the confined space 
and solid surrounding walls of a mine. I 
remember going down one of the deepest 


coal-minzs in England, on an excursion’ with. 


some of my school-mates. The sense of remote- 
ness irom all normal human activity was. 
overwaelming to my young mind, At one 
point in our journey it became positively 
terrifying. A school-fellow and myself ‘had 
lagged Lehind a moment to look at some:piece 
of mechinery, or object of interest, I forget 
what. It was in one of the remoter workings 
of the mine, and we had come, single-file, 
with the aid of our guide along goodness-only- 


knows-how-many passages, past. seemingly 

innumerable turns and crossings and junctions:=:* 
< practically formed a part -of the building. 
‘Looked at from inside, the Library building, 
‘owith its: huge central hall and. spacious rooms 






Asaresult of our lagging, the rest: of the: 
party had got perhaps twenty or thirty. yards” 


ahead, not more, but they were.out-of.sight !: ~ 
And zs I looked up from the object that. had” 


cauglt onr attention and caused our halt, I 
suddenly realised that we'were ‘alone; that our 


friencs were out of sight, that they might take ~ 


a turning, and that we, following on, might. 
take a 
knows-where ! For that brief instant, still” 
impresséd on my memory, I knew what 





; Ini. Mine? - 


different one, which would lead -God-.” 
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ufireasoning terror can be. That lonely silence - 
was paralysing. .I could not move. Yet- it 

was not real silence either, for faint footsteps . 
( of our friends) could be heard receding 

down the tunnel, growing fainter, fainter, 

fainter. They aomed only. to make. the 

silence intenser where we were. Of course. 
it was absurd, and it was over in a moment, 
The power of action returned the moment an 
effort was really made, and we were soon 

going helter-skelter along the tunnel to catch 

up our party. 

A similar under-the-earth sileties: may be 
experienced on a much smaller scale by any- 
one who travels in the London tube railways, 
when the train stops in the middle of the 
tunnel between two stations. There is nearly 
always a moment or two when one can hear 
absolutely nothing save one’s own breathing 
and perhaps the rustle of a neighbour’s news- 
paper or a tiry instantaneous creak from the 
woodwork of other part of the structure of 
the car, which only serve to make the feeling 
of ‘remoteness more intense, and _ this - 
although one has probably a couple of 
hundred fellow- “passengers plose at hand ! 

% 

I ia another similax sort of ex- 
perience from my childhood, which may be 
unusual’-enough to be of interest in this 
connexion. My grandfather was an Official 
in the famous Mudie’s Library, and he lived 
in.a house which adjoined the Library and 


enough, but in 
an. old one and, 


seems - modern 
building is. 


around, - 
reality the 


. apart from the central portion.and some new 


wings, if has an extraordinary collection of 


. Winding passages, or rooms leading one into 
‘another, and a perfect maze of basements, 
‘into which miles and miles of shelves have 


been packed to make room for the ever- 
increasing quantities of volumes. My grand- 
father’s eldest son, my uncle, was also on the 
staff of the Library, and one of his duties-was 
to go through all the basements-and rooms; 
after the caretakers had locked~‘the-.cuter . 
doors, and see that all the gas-jets had been 
extinguished safely. Those were the days 
before the advent of. electric light. Every 
Christmas holidays we used to go and stay 
with my grandfather, and for «years it ‘was, 
my daily delight during those.holidays to.go. 
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round with my uncle when he went upon his 
‘tour of inspection. And it was indeed a tour. 
‘It was a miracle to me how my uncle knew 
his way about those winding passages in 
pitch darkness, mind you! There was I. six 
or seven years old, having caught tight hold 
of the tail of my uncle’s coat, trotting along 
behind him as he went, with absolutely sure 
and normal stride, down those endless alley- 
ways of books. He knew every step up, 
every step down, even a loose floor-beard 
when there was one ! We would come 0 a 
place where one old house adjoined the next 
and the wall between the two had been 
pierced. “Take care,” he would say, “taree 
steps up now!” Then, presently, “Mind out ; 
there is a-sharp turn here, and the shelf 
juts out.” Sometimes we would have to stop 





“Silence reigns supreme”, 


Anuradhapura 


while he tested a tap which had not been 
fnllygened off. Then I would have to leave 
hold of his coat-tails, and wait in the b ack- 
darkness. What black stillness it was ! 
What musty stillness! Nothing but the 
smell of dusty books,—and black silence. I 
used to wonder how my uncle could go round 
like that night after night,—and by himself 


when I was not there! Ugh! He wasa 
braver man than |! 
* * * * 


Few lonely silences can compare in 
weirdness with those of the jungle, the real 
equatorial jungle, (not the bushy scrub that 
is called ‘jungle’ in some parts of India), 
the jungle that is :— 
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“An Impassable Thicket” 


“All twined with danE creepers, 
terrible, 
Scarce earthly-seeming ; and the sudden soil 
Oozes decaying scents of slime and weeds, 
And crawling creatures, the vast progeny 


Of Nature’s surfeit. 


long, 


Silence reigns supreme, 
And more than silence,—for the ftful sounds 
Of bird and reptile, and the falling beanch 
Rot-broken, fills the air with void more deep 


Than human silence; and the drooping 
boughs, 

Grey-green and mournful, intertwine their 
arms 

Prisoning a world beneath them, dim, 
remote 

From all man’s noisy kingdom. Here there 
reigns 


No kindly woodland genius ; spirsts roam 
Hostile to mortal beings ; melancholy 
Broods in the gloomy spaces and she vaults 
Of the great jungle-strongholds.” 


In a hot moist climate like thas of Ceylon 
such jungle grows with amazing rapidity. 
With a year or two of neglect a c-eared hill- 
side will become a tangled mass o weeds and 
small shrubs, A decade willenable it to 
form into an impassable thicket. In a 
century the whole hill will be unrecognisable, 
covered with one dense mass of impene- 
trable verdure and matted undergrowth, its 
skeleton, soto speak, being the strangely 
tortuous moss-covered trunks ani branches 
of the typical trees of the wet werm jungle. 
Judging by the gorgeous varlesy in the 
colours of the foliage of the jangle-trees, 
there must be many species of these, but they 
nearly all have one characteristic in common, 
the amazing snakiness of their shape. To 
express it in the form of a contrast, they are 
just exactly the opposite in every respect of 
the neat coniferous trees which eover the 
slopes of hills in cold temperate climes. 
Instead of each keeping to himself, growing 
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up straight and trim in whatever 
space. may be-available, like the 
fir-cr the pine, the devourers 
of the Ceylon hill-slopes clutch 
at-each other in the intensity ‘of 
‘their struggle for life, wind their 
arms round each other, while 
they themselves are being chok- 
ed beneath by the dense under- 
growth and the huge, rapidly- 
growing creepers or /ianes, which 
snakily entwine every limb, and, 
in the end, hang down like 
strings and ribbons from every 
palid moss-covered branch. 
Needless to say, the visitor to 
Ceylon will not see this sort of 
thing when he lands at Colombo. 
All the populated coast-lands 
have been cleared long ago and 
planted with coconut-trees which 
are the very reverse of loneliness, 
for it is a stock saying in Ceylon 
that the coconut flourishes best 
within the sound of the human voice. The 
atmosphere in a coconut grove is not 
inspiring ; itis placid, domestic. The cocount 
is the easy-going middle class gentleman 
among trees, valuable and respectable ; not 
anistocratic like the real giants of the 
uneu tivated tropics, such as teak, iron-wood, 
and the mighty ‘hora’ tree (towering above 
the jungle like a gigantic umbrella on a 
hundred-foot branchless trunk), nor barbaric 
joules un human like the dense jungle 
itself. 





“Devoured by the jungle”, 


Annradhapura 
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“Obliterated whole cities”, 
{Anuradhapura 


It.is the interior parts of Ceylon, where 
one will find the jungle-covered. hills, ‘still 
uncleared, or perhaps cleared centuries ago 
and again devoured by the jungle during the 
centuries of decline that . have. intervened 
between the great days of .the Sinhalese’ and 
the present time ; the latter case appears not 
improbable when une sees with one’s Own 
eyes how the dense vegetation has almost 
entirely obliterated whole cities, miles.in 
extent, such as the ancient capitals of 
Anuradhapura and Polannaruwa, where not 
merely have all buildings been overthrown 
and covered by the irresistible vitality of the 
equatorial vegetation, but even the great 
‘dagobus’, solid domes as high or higher than 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, have been entirely over- 
grown with trees and undergrowth to such an 
extent as to make them now appear hardly 
distinguishable from natural hillocks. If 
this be so, one can imagine what the virgin- 
jungle will be like in such a clime. 

* % “ * 

Some years ago I had the interesting 
experience of spending a couple of nights in 
such a jungle. I was with two companions 
and we were absolutely without impediments, 
save for our knives, blankets, and some food. 
We were benighted, having been unable to 
reach our expected destination. There had 
been rain the previous night, so it was 


’ 
. 
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“Jungle-covered Masses as high as St. Paul's 
Cathedral’, 
Anuradhapura 


imperative that we should find some shelter. 
In the end, we had to cut branches and build 
ourselves a rude hut, thatching it as densely 
as possible with leafy sprigs. It did rain in 
the night, and our shelter proved adequate, 
though far from perfect. We kept a ire 
going all night at the entrance to our hut, to 
keep off wild animals, of which tracks were 





“An Unknown dread as of the dead 


ble “With life it teems, 
It would be difficult to find a place where Apia - Sieecaith 
there is in reality so much noise of various 
kinds and yet the impression | of silence re- ‘or tene-is Shed 
mains. Jungle of this kind simply resounds, An unknown dread 
all day and all night, with the sounds of kc of iead baad 
creatures. Great bull-frogs croak in sach “Man has no sway; 
stentorian tones that ‘croak’ is not the word All things obey © 
for it; they almost bellow. ‘There is the in- Nature’s own way, 
variable undertone of the ubiquitous grass- 
hopper. Rotten twigs fall; reptiles splash dodiaieile fo oie eames 
in neighbouring pools ; there are sudden flut- “And so it stands 
terings among the leaves above, sometimes With clammy hands 
accompanied ky chirpings or squeakings of In silent lands.” 
alarm, showing that the feathered and 
furry species are not far away. Such 18 the silenee of the jungle, 


——_—_—_—_——— 
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LORD MORLEY’S “RECOLLECTIONS” 


(1) 


HE war and our‘action in it led to my 
retirement from public office. The 
world is travelling under formidable 

omens into a new era, very unlike the times in 
which my lot was cast. This is no reason why an 
effort to recall some lines in the physiognomy 
of those times should be out of place or season. 
There is an old saying that to live is to outlive. 
This is not to tell us that ‘from the tablet 
should be abolished quite the cheerful past.’ It 
means no more than that Ideals have their hour 
and fede. The oracle of to-day drops from his 
tripod on the morrow. In common lines of 
human thought and act, asin the business of 
the elements, winds shift, tides ebb and flow, the 
beat swings. Only let the anchor hold.” 

‘With these beautiful words, Lord Morley, at 
the age of eighty, launched his “Recollections” 
into the world in August 1917. Whether the 
anchor of this philosopher-statesman of England 
held, is a matter of opinion on which we shall 
haye te say something by and by. There can, 
however, be no question that both English litera- 
ture and the public life of England is the poorer 
by the recent death of John Morley at the ripe 
old age of eighty-five. 

Morley was one of the earliest products of 
the mid-Victorian age, when Darwin’s Origin of 
Species had given the death-blow to the tendency 
to explain natural phenomena by special provi- 
dence, and earlier still Buckle’s History of 
Otvilization showed the way to tracing social 
phenomena to general laws. Comte in France 
had laboured in the same field, and Morley 
acknowledged John Stuart Mill, who was at that 
time his English disciple, as his great master. 
At Oxford, Morley displayed no great academic 
proficiency, but “the divers German schools began 
to find clandestine way into theological disputa- 
tion here and traditional thought, devotion, 
dogma, were brought from their place of 
inacessible constellations in the spacious 
firmament on high, down into the rationalistic 
arena of earth.” The atmosphere in which 
Morley was educated was one of “much empty 
profession of barren orthodoxy, and beneath all 
a vague disquiet, a breaking-up of ancient social 
and natural bonds and a blind groping toward 
some more cosmopolitan creed and some deeper 
e 
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satisfaction for the emotional needs of mankind.” 
That satisfaction Morley found in Agnosticism 
in religion and Liberalism in politics. Leslie 
Stephen, Matthew Arnold, Frederic Harrison, 
Huxley, and others of the Agnostic “fold were 
among his dearest friends, and in as much as 
his agnosticism was tinged with: a deep 
sentimental reverence for the great religious 
institutions of the past, religious natures like 
Lord Acton the Catholic historian and Gladstone 
with whom Huxley was engaged in many a 
mortal combat, were also attracted by him. The 
same dualism of his nature is manifested by his 
friendships in the field of politics. Mill’s Liberty, 
in his opinion, “added a cubit to man’s stature.” 
It was one of the perennial sources of his 
inspiration, just as Milton’s Areopagitica was “the 
majestic classic of spiritual and intellectual 
freedom.” Militarism was, in his opinion, “the 
point-blank opposite of Liberalism in its fullest 
and profoundest sense’ which he defines as 
follows: “Respect for the dignity and worth 
of the individual is its root. It stands for 
pursuit of social good against class-interest 
or dynastic interest. It stands for the subjec- 
tion to human judgment of all claims of external 
authority....... In America, Emerson was the 
‘noble and pure hearted preacher’ of such a liber- 
alising movement. “In him the duty .of mental 
detachment, the supreme claim of the individual 
conscience, spread from religious opinion to the 
conduct of life and its interwoven social rela- 
tions.” But of all his political teachers, Morley 
owed most to Burke,—“I owed more to Burke 
for practical principles in the strategy and 
tactics of public life than to the others.” While 
Morley imbibed his democratic theories from 
J. 8. Mill, for their practical application he went 
to the constitutionalism and conservatism of 
Burke. This explains the fact that while he was 
full of admiration for ‘the moral genius that spiri- 
tualised politics——meaning Mazzini, who ‘stood 
for the voice of conscience in modern democray,’ 
he refused to call him a statesman but called 
him a seer. Morley’s masters in the field 
of politics were Cavour who unified Italy, 
and above all, Turgot the French states- ” 
man, ‘a rare type, model, and an abiding 
influence.’ For all mere seers or inspired pro- 
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phets the calm, philosophic Morley had the same 
admiration as he had for the Catholic Charch, 
that is to say, it did not guide his practical life, 
and for all ideals which he imagined to be of a 
visionary character, he had something daager- 
ously akin to contempt. In the second volume 
of his Critical Miscellanies, Morley speaks of 
Turgot as “one of those serene, capacious, and 
sure intelligences whose aspirations do not become 
low or narrow by ‘being watchfully held ander 
the control of reason; whose ideas are ne less 
vigorous or exuberant because they move ina 
steady and ordered train; and who, in their 
most fervent reactions against abuses or crimes, 
resist that vehement temptation to excess which 
is the besetting sin of generous natures.” It is 
easy to see that here Morley was describing 
what he himself aimed to be in his best 
moments. The keynote -to his character was 
the subordination of the emotions to reason, and 
freedom from excess either in the direction of 
liberalism or reaction. He prided himself on 
his enlightened moderation, his power to hold 
the balance even in any given situation. Ina 
letter to Lord Minto, he says: ‘We wer most 
happily alike, if I may use again some old words 
of my own, in aversion to all quackery and cant, 
whether it be the quackery of hurried v‘olence 
dissembling as love of order, or the cant of 
unsound and misapplied sentiment, divorced 
from knowledge and untouched by cool compre- 
hension of realities.” This characieristic of 
Morley, which may easily degenerate into the 
likeness of Mr. Facing-both-ways, explains his 
friendship for his political opponents like 
Chamberlain, Balfour and Lord Curzon, whose 
abilities, says Morley, made him conceive for 
him a liking not far from affection, Even 
Gladstone: considered these friendships as a 
puzzle. But Morley writes of them with infinite 
self-complacency as follows: ‘Looking back I 
only know that men, vastly my supericars alike 
in letters and the field of politics, have held me 
in kind regard and cared for my friendship. I 
do not try to analyse or explain. Such golden 
boons in life are self-sufficing.” Perhaps Lord 
Acton’s judgment on Lord Morley will represent 
fairly accurately the final verdict of history. 
That great historian said that Morley saw in 
politics nothing but higher expediency, no large 
principles. “Therefore he never tries to adjust 
hig views to many. conditions and times and 
circumstances, but approaches each with a mind 
ancommitted to devotion [Morley’s 
moderation ]...... The consequence of this pro- 
pensity of mind is that he draws his conclusions 
from much too narrow an induction; end that 
his very Wide culture......does not go to the 
making of his policy. These are large draw- 
backs, leaving, nevertheless, a mind of singular 
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elasticity, veracity and power, capable of all 
but the highest things.” To Loczd Actor's charge 
of expediency Morley replies: “I Lad only 
adopted from Burke the doctrine 2f plain 
common sense, that the man who medc«les with 
action must considet consequence, balance 
probabilities, estimate forces, choose the lesser 
evil, courageously acquiescing in the fact that 
things in politics are apt to turn oat second 
best.” But the best answer to this plilosophic 
detachment is furnished by Lord Morley himself, 
in a letter to Lord Minto, where he rpeaks of 
Kier Hardie as follows: “He is an cbservant, 
hard-headed, honest fellow, but ra~her vain 
[Morley had his full of that commocity] and 
crammed full of vehement preconceptzons espe- 
cially on all the most delicate and dubious parts 
of pclitics. Perhaps it ts on-y men with these 
unscrupulous preconceptions—knecking ti etr heads 
against stone-walls—who force the world along” 
({talics ours). 

Herein lies the secret of Morley s: failure 
ai the India Office. He wented to prove to 
Lord Minto that he was like him in all his ideas 
and ideals, and by this pretence he succeeded 
in securing the latter’s assent sc reforms which, 
stray extracts from Minto’s ‘elters p~ove, often 
went wholly against his grain; tut in the 
process, Morley also had to come downto Minto’s 
level in some matters of radical importance, e. g., 
deportation and press laws, as to which, as we 
shall see by and by, Morley’s ccnscience was never 
easy, and he felt that he was saczificing the 
prinziples of a life-time. It may le that by 
rigid adherence to those principles—call them 
“gnserupulous preconceptions” if you like—he 
migat have failed, for the time being, to bring 
about any reform in the Indian administration ; 
but he forgot that there are some fail-res which 
are nobler than victory itself, for th. y are only 
the stepping stones to the only kinc of victory 
which lasts, the victory of right over wrong, of 
justice over injustice, of truth over falsehood, 
whereas compromise, as Morley has himself 
shown elsewhere, has the undesiralle effect of 
postponing it indefinitely, ard can only enjoy 
a short-lived triumph, as the sequel of the 
Morley-Minto reforms amply proves. 

The doctrinaire political philosozher, whose 
dogmatism would brook no contradiction, is 
nowhere more evident than in ths following 
passage called from one of his weekly letters to 
Lord Minto: “Fundamental differecce between 
us, I really believe there is none. Net one whit 
more than you, do I think it desirabl. or possible, 
or aven conceivable, to adapt Hngl:sh political 
institutions to the nations who inaabit India, 
Assuredly not in your day or mine. But the 
spirit of Kuglish institutions is a different thing, 
anlitisathing that we cannot e:cape even if 
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we wished, which I hope we don’t.” This is 
tke gist of his “fur-coat” argument, which 
afiained as much notoriety in his day as the 
“steel-frame” argument of the late Prime 
MEnister. The Canadian fur-coat may be 
ursuitable to the tropical climate of India, but 
hcw thin is the analogy will be patent to every 
reader of Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji’s book on 
Lceal Self-Government in Ancient India, to 
wich Morley’s friend and successor Lord Crewe 
coatributes an introduction. Without knowing 
or caring to know anything of the facts, Lord 
M: rley allowed his preconceived notions as to the 
uritness of Oriental nations for self-Government 
to get the better of him. Nor was his dogmatic 
as ertion of Indian unfitness recommended, to 
us: his own language regarding the Fullerian 
poicy in Hast Bengal, by success. For, as Sir 
Velentine Chirol points ont in his latest book 
on India, Old and New, only twelve years after 
Mcrley vecated his throne inthe India Office, 
araw Indian policy had to be inaugurated in 
whch parliamentary government was formally 
accepted as the goal of British rule. And the 
gemas of such government, introduced in the 
prcvincial councils, have already proved to be 
inadequate, so rapid has been the progress which 
Incia has made on the way to responsible 
government. The plain fact of the matter was, 
so ras Morley was concerned, that his mind, 
lik: Hamlet's, was ‘sicklied o’er with the pale 
cas= of thought,’ and too much of theorising 
male Lim hesitate whenever the bogey of revo- 
luton was held up before him by the reactionary 
burzaucrats of India, and so be wrote to Lord 
Mirto: “I have no sort of ambition for us to take 
& pert in any grand revolution during my time 
of responsibility, whether it be long or short.” 
The men who steadily averted his gaze from the 
con emplation, even in the remote future of self- 
govaznmens for India as a possible goal could 
wri e of his chief Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
mar, who appointed him Seceretary of State for 
Ind a, as follows: “It was felt that he had the 
root. of the whole matter in him when he declar- 
ed good government to be no substitute for self- 
government. This was his solid reply to a cur- 
ren{ word, with much cant in it about efficiency.” 

“be above extract shows that the heart of 
Johr Morley was sound, and his liberalism pro- 
ceeded from the roots of his being. For the 
motler of parliaments, in spite of the sobriety 
and detachment which he affected, he had 


gencine love and regard. “Much of parliamen-. 


tary government,” he says, “is dispute between 
men who in truth and at bottom agree but invent 
argucnents to disguise agreement and contrive a 
diffe-ence. It is artificial, but serves a purpose 
in justifying two lobbies anda party division. 
You have patiently to learn the wholesome 
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lesson, that wisdom may be wisdom even when 
she chooses rhetorical apparel. You cannot 
expect to escape a continual exhibition of the 
common error of politics, and of much besides, 
the attribution to one cause of what is the effect 
of many; nor the vexation of listening to the 
wrong arguments for the right object.” The 
first part of this extract, suggesting that party 
politics in England is often something of a sham, 
reminds us of what a thoughtful Indian gentle- 
man once told the writer to the effect that they 
are liberals and conservatives in England with 
reference to Ireland, they are all liberals with 
reference to ngland, and all conservatives with 
reference to India. With regard to all important 
matters of principle and policy we find Lord 
Morley consulting the front opposition Bench in 
order to secure its good will in advance by 
introducing timely modifications. So we find 
entries like the following : “Balfour had (nobly !) 
ordered his men down to support [the depor- 
tations] in case it should be needed.” ‘Don’t 
you mind the Tories,” I told him; “they’re all 
right as to India just now ; what we have to do 
is to keep good friends with the Radicals.” 
To Lord Minto he wrote, “So, when you say that 
the modern House of Commons is perhaps the 
greatest danger to the continuance of our rule 
in India, I cannot for the life of me discover 
any evidence, so far, for any proposition of that 
formidable kind--quite the contrary.” The 
attitude of the parliament on Indian affairs may 
be correctly gauged from Morley’s emphatic opi- 
nion: “The plain truth is that 7f there were any 
solid ana substantial reason for believing India 
ts drifting into a dangerous condition, and if that 
can be decently established, then—so far as 
opinion in Parliament and the country is con- 
cerned—we can do what we please.” We must 
remember that the Parliament of which Morley 
was speaking had a solid liberal majority, and 
as an old Parliamentary hand Morley knew its 
temper quite well. 

Of the Indian bureaucracy Lord Morley had 
anything buta favourable opinion. His pithy 
but extremely suggestive judgment was that the 
Civil Service preferred power (not duty] to fame. 
Elsewhere he speaks of “your law-and-order 
people, who are responsible for at least as many 
of the fooleries of history as revolutionists are.” 
“Tt is your hard lot,” he wrote to Lord Minto, 
“to have to carry things by the agency of men 
whose feeling is inclined to be backward.” 
Presiding over the Committee for enquiry 
into the military requirements of Egypt, he 
writes to Lord Minto: “There are many bits’ of 
parallel between India and Mgypt,as you well 
know,—among other things in the growth on 
both soils alike of hdt-headed high-handed folk, 
full of alarms and swagger, and clamour for 
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more force.” In another place he writes: “Cast- 
iron bureaucracy won’t goon for ever, we may 
be quite sure of that, and the only thing to be 
done by men in your place and mine is to watch 
coolly and impartially, and take care that what- 
ever change must come shall come slow and 
steady. The claim of the Heaven-borns that they 
represent the silent masses was easily seen 
through by Lord Morley: “The worst of it is 
that we do not really know, and cannot know, 
what is going on in the subterranean depths 
of the people’s own minds.” “I don’t suppose,” 
he says to Lord Minto, “that it is: easy [for you] 
* to get out of the official atmosphere, or that this 
atmosphere is other than stiff, monotonous, and 
tiresome.” “Anyhow,” he says in another place, “I 
would rather have parliamentary rule with all its 
faults than Prussian bureaucracy.” Elsewhere 
he says, “Delicacy forbids me to name one or 
two of your rather dubious Paragons” [of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council]. Again, “and as 
for the Government of India being the best 
judges of the right way of meeting difficulties 
in India, is it quite clear that Asquith, Grey, 
Loreburn, and even the Secretary of State are 
less competent hands than such queer paregons 
as certain of your Council, etc. ? Is it certain 
that we are so ignorant of racial hatreds and all 
the other conditions of Oriental communities ? 
And after all, have these good men been so 
successful in knowing and understanding all 
about Indian life and cbaracter, that we must 
take their word for gospel? It is not you 
[Minto] nor I who are responsible for ‘urrest’, 
but the overconfident and overworked Tchino- 
voniks who have had India in ‘their hands for 
fifty years past.” He returns to the charge once 
more: “Itis all very well to say good words 
of the Government of India, but you will hardly 
deny that if your Council could have had its 
own way, no Indianmember would have taken 
his seat among them. No, nor if the Local 
Governments could have decided.... If they— 
I mean the sort of men who—apart from your- 
self [Minto] and Lord Kitchener—constitute 
the public opinion that inspires the Government 
of India—had known rather more of local condi- 
tions than they did, and seen deeper into their 
true significance, you and I should not have 
been brought face to face with all the difficul- 
ties. On the other hand, I am not at all dis- 
posed to belittle the authority and competence 
of the Government of India, but they are none 
‘the worse for a few stray beams of light from 
men who have had as a good chance as they, and 
“a million times better of studying the maltifa- 
rious arts of political navigation.” 
Morley’s liberal views about India were fore- 
shadowed as éarly as 1882, after the Phoenix 
Park murders. Jn a letter to his friend Sir 
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Alfred Lyall, who warned him against the 
lesson that the Government was “tsaching the 
dangerous classes in India, when you show that 
men can terrorise by assasination within a few 
miles of England,” he wrote: “I don’t agree 
with you that the first duty of Governments is 
‘to protect life’—if you think that “hey are 
to think of nothing else at the same time. Such 
talk is merely in principle the talk of George II 
and Lord North—‘we must preserve the autho- 
rity of the British Crown and Parliament; we 
won't parley with rebels; let them surrender, 
and then we will see.’ ‘No, said wise men 
like Burke, ‘conciliate them.’ For my own 
part, “ike Chatham in that case, ‘1 rejoice that 
Treland has resisted’...... ‘What sort of a lesson,’ 
you ask, ‘are we teaching the dangerous classes 
in India ?? You mean that we are to bully the 
Ivish in order that you may bully the Indian. 
Well that’s not my notion of the fitness of things 
ahsides mere bullying is not governing, ard if has 
unmistakably failed.” That he had a s.atesman- 
like grasp of political problems will appear from 
his words spoken in 1883: “Great economic and 
social forces flow with tidal sweep over commu- 
nities only half-conscious of thai which is befall- 
ing them. Wise statesmen are those who fore- 
see what time is thus bringing, and iry to shape 
institutions and to’ mould men’s thought and 
purpose in accordance with the change that is 
silently surrounding them.” He quotes with 
approval a passage from Mill: “‘After evils have 
accumulated for centuries, there sometimes 
comes one great clearing off, one day of reckon- 
ing called a revolution.” Summarising the 
situation: in India at the time he took over 
charge of the India Office, Morley says: “The 
danger arose from a mutiny, not of sepoys about 
greased cartridges, but of educated men armed 
with modern ideas supplied from tle noblest 
arsenals and proudest trophies of English litera- 
ture and English oratory...it would be a fatal 
mistake to suppose that the change was confined 
to the preachings of political agitetors...We 
had, what was described by so peculiarly com- 
petent an observer as Alfred Lyall, the strange 
spectacle in certain portions of India of a party 
capable of resort to methods at once reactionary 
and revolutionary ; of men who offer prayers 
and sacrifices to ferocious divinities, and de- 
nounce the Government by seditious journalism, 
preaching primitive superstitions in the modern 
garb of leading articles.”* 


* Those of us who are disposed to think 
that the last sentence is too strongly worded may 
be reminded of the solemn vows taken before 
the goddess Kali in the old Partition days and 
the articles invoking the dread goddess in 
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Mor'ey speaks in his weekly letters to Lord 
Minto. of twe difficulties:—‘One of them I have al- 
ready mentioned—tlie access of Indian Extremists 
to NngHsh radical opinion. The other was the 
influence on conservative opinion at home of the 


retiveé Arglo-Indian, accustomed'to wield autho- - 


rity amt with a practised pen, whose ideas crys- 
tallised in the local atmosphere that had surround- 
ed him in distant days. These ideas had fallen out 
of date, yet they still survived and found a ready 
and important public among our leading 
men. 

‘Tle Prince of Wales) “talked of the 
Nationul Congress as rapidly becoming a great 
power..,.... My own impression formed long ago 
and corfirmed since I came to this office, is that 
it will mainly depend upon ourselyes whether the 
Congress is a power for good or for evil.” One of 
the finest sentences in the book, showing Morley’s 
insight into politics, is the following : “And here 
let me warn you that it is a life-long way of 
mine not to be afraid of either of two words: 
‘philaashropist’? is one and ‘agitator’ is the 
other. Most of what is decently good in our 
curious world has been done by these two 
much-ebused sets of folk.” 


All through Morley’s letters we see how, 
either by gentle hints or by open ascription of 
hisowr views to Lord Minto, he was leading 
the lav-er to the goal he had set for himself. 
In realty, however, the very few extracts from 
Minto’s letters show that he was a rank Tory, dis- 
posed to side in all essential matters with the 
yeuctioaary bureaucracy. All the more creditable 
to Morey that he should have carried such a 
Viceroy with him, and let him imagine that the 
Reforms were as much his handiwork as Morley’s. 
The tovth-and-nail opposition to these Reforms 
showed the strength of reactionary ideals in the 


the periodical literature of the times. As I 
write this, the Bengal council elections are just 
over, nd I enll the following from a letter 
receivel to-day from a Hindu friend who presided 
ata palling centre: “I caused a good deal of 
sensation among my attendants by being the 
guest cf @ Mahomedan Sub-Inspector there for 
ome evcning. Alas! my country.” Among the 
electioneering tactics successfully employed by 
the Swarajists and others against an Independent 
Hinde candidate, in the district where I reside, 
are the circulation of reports to the effect that 
he had no seruples about drinking water at the 
hends of Mahomedans, had addressed the de- 
pressec classes as brothers, and must have eaten 
beef in England. These ad hominem arguments 
were aldressed not to the illiterate masses only, 
bet, with very ereat effect, to the so-called 
eulturei section of tie Hindus. 
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citadel of bureaucracy. Here and there, as in tha 
matter of the foreign relations of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Deportations, of which 
more hereafter, Mcrley showed his true metal, 
for he threw off his. mask for the nonce. and was 
quite outspoken in his views. He saw through 
the dodge of the Simla bureaucrats to defeat his 
object through interminable delay. “Well, Iam 
a great believer in the virtues of the collective 
consultation,” says he, “but time is one thing, 
and eternity is another.” “Postponement for 
another year!” He writes elsewhere, “if that 
catastrophe happens, we had better throw up the 
sponge.” He was dead against the extravagance 
of the Government of India, and said: ‘Waste, 
pure waste, as here, ought to be stopped.” He 
was for abolishing the Military Supply Depart- 
ment as a superfluity. ‘Remember’ that, in my 
creed, waste of public money isa sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” “...as the guardian of public money 
and particularly a public like India that cannot 
guard iis owh money, I learnt from Mill and still 
more in my years of friendship with Mr, | 
Gladstone, to be a real dragon with fangs and eyes 
of flame.” Had he considered the time to be ripe 
for the devolution of the powers of the purse to 
the Indian legislatures, he would, we: know, 
have made short work of the theory of trustee- 
ship which finds favour with the rulers of 
alaterday. He left these bigger questions to be 
dealt with by his successors, conscious of the 
fact that his own. Reforms must inevitably 
pave the way for them. While giving Lord 
Minto the benefit of his liberal views on con- 
stitutional government and the like, be preferred 
to put his words in guarded and diplomatic 
language, soas not to alarm the conservative 
temperament of his Tory Viceroy. Iiven Lord 
Ripon, a8 we learn from this book, was opposed 
in the Cabinet to the appointment of an Indian 
inthe Viceroy’s executive council. A casual 
glance through Lord Morley’s letters would 
suffice to show the reader how many difficulties 
he had to contend against, how many vested in- 
terests to conciliate, what shoals he had to avoid, 
in piloting the tiny bark of his Reforms through 
the Parliament. No wonder he was not more 
successful, and if Mr. Montagu, coming after 
him, mei with greater success, it was due to the 
fact that he was a younger man with greater 
driving force and less embarassed by philosophic 
doubt, and mainly because the world-war had, 
in the words of Mr. Asquith, compelled the 
Englist people to change their entire angle of 
vision. The Deportations, the greatest blot on 
Morley’s escutcheon, were the sops he threw to 
Cerberus in order to gain his end, and he was 
for releasing the deportees at the earliest 
possible moment, and on no subject did he write 
more frequently and emphatically to Lord 
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Minto, for he was aware of the sacrifice he had 
made of the principles of a life-time, and of 
“the inconsistency between deporting Lajpat 
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and my old fighting of Balfour for Incking up 
William O’Brien.” 
(To be concluded) 


PCHITICUS. 
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SHIVAJI IN THE MADRAS KARNATAK 


(From unpublished French records in Paris } 


By JADUNATH SARKAR, M.A, 1.2.5. 


§ 1. Taz Recorps ayp Toerr Vatve. 


HE most famous achievement of the 
Maratha king Shivaji was what a 
Marathi chronicle calls his dig-cijaya of 

the South, namely, histinvasion of the Madras 
Karnatak in 1677 and creation of a kingdom 
there, with Jinji for its capital. Its terri- 
tory is described in the Fort St. George 
Diary as sixty leagues in length and forty in 
breadth, with an annual revenue of 550,000 
pounds sterling. 

The history of this invasion is very briefly 
given in the only contemporary Marathi 
chronicle, the Sabhasad bakhar, where it 
occupies 25 lines. We have incidental 
references to it in the English Factory 
Records of Madras, printed by Government 
and a few pieces of information relating to it 
in the letters of the Jesuit missionaries 
(Bertrand’s Mission du Madure). These 
sources have been used in the existing Eng- 
lish works on Shivaji and the district Gazet- 
teers of South Arcot and Tanjore. 

But there is one material of first-rate 
importance of which only a brief summary 
has been available in print, I mean the 
Memoires of Francois Martin, the founder 
of Pondicherry. The MS, of this work is 
preserved in the Archives Nationales of 
Paris, where it bears the number T. 1169. 
A portion of it has been utilised, but in a 
very condensed form in M. Paul Kaeppelin’s 
La Compagnie des Indes Orientales et Francois 
Martin (1908). - 

The diplomatic talent and administrative 
genius of M. Martin must lend a high value 
‘to whatever he wrote. In addition, his 
memoirs contain the monthly record of events 
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- of the 


in the Karnatak by a cortempor.ry who 
kept close touch with Shivaji’s cemp by 
means cf Brahman agents, ard at tue same 
time was the ally of the Bijapur robie Sher 
Khan Lodi, who was Shivaji’s clef anta- 
gonist in that region. To a histcrian of 
Shivaji’s Madras compaigns, this is she only 
sourcs of information about “the other side”, 
and hence it is of unique value, though, 
naturally enough, Martin records in full 
only waat concerned the French factory and 
its patron Sher Khan, and does rot describe 
the general campaign excepi in its broad 
results. J have secured from Paris trans- 
cripts of those portions of Martin’s Wemoires 
which sover the period of Shivaji’s stay in 
the Karnatak, and shall hera give extracts 
from it in @ slightly abridged form. 


§ 2. Sauer Kuan Lopr, His Frexon Aries 
AnD Mararua Invaders, 


It is, however, necessary to knew at the 
outset the exact situation of the French 
Sher Khan Lod. was the 
governor of the Vali-kanda-puram province 
on behalf of the Bijapur Sulsan “his place 
is now an obscure village in the Perambalur 
Taluq of the Trichinopoly district; but ir 
the i7th and 18th centrries it was one 
most important forts on the 
main road from Madras to Trickincpoly. Its 
strong position and triple line of fortifica- 
tions are described in Orme’s Inwostan (4th 
ed. i. 172). The territory of shic province 
stretched northwards to the frontiars of the 
province of Jinji, another dependency of 
Bijapur. Sher Khan Lodi invited the French 
to sestle in his territory as early as 1670; and 
two years later (December 1672) when the 
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French agent Lespinay visited him at his 
capital he had granted to them the site of 
Pondicherry. But during the minority of 
Sikandar Adil Shah, the last Sultan of 
Bijapur, Sher Khan became practically inde- 
pendent, with the support of Bahlol Khan, 
another Afghan and the all powerful regent 
of Bijapur. He attacked the territory of 
Jinji and possessed himself of Porto Novo 
and some other cities belonging to the latter. 
. Ai his request a French force from Pondi- 
cherry took Valdaur (12 miles west of the 
former city) bya nightattack and slaught- 
ered its Rajput garrison who had resisted 
(24 Sap. 1676).* This first victory by a hand- 
ful of foreigners over many times their 


number of Indian troops created the greatest. 


sensation in that part. It was the precursor 
of the marvellous triumphs of Huropean 
discipline and arms which were to be wit- 
nessed there seventy years later under 
Lieutenart Paradis. 

Sher Khan was very grateful to the 
French for this service, promised them a 
large sum as the price of their help, and 
kept up a close alliance with them ever after. 

But Nasir Muhammad, the governor of 
Jinji, knew that Sher Khan would. be con- 
ent with nothing less than that famous fort 
anc that he was seeking the alliance of the 
Nayaks of the south to effect his purpose. 
So, the lord of Jinji, in order to save 
himssalf, approached the Sultan of Golkonda, 
Madanna, the Golkonda minister, induced his 
masier to make an alliance with Shivaji and 
send him to conquer all the Karnatak on be- 
half of the Qutb Shahi government. This 
brought Shivaji on the scene. 

From this point I shall narrate the events 
by making quotations from Martin’s diary. 
The condition of the country, the terror of 
the people, the plunder and anarchy that 
accompanied the Maratha invasion are most 
graphically described by a sufferer living in 
the infant capital of French India. 


§ 8, Suivam’s CarrurE or Jrnst. 
Towards the end of May 1677, an advance 


detachment of 1000 cavalry from the army 
of Shivaji arrived and encamped outside 


y Martin's dates are in the New Style or 
séformed ealendar. To convert them to the Old 
Style (observed in England till 1752), deduct 
twelve days, 
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Jinji. Its commander went inside the fort 
to confer with Nasir Muhammad Khan for 
a surrender. Terms were soon settled, 
Nasir Muhammad agreed to give up the fort 
to Shivaji’s men in return for a cash sum on 
account and a jagir in perpetuity yielding 
50,000 Rupees [ecus or crowns] a year. 

Shivaji, after making arrangements for 
the defence of Jinji by his men, marched to 
attack Vellore, the governor of which was a 
negro {le., Abyssinian] on behalf of Bijapur. 
The latter was solicited by Nasir Muhammad 
to make terms, but flatly refused to follow 
his cowardly example. By the treaty Nasir 
Muhammad had been assigned some lands 
‘which were dependencies of Golkonda. On 
Shivaji’s refusal to give up Jinji to the officers 
of the Golkonda king as he had promised, 
these officers also refused to put Nasir Muham- 
mad in possession of the lands given him 
by the treaty, “The poor Nasir was tossed 
about and received not more than a part of 
what had been promised him. Beggared of 
his former grandeur, he felt such disappoint- 
ment that he died shortly after,” 


§ 4, He Derzats Sper Kuan Lopi av Trrvvani, 


Leaving the troops to continue the siege 
of Vellore, which was strongly defended by 
its commandant, Shivaji went south to fight 
Sher Khan. About 20th June, Sher Khar 
arrived with his army at Tiruvadi, 24 miles 
west of Pondicherry. The Marathas num- 
bered six thousand cavalry. “Sher Khan’s 
force consisted of 9000 * horsemen or 8 or 
4 thousand foot, whom the mere name of 
Shivaji caused to tremble. Sher Khan was 
by his nature one of the noblemen who are. 
suitable for government but little fitted for 
war. He had also the weakness of letting’ 
himself be guided by his Brahmans, who. 
undervalued the army of Shivaji. 

The Maratha chief arrived near Tiruvadi, 
on 6th July, At the sight of him. Sher Khan’ 
immediately put his men in battle order and 
advanced to the attack. Shivaji’s men did not 
move.at all, but waited for the shock, Their" 
attitude made Sher Khan realise that he had 
taken a false step, and he ordered a retreat. 
Shivaji, who had been expecting a battle, 
perceived the enemy’s confusion and set his” 
own troops in motion. Then the retreat 


* Probably a copyist’s error for 4000, 
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became precipitate and changed into a sozt of 
flight. The Marathas charged and the ensmy 
dispersed. Sher Khan, accompanied br his 
son [Ibrahim] and some of his chief officers, 
fled at full gallop, hotly pursued by Shivaji, 
who hoped to finish the war by capturing 
him, The Khan had just time to throw iim- 
self next day into the poor fort of Bonagir- 
patnam, which was immediately blockaded 
by the Marathas. On the 9th Valéaur, 
Tevenapatnam (Cuddalore) and several other 
forts of Sher Khan fell to the Marathas, 
their garrisons having vacated them in 
fear. : 
He soon (15th July) made terms with 
Shivaji, ceding to the Maratha king all the 
territories of- his province and -agreeirg to 
pay 20,000 pagodas in cash, for which he 
left his eldest son as hostage. Shivaji, on 
his part, promised a free exit to Sher Ehan 
and the delivery of his property in Gondelur 
fort.. After the treaty had been signed on 
the two ‘sides, Sher Khan issued from 
Bonagirpatnam and went to salute Sh_vaji, 
who received him very kindly and expressed 
sympathy for his distress. Then Sher Khan 
retired into the forest of Ariyalur.* _ 
- He was too poor to pay the 20,000 pago- 
das, though he was believed to have con- 
cealed jewels in his equipage, especially on 
the person of his mistress, amounting to more 
than a hundred thousand crowns [Rupees] 
in value, The Nayak of Ariyalur recsived’ 
_him most hospitably, and gave him two 
villages yielding 1500 rupees a yeaz for 
his support. 

’ At last after many months (Febzuary 
1678) the -princes of those parts, out of 
friendship and pity for the house of Sher 
Khan, voluntarily raised 20,000 pagodas from 
among themselves and secured the releese of 
Ibrahim Khan, who was being harrassed by 
Shivaji’s men for the ransom. : 

’ Sher Khan long cherished the vain hope 
that his patron Bahlol Khan would send 
an army to’restore him. But the Biapur 
State was in the midst of a civil war between’ 
factions of nobles, and Bahlol died on 28rd 
December 1677 (Old style), In February, 
Shivaji’s representative in the Karnatak tried. 


to conciliate Sher Khan—who - was popular 


#A village’l5 miles south-east of Valixanda- 
puram. Formerly.belonging to a zamimtar of 
the Kallar caste. 
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with the petty Hindu princes of that quarter 
and whose downfall was so resented by them 
that they would have seized the first chance 
of restoring him to power. He was offered 
Gondelur in absolute sovereignty and with 
freedom to make his commerce there. Next 
month he and his son were invited to join 
the service-of Shivaji, but they refased, as 
still retaining hopes of restoration with 
Bijapur aid. At last in April he retired to 
Trichinopoly to the court of the Nayak of 
Madura. 


$85. Survast Mzzrs His Broruer Vyaykout. 


Many envoys passed between Shivaji and 
his half-brother Vyankoji concerning the 
former’s claim to -their father’s heritage, 
Vyankoji [written as Hew] had in his pos- 
session three of the territories af Jinji 
which Shahji had once held, and aiso kept 
the moveable property of their common 
father, which was of value. Shivaji de- 
manded his share of these, and wrote many 
times to Vyankoji to come and meet him that 
they might make a friendly settlement of the 
question. ‘The latter at first hesitated, but 
finally after taking the most sacred oaths 
and assuratices from his brother, he crossed 
the Kolerun and saw Shivaji......Perceiving 
that Shivaji would not let him go back 
unless he satisfied his demands, Vyankoji 
employed finesse; he gave good words and 
sought for a means of extricating himself 
from this bad position. One night he 
approached the bank of the Kolerun under 
the pretext of necessity (as he was watched), 
threw himself into a raft which was kept 
ready for him, and crossed over to the oppo- 
site bank, which was in his own terrisory and 
where he had troops. =/ ; ae 
_ Shivaji on hearing of it, arrested 
Vyankoji’s men present in his camp, among 
them Jagannath Pandit, a man of spirit and 
activity, who commanded his brother's troops. 
Shivaji took possession of a pcrtion of the 
territory of Jinji which belonged io Vyan- 
koji. 

"Ghivaita camp. on the Kolerun was some 
500 paces from the wood of Ariyelur, and 
every night many of his horses were carried 
off by expert cattle-robbers who lived in 
that wood, Shivaji complained to the Nayak 
of Ariyalur, who laughed at him and replied 
that they were not his subjects. By the 
first week of August Shivaji had already lost 
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four to five hundred horses in this way. 
Messrs. Germain and Cattel, the French 
envoys in Shivaji’s camp, witnessed a very 
daring feat of horse theft, They saw a man 
from the woods enter the Maratha camp, 
badly dressed, with a sickle, a cord, and a 
wretched piece of cloth round his body, in 
the manner of a grass-cutter. 

It was the hour of noon. The horses were 
tied by their heel-ropes to pegs, the troopers 
lying on the ground, some of them asleep. 
The new-comer advanced into the camp. 
After carefully noting a horse of value, he 
by a sudden blow cut its leg-string, passed 
rcund its neck the rope he was carrying in 
tke form of a halter, and leaping on its back 
go-lopped out of the camp. Before the 
Marathas could even think of pursuing him, 
he hed regained the wood. 

Shivaji without waiting much longer in 
stche place inthe vain hope of recalling 
VyanEoji, broke up his camp and marched 
away. 

The French observers were struck by the 
Sparten simplicity of Shivaji. Martin writes: 
“His camp is without any pomp and unem- 
barrassed by baggage or women. There are 
only two tents in it, but of a thick simple 
staff, end very small,—one for himself and 
ths other for his minister...The horsemen of 
SEivaji ordinarily receive two pagodas per 
month as pay. All the horses belong to 
him and he entertains grooms for them. - 
Ordinarily there are three horses for every 
two men, which contributes to the speed 
wkich he usually makes... This chief pays his 
sp.es liLerally which has greatly helped his 
conquests by the correct information which 
they give him,” 


§ 6, Survan’s Dornes purine tHe Karwataxk 
CaMPaicN, 


Shivaji made an easy conquest of the 
Karnatak, No place except Vellore resisted 
him. As Martin wrote at the end of July 
16°7: “Shivaji acts as master in everything, 
He wrote to the governor of Madras to turn 
out of she city all the men who had fled 
thers irom Sher Khan’s territory, and 
thrzatened punishment if the former delayed 
in carrying out the order. But the governor 
only laugked at him. The Marathas have 
dismantleé many small forts (in the plain) 
whish are not worth the expense of garrison- 
ing them, The artillery and -munitions 
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which were in them have been carried off to 
Jinji. Bonagir patnam was treated in this 
way, after an inspection by Shivaji ..Most 
of the Golkonda officers who had followed 
Shivaji now attached themselves to his 
service; some had land, others were given 
posts in the government. No one could 
travel through the country without a pass 
from Shivaji’s officers He also ordered 
many heights to be fortified.” 

In September Shivaji held a grand council 
of his ministers and resolved to return to 
Maharashtra, as his dominions there were 
suffering from his absence. The government 
of the newly conquered Karnatak was left in 
the hands of Raghunath Pandit, the brother 
of his minister Janardan (Narayan Hanu- 
mante], with an army to complete the 
conquest of the places still unsubdued. The 
chief ( Shivaji) has been so secret in his 
designs that long after he had departed many 
of the people believed that he was still in 
‘these provinces. It is because his mere name 
carries terror among his enemies. 


§ 7. Frost serwenn Sutvas’s VICEROY AND 
VYANKOII 


In November the troops left by Shivaji 
in the country showed a disposition to cross 
the Kolerun river and enter the territory of 
Tanjore and the neighbouring principalities. 
Vyankoji opposed them with 4 or 5 thousand 
‘horse and some tens of thousands of infantry, 
The two armies came within sight of each 
other, but without any action. Hnvoys from 
the two parties sought to effect a compro- 
mise. Vyankoji’s army was inferior in 
number to Shivaji’s, but his cavalry was 
much better. 

The reason why Vyankoji did not give 
battle was that he had a bad angury; a 
number of vultures flew into his camp for 
many days without cessasion. 

The conflict took place at last on 26th 
November 1677, Vyankoj’s army began 
the attack. The contest was very severe, 
many were slain or wounded, including 
several persons of note. The losses on the two 
sides were nearly equal, and they both with- 
drew from the field, But skirmishes conti- 
nued between detachments of the two armies 
throughout December, and they pillaged and 
ruined the country with equal violence. 

In January 1678, Martin writes, “The 
local officers of Shivji, perceiving little union 
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among the other Hindu princes of the country 
and the ease with which their alliances can 
be dissolved, have decided to keep not more 
than three or four thousand horse and to 
send the rest to Shivaji, who was threatened 
with an attack by the Deccani and Afghan 
parties at Bijapur in concert, as an alliance 
between them was on foot. An agreement 
was concluded on the conditions that the 
ministership-of Bijapur should always remain 
in the hands of the Deccanis, of whom Siddi 
Masaud was the present chief, and the post 
of commander-in-chief should be held by the 
Pathans, of whom Bahlol Khan was the head, 
and that they should co-operate in recover- 
ing the portions of the kingdom which Shi- 
vaji had annexed. But Bohlol Khan died 
afew days after making this treaty, [23 
Dec, 1677, Old style]. 


§ 8. Fruncu Eateasstzs ro Survast. 


27th May, 1677—We learnt that the 
vanguard of Shivaji’s army had arrived with- 
in two marches of Jinji......... We resolved 
to embark the best of the effects of the 
company then in the warehouse in a Portu- 
guese ship from Goa which happened to have 
cast anchor in our road at this time, or its 
way to Madras. The petty princes of that 
quarter had decided to send envoys to Shivaji, 
not considering themselves able to resist Lim. 
Sher Khan sent his family for security into 
the wood of Ariyalur. Most of the inhabi- 
tants of Gondelur and other places on that 
side fled southwards. The people of Pondi- 
cherry sent most of what they had into the 
woods near by. We also sent there certain 
property which still remained in the house. 
There was a general vonsternation ...... 

1st June.—A party of dyers in the service 
of our company at Pondicherry left ai night 
for Madras without giving us notice. 

10-12 June. Detachments of Shivaji’s 
troops took possession of many villages rcund 
Valdaur and Kuni-medu. The well-to-do 
men who had stayed there now fled intc the 
forests, to wait for the end of the war. 

On ist June, 1677, Martin sent a Brahman 
servant of the Company to Jinji to meet 
Shivaji and deliver to him a letter to this 
effect : “Our Company is established in your 
territory ab Rajapur and we beg of you to be 
protected in the same way on this coast.” 
After having had three interviews with 


Shivaji before Vellore the envoy retarnsd to 
Pondicherry on the 19th. 

In the first audience Shiveji comp.ained 
much against our nation for having attacked 
the king of Golkonda—whom he :allad his 
father, his master, and his king—et the 
capture of St. Thome and in carrying ff his 
ships in the roadstead of Masvlipaiam. He 
continued his complaints by referring to the 
outrage we had done to the lord of Jinji in 
capturing Valdaur [from him]. The 
Brahman who had been prepared [b7 Martin] 
for all this, replied and satisfied Shivaji on 
these points. 


The second audience turned a:most en- 
tirely on the same matters, to which Shivaji 
afterwarcs added that as we kad taken 
Valdaur from Nasir Muhammad on behalf 
of Sher Khan, so we ought to -vrest is from 
the latter and restore it to its owner. 

Shivaji next demanded that we should 
send some Frenchmen to assist him in taking 
possession of Vellore, to whick our Brahman 
replied that we could not leave Pondicaerry. 

The (Maratha) chief made one more 
effort. He asked what we wished to give 
him for leaving us in peace. Ou> Brahman 
replied that we had nothing in the house and 
that we had done no trade on account of 
our war with the Dutch, but that we 
were expecting ships [from Home ]...... 

At the third audience, Shiveji told our 
envoy that we might rest in full asaurence at 
Pondicherry, if we did not take one side 
or the other.------He added that he would 
send a havladar in a few days to Poncicherry 
and that we should behave towards him in 
the same manner that we had treated the 
officers of Sher Khan...... He then gare leave 
to our Brahman, charging him with » letter 
for me written in the form of & ferman. His 
minister [Janardan Pant] also wroie to me 
in the same terms. 

A few days after the return of our 
Brahman, fifty horsemen and some foot- 
soldiers ( fantassins ) arrived at PonGicherry. 
They said that they had come to fnd ont 
Sher Khan and asked permissior to encamp 
at night near a mosque lying to tke south of 
the colony. I could not help givirg them 
permission, but caused them ‘0 ke watched, 
and we ourselves remained cn thaalert day 
and night. On the morning of 20th 
June, the commandant of these troops sent 
to ask of me some money as loan and also 
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food. I replied that we had neither the one 
nor the other. On this refusal they wanted 
to do violence to the inhabitants. We put 
ourselves in a posture to oppose them. This 
movement forced the commandant to retire 
whith his troops and resume his march into 
the country. 

Sher Khan encamped at Tiruvadi where 
he was routed by Shivaji’s troops on- 6th 
enly and driven to seek refuge in the 
wretched fort of Bonagir-patnam which the 
Marathas at once invested. Thus, we lost 
tke sole support that we had in that quarter 
[Martin then made a fresh appeal to Shivaji]. 
-- I wrote a letter to this prince in the 
riama of our Director M, Baron to the follow- 
ing purport : “M. Baron being informed of the 
departure of Shivaji for these parts and not 
doubting that he would have all the success 
as wished for, begged him to take under his 
protection the men of the Company who 
were inthe house of Pondicherry.” It was 
sent wish our Brahman, who reached Shiva- 
jis camp before Bonagirpatnam (on 12th or 
13th July), He saw Shivaji and presented 
our letter. The prince appeared to be satis- 
fied, bub expressed astonishment that we had 
nos sent any { European ] envoy to wait on 
him, 

We met and decided to send an envoy 
with presents to Shivaji. It was the presents 
that embarrassed us. We had nothing of 
value or curiosity in Pondicherry, In the 
end we selected an old piece of brocade of 
gold and silk, of which the colour was al- 
most gone, five or six ells of white cloth, a 
golden yellow shawl, a pair of double barrel- 
lec pistols,and four pieces of dyed stuff. 
It was a very small thing, in truth, Sieur 
Germain was charged with the delivery of 
these gifts, Antoine Cattel accompanying 
him as interpreter. 
on the 1éth. 

But in the meantime Shivaji had marched 
away from Bonagirpatnam, and the French 
envoy, after detention by the Maratha gov- 
ernor of Palamkot, reached Shivaji’s camp on 
the Kolerun early in August. They were intro- 
duced to Shivaji by the same minister (Janar- 
dan Pant Hanumante ) who had served our 
Brahman before Vellore. Our presents were 
offered. Shivaji made little account of them, 
bnt he had been informed that we were not 
rich and that we are making no trade. The 
minister received some painted stuff and 


They left Pondicherry- 
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some cash money. Our envoy was dismiss- 
ed after a stay of only three days in the 
camp. Shivaji gave him a regular farman 
for our security in Pondicherry and pre- 
sented to each of our men a piece of stuff 
worth four or five pagodas and then pave 
them permission to depart. 


§ 9. Sureerine or tHe PEOPLE DURING 
cHe MaratHa Invasroy, 


Two Brahmans sent by Shivaji, arrived 
at Pondicherry for the government of the 
settlement [about 18th July]. Shivaji sent 
his Brahmans to all the villages in the country 
for administering them. It was something to 
wonder at—the number of the carnille that 
had followed him in search of some employ- 
ment. They numbered 20,000. No one 
could travel in the country without a pass 
from Shivaji’s officers. I report all these par- 
ticulars in order to make known the tyranny 
of the government of the canazlle Brahmans. 

The bad government on the part of the 
(Maratha) Brahmans continued. They rob- 
bed all. A Capuchin Father, who served as 
almoner in our Factory, went to Partanur,. 
I gave hima horse for the journey. On the 
way he was dismounted by Shivaji’s horse- 
men who seized the animal, which we have 
not succeeded in recovering. 

“They still persecuted our Brahman, 
arguing that he ought to stand for his bro- 
ther, who used to manage the affairs of the 
general Bahlol Khan at Partanur, and alleg- 
ing that there was also an order to arrest him. 
This Brahman went to seek out Shivaji and 
take a letter of reassurance from him, After 
his departure from Pondicherry, the Mara- 
thas caused the official seal to be put on the 
doors of his house, where his father and 
mother, each aged more than 80 years, were 
confined with his women and children, and 
the people were forbidden to let anything 
enter ‘or issue from it, However, I caused 
the seal to be removed, in order that the 
necessaries of life might be freely carried to 
the inmates. 

“During the remainder of the.-month of 
August it was nothing but a continual search 
for the men whom they believed to be cap-- 
able of yielding money. The Dutch were as 
prisoners in their house at Tevenapatnam . 
and forced to give presents in-ordey to have | 
free entree and exit, The letters that were 
written to Shivaji had no effect at all.” 


_HASTERN THEMES AND WESTERN SCRIBES 


Again in Octobor he writes : - “There is 
nothing particular in this month except tae 
continuation of the molastation of tlie people 
of the country by the present rulers, without 
sparing either any person or any nation. 
The intendants are in concert with the go- 
vernor (subadar) of this province. Allthe 
ways of extracting money are permitted.” 

In February 1678, the subadar of the 
province paid a visit to Pondicherry. He 
was a rough and mercenary fellow. He 
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wished at first to lay down a law concerning 
all the men serving the French Company 
which was contrary to the privileges granted 
to it, Martin opposed the attempt. The 
governor, proud of his power, arrested many 
of the Company’s Indian employees. After 
four or five days of negociation ther were 
forced to make him a present of a small 
horse and some pagodas in cash, anc give 
something to his suit, and then they were 
released. : 


_ EASTERN THEMES AND WESTERN SCRIBES 


- By ST, NIHAL SINGH. : 


I. 


WO books issued by the same publishing 
house (The Bodley Head, Ltd., Vigo 
Street, London, W.1), both by Was- 

tern writers and dealing with Hastern themes, 
have just come into.my hands almost simul- 
taneously, though some time elapsed between 
the actual publication of the two volumes. 
One of them (The Road to Delhi, price 7s. 3d. 
net), contains an analysis of the Indian poli- 
tical situationand is the work of a young 
British journalist, R. J. Minney by name. 
The other (My Chinese Marriage, signed by 
“M. F. F,’ and published at 6s,—net), is she 
record of a marriage between a Chinese young- 
man and an American girl, and the issies 
arising out of that union. 

How different is the outlook of these two 
writers upon Hastern men and matters! The 
young Briton who makes his bread and butter 
out of penning news and notes for, I believe, 
the Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore), Cips 
his pen in venom as he sets down the impzes- 
sions of young India which he has formed 
in the course of his short career in India, for 
he is said to be but 24 or 25 years of age. 
The American woman, on the other hend, 
possesses the power to adjust herself to a point 
of view almost diametrically opposite to the 
one which she had acquired, in her native 
United States, and writes with ease and a‘te>- 
tion of the new way of living, the’ portals to 


* 


which were opened by her marriage vith an 
Oriental, and the philosophy of life whish has 
created that way. 

As I read these books, one after the other, 
I could not but feel that whiie the common 
herd of Westerners who pass through our 
gates are incapable of clearing their cyes of 
the predisposition to jaundice whick they 
carry within them, and which rapidly grows 
in malignancy in an Hastern- atmo phere, 
and, therefore, they can see nozhing wrich is 
not coloured by the poison of prejnd_ce fer- 
menting in their own blood, now and again 
a Weszerner capable of rising above tare race 
and colour prejudices inherent in his aature, 
and both consciously and unconsciously de- 
veloped by his environment, comes into our 
midst and gathers the best that we aave to 
give. Somehow or other, to our great mis- 
fortune, the noxious production of  ersons 
belonging to the first type reach 1s, but 
rarely do we learn of the existence of the 
other kind. 


Tl. 


The hero of the Road to Lelhi, msaant to 
be a novel, is-a young Indian born im a village 
within a short distance of Calcutta. An 
American, motoring with friends, rens over 
him and has him attended to st a hospital by 
a Bengali Doctor who unconscionably robbed 
him. In course of time the boy joins a 
college at Calcutta,’ and’ while living ata 
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kostel comes under the influence of sedition- 
mongers. Caught up in the toils of non-co- 
operation he finally leads half-heartedly a 
riot against the Anglo-Indians, who prefer 
to call themselves Europeans. In the melee 
his American benefactor is hurt, and he in- 
stantly sees the folly of the anti-British move- 
ment and becomes a sort of political sanyast 
and goes about preaching against non-co- 
operation. He creates a sensation in Calcutta 
by sitting down in the midan and with several 
followers of his at his side taking a vow 
not to break fast until the leaders of the non- 
30-operative movement declared that they 
have seen the folly of the tactics which they 
were employing. On the heels of scoring 
that success the hero marries a young Ben- 
gali lady who had attended a man’s college 
aud had become a seditionist and had egged 
him onto lead the riot, and had broken her 
relations with him when he turned away 
from seditionist activity. 

There is much in the story which is im- 
probable, but the author is quite safe in 
foisting it upon the British public because 
that public is ignorant of things Indian. It 
is quite enough for anyone who can win the 
confidence of a British publisher to tramp 
upany sort of a tale,and so long as it in- 
veighs against Indians whoare supposed to 
be saditionist, and exalts the Britsh officials 
who pity themselves against them, it is sure 
to be swallowed. 

In the course of telling this story the 
author has said many harsh things which will 
make bad blood between the British and 
Indian people, and will, I am afraid, add to 
the prejudice against the political movement 
in India, which unfortunately is already very 
sizong. He, for instance, represents that 
ncn-co-operators are so crooked that they 
do not hesitate to employ any means no 
matter how dishonest. -It is unnecessary to 
reproduce any extracts, for they are only a 
rechauffe of statements which daily appear 
in the Anglo-Indian journals, and are re- 
printed in British newspapers, especially of 
the die-hard Tory species. Since the author 
has chosen to cast them in the form ofa 
novel, they are likely to be swallowed the 
more unconsciously. 


III, 


When I turned from these vitriolic 
statements-to the American writer’s story of 
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her Chinese marriage, and read of the hap- 
piness which she found in it, and particular- 
ly the joy which life in a Chinese joint 
family brought her, I felt asif I had been 
transported from purgatory to paradise. 
Whether this, too, is only a novel, or a sober 
record of actual experience, I cannot tell, nor 
doIcare, It shows, in any case, a remark- 
able faculty for getting at the heart of an. 
Eastern social system, and of the thought 
which brought it into existence, and also of 
that which it created. 

The scene is laid in an American Univer- 
sity town. The narrative opens on the open- 
ing day of college and the excitement “inci- 
dental to the arrival of many students in a 
small town given over to family-life,” Hvery 
household which possessed a spare room was 
supposed to harbour a student, and it thus 
happened that the author saw trunks and 
boxes and bags being tumbled upon the front - 
verandah of her next-door neighbour, They 
bore the name of Chan King Liang, and be- - 
longed toa new Chinese student, The girl 
soon found much to admire in his “feat of 
learning two foreign languages through the: 
medium of English, a third, and doing it so 
very well.” The young man admired her for 
proficiency in these subjects, which she was 
studying with a view to becoming a teacher 
of languages. The two spoke to each other 
by some chance, and after that they walked 
to college together, parting at the college 
door with informal little nods. The progress 
of the American girl’s interest in the Oriental 
youngman was gradual and “founded ona, 
sense of his complete remoteness, an utter 
failure to regard him asa human being like 
the rest of us.°’ He was the first’ of his race 
she had ever seen. Finally the girl suddenly 
realised that she was more interested in the 
Chinese student than she ought to be con- 
sidering the true state of her mind about 
China, for she had the narrow views about 
Easterners of one who had never known any- 
thing about them. She “saw him as an alien 
far removed and unknowable.” Though he 
called frequently at her home of an evening, 
and her family became greatly attached to 
him, she found herself, at times, almost dis- 
liking him. Remembering that, fine as he 
was, he belonged to the Chinese race, she de- 
cided to put an end to the entire episode at 
once. She snubbed him mercilessly, even to 
the point-of being downright rude to him, but’ 
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he was so determined to understand and be 
understood that gradually he wore down all 
her prejudices, and the two were married. 

A complication arose, however. Chan 
King’s parents had other plans for him. 
There was a Chinese girl to whom they had 
betrothed him when he was very young—the 
daughter of his father’s friend, three years 
younger than he, His parents forbade his 
marriage to the American girl with whom he 
had fallen in love and at once began to make 
final arrangements: for him to marry Miss Li 
Yang as soon as he returned home. So it 
came to pass that the young couple found 
that his family would have nothing to do 
with them. 

Nothing daunted Chan King went -to 
China and began to teach English in one of 
the older colleges and to practise law at 
Shanghai. His American wife with their 
baby son, soon joined him, and found him a 
different man, and, for a moment, felt a 
bewilderment in his presence which she had 
not known in America. 
American clothes, he spoke Chinese to ‘the 
. porters and people about him, and his direc- 
‘ tions were to her a meaningless succession 
of sounds. But when, in the carriage, he 
turned suddenly and: smiled straight into 
her eyes, she asked no questions. She felt 
that she had “come home to China.” 

Some time later there was another baby— 
this time a girl and at last reconciliation 
with her husband’s people, following a visit 
from Chan King’s mother, and she found 
herself living in a Chinese home, in Chinese 
style. In the end the husband dies in 


America, where he has gone on a diplomatic. 


mission, and we take leave of the sorrowing 
wife looking forward to returning with her 
babies grown to manhood and womanhood, 
to her Chinese home, 

In working out this plot, if it is not a 
narrative of actual experience, the American 
writer gives usa delightful insight into the 
old Chinese life 4s it continues to be lived in 
the interior of China, and of the new life 
which is coming into being, especially in the 
treaty ports open to Western influences. She 
quickly learned to eat Chinese food in the 
Chinese way, dressed, by choice, in Chinese 
costume, and learned the Chinese language. 
She ran her Chinese household with minute 
attention to providing for her . kusband’s 
comfort in small ways he liked—a household 
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For while he wore ° 
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which provided an admirable com>romise 
between old and new methods. he:r social 
life was pleasant. They entertained in a 
simple way, “belonged toa club or two and 
kept in close touch with the work of raturned 
students, who have become an important 
factor in the national life.” As she puts it: 
“T had put on China to wear it always, in 
my heart and mind, and thought only of my 
husband, his work and his people.” 


Minute descriptions are given of the life 
in the husband’s ancestral home, written 
with delicacy of feeling that, at times, 
draws tears to the eyes. All her senses were 
“deeply responsive. to the life going on in a 
Chinese household: the clang of ema‘]l gongs 
that summoned the servants; much ‘aughter 
coming in faintly or clearly as my dcars were 
opened or shut; the tap of lily feet along the 
passage ; the glimmer of madame springtime 
(her sister-in-law’s) radiant pink or Llue robes as 
she ensered to inquire after my welfare or bring 
some crew delicacy that had been prepared for 
me; tae smoke of incense from the altar floating 
into the room at intervals with a pungent 
sweetness that roused vague memories and emo- 
tions. Everything in the house—hangings, 
clothes, furnishings—was saturated with this 
aroma. Mingled with a bitter smell, which is 
distilled by immense age, and touched with the 
irritative quality of dust, this odour now means 
China to me and it is more precious shan all 
other perfumes in the world.” 

‘In this atmosphere “the maehinery of 
life ran with the smoothness of long habit and 
complete discipline. The meals were served, 
the apartments kept in exquisite order and 
the children cared for by a corps 2f servants: 
trained in minutiae by an exacting mistress,- 
who knew precisely what she wanted.” — 


In telling the story the author in- 
cidentally gives a glimpse into ths ambitions 
which stir young China. In one place, for in- 
stance, she relates, “Chan King’s high-hearted ° 
enthusiasm, his dauntless will to carry shrough 
great work in the education of Young China, 
flagged to some degree, from terr:ble dis- 
illusionment.” And she continues : 

“This is the problem all returred students 
have sooner or later to face and conquer.. They 
come home brimming with hope anc fi-led with 
aspirations towards their country’s betterment. 
And gradually they are forced io acknowledge 
one enormous fact that China has been her glo- ° 
rious, grim old self for too many centuries, her 
feet are sunk too deeply in the earth of her 
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ancient traditions, to be uprooted by one genera- 
tion cf youth or two or three or a hundred.” 


It is interesting to learn that again and 
again the American girl uphold the traditions 
of tha Hast while the Westernised Chinese 
championed the ways of the Western world. 


How much hetter it would be for the 
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world if books written in this strain were to 
be brought out by Western publishers and 
given wide circulation among Western readers! 
‘hey would serve to bring Hast and West 
together instead of making it drift further 
and further apart, as books on Hastern 
themes written by so many Western scribes 
do. 


——— 


EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC 


By SHLOMITH F. FLAUM. 


“He is striking his lute, 
His heart is singing.” 


—Rabindranath Tagore. 


ITH little children musical activities 
are usually limited to the singing of 
ready-made songs, rhythmic move- 

ments, and folk-dances planned by the 
teacher ; but there yet remains a large field 
of musical expression unexplored by many. 
This untried field embraces phases of music 
which are more developmental than the form- 
er, and Includes such activities as the mak- 
ing up of songs, interpreting music through 
rhythmic movements, bands, music, drama~- 
tizations, and evolving little music games 
and folk-dances. The child can do all this in 
a perfectly free, natural way, for music is 
indeed a language. Again, he may receive 
tone work and ear training by musical 


devices. 
Psychology teaches that the child’s 
experience controls his interpretation. 


Experience has shown clearly that a child’s 
power of expression through music is com- 
mensurate with his powers in other directions 
that he can express himself just as readily 
through music by little games. and making 
ap melodies, as in other arts, building, etc.- 
Why should it not be just as natural for 
nim te find a-ready means of expression in 
creative work through this medium as b 

any.. other, ‘especially as ‘no field of child 
activity offers a better opportunity for expres- 
sion tarough play than doés music 7 ; 


Music can furnish the basis for pedagog- 
ical ard aesthetic work. At first it may 
seem that this wide application of music is 
impracticable, but it will be seen from what 


-follows that itis within an easy possibility, 


It has been thought that music is too intangi- 
ble ard difficult a medium for a child 
to express himself and so the teacher has 
resorted to ready-made material which the 
child merely repeats. It is true that imita- 
tion is one of the early factors in human 
development, but it should not be made the 
basis cf pedagogical processes. The child 
gladly follows the directions of an adult 
because he delights in any activity, but by 
so doing he is not developing his own powers. 
In fact development is arrested by continued 
imitation and mechanical repetitions. No- 
thing must destroy spontaneity, imagination, 
the power to create, real joy, and the play 
element. The deepest and most satisfying 
enjoyment always comes with the ability and 
means to express one’s own ideas and feel- 
ings, ro matter how crude these may be. 
And so itis with the child—better one who 
bungles in his efforts toward self-expression, 
than the obedient patient imitator. 

Children enthusiastically enter into the 
spirit cf making up something; either in ori- 
ginal material or in original interpretation. 
They can and should create little songs arid 
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‘musical. games in the same spontaneous way 
that they make pretty things to take home. 
The element of play, of make-believe, must 
be the working basis, and free, spontaneous 
expression, unbamapered by criticism, must be 
allowed. Any efforts of the child in creating 
a song or music game, no matter how crude- 
ly or incorrectly expressed, should receive 
encouragement, not because of any va-_ue in 
the result, but because the efforts are a de- 
veloping process. Only later should little 
hints or comparisons be used as helps to Letter 
and clearer music conceptions. ; 

A child naturally appreciates what is 
appropriate in music. If he hears a seleetion, 
such as “Flying Butterflies,” played enzirely 
in the bass, he knows immediately that the 
music played in this way does not represent 
“butterflies”. -It is by comparisons in loud 
and soft, fast and slow, high and Icw, in 
rousical effects with stories, pictures, diama- 
tizations, toys, gestures, that a key to :nter- 
pret music can be given, the interpretation 
to be expressed through physical activity, 
i.e. rhythmic movements, bands, songs, dra- 
matizations. For instance, the giant can be 
represented by loud, heavy, possibly slow 
effects, the brownie by light, quick music. 
A lullaby would be expressed ina quisting 
rhythmical selection in comparison tc the 
rollicking music about a sailor lad. A story 
told to a piano or sitar accompaniment will 
unconsciously call attention to definite like- 
ness between actions, characters, moods in 
the story, and the corresponding effects in 
the music. ; 

Imaginative rhythmic movemeuts, this 
new artform of impressionistic expression, 
hand rhythms to appropriate music, o7 the 
playing of short selections to illustrate va- 
ried pictures, are also means to the dev=lop- 
ment of musical: imagination. Childrer can 
recognize the difference in musical content 
of one selection from another, and wren a 
background for imagination has been pre- 
pared, they find themselves in possession of 
material through which ideas may be ex>res- 
sed in original songs, music, games or 
original interpretations. : 

Children love action, and the joy of 
moving with the music will cause them to 
listen, that they may help with the music 
and so begin a conscious hearing. With 
conscious hearing comes the . beginning of 
discrimination. No better means car be 
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devised than to appeal to the dlav instinct 
of the child. To step as high horses step, 
to fly as birds fly, rocking a cradle—all 
these . devices are pure play to tke child, but 
to the teacher they are the development of 
rhythmic ideas and their coord_nasion with 
bodily expression. : 

First, children listen to a pcrtion of the 
music, thinking what the music tells them to 
do. Secondly, all children express n bodily 
activity anything the music sa7s to them. 
There is nothing so universal in its appeal 
as music. 

Rhythm is the one fundameata., innate, 
universal element of music—funcamental 
because it is basic, innate because it mani- 
fests itself without training, umivecsal be- 
cause ii is everywhere. The cruce dances of 
primitive peoples preceded organized vocal 
effort. No. people, however remote in time 
or place, have ever lacked the sense of 
rhythm. It is akin to the emotions, the 
universality of.its response. ‘We see it in 
all nature - in the beat of the waves on the 
shore, in the flight of the birds across the 
sky, in the swaying of the trees im the wind. 

We hear it in industry in the tLrobbing 
of the engine, in the clicking of tha train- 


- wheels, in the purr of the aersplcne. In 


human life it is evident’ in the weart-beats. 
As the pulse means life to the human body, 
so rhyshm means life to music. Rhythm 
occupies a unique place in the -ife of the 
child. A child must he led to eel it, hear 
it, see ib and express ib. 

Rhythmic movements are play, not drills, 
They should be free and sponteneous and 
should be, as far as possible, the interpreta+ 
tion of music according to the children’s 
ideas. With perhaps a hint here ard there 
from she teacher, children can easily recog- 
nize the difference in music suggesting 
running, hopping, walking, higk stepping, 
etc. Music accompanying little fnger-plays 
(some going upstairs or downsta-rs, slowly 
or fast, on tiptoe, etc.) hand-raythms, 
stories, pictures, statues, can be introduced 
preparatory to interpreting music for rhyth- 
mic movements, Such little exersises would 
show that music means something, amd after 
the attention is once called to this fact, 
children will be genuinely inferested in 
interpreting music through some physical 
expression. In fact they will esk for all 
kinds of stories on the piano and esra . 
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To avoid mechanical repetitions and imi- 
tation, many different movements can be 
evolved by the class. Children become so 
original and efficient and courageous through 
the varied angles, the repetitions in new 
forms and the ever-new combinations, that 
these exercises may be not only play, but 
may become a great help in other school 
werk, 

By playing a selection containing two 
greatly contrasting effects, as heavy and 
slcw with light and quick, all kinds of differ- 
ent combinations of gestures originated by 
a class can be evolved. These little games 
encourage initiative, originality and confi- 
dence in one’s own efforts, An infinite 
variety can be wrought out by a class, giving 
this phase of work far greater value than 
when each step is presented by the teacher, 
tha class merely following directions. Swift 
changes from one movement to another 
require quick thinking, co-ordinating mind 
and body in rapid readjustment. Children 
enjoy these sudden changes, and when ata 
signal groups of two, three, or four are 
formed so as to introduce co-operative 
rhythmic movements, the necessity of 
choosing partners, of adjusting each group 


to the new requirements, increases judgment - 


and adaptability. 

_ A little arrangement like the following 
will maks this clear: we shall say that the 
children are birds flying, when the music 
suddenly suggests, “Ring-around-a-rosy.” 
They form in little. circles, dancing, until 
arother change in the music suggests rocking 
ina boat (te, sitting on the floor ). Thus 
rapid readjustments in movements and 
grouping are required. Laggards are always 
left out. Imaginative group rhythms—birds 
flving, sleeping, singing, bears dancing and 
walking on all fours: or single exercises ~ 
giants, brownies, feathers—are a never-ending 
erjoyment and can be entirely the children’s 
own interpretations of different effects in 
masic, They will .recognise if the music 
suggests something big or little, walking or 
running. They will know if some one is 
tized or energetic. They will know if birds 
are flying or frogs are jumping. They will 
feal by the suggestiveness of the music what 
it is intended to convey, so that the teacher 
need perhaps only here and there make a 
little comparison to illustrate difference in 
moods, actions, etc. For example in “Dance 
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of the Bears”, children will easily recognise 
when the bears are dancing and when walking 
on all fours. 

The teacher should have a plan, not 
always to be followed out step by step in the 
same way, but to be used merely.as a guide 
in order to begin with the simple movements 
leading up to those of greater complexity and 
endurance. Such a plan obviates all drill 
and lengthy and oft-repeated explanations, 
and does not prevent original work by the 
children. 

Marching is often overdone, repeated day 
after day with no thought-content, nothing 
but exercise. 

Variety can be obtained in marches by 
introducing little rhythmic games while the 
class is marching in groups of two, four 
or eight. ; 

Folk-dances and singing games, which 
require many directions and long periods of 
activity of all but the solo dancers, are more 
successful with smaller children if arranged 
as free rhythms, giving all opportunity to 
take part atthe same time. This does not 
destroy the thought-content of the original. 
form. 

For example :—The room represents a 
rice-field ; when the wind blows, the rice 
moves ;s0 all the children swing their soft 
little bodies back and forth. 

Periods of relaxation should be intro- 
duced in a free rhythm period. Children 
should not be kept on their feet too long. The 
teacher must remember that little arms and 
legs grow tired. Rhythmic games can be 
employed in which sitting or lying occurs. 
For example : child lying on floor listens to 
a “Lullaby ”; this is appreciation of music. 
These rest the class and always create fun. 
The sitting and lying movements give legs 
and feet a rest and exercise other parts of 
the body. 

Falling down necessitates complete relaxa- 
tion of the body, a thing children can do 
beautifully aud without the slightest hurt to 
themselves. They enjoy falling on the floor. 
In fact it often seems that the floor is their 
favourite spot, and the more they can be 
worms, snakes, snails, or other crawling 
creatures, the happier they are. The music 


_can suggest, for example, rocking in a cradle, 


the children sitting in small groups on the 
floor rocking. Winding a top, spinning and 
falling downis one favourite fallmg game. 
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Rest Music Appreciation (Lullaby) 


at Tagore’s School in Shantiniketan 





Music Interpretation (Krishna) 


at Tagore’s School in Shantiniketan 
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Imaginative rhythms, like sliding, or 
walking inan orchard from tree to tree and 
picking apples, or from pictures as “ Siva 
Dancing ”, “ Krishna with Flute ”, etc., can 
be based on the interpretation of music, 

Toys, such as rocking horse, dolls, can 
be imitated in rhythmic movements. The 
more varied all these movements, the more 
they offer a means for interpreting music 
through physical activity in play, exercising 
attention, imagination, judgment, initiative. 

Musical jokes create fun, they call aiten- 
tion to different effects in music, and neces- 
sitate sudden and rapid changes. Hach child 
must think for himself, for pleasant little 
games are important and atthe same time 
offer opportunity for developing the child's 
powers. . 

Musi¢ and gestures should introduce 
great contrasts, especially at first, to make 
the little play simple. By using one gesture 
with seund (clapping) the effects are empha- 
sized. Children quite naturally choose ges- 
tures in keeping with the effects in the 
music. In the beginning a change of key 
and a change of melody assist children to 
notice differences, but later neither key 
nor melody need be changed. To notice a 
difference in rhythm requires, then, close 
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attention and a definite feeling for the 
rhythm. Clapping, pointing, stamping, 
twirling hands, etc., and imaginative hand 
rhythms are equally enjoyed. Little origi- 
nal folk-dances can be evolved by combining 
hand-rhythms with rhythmic movements 
of the body, say, clapping four beats, point- 
ing. The whole point of the game is, not to 
be caught wrong. This requires individual 
judgment, for a class will soon discover that 
imitation often leads to mistakes. These 
little jokes are excellent as preparatory 
material for music dramatizations, bands 
and folk danees ; because they illustrate 
differences in music contents. Examples ; 
Ring-around-a-rosy, music suggesting either 
jumping up or rising slowly ; ring-around- 
a-rosy imperceptibly going into wind-mill 
or snake ; winding top, spinning. children 
expecting to fall, imperceptibly going into 
seesaw. 

Hand-rhythms are a form of play which 
children enjoy at all times. They are an 
excellent means for making observations 
preparatory to presenting folk-dances, diffi- 
cult steps like heel and toe, three step, and 
music dramatizations, bands and song-making. 
A great variety of hand gestures may be 
introduced. Foot, head and shoulder move- 





Free Music Expression by Hand Rhythms 
at Tagore’s School in Shantiniketan 


INDIA AND THS LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


"ments may be added giving a larger choice 
for original combinations. In order to avcid 
mechanical repetitions, hand rhythm periods 
should be. short and not done every day. 
They should be play, but observations made 
through hand rhythm can have a definite 
purpose. When they are little orig-ral 
games they require considerable concensra- 
tion and initiative. 

. They can express differences in musical 
effects—rhythms, note values, trills, chozcs, 
runs fast and slow, loud and soft; not that 
these inthemselves are of interest to little 
children nor that they should be observed, 
but these little hand-rhythms are enjoyable 
games with opportunity to exercise atten- 
tion, initiative, concentration, memory, ori- 
ginality and physical control. 

It must be borne in mind that technical 
work is entirely out of place for yourg 
children. Original little folk-dances can be 
evolved by one child at a time or in groaps 
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‘of two or more. They seem toevolve them- 
selves, so spontaneously are they worked out. 
Folk-dancing is the expression of some- 
thing you feel inside, something that is not 
done for the benefit of the spectator. Folk- 
dancing is almost a religion to the people to 
whom ithe dances belong. Its function, 1 
believe, is to fill a niche in the everyday 
life, to _provide a form of play and social 
enjoyment. 

We must always remember that folk- 
dancing is something that exists for what it 
means to the dancers. 

It isa product of community-life, their 
sociability giving opportunity for co» 
operation without destroying the free 
expression of the individual, The play spirit 
is so strong that an exuberance of fun is 
invariab_y the result, provided they are kept 
as play and not as mechanical drill. 


( To be concluded. ) 


INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


BY TARAENATH DAS, ma, 


AUTHOR oF Ixrta 


Tis a matter of great satisfaction for all 
Indians whatever may be their political 
creed, that even the Ré. Hon. Srinives 

Sastri, Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and the Maha- 
raja of Alwar have taken the stand which 
should be the stand of any and every Indian 
who has any self-respect left in him, regard.ng 
the question of equality of Indians witain 
the British Empire. 

We have no illusion about the status of 
India within the British Empire. We how- 
ever recognise the fact that as long as Inl.a 
~isa part of the British Empire, the peoo:e 
of India must extract their right to be equa.- 
ly treated. Unless. that is done no Ind.an 
statesman can ever ask effectively for equal 
treatment of Indians outside of the Brit.sh 
Empire. To make it clear I must point ort 
the fact that as long as Indians are treated 
as slaves in India and within the Brit.sa 
Empire, the people of India cannot expect 


in Wortip Po.itics.’ 


that the Government of the United States of 
America would accord better treatment to 
the Indians than what they enjoy within the 
British Empire. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has very rightly 
made it an issue of “Izzat’’—“national 
honor” in the Imperial Conference. Maha- 
raja of Alwar in a most dignified manner has 
presented the case with the plea that “as long 
a&he eats the salt of Mother India and as he 
is born in India he must ask for equality of 
Indians within the British Empire.” But 
the position of India within the Empire has 
been very rightly described by the Rt. Hon, 
Fitzgerald, Minister of External Affairs, 
Irish Free State, in his speech before the 
Imperial Conference. 


“In our country we have no racial distinctions 
atall. Indians in Ireland have the same 
position as Englishmen or South Africans. We 
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who are not Anglo-Saxons, have suffered a good 
deal in the past from being treated as an 
inferior race. ‘Putting myself in the position of 
an Indian, I do not think that the Indian represent- 
aitues here are on an equality with us, because they 
are not really herein a representative capacity ; 
they are not really sent by an Independent Indian 
Government, and they cannot really be regarded 
as equal with the rest of us. 

“The only way that this Indian trouble is 
really going to be solved is for that progress 
towards self-government—whatever form of 
self-government they consider suitable for 
themselves—for that progress to be hastened 
with all speed soas to avotd what Str Tej and the 
Maharaja indicated, revolutionary methods taking 
the vlace of the evolutionary methods. We tn our 
country must necessarily sympathise whole-heartedly 
with the Indians, both in their protests against their 
slaps race treatment and tn their feelings as to 
the freedom of their country. We also recognise 
quite plainly here that we have no right to dectate 
to the other Donwnions as to what they do in their 
own areas,’ The Times London, November 2, 
1923, page 20. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has very ably 
pointed out the fallacy of the position of 
General Smuts in the following sentence :— 

“Fe ( General Smuts ) confuses the territorial 
law with personal law; in other words, his 
position is really this, that if in my own country 
{did not enjoy full rights of citizenship, when 
I go to his country I must be under a disability.” 

( fitd, page 20.) 

It is most gratifying that Sir Te] Baha- 
dur Sapru has raised the question of Indian 
foreign policy in connection with the posi- 
tion of Indians within the British Empire. 
On this point Sir Valentine Chirol ( who is 
no friend of Indian freedom or aspirations ) 
in a letter to The Times ( London ), Nov. 3, 
1923, against the position of General Smuts, 
who has refused the compromise resolution 
to the effect that joint committees be appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and the 


governments of the colonies wherever there 


are Indian residents to see how far the reso- 
lution of the Imperial Conference in 1921 
‘ has been given effect to, says :— 

-“The British people should take heed of the 
warning addressed by Sir Tej Sapru, himself 
the delegate of the Government of India to 
General Smuts, as Prime Minister of South 
Afsica :— 

“T ( Sapru:) tell him ( Smuts) frankly that 
af the Indian problem in South Africa ts allowed 
to fester much longer tt will pass beyond the bounds 
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- of a domestic issue and will become a question of 


foreigx policy of such gravity that upon a the 
untty of the Empire may founder irretrievably,” 
( Page 8. ) 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has not only 
shown his courage of conviction in opposing 
the’stand of General Smuts but he has taken 
the stand against the British Government 
( British Colonial Office ) re Kenya decision 
and Prime Minister Baldwin in his speech 
mentioned the most salient point raised by 
Sir Te} Bahadur in the following way :— 

“Sir Tei Bahadur Saprw...... desired to make 
plain that the recent Kenya decisions could not be 
accepted as final by the people of India.” 

As there is no disagreement among the 
various parties of Indians regarding the 
issues involved, it is of great moment that a 
plan should be worked ont so that the 
question of Indian rights outside of India 
be made an issue, a question of Indian 
foreign policy. One of the things that 
should be done, and there cannot be any 
disagreement among the Indian political 
leaders, is to present India’s case against . 
both South Africa and Great Britain, before 
the League of Nations, of which India is a 
member. India’s representative can justly 
its independent right present 
its grievances before the League Assembly 
and the League Council. The Government 
of South Africa has already been indicted 
before the League Assembly because of its bar- 
barous treatment of the natives of mandated 
territories. Sir Valentine Chirol among 
other things has noted this point when he 
says:— 

“Can General Smuts bave at all realised 
the responsiblity he incurs by persisting in a 
policy of injustice towards Indians which has 
already had most deplorable consequences in 
Indie—a policy which was the original cause 
of Mr. Gandhi’s anti-British evolution when he 
first witnessed the treatment of his Indian fellow 
countrymen in South Africa, and which has 
disastrously stimulated ever since the growth 
of racial bitterness and a spirit of revolt against 
Western ascendency and against -British rule 
itself all over India ? 

“As General Smuts seeks to entrench bimself 
behind the white man’s responsibilities in the 
presence of the vast black population of Africa, 
may I remind you that the Assembly of the League 
of Nations has only recently expressed its misgivings 
as to the way in which his Government has. 
discharged tis mandatory trust for civilization in 
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what was formerly German South West Africa ? 
Very grave charges were brought last year in the 
Assembly against his Government of having, to say 
the . least, envployed excessive harshness in the 
repression of the Bondelszwarts native rebellion, 
and, on September 26th last, tt passed a resolution 
which was in effect a censure of the methods appried 
by General Smuts’s Government in the Bondel- 
szwarts districts. j . 


‘“Least of all, therefore, does it, I submit, 
become General Smuts to import even into the 
discussion of the Huropean situation the racial 
passion which he fosters in South Africa in 
the name of Western civilization, and, which 
in relation, ab any rate, to India, threaten the 
safety and cohesion of the British Empire vith 
far graver and more enduring dangers taan 
any temporary complications in Europe ?”?—The 
Times ( London, November 3, 1923 ), page 8. 

India is a member of the League of 
Nations and it is understood (unless the 
League of Nations is a fake agency and 
a@ mere propaganda bureau) that ar a 
meinber of the League she is not bound by 
- the British Government or the Brifish 
Empire. Shé can exercise her own will in 
all matters. This is technically true as there 
is no limitation imposed upon India, In 
fact the British authorities often contended 
that Britain did not control six or seven 
votes of the various parts of the Empire in 
the League, as was held by many U.S. 
Senators, but every member of the British 
Empire in the League has been free to act 
as it pleased, 


If this. is true (and India should makea. 
test case of it, asthe people of India pay 
£70,000 annually for the maintenance of the 
League of .Nations), when India carnot 


agree with the Government of Great Brisain . 


re Kenya affairs and also with the Govern- 
ment of SoutheAfrica regarding the tr3at- 
ment of Indians there, the whole queszion 
should be presented before the League of 
Nations for adjustment through arbitration or 
by some other process. Article 12 of the 
League of Nations provides :— 


“The Members of the League agree thet if 


there should arise. between them any dispute’ 


likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the 
matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by 
. the council......” 


Article 13 also provides that— 


“The Memtkers of. tke League agree that 
whenever any dispute shal] arise ketween zhem 
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which they recognise to be suitable for. submis. 
sion to arbitration and which cannot be satis. 
factorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit 


the whole subject matter to arbitration... ...” 


Article 15 makes further provision to the 


- effect that— 


“Tf there should arise between Members of 
the League any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration 
in accordance with article 13, the Members of 
the Leegue agree that they will submit the 
matter to the Council. Any party to the 
dispute may -effect such submission by giving 
notice of the existence of the disprte to the 
Secretary General, who will make all necessary 
arrangements for .a full investigation and 
consideration thereof.” 


India can present her case before the 
League and thus before the whole world and 
if South Africa and the Government of Great 
Britain refuse to accept the jurisdiction of 
the League, then they also will put them- 
selves in the same position as Italy did a few 
months ago, and the real nature of the Lea- 
gue will be clear to the world anc particu- 
larly to the people of India. India then 
should withdraw from the League and save 
£70,000 a year, which she now contributes to 
the Leegue and this amount can be very well 
utilised to send Indian scholars abroad to 
study world problems and to see what can be 
done to open diplomatic relations with other 
nations, asserting Indian foreign policy as 
Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru has indicated, 

It may be contended that the Government 
of India would not agree to present the 
dispute between the Government of South 
Africa and the British Government before the 
League, because it would be striking a blow 
at the solidarity of the Empire. So far as 
India is concerned, she has no interest to 
remain subservient to the Empire which 
deliberately destroys the right of her citizens 
and thus establisles ‘precedents for the 
inabilities of her citizens in other lands.’ The 
Imperial Conference has had the chance to 
decide the question and they have failed so 
far as Kenya and South African quastions are 
concerned, because India has not agreed to 
the decision of the Colonial Office or that of 
the Government of South Afrisa “ag final” ; 
and thug the decision is not binding on India 
at all. However, if the Government of India 
refuses to take up the question before the 
League of Nations, then the people of India 
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under the guidance of the All-India National 
Congress should take steps to present the 
case before the League through some other 
channel.- Itis desirable that the All-India 

tational Congress should appoint a committee 


. of eminent jurists of India to prepare a brief. 


af India’s case against the British Govern- 
ment re Kenya and also against the Govern- 
ment of South Afrisza and other Dominions 
and colories under the British control regard- 
ing the ill-treatment accorded to the “ minori- 
ties’ on the basis of protection of human rights 
and civil rights of minorities. Then a 
committee composed of sucheminent men as 
Lala Lajpat Rai, ©. R. Das, Madan 
Mohon Malaviya, Jinnah, Nehru and others 
may proceed to Geneva during the coming 
session of the League of Nations and present 
the case before the League collectively and 
individually, There are members of the 
League like China, Japan, Persia, France, and 
the Soush American Republics and the Free 
State of Ireland which may, for the sake of 
jnatice, oe willing to take up the case before 
the Assembly, if not before the Council. 
should be done without waiting for the good 
graces of the British Government and the 
Dominions. 

It is not out of place here to mention 


that the All-India National Congress should. 


send necessary, communications to the League 


of Nitions and all the members individually 


and also to the Government of the United 


States that the’ representative of the British, 


Indian Government in the League of Nations 
did: not give expression to the will of the 
people of ‘India aaa the suppression 
at the Opium Evil, 


In the question | of Kenya, and other. 
Immigration niatters all political parties are 
unanimous that the honor of the nation is 


involved, Is it too much to expect that all 
parties would join ‘harids and sucéh men as 
Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri and Sir Te] Bahadur 
Sapru would co-operate with Pandit Malaviya 
and ©.-R. Das and others to formulate a plan 
that India should take action before the. 
League'of Nations ? 

., Last.y, 1 like to make my position clear 
to the effect that Iam not a believer ‘in the 
League of Nations as it exists today, because 
it | promises to uphold the territorial status quo 
ot the members of the League, thus uphold- 
ing imperialism and denying the inalienable 
rights of all subjugated people to be free and 


This 


-know definitely 
‘Powers regarding the just cause of the people. 
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independent by whichever means they can - 
secure their freedom, preferably without. 
violence. Secondly, ] am against the League 

of Nations because it also confirms the so-call- 

ed “regional understandings” as valid, which- 
means to me that it accepts all forms of 

spheres of influence acquired by the Imperial- 
ist nations, ‘here are other reasons for my. 

being against the League of Nations. Yet 

I believe that as long as the Indian people 

are taxed to maintain the League they should 
take advantage of the League. As I believe 
that the present Councils of India are not’ 
representative councils, yet it is absolutely. 
desirable that these councils chowld be uti-- 
lised to the fullest-extent for the good of the 

people and to expose their futility in actual 

operation not only to the Indian people but. 
before the world, so Indian statesmen should 

utilise the League of Nations. and present 

the case of India before.the members of the: 
League collectively ‘and individually, official 
ly and unofficially. India is not Gréat’ 
Britain’s private farm and the. people of, 
India-aie not dumb driven cattle. The ques- 

tion of India is of great importance in” world’ 
politics, and the whole world should know. . 
how the people of India feel in matters intérn- 
aland external. Those who know anything 
about British sensitiveness regarding world 
public opinion will appreciate the importance: 
of bringing the Indian question before the 
tribunal of nations other than the British- 
Empire. Even if Indian efforts to secure 
justice through the League of Nations fail,’ 
as it has failed repeatedly when they have 
attempted to secure justice by. appealing to: 
the British statesmen and people, the people. 
of India will gain internationally. They will! 
about the alignment of. 


of India. It will also make absolutely clear. 
to the people of India that Britain does not: 
control India: by her own strength alone but: 
through international support and : through. 
misrepresentation of India all over the-world. 
Some will contend that as long as I-da.not. 
believe in the League of Nations, I shave. no 
moral right to suggest that the case: be 
brought before the eae. To them and all 
the other friends of pedantic non-co-oper ations 
ists I beg to say that I believein utilising 
every means to further the cause of freedom, 
preferably the means of non-violence, Thus 
with a clear conscience, I beg: that 2 as already 
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a large amount of money has been spent to 
present petitions regarding India before the 
British people and British politicians, the 
Indian statesmen should make a forward 
move even in the field of presenting petitions 
and present their petitions and commu- 
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nications to nations within and outsids the 
British Empire. ‘This will at leasé enable the 
people of India who have vision to realise 
that India’s scope of political activity is not 
limited within the British Empire but it is as 
wide as the whole world. 
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21-Headed Date-palm Tree 


There is a 21-headed date-palm tree in a village 
in Bengal. It will be seen from the cuts cm the 





21-Headed Date-palm Tree 


tree (see illustration) that plam-juice was exsract- 
ed continually for six years. On the 7th year, 
there were seen several sprouts on the top o= the 
‘tree. The village-folk stopped extracting juice 
since then, tlfinking that some unknown evil 
ghost had kindly taken his abode on the tep of 
that palm tree. The sprouts are quite big now. 


Secrets of Long-Lost Races Sought 
in Ruins of Once Mighty Empires 


Seaking the lost knowledge of the world’s 
yesterdays, passed away with leng-forgotten 
races, a dozen scientific expeditions are penetrat- 





Sand and Debris of the Ages Buried 


Abandoned Cities of Long Ago 
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ing to the very outposts of civilization. Ex- 
cavations that would swallow a city block have 
revealed the remains of ancient kingdoms that 
perisned long before history began. 

On the island of Ceylon, the skyscraper city 
of Anuradhapura, that flourished more than 2,000 
years agc, has been uncovered by some of these 
explorers. A French engineer * sounding the 
waters cff Alexandria, Egypt, claims to have 








Valleysare Rifled of Their Entombed Secrets 
and Gorges Are Ripped in the Sides of the 
Moantains to Unearth the Truth about 
the Forefathers of Modern 
Civilization 


discovered an undersea construction that may 

rove tobe an ancient harbor works built by 
the Pharaohs. Asiatic diggings promise still 
reater revelations. 

Recertly Ur, in Upper Egypt, gave up what 
is said so be the oldest temple yet found by 
modern civilization. Out of this city, Abraham, 
of the Bible, a highly civilized man, is said to 
have come. The deadly jungles of South America, 
the swamps of Patagonia, where is rumored to 
live a giant monster of the early ages, the sun- 
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Dead Empires Are Disclosed Beneath « 
Towering Mounds—by the 
Hand of Time 


burned wastes of Central America, once traversed 
by learned red men, all claim the efforts to -solve 
the riddles of ancient existence. 


Excavators, working in the Valley of Mexico, 
report that five different civilizations succeeded 
each other there. The oldest is believed to have 
flourished on plains 40 feet below the present 
surface. A race that rivaled the peoples of old 
Rome is claimed to have lived farther south. 
The zenith of their culture is placed between 
300 and 600 A. D. With them, when they 
passed away, went secrets of their vast treasure 
vaults and the sources of the almost eternal dyes 
of beautiful tapestries now seen hanging in 
museums thousands of years after they were 
made. 

Dark caverns, yawning pits, towering mounds 
and bottomless morasses in the abandoned places 
of the world are all objects of the explorer’s 
endless labors. But inspired by superstitious 
fear of their barbaric religions, the older peoples 
seem to have left little in view for the stranger 
of the future. Temples were ruthlessly destroyed, 
cities burned, and captives silenced, in attempts 
to guard their domains against the trespassing 
outsider. ; 
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Glass Flowers Rival Nature’s 
Wonders aes 


To create from cold metal and fragile glass, 
flowers of wondrous beauty, plants and ‘shrabs, 
fruits and rare vegetation, true to life in every 
detail, is the work of a corps of highly skilled 
artists and scientists who. labor unseen behind 
the scenes in the Field Museum of Natural 
History in Chicago. 





Preserved Leaves and Petals Guide 
the Artist in Assembling 
Glass Flowers 


Reproduced exactly as they live in their 
native soils, these specimens represent perfect 
realism and truth, while smaller models show the 

- minute structures of the most important sections. 
Every exhibit is displayed in full bloom, and 
shows the plant at its best, in the full yigor of 

: its life, unlike those kept in conservatories where 

Sunburned Wastes of the Tropical Ame- they languish under artificial conditions and lose 


ricas Covered Architectural Marvels much of the rich beauty that characterizes them 
Erected by Ancient Tribes in their natural homes. 








Faw ° 
Torch and Blowpipe of the Glass Worker Form Delicate Imitations 
of Natare’s Rarest Plants 





Unfinished Copy of Cannon-Ball Tree 


The long delicate stems, the waxlike petals in 
roseate hues, the stamens, finer than silken 
threads, and even the almost invisible pollen 





Coconut Palm or Gorgeous Orehid Finds 
Lasting Expression at the Hands 
of Museum Artists 
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with which flowers are “dusted”, appear in 
faithful reproduction. Many plants are too 
small to be seen with the unaided eye, while 
others exist only in fossil form. Only a thorough 
undergrowth and an attachment for the works of 
nature can bring results that will depict every 
curve and tint. , 

Almost infinite care was taken to get a perfect © 
impression of this plant. It was first thoroughly 
studied and photographed before being lifted 
from the soil. The top foliage was discarded, 
and the rest taken to pieces. The branches were 
cut off and packed, after being numbered with 
their positions on the trunk. The fruits, flower 
clusters, and a mass of leaves were immersed in 
a preserving fluid, and the entire lot shipped to 
the workrooms. Any perishable parts that requir- 
ed restoration were cast in plaster, and the color- 
ing applied on the spot. 





More Lasting than Nature’s Own, the 
Artificial Plant Lacks Only the Scent 


With such perfect models before them the 
artist commissioned with the task of producing 
them in metal, wood, and glass, proceeds to build 
up his specimen much in the same way that it 
grows. First, the stemin made. In the cases of 
trees, the trunk is carved from seasoned wood 
and painted. Then steel dies are cut by which 
the leaves are pressed froma greenish material 
of rubberlike composition. 

The task of making the blossom requires 
delicate handiwork. The glass-blower with pipe 
and torch begins construction of the petals. _He 
works with slender sticks of glass. For the 
flower of the cannon-ball tree about 600 tiny 
pieces of fragile glass were made. for’ each blos- 
som. In every detail they are shaped exactly as 
the preserved model. After the ‘various parts 
are assembled, they go to the artist for painting, 
where, with marked photographs “to guide him, 
the colors assume a harmony which equals the 
most perfect efforts of nature itself, 
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When the plants have been put together and 
the set surrounded by the background that shows 
them off in wild native lands, the effect is such 
as to deceive the eye of any observer, no matter 


how familiar he may be with the real article. 


“Hobgoblins That Dwell in Trees” 


Some of nature’s most grotesque little indi- 
viduals have just made their bow to the public 
for the first time. These midgets of remarkable 
shape are known as “‘tree-hoppers.” They have 
just been portrayed in a number of models at 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. These models are in wax, and the 
photographs were made from them, and are 
much enlarged. 





A Gentleman with spectacles—Lives, when 
* at home, in the Forests of Southern. Brazil 


The tree-hoppers have sucking mouthpieces 
and live on the juice or sap of small trees and 
plants, which they extract from the stems by 
means of their sharp beaks, consisting of several 
bristles enclosed in a fleshy joined sheath. The 
tropical types are gorgeously colored in many 
hues. They have four eyes—two large and pro- 
truding ones, and two below, partly developed. 
Their two large eyes have a keen, droll look, 
and the line that separates the head, in some 
instances, gives them the appearance of wearing 
spectacles. They have four wings, the two 
posterior ones, being smaller and transparent, 
while the anterior ones are more parchment-ike. 
Some are clumsy in flight, and use their wings 
mostly as a parachute, The hind pair of legs 





Mr. Extension Neck— 
Lives in India 


is longer than the front ones; and is employed 
in leaping and jumping to considerable distances, 
which has given to these insects theiz common 
name of “tree-hoppers”’. 

They are especially interesting on accoabt 
of the “peculiar development of the thorax, 
which, in grown specimens, is provided with 
singular horns or protuberances. These horns 
are often so freakish and extravagantly shaped 
that entomologists have hitherto been unable to 
account for their development and form. —_. 

Some have a razor-like elevation on their 
backs. In others the prothorax is an elevated 
nightcap ; in others it is shaped like a tam-o’ 
shanter, and sometimes it has: long horns, one 
on eacn side. Some possess a wonderful sword 
or blade-like appendage, haying  ball-like 
projections, which are often several times the 
size of the body, and covered with long hairs. 

Nature, ever seeking anew and extravagant 
freak outlet for its by-products, has endowed 
these tree-hoppers with the ability to play 
grotesque roles in the insect world. 

Take the India specimen, for example, There 
seems to be no sense whatever init. A horn, 
or growth, rises from its head «and curves 
backward. It suggests the turkey glancing 
over its left should-r at the pursuing headsman, 
This particular tree-hopper also has an anvil- 
shaped hump on its back, and the point of the 
anvil is drawn out twice its length. Underneath 
are the wings. 

Brazil presents a specimen even more 
astonishing, It has a hump on its back shaped 
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Here is a deep-sea taxi ride—a slow moving 
Sea-Anemone being transported on the back of 
the comparatively swift lobster 


like a machinist’s hammer, and an ungainly, 
blunt horn which is directed upward and _back- 
ward and resting on the hammer-head. This 





No more beautiful form of life is to 
be found than the Plumose Sea- 
Anemone, white gray, or delicately 
pink. Scientists at the Heligoland 
station say that specimens of this 
species floating to the surface have 
attracted even the bees with their 
flowerlike appearance 


insect is top-heavy, ungainly and bundled 
together so that it is not certain whether it is 
going or coming. 





A “Flower Show” of the Deep Sea 
At the bottom of the sea the plants are 





The Sagartia, or Widowed Sea- 
Anemone, so called because it lives a 
solitary life, resembles some exotic 
tropical plant. Its beauty is a trap, 
for each of its delicate tentacles is a 
poisonous barb that seizes and stings 
to death any smaller creature 
within reach 


animals. Strange though this may seem, science 
proves it to be literally true. Vegetation is to 
be found only near the surface of the ocean. 
The flower-like life of its vast depths, rivaling 
in beauty the choicest products of the green- 
houses and cultivated gardens of the land, is 
animal life. 

The remarkable pictures on this page were 
photographed by scientists of the biological 
station at Heligoland. Extraordinary patience 
and skill were required to get the subjects, in 
all their natural beauty, into shallow water 
where light could penetrate. 





Making a Power Plant of 
Your Ford 


A power pulley that makes a mobile power 
plant, adaptable to home, workshop, or farm 
needs, out of a Ford is the latest achieved success 
of inyentive genius in making your automobile 
a more accomplished mechanism. 

-fhe simplicity claimed for the invention is 
striking. No jacking up of the car or changing 
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Hero are two Sea-Cucumbers, among the 
strangest of all strange ocean creatures, 
They are cousins to the Starfish, shown here 
paying them a friendly visit, and to the Sea- 
Urchin and the Sea-Apple. Chinese epicures 
frequently pay high prices for Sea-Cucumbers 





This might be mistaken for a beet, 


or possibly an onion. Actually, 

though, it is a photograph of the 

Compass Jellyfish, with opalescent 

floating veils of unusual beauty 
and coloring 
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The Power Pully and a Ford Sawing 

uogs. Below: Sketch Showing how 

he Pully Enables an Anto Engine 
to Run a Small Workshop. 


of wheels <s required. The device is attached to 
the car near the starting crank, by any one and 
withina few minutes. It is fairly small and 
unebtrusive looking, so that it need not be 
detached when not in use. To put the invention 
to worx, cne slips the belt over the pulleys, 
backs the car to tighten the belt, and- starts the 
engine. Speed is automatically controlled bya 
variable speed governor that controls the gas 
feed. A considerable resultant gasoline saving 
and the prevention of engine racing are claimed 
for this governor. A clutch throws the power 
off and oa, so that stopping and starting the 
engine is unnecessary. 

‘These who haye observed automobile engines 
when they are developing maximum _ power will 
realize that this invention enables a Ford engine 
to run a small workshop. 


Mud-Spattered Pedestrians 
Befriended by Inventor 


Motor-Car wheels are said not to splash mud 





Auto-wheel That Prevents 
Mud-spattering 
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_.on: pedestrians .when equipped with 
} the brush here illustrated. 

s| he ‘photograph is from . Paris, 
where a thoroughgcing series of 
“experiments recently was conducted 
to determine the most effective means) 
of splash prevention. 





fie) Safety Bumper Has Canvas 
ag Stretchers 


Bumper arms 
draw the pedes- 
trian into the 
canvas stretch- 
ers. 


Injury to a 
pedestrian 
struck by an 
auto equipped 
with this automatic safety bumper is practically 
impossible, Contact with the pliable front guard 
rail of the automobile causes two arms to‘spring 
out and draw the person struck on to two 
canvas stretchers, so designed as to prevent 
sharp contact with any part of the car. 





Bumper Arms Draw the Pedestrian On to 
the Canvas Stretchers 





Auto Engine Cooks Meals while 
You Ride 


ANGER IN RELIGION 


_ Auto Engine Cooks Meals while You 
a Ride 
An oven attachment for antomobiles bas been 
‘perfected by James HE. Z. Fowle, of Preuss, Ore. 
The oven has a compact rectangular casing, 
shaped so that it will seat snugly over the 
exhatistmanifold of the engine. 
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The top carries two rods term:nating in 
hooks that engage over the radiator stay rod, 
thus bolding the oven securely. Cotee, stews, 
and boiled eggs may be prepared while the car 
is in motion. Hot cakes or fried eggs can be 
cooked on a hot plate at the bottom of the 


oven. 


ANGER IN RELIGION * 


(A REVIEW. ) 


ROFESSOR Stratton is the author of the 
P well-known book—* Psychology of the 
Religious Life.” The book under 
review sustains his reputation as a thoughtful 
writer. Itis a monograph on ‘Anger’. There 
is no other book in the field dealing exhaustrvely 
. with the subject. Those who take an interest 
in the subject will find it a delightful bock. We 
recommend it to our readers. It consists of four 
aris :— 

(i) The place of anger in morals. 

(ii}) The dilemma of religion : 

Anger in the great faiths. 
- (iii) Anger in religion’s growth. 

(iv) The future of anger in the West. 

In this review we shall discuss only the reli- 
gious aspect of Anger and especially its plaze in 
Christianity. 

_ ‘Our author has divided the great religions 
of the world into three classes :— 

(i) The Ivate and Martial Religions. To this 
class, according to him, belong Judaism, Zcroas- 
trianism and Islam. 

Gi) The Unangry religions. Taoism, Vish- 
nuism, Buddhism and Jainism are of this type. 

(ii) The Religions of Anger-supported Love. 
Confucianism and Christianity belong to this 
class. ‘ ; Pe 

Our author has accepted this third type of 
religion as the highest and has given preference 
to Christianity. But his defence seems to be 
half-hearted. About Christianity he says :— 

“The eminence of love in Christianity is so 
fainiliar...that this present account will not be 
misunderstood, if it leave this aspect-unreported, 


* Axcur: Its Religious and Moral Signiti- 
vance, by G. M. Stratton. Pp. 277. Price 8s. 6d. 
(George Allen and Unwin ; 1923.) . 


but dwell rather on the anger of Christianity, 
which is often quite lost to view.” P. 197. 

He then gives some specific examples :— 

“In the precepts of Jesus are the words 
‘ Judge not and ye shall not be judged; condemn 
not, and ye sball not be condemned’. Yet 
against this is his biting judgment of Scribes 
and Pharisees: ‘ hypocrites, ‘blind guides,’ 
he cails them, ‘fools’, ‘whited sepulchres’ ; 
each o= them is a ‘son of hell’; ‘ ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell #’ ‘Put up thy sword’, he 
says to Peter who would defend him, ‘they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.’ Yet 
he alsc says, ‘He that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment and buy one.’ At one time, he says, 
‘Peace I leave with you’; at another, ‘Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth : I came 
not ta send peace, but a sword.’ ‘Resist not 
evil’, is bis precept, yet he himself overturns the 
tables of the tradesmen in the temple, and drives 
them forth with denunciations and blows. 
This man who commanded thai the gift should 
be left unoffered at the altar until there was re- 
couciliation with one’s brother ; and who could 
say, ‘Whosoever shall smite thee on thy left 
cheek, turn to bim the other also’, ‘Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you’, who 
will make no defense before the Rcman judge ; 
who prays, ‘Father forgive shem, for they 
know not what they do,”* is himself angry 
with those who oppose his healing on the 


‘Sabbath. And he freely suggests that wrath is 


found on high: ‘There shall be,........ wrath 


* Luke XXIII, 84, According to all coms 
petent authorities this verse is an interpolation. 
Even in the Revised Version of the Bible, thie 


_ fact has been admitted, 
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upon this people’. And in the parable of 
debtors, when the master was wroth with 
merciless servant and delivered him to 
tormentors till he had paid all, there are 
thes? ominous words: ‘So likewise sball my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from 
rour hearts forgive not every one his brother 
thei> trespasses’” ( pp. 127-128). 

In another place the author writes :— 

“In the Founder of Christianity goodwill 
was joined to violent animosity. He who called 
the peacemaker blessed, and declared God to be 
» friend who would come in and sup with one, 
nevertheless bade his disciples shake off the dust 
tor a testimony against the inhospitable and 
himself drove commerce forth with such violence 
from the sanctuary, that to those who sdw him, 
Le seemad as one consumel with his jealousy. 
There is bere an ample anger, an ample pugnac- 
uy. ; but above and guiding itis a zeal to erect 
_& spiritual house in which God and men can 
éwell together” ( p. 284), 

His Restarks. 


Desenibing the antithetical traits of Jesus’s 
‘enaracter, our author remarks :— 

“Taking the varied elements of this concep- 

-tion ih the Gospels we see in outline the por- 
trait of a man alfectionate, without resentment, 
and ret upon oceasion hot in his resentment.. 
‘Many would say that the parts of the picture 
‘are irreconcilable. I do not myself find them so. 
Love is supreme, but there is in it no softness, 
no relenting toward its enemies: there is 
here ‘the love of love, the hate of hate.’.. 
So passionate is its anger that some can see it 
‘hardly different from Islam, that other child of 
“Judaism....... its love so strong that it seemsa 
‘brother to Buddhism. In truth it is with neither 
of these extremes ; it is opposed to each; yet not 
so violently as these are to each other” 
(pp. 128-129). 

He further says :— 

“,..Jesus is not the fanatic warrior Moham- 
‘mad; noris he the Buddha, seated under the 
Bodh: tree, studying how he may lose the last 
‘race of passion. Jesus was not an emotionalist, 
‘bes ha showed emotion; he loved, he wept, he 
‘lost heart, he grew angry, he attacked” (p. 129). 

Then the author defends Jesus :— 

“Lut his anger was never aroused, to our 
-know-_edge, by some affront to his person, some 
threat to his life or his dignity. He never con- 
tends for property or for convenience. His 

anger is detached from all selfish interest; he is 
enraged again .t those who have had opportunity 
‘abd yet remain opponents of the truth and of 
mercy” ( p. 129). 
* Wa may, on’ the whole, accept the author’s 
daia, but we cannot entirély accept his conclusion, 
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We cannot say with him that “bis (Jests’s) anger 
was never aroused by some affront to bis person, 
some threat to his life or his dignity.” Nor can 
we say that Jesus harmonised Love and Anger 
and that his Love was “anger-supported” Love. 

Let us quote a few relevant passages from 
the Bible in support of our statement. 

When some officers went to apprehend Jesus, 
he said :— 

“Are ye come out as a ainst a thief with 
swords and staves for to take me? Isat daily 
with you, teaching inthe temple: Ye laid no 
hand on me. But this is your hour, and the 
power of darkness” (Luke XXII, 52. 53; Mk. 
XIV, 48-49 ; Mt. XXVI, 55). 

This utterance certainly has reference to an 
‘affront to his person,’ ‘a threat to his life’ and 
‘his dignity.’ And it is not free from some 
degree of heat. 

Jesus was imprisoned and brought to the 
high priest. “ The high Priest then asked Jesus, 
of his disciples and of his doctrines.” 

Jesus answered him : 

“ I spoke openly to the world, 
thou me? Ask them which heard me., 
they know what I said.” 

And when he had thus ae one of the 
officers which stood by, struck Jesus with the 
pelm of his hand, saying, “Answerest thou the 
high priest so P” 

Jesus answered him, “If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil: but if well, why smitest 
thou me ?” John XVITI. ; 

Here his remonstrance was due to a ‘personal 
affront. 

A remonstrance like this, coming from an 
ordinary man, would not call for any remark. 
But as spiritual perfection is claimed for Jesus, 
it cannot be said that according to the highest 
Indian ideal of saintliness, it is sufficiently dis- 
passionate. 

“The Pharisees also with the Saddutees came 
and tempting desired him that he would show 
them a sign from heaven. He answered :— - 

..O ye hypocrites, ye cin discern the face 
of the sky but can you not discern the signs of 
the times? A wicked and adulterous nation 
seeketh after a sign...... » Mt. XVI, 1-4 ( Vide 
also Li. XII, 56). as 

He claimed to be their Me‘siah. It was 
quite natural that they should want a proof. 
But Jesus got angry and called then ‘hypocrites’ 
and ‘a wicked and adulterous nation.’ 

Hers his anger was unjustifiable. 

One Sabbath Jesus was teaching in ‘one of the 


. Why asketh 
Behold, 


‘synagogues, when there happened to be presént 


a woman who for eighteen years had suffered 
from a weakness due to her being possessed. 
When Jesus saw her, he called ber to him. He 
placed his hands on her and she was cured. ‘But 
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the president of the synagdégue, vexed at Jesus 
having worked the cure on the Sabbath, .inter- 
posed and said to the people :— 

* There are six days on which work ought to 
be done. -Come on one of them and get cured 
and not on the Sabbath.” ; ; . 


But the Lord answered him and said :— j 

“Ye hypocrites, doth not each one of you 
on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from she 
stall and lead him away to watering? “And 
ought not the woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, to have been loosed from this 
pe oe the day of the Sabbath ?” L. XII, 
0-16. - . ; : 

The President did what an ordinary ortholox 
Jew was expected to do. Jesus might have 
convinced him of, his inconsistency witkout 
wounding his’ feelings, and it might have pro- 
duced good results. His angry denunciat:ons 
only irritated the Pharisees. 


A certain Pharisee besought Jesus to cine 
with him, and he went and sat down to meat. 
When the Pharisee saw it, he marvelled thaz he 
had not first washed before dinner. The Lord 
said unto him:— = 7 : 
“.. “Now do ye Pharisees make clean the outside 
of the cup and the platter ; but your invard 
part is full of ravening wolves.” a feet 

He denounced the whole class and ‘celled 
them ‘fools’ and ‘hypocrites’ (L. XI. 3744). * 
‘* ‘There was no provocation here. The Phariseé 
who had besought Jesus to dine with him. had 
simply ‘marvelled’ that he had not first washed 
before dinner. The remarks of Jesus were ofens- 
ive and uncalled-for. ; : 
' At the same dinner party he made some un- 
called-for remarks which displeased some of the 
lawyers. One of them said :—“Master......thou 
reproachest us also.” Jesus became angry and 
denounced the lawyers. He said, “.:....... Woe 
unto you! for ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets and your fathers killed them. Truly 
ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your 
fathers: for they indeed killed them and ye duild 
their sepulchres.” 1. XI, 47-48. : 


The mentality of Jesus was very strange. 
The lawyers undid, so far as it lay in their 
power, the wrongs done to the prophets by their 
reriote social ancestors and honoured those pro- 
phets by building sepulchres in their memory. 
Their action was rather praiseworthy thaa not. 
But Jesus turns this action inta a proof of their 
ancestors’ guilt and taunts them with this guilt 
of their ancestors as if they could, before their 
birth, have controlled the deeds of their fore: 
fathers. Vilifying one’s forefathers and taunt- 
ing one with the guilt of one’s forefathers is 


deplorable. It reforms no one and exasp2rates — 


- shall not be unto thee.” 
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everyone.- People ‘cannot usually bear with 
insults offered to their forefathers. 


A Maxepiction. 


“Then began he (Jesus) to upbraid the cities 
wherein most of his mighty deeds were done, 
because they repented not. ; 

“Woe unto thee, Chorazin! ‘Woe unto thee; 
Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works, which were 
done in you, lad been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sack-cloth 
and ashes. But I say unto you, it sha_l be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judg- 
ment than for you. And thou Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down 
to hell: for if the mighty works which have 
been done in thee had been done in Sedom, it 
would have remained until this day. But I say 
unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for 
thee.” Mt. XI, 20-24; Luke X, 12-15. 

This malediction is certainly not “anger- 
supported” love, to say the least. 

He went to preach to certain peoples, and it 
is certain that it was ont of love for them. 
But we cannot appreciate the love which, 
when un-responded to, becomes transformed 
into hatred and angry denunciation. 

Jests once said to his disciples that he would 
go to Jerusalem, but that he would suffer many 
things of the elders and the chief priests and 
scribes and be killed. Peter remonsirated with 
him and said :—‘ Be it far from thee, Lord; this 
But he turned and 
said unto Peter :-—‘Get thee behind me, Satan; 
thou art an offence to me; for thou savourest not 
the things that be of God but those be af men.” 
Mt. XVL, 21—23; Mk. VIII, 31—33. He might 
have answered affectionately. lf Peter did any- 
thing wrong here, he should have been pitied. 

One day there came certain of the Pharisees, 
saying unto him (Jesus ), “Get thee out and 
depart hence; for Herod will kill thee.” Jesus 
said:—‘Go ye, and tell that fox”, etc. Iuke 
XII, 31—82. It is certainly not love-fed anger. 

Some Pharisees went to Jesus and asked 
him :— : 2h 2 
“Master, we know thou art true and teachest 
the way of God in truth... Tell as therefore 
what thinkest thou: Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar or not? But ‘Jesus perceived their 
wickedness: and said: “Why tempt ye me, ye 
hypocrites P’? Mt. XXIT, 16—-18. Here his 
anger is not ‘love-supported’. He might have 
convinced them without losing his temper. 


‘A Cuapter or Ancry DeNnUNcrATIONS. 
In oné of his sermons, the Fharisees and 
scribes were vehemently denounced. 
(i) “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees— 
hypocrites” is used seven times. He used also 
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( 11) Woe unto you, ye blind guides, 

( iii ) Ye fools and blind ( twice ), 

(iv } Ye blind guides, 

(v) Thou blind Pharisee, . 

( vi} Whited sepulchres, 

( vii ) Ye serpents, 

( vii: ) Ye generation of vipers. Mt. XXIII. 

We do not know whether such greetings will 
be now defended as friendly greetings. Strange 
must have been the mentality of the Galilean 
society where such greetings were so normal and 
innozent, and stranger still must be the mentality 
of ocr Christian brethren of the twentieth century 
who defend such a sermon. Who can now 
imagine a loving preacher giving such a Galilean 
sarmon in modern times? Such abusive language 
is now considered to be quite unmannerly. 

No one can pretend to say that such vilifica- 
tions preceeded from an emotion of love. What- 
evar micht have been the cause, there is no 
denying the fact that Jesus hated the Pharisees 
aad the scribes with all the hatred of his heart. 

Further citations are unnecessary. From the 
passages cited above, we can conclude- that the 
love of Jesus was not always ‘love-supported’. 
I? we say it was always ‘love-supported’, we must 
at the same time say that that love was of 
such a nature that, if unaccepted, it would be 
turned into hatred and denunciations. 

Then what was the nature of his anger? Let 
us discuss, 


Tue Narure ov ANugR. 


Animate nature has been endowed with many 
life-saving instincts. Of these, Fear and Anger 
ocsupy a.very prominent place. Whena creature 
is in danger of life, it will be influenced either by 
Fear or Anger, or by both. Ifthe creature be 
weak, it will be possessed by fear and will try 
to save its life by flight. But if it be strong 
enough t) resist the enemy, it will get angry 
and attack the enemy. This is the general rule, 
but in niany cases both the emotions may be 
intermingled. 

Primazily Anger was a purely biological 
in-tinct. lt is usually accompanied by facial 
and other physical contorbions—snarl or 
sneer, the one-sided uncovering of the upper 
teeth and the showing of the canine teeth 
in particular, the raising of the eye-brows, 
the openicg of the mouth, the distention of the 
nostrils, the reddening of the face, being some 
of the symptoms. These are signs of threaten- 
ing or attecking the enemy or getting one’s self 
reacy for attack or defence. These symptoms 
betray the primitive animal origin of Anger. 
Bui in higher animals and in man, its sphere 
has been largely extended. In man it has refer- 
ence to what James calls “he Empirical Self or 
Me”. “In its widest possible sense a man’s self is 
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the sum total of all that he can call his own; not 
only his body and his psychic powers, but his 
clothes and his horse, his wife and children, his 
ancestors and friends, his reputation and work.” 

When anger has reference to this ‘Empirical 
Self” z.¢. to “Me and Mine’, it may be called 
“ligoistic Anger.” 

In some cases anger may ‘rise out of al- 
truistic motives. For example, if a weak man 
is cruelly tortured by astrong’man, the spec- 
tator may be roused to righteous indignation. 
In many cases these two motives are intermixed. 

Tite Anas oF Jusus. 

Now what was the nature of Jesus’s Anger? 
No man is always self-centred, and Jesus was a 
great man. So it would be madness to say that 
his anger was always egoistic. But there is no 
doubt about the fact that his anger was not 
always altruistic either ; it was sometimes 
intensely egoistic, 

His Fixup Ipea. 


Jesus was obsessed by one fixed idea and he 
could never think of ideals different from his 
own, Like Arjuna looking only at the eye of 
the bird, he could see only one point and that 
was his own stand-point. His view thus became 
extremely narrow. He thought that whatever 
he thought and did, was always right and fully 
right; and those who differed from him were 
wrong and totally wrong. The Pharisees and 
the Sadducees were then the leading men of the 
time. He thought that it was only owing to 
their perversity and hypocrisy that they would 
not follow him and would remain as ‘goats’, and 
it was owing to their perverse and hypocritical 
teachings that the common people also remained 
goats and would not become his ‘sheep’. When 


“such was his reasoning, it was then but natural 


that he should denounce the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, ; 
U NPSYCHOLOGICAL. 

The mind of Jesus was highly unpsychologt- 
eal. To him the changing of one’s belief and 
religion was as easy as the putting off of an old 
garment. But the human mind is not so simple 
an organism as Jesus assumed it to be. It is a 
highly complicated organism. All its units 
are interconnected. No unit can exist or act 
in isolation, by itself, or in itself. Tf an unit 
be attacked, all the units will stand as one 
united and undivided organism and will try to 
repel the attack. No inimical guest can per- 
manently find a resting place in the mind. 
Such is the constitution of the human mind, 
Such a mind cannot be suddenly stormed except 
in solitary cases and under very exceptional 
circumstances. Ifa new doctrine be preached 
toa man, it will be repelled if it be inimical to 
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the mental constitution of that’man. But it 
will be easily assimilated, if it be friencly 
to the cherished ideas and beliefs of the man. 
The assimilation depends upon its relatzon 
to the whole past of the man.. The present 
must be a continuation of the past, or the old 
must be so modified by training as to make she 
new a continuous part of the old. 

i Jesus took ro cognisance of the vast appercept- 
ive mass lying below the surface of the mind. 
He thought that a man could be mace a believer 
or an unbeliever by threats and denunciaticns. 
Herein lay his fundamental error. 

The Pharisees and the Sadducees did aot 
accept him, mainly because what was in tkeir 
mental background did uot allow them to 
respond to the new doctrine. And Jesus could 
do nothing to modify that background. He 
thought they were all perverse and hypocriiizal, 
they were a generation of vipers and were 
sons of hell. He thus became furious with tLem 
and denounced them in season and out of 
season. Sometimes his harangue was a long 
series of denunciations. (Mt. XXIII). 


SENSIBILITY AND PERSONATITY. 


- Jesus was a man of excessive sensibility and 
of strong personality. He could brook no oprosi- 
tion, whether that opposition came from his 

‘friends or his-foes. “W-henever‘any one ignored 
or. slighted or contradicted: him,.his anager 
was at once roused. In his angry mcods, 
he would. call even a friend ‘Satan’, Upon the 
enemies he showered the most opprobzious 
epithets. 

PsycHo-ANALYSIS. 


Let us now discuss another aspect of Anger. 

Can a man vilify and denounce any one with- 
out contorting his face and other limbs? Storm- 
ings and thunderings cannot but be accompenied 
by such contortions. But what do these contor- 
tions mean? Why does a man show his cenine 
teeth when angry ? It is the suppressed act of 
tearing the enemies into pieces and thus killing 
them. Jesus did not certainly kill his enemies, 
put he did more than that. He threw them into 
everlasting fire to be consumed there throughout 
eternity. The Psycho-Analyst would cal ita 
symbol, It is the symbol of the pleasure of 
revenge ;—the symbol of enjoying the suffezings 
of the enemy ;—it is the symbol of enjcying 
their weeping and the gnashing of their teeth. 

The enemy is being eternally consumed ia fire 
and not being allowed to die. . 

Cain a sympathetic and kind-hearted man 
picture such a scene without a shudder ? “What 
sort of man was he who could create such a 
hell P Certaihly the anger..of such a man can 
not be “love-supported”. ; 

He predicted the destruction of Jerusalem, 


Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum aad other 
places. How would the Psycho-Analyst explain 
it P Cursing is impotent rage. Had Jesus 
been able to lay these places desolate by his own 
hands, ha would have done that then and there. 
As this was found to be physically impossible, 
he reserved it for a future time wlen “there 
shall be great distress in the land and wrath 
upon the people; and they shall fall by the 
sword and shall be led away captive into all 
nations and Jerusalem shall be troddem down of 
the Gentiles.,.... » TL. XXI, 24. 

Such would be the fate of thcse towns 
because they did not or could not accept him. 

This is vindictiveness. 

PLACE OF ANGER. 

Then is there no place of Anger in Morality 
and Religion? We must assign a place to 
anger at many stages of civilization Savages 
cannot survive, if they do away with anger. 


. By their anger they must strike terror into the 


heart of the enemies and kill them if reeds be, or 
there is no. hope for their remaining alive or 
free. Even at a comparatively high stage of 
civilizasion, anger cannot be dispeased with. 
Anger is a very useful weapon in the hands of 
society and government. Their anger may not 
reform the offenders but can restrain them from 


-doing evil ; and this is not something negligible. 


But we cannot expect every one to be armed 
with this weapon. There are at present execu- 
tioners and policemen ; but we camnot expect 
every man to do the duties of policemen and 
executioners. There are men who cxn show 
violent anger and cow down others. Buz refined 
natures cannot thus bemean themselvas. 

What is essentially necessary to lower forms 
of religion, becomes a hindrance to a higher 
discipline. Here there is no room for Anger ; 
its place will be taken by Equanimity, Sympathy 
and Love. Anger is an infra-raticnal animal 
instinct. Why should we be a slave to such an 
instinct ? Our privilege is to throw off this 
animal inheritance. We are to be rational, dis- 
passionate and equable in temper. 

Suppose we consider a man wicked, hypo- 
critical and Satanic. How can we r3form him ? 
Never by anger. What is needed & Sympathy 
and Love, and Reasoning supported by Sympathy 
and Love. The more serious the disease, 
the greater the need for Love and Sympathy. 

We doubt not tbat this ideal will in time 
be accepted even by the Christians. And the 
signs are not wanting. Our author quotes the 
following portion from a letter written by 
Erasmus to Luther— 

“J think courtesy to opponenis is. more 
effective than violence. Old institcticns cannot 
be rooted.up in an instant. Quiet argument 
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amay. do ,more than wholesale condemnation. 
Avod all appearance’ of sedition. Keep cool. 
Do not get angry. Do not hate anybody” 
(a. E84). 

In one place the author SAYS :— 

“Tke current of religious approval, as well as 
secular, flows away. from anger” (p. 238). 

In another place he writes :-— 

“Anger and hatred are, with a goodly number, 
courted a belittling of the soul” ( p. 287 ). 

In enother place, the author writes :— 

“An ever-larger body.of. Christians aim to rid 
themselves and others of indignation, to be 
aqueble of temper, tolerant of all difference, 


love. 
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sympathetic even with those who are ravaging 
the world’s most precious spiritual possessions” 


(p. 241). 


. We are certain that the Christian world can 
not long remain obsessed by the ideal of so- 
called ‘love-supported’ anger or ‘anger-supported’ 
Sooner or later it will throw off the 
thraldom of this anger-fed religion and will 
accept with gratitude the Indian-ideal of Madird, 
Karund, Mudita and equanimity of temper. 


MAHESCHANDRA GHOSH: 


{in ‘a second review, the author’s treatment 
of the other religions will be dealt with. | 


THE OLD OLD STORY 


By SANTA, CHATTERJER. 


Cuaprer ITT. 
£0 long as summer lasts, man’s experience 
‘tells him, no doubt, that winter will come ; 
‘but the present so engrosses man’s life that he 
‘does not give the due either to the past or to 
the future. That is why every winter finds 
a ercwd of old men bearing witness to its un- 
rivalled severity during the last fifty years. 
During the last fifty years every winter had 
witnassed the repetition of the same opinion: 
Lasi year, when the winter clothing had - 
takea refuge under the lid of steel.trunks after 
doing their duty through ‘the cold months, 
Karena had not thought that those would be 
Lars te combat when the next winter came. 
The i soy of a new-born spring was at that time 
painting the memory of winter with misty 
colocrs of unreality. In the intoxication of 
a pleasing obsession, no one worried about 
the inevitable. 
keeps its youth for ever, Winter came. 
Witk it arrived a train of ancient evils. ‘The 
: dented boxes had to disgorge their wealth of 
ags-worn woollens. Those who had the ad- . 
vantage of a youthful circulation could 
manege with these, but old Tarinikanta gave 
up tae struggle after a few days and said to 
“Karuna, “Karu, this time the winter is very 
savers. | wonder if I would survive it.” . 
Karuna knew that Dadamashay would 
, never go beyond a mild hint in expressing his 


But the youthful spring never ~ 


wants. She, therefore, was- s- busily outs 


“together bits of flannel with the help‘of'a 


machine borrowed from Sailaja of the second 
floor. Aruna was taking her musi¢ lésson next 
door. She wasvery keen on music. If she 
had been at home, Karuna’s work would have 
progressed quicker with her help ; but Karuna 
would not dream of saving a little trouble at 
the cost of her sister’s beloved hobby. That 
is why she -had not called Aru. Karuna 
wanted to spare Aruna any trouble that she 


- could,’. because she had lost her mother ata 


very young age and the burden of household 
duties had not spared her delicate shoulders. 
Her early youth was one of premature dry- 
ing up of the fountain of joy. Dry duties 
did the work toa perfection, Her constant 


“effort at keeping the spring alive in Aruna’s 


- life was, as it were, an effort to get back her 
own girlhood and youth, lost so untimely. 
.Whenever she remembered the smiles and 
the playful hours that cruel duty had stolen 
from her life, the gap that these had left in 
her heart, and how her restless feet had been 
fastened ‘with the iron chain of duties to 
keep her away from the charming temptations 
whick for ever tried to draw her away with a 
rare magnetism ;—whenever she remembered 
‘these, her heart filled with uneommon tender- 
ness for the mind ‘of Prana. which had an 


aversion for work, 
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Her arms were getting numb with the 
strain of continuously turning the sewing 
machine alone. She was tired after the 
day’s work, and this loneliness was an extra 
fatigue. If some one works near at haad 
or even talks, the burden of work loses muzh 
of its burdensomeness. Just as mothers feed 
their unwilling children by telling them talas, 
Karuna wanted some one to make her forget 
her work by telling her stories and tkus 
make the work light. But no one came. 

Her back was aching, her hand felt nerve- 
less, Karuna left her work and went and 
stretched herself upon Ronu’s bed. 

She thought, would she finish her life in 
this cruel moriotony ? Would she have to 
pass her life in this rented house of disco7d- 
ant patch-work, with this impertinence 
from a part-timer maid, and with this care- 
fully prepared innutritious food? Would 
she have to sleep on the floor, day after day, 
from the hour she first clung to her motaer 
till the moment when her soul would at last 
dodge her cruel fate ? Would she have to 
wake up every morning in that narrow ccrner 
with her sorrowful heart? 

Her youth strove to disown such pessim- 
ism. How could man go such a long and 
weary way if the colouring of hope were not 
the richer the younger one was? Karun&’s 
hope painted a picture of a charming future 
to relieve her heart of its sorrow. It vas 
not possible that she should have to suffer 
eternally. She could almost see herself 
going about a happy homestead with no 
worries and no so1rows to darken her lize, 

The daily anxiety for food, the day-bng 
work had disappeared, and she was realicing 
one by one her life’s desires. What she had 
not to-day and what pained her by its absence 
would one day be waiting for her. This was 
the consolation that hope whispered into her 
ear, 


She suddenly found the image of their 
new acquaintance Abinash among the fleet- 
ing pictures of people which adorned her 
glorious future. She laughed at her own 
strange imagination, and thought: “Dear me, 
what a thief man’s mind is! Let it see rome 
money and off it goes after it.” The image 
faded away like the others and Kazuna 
busied herself anew in building up some new 
scheme of an enchanting life. 

A neighbouring clock struck six, Any 
further weaving of dream garlands would 
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ruin the day’s routine; so she gct off the 
bed and suddenly started turning tke sewing 
machine on a garment of soxe sorb with 
great vigour. The sound of somebody’s foot- 
steps filtered through the curtain, and Ka- 
rund stcpped in hex work. She turred round 
to find Abinash standing on the shreshold 
with a strange widow girl.* Karina came 
almost running oub of the room in astonish- 
ment to receive them. ‘They had been ac- 
quainted only a week, but Abinash had 
managed to call four times within tkat period 
on the strength of old-time friendship, 
And to-day he had’ come with & companion ! 
Abinash said in a tone tuned tc :ntinacy and 
friendly claims, “When are you com ng to our 
place? I have brought Satada- to-day ; so 
you have nothing more to say.” 

Karana thought, “As if without Satadal’s 
visit I should have had any right to accuse 
him!” She said nothing, but came up and 
held Satadal's hand, She could have enter- 
ed the room straightaway with Satedal; but 
inspite of her one-time acquaintence with 
Abinish, when she was four, sia hesitated to 
invite him into their only bed- aad sitting- 
room, ‘arinikdnta was ont ard the door of 
his study: was closed from inside. The only 
way into it lay through this bec- aad sitting- 
room. 

Abinash noticing her hesitaticn, 
‘Who is in the room 7” 

Karuna answered, “No one,” 

“Then why are we waiting,” said Abinash, 
and, pushing aside the curtain, he continued, 
“let us get in.” 

Karuna went in with Satadal,ard Abinash 
stepped in after them with nis koots doing 
their best in the way of noise to add to the 
impressiveness of the’ceremony. She went 
through into Tarini’s study and seated the 
visitors there, after opening the small door. 

After offering Abinash tke orly chair in 
the room, Karuna went out in saarea of match- 
es and atonce returned to light the lamp. 
She felt a bit awkward in havirg tb place the 
kerosene lamp on a table wkizh tad half its 
varnish worn away, before people who lived 
in an environment of glittering electric lamps 
and costly furniture. But her heart told her 
that those who were known to be poor had 


asked, 


* Hindu widows in Bengal, dress in simple 
syhite and make no efforts at sel?-decoration, 
This gives them a distinctive appzarence. 
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no reason to attempt to hide their well-known 
poverty. But even the eternally defeated fail 
to forget the shame of defeat; so inspite of 
what her heart told her, she put the lamp on 
the table very shyly. In order to give the 
worn-out table as good an appearance as 
possible, she deftly pulled down the table 
cover, which Aruna had made, a little more. 

The visitors, however, were hardly inspect- 
ing tke poverty of the room. They were 
busy looking at the best ornament of the 
room—the beautiful young girl who appeared 
so shy and embarrassed. With bent head 
Kazuna was trying to tidy up the room a 
little more, and was wondering what she was 
to talk about before these wealthy people. 
She could enquire after their health and so 
on. She looked up to discover two pairs of 
ayes already fixed upon her and she lowered 
her head again. Abinash began to play the 
hoss inthe house of people he was visiting 
and said, ‘‘Why are you remaining standing, 
Xaruna ! Sit down.” 

Karuna sat down hurriedly by the side of 
Satadal, on the wooden bedstead which 
servad the purpose of a backless settee. 

Abinash said, “This is Satadal, my elder 
sister’s daughter. Of course she is not fit to 
mix with cultured people like yourself. Yet 
I brought her, because one who has good qua- 
lities herself would see good in all. Otherwise 
I have no reason to expect that you would be 
charmed with the company of a crude village 
girl who is not particularly burdened with 
either good looks or any other assets.” 

Earuna began to feel thoroughly uncom: 
forteble at this candid introduction. What 
ashame to insult a poor girl at a strange 
house! She now had a good look at the 
girl. It was true that Satadal was not beau- 
tiful as a lotus*. In fact she was quite plain, 
rather dark and built on a small scale. Her 
plain dress helped toadd to her age and 
gravity. But for her widow’s dress, she 
eculd easily pass as a girl of fourteen, But 
the shadow that life had cast on her was 
tkat of tragedy and was unlike the happy 
skadcws that play with the light of the 
morning sun. One must have had experience 
of burning sorrow to own such an expression, 
And one could not have such experience at 
such an early age ;—Satadal was more pro- 
bably twenty-three or twenty-four than 


* Satadal means lotus in Sanskrib, 
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fourteen. The introduction that Abinash | 
gave to her was contradicted by her silent 
expression, but she was not conscious of this 
contradiction. That is why she felt too shy 
to stand before Karnn&’s culture with her 
shameful ignorance. Her shyness was in- 
creased by Abinash’s silly comments, Clasp- 
ing both of Satadal’s hands tightly, Karuna 
said to Abinash, “I don’t understand why 
you talk thus. We may make a greater dis- 
play of ourselves, but that does not prove 
that our real worth is very great. The musk- 
deer does not realise what a precious thing 
it has ; and you are likewise unable to appre- 
ciate whoever is near to you.” 

Satadal was gratified at this kindness 
and said in a low voice, “Don’t you please say 
such things. We are not fit even to touch 
your feet. What do we know of this world 
of ours ? We have learned to handle pots 
and pans since childhood and these alone will 
keep us company till the end. If we get any 
spare time, we utilise it in petty quarrels, 
just for a change.” 

Karuna said, “Not that we are any better 
than that. Only our surface paint is better 
suited for deception and hence our advantage, 
And should you even be abit less educated 
than I am, it is not so much your fault as of 
those who brought you up.” 

It was a perfect surprise to Abinish to 
find that the girl who was dumb with shy- 
ness a minute ago, could talk like this. That 
a poor girl could comment upon the conduct 
of a first-rate guardian like himself and that 
to his face, was beyond Abinash’s imagina- 
tion, Hitherto he seemed to hold the opinion 
that telling people unpleasant things to their 
face was his own sacred and unchallenged 
monopoly. Others were created to listen to his 
summary judgments. Especially, those who 
were below him in wealth, name and in- 
fluence were undoubtedly meant to be mere 
listeners, and women did not count at 
all. That is why he, in his surprise, 
attempted to change the topic and enquired, 
“Where is Aruna? Call her.” 

Karuna said, “She will be coming very 
soon.” 

Abinash asked, “Why soon? 
at home ?” 

Karuna did not know that it was custo- 
mary to call on .people and ¢éross-examine 
them in this fine style. She was feeling 
amused with Abingsh and his queer ways. 


Isn’t she 
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It would not have done any harm to say thit 
Arana had gone toa neighbouring house for 
her music lesson ; but to see the fun she said, 
‘Yes, she has got some work in a neighbour- 
ing house. She will come back presently.” 


Abinash was invincible. He said, “Oh 
work? I believe it is very urgent, whab? 
Aruna is a child, she should not be sent 
out on errands,” 


Satadal put in hurriedly and said, “Of 
course the work is suited to a child, or way 
should a child go after it ?” 


Karuna smiled and said, “It is nothiag 
very dangerous. She is learning music next 
door.” Abindsh enquired, “Really, thsn 
Arun% must be good at singing? If she 
took lessons from an expert, she would Jo 
wellin future. Music is quite the thing now- 
a-days, Why don’t you both learn music 
from a professional ?” 

Before Karuna could say anything, Sata- 
dal said, “It is not possible to do so regularly 
“in addition to school work.” Abinash never 
listened to her, and went on, “Sital Baba’s 
daughters take lessons from Lachhminarayan 
Ostad, * Such ostads are rare now-a-days. If 
you want to learn, engage him. I can ar- 
range everything.” 

Karuna was a bit grave this time. 
said, “It would not suit us now.” 

Arun was coming up the staircase singmg 
and keeping time with a bunch of keys which 
was tied to the end of her sari. She was 
singing one line of a song by Rabindranath 
Tagore : ; 

“T have kept ready a lotus-throne in a 
golden temple.” 

She was singing the same line over and 
over again. But her music stopped suddan- 
ly when she heard the voice of strangers in 
the sitting-room. She inserted her head 
through the curtain for a second and with- 
drew it hastily. Karuna smiled affectioncte- 
ly and motioned her to come in. 

Aruna arched her neck and came in, She 
went up to Karuna and stood behind her, 
resting one hand on her back. Abinash seid, 
“You have a beautiful voice ; please sing a 
song.” 

Aruna was very much pleased to get this 
compliment ; but it would be injuring her 
reputation to sing at the very first requzst. 


She 


* A Master Musician. 
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She expected to be requested at least twice 
and said, “Ido not,...” 

But Abinash cut her short, “Oh, you 
need not worry if you do notkrnew eny good 
songs. Sing the one you were singing just 
now. I donot see any instruments here. 
Never mind, sing without accompaniment.” 
Poor Aruna could say nothing more, She 
hid her face behind Karuna’s back and sang, 
“Oh Beautiful One, it is a festive night at 
my house this day !” Karuna was feeling a- 
bié uneasy that this song should be sung 
before Abinash; but as it was at his own 
request, she was trying to be satisfiel, Aru- 
ni did not stop to take breath afser finishing 
the song, but exclaimed, “Ncw it is your 
turn, Satadal-di*! I shall not let you go 
unless you sing.” 

Satadal was pleased at being addressed 
as didi so soon after acquaintarce. She said, 
“T am not so well qualified as you are, dear. 
Teach me some songs and ther I echall sing 
to you.” 

Arun& nodded dissent in a vigorous fash- 
ion and said, “Oh no, I shall not listen to 
that! You have made me sing, now you 
must not play a trick.” 

Satadal smiled and drew Aruna near her, 
“T shall sing another time,” ske assured her 
in a low voice, ; : 

Arun said, “No, no, that won’t do.” 

Karura, understood why Setadal felt shy 


and admonished Aruna, “Oh. stop Arn, 
Don’t insist like that.” 
Abinash had not heard Satadal. He 


said, “Satadal does not knov how to sing. 
What is the use of asking her ?” 

Aruna stood up and cried out, “Oh, in- 
deed ! But she herself said...” 

Karuna said in mild rebuke, “Aru, have 
I not asked you to stop?” Aruna stopped 
without Enowing the reason for this excessive 
considerateness. 

Karuna motioned her to go downstairs. 
Abinish commenced a lecture on the fasci- 
nation of music, with occasional rsqueste to 
take Lachhminarayan as a teacher. 

Aruna suddenly reappeared with some 
refreshments in two dishes. Karuna took 
these 7rom her and sent her down again for 
some drinking water. Abinash, in a sudden 


#«Di”? is short for didi, elder sister or cousin , 
used aso in addressing friends and acquaintan- 
ces older than oneself. : 
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fit of gallantry, stood up to relieve Karuna 
of the burden of refreshments in her two 
hands. Karuna said, “Oh, no, don’t trouble 
please,’ and put one of the plates on the 
table in front of Abinash and the other she 
offered to Satadal. The latter went sudden- 
ly aghast and said, “Me!” Karuna could 
understand the situation and felt a bit un- 
nerved. But Abinash was highly indignant 
at this behaviour of Satadal, and said, 
“Why do you keep her waiting, take it !” 
' Satadal appeared to be dying of shame. 
How could she accept food in the evening 
and that from a heretic? That would be ab- 
solutel7 against socio-religious custom | But 
how could she refuse Karuna’s offer? She 
knew chat Karuna was offering her refresh- 
ments in all innocence. How could she 
hurt the feelings of one whom she had 
Hked at first sight? And Abinash 
there, & silent but merciless judge. 

Karuna looked once at both of them and 
mace 2 move to place the plate somewhere 
away from Satadal. Abinash said, “Give it 
‘oher. What is the use of delay 7?” 

Karuna answered, ‘Oh, she need not take 
that. I was giving it to her by mistake.” 

“But what else are you going to get for 
her ?” 


Karana said, “No, it would not be neces- 


sary to get anything for her,” 

Satadal was overwhelmed with grateful- 
ness and the joy of getting out of an embar- 
rassing situation. Abinash looked at Karuna 
with su=prise.’ Wonderful girl ! 

Cuaprer IV 


‘By his own efforts Abinish had come out 
of the atmosphere he was brought up in as 
en orphan, and had found a new setting for 
himself. It was the normal thing in his 
ckildhood’s home to live on the day’s earning, 
ard when his parents died, they did not 
lpave behind anything for poor Abinash, 
with the exception of a new-born baby 
brother who was left to be looked after by 
its boy brother. Abinash’s sister was at 
that time the slave of her father- and 


* Hindu widows do not take food when and 
where they please. They generally have one 
simple vegetarian mealaday. In this case, 
to add to the perplexity, Karuni was not an 
orthodox Hindu. Hence any food touched by 
her was “unclean”, 


stood. 
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mother-in-law’s will, She had come to 
nurse her dying mother,and had to look 
after her baby brother during the 
three months that her mother struggled 
against death. When her mother died, 
Charubala went back to her father-in-law’s 
home and took the baby brother with her. 
But her matrimonial relations got furious at 
this display of affection for a mere somebody- 
else’s child. ‘The mother-in-law said, “Good 
God ! If only the old fool had sense enough ! 
It is a nice thing to shove his son on to other 
people’s shoulders. But, pray, who is going 
to pay for the nurse, the milk and what not ?” 
Charu merely wiped her eyes. Her father 
came to know of this through well wishers 
and expressed a desire to send Rs. 15 per 
month for his son’s upkeep. Charu’s mother- 
in-law was very glad and wanted to put the 
money in her own cash box ; but Charu said, 
“J will never take money from my father to 
bring up my own brother.” 

This led.to a perfect Kurukshetra, * The 
ma-in-law said, “Then send that mother. 
eating ogret out of my house. There is no 
place for him in this house. 

Charu was afraid lest the evil words 
injure her brother. She blessed her brother 
a thousand times, prayed for him in secret 
and sent him back to her father, saying, “I 
am- not quite well just now. Please keep 
khokat for the present with you. I shall take 
him again after a time.” 

When khoké came back, his aunt remark- 
ed, “My goodness! See what a rogue that 
gitl has become at her age !| She wants more 
money ; so she has sent back the boy with a 
lame excuse.” 

The father was ill. He could not judge 
his daughter with fairness and was angry at 
her conduct. The aunt, though volubly 
affectionate, could not look after the child 
on account of gout! Soitfell on the boy 
Abinash to look. after his baby brother. But 
he was absolutely fed up with his aunt and 
sister. That his own sister could behave 
like this was beyond his ken. He slowly 
began to develop into a confirmed misogy- 
nist. 


* The great battle in the Mahabharata in 
which the whole of India took sides. 

+ If a child loses its mother in infancy, it 
is superstitiously held responsible for‘the death. 

~ A common pet name for male children, 
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When his father died, his sister wrote to 
him in secret, saying, “If you send khoka to 
me, I shall look after him. You are ioo 
young to take proper care of him.” Abinish 
got furious and sent a mau with a verbal 
message, “You need not earn fame by taking 
charge of a three-year-old boy after I have 
brought him up since the age of ten months, 
He has learnt to know people, and you know 
he would not like to live with younow. I 
know when I see people trying to white- 
wash the past. The one who has so far 
looked after khoka will be able to carry on 
for some time yet.” 

The messenger used his native genius 


to give the message a proper setzing 
and colouring, and as a result, Charu’s 
parents-in-law went wild with indigna- 


tion. Charu did not utter a single word, 
fearing that it might injure her broskers. 
Abinash was hot-headed. Who knows he 
would not say something even more rude 
and bring down on his young head the wrath 
of older relatives? So she kept quiet. 
Abinaish’s auné came and said to him, ‘Do 
you see her diplomacy ? She is trying to get 
the- full benefit out of this affair without 
incurring any risk.” 

Abinash thought it was true. But he did 
not admire the aunt for the enlightenment. 
He even thought that parents had no right 
to die without providing for their children. 
He wondered why people married when they 
had no means, in case of death, to .ersure 
their offspring even a bare ‘existence, 
Others might. spare the deceased, but not so 
Abinash. All had left him behind, helpless, 
except his child brother ; and he learned to 
love him and him alone. The others did 
noé count. 

Abinaésh wasa man of wide experience 
while only eighteen and was convinced that 
unless one had money in this world one had 
no tight to be happy or respected. So he 
came tothe capital, Calcutta, in search of 
betterment. He had his young brother with 
him. The rich mian at whose place he was 
making fruitless efforts at money-making, 
noticed his perseverance and suggessed to 
Abinash that he would send him to England. 
But Abinash did not believe that people 
could go outof their way like this to do 
good to others. He asked, “ How shall I 
repay you your money ?” 


The boss said, “Why should you- at all 
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repay ? You will remain with us like one of 
my sons.” 

But Abinash kept up and asked, “Have 
you any dearth of sons in the house ?” 

His boss had never listened to a sillier 
question; he said, “May be, there is not, 
but that does not necessarily prevent me 
from desiring another. Don’t-you see, you 
are my own caste * and can become one of 
us quite easily ?” 

Abinish said, “Yes, now I understand.” 

The understanding was not difficult to 

arrive at. The question arose, whether the 
ceremcny should precede or succeed his 
sojourn in England. The mistress of the 
house opined, “You should never trust a man. 
First put the shackles on and then let him 
loose ; that is my philosophy of life. Other- 
wise,’ once you give them a chance to run 
away, they never wait fora second. They 
are for ever yearning to go wrong; don’t 
you expect a man to remain under control 
unless properly married,” 
’ The master said, ‘Well, if he be so keen 
on going wrong, let him go wrong alone. 
What is the use of attaching the girl to him ? 
If he does come back to us, inspite of 
masculine wrongheadedness, we shall marry 
them.” 

The mistress said, “You do not understand 
these things. If Fate has ordained her to 
suffer, she will, whether you like it or not. 
But if you let him go out without taking the 
vows, it would be sheer waste of good money.” 

But the head of the house would not 
listen to her advice. He did not leave Fate 
to work out his daughter’s future, but him- 
self took ahandin things. A girl of ten 
could be kept unmarried for yet.some time, 
and during that period one could train her 
up to bea fit wife to one returned from 
England. Abinish was extra-enthusiastic 
at this proposal, and he went away to Eng- 
land in great glee. 

The boss was a bit suspicious, but this 
was overshadowed by his admiration for his 
own wisdom. 

Khok& was abont seven or eight at that 
time. It would be a simple thing to pay a 
few annas to the village schoolmaster for his 
education, nourish him ona daily ration of 
a couple of handfuls of rice and make him 


# Marriage among the Hindus is generally 
within the caste. we 
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ran errands just for health and discipline. 
It pains people to pay for services of the 
neture of looking after the cows and the 
kabis or running to the grocer’s for stores ; 
but one feels extremely happy if these can 
be had free. And Abinash was going to 
Eag-and and, may be, would turn out to be 
azreat man. It was wisdom to propitiate 


him. _ Hence the hearts of both Charu’s 
atectiorate mother-in-law and Abindsh’s 
afectiorate aunt suddenly grew full of 


tendarness for khoka. It would not do to 
nsglact one so near and dear! One should 
nct mind if it cost a few paltry rupees! 
Koka was lovingly hailed from both sides. 
Charu snatched him away as soon as she 
foand ser mother-in-law’s heart growing 
tender. The aunt said, “She has smelled 
money; would she give him to me now? She 
is nos a girl of that sort. She runs on smell 
like a beast of prey. And look at Abinash| 
IT ano surprised athis behaviour. Iam his 
own aunt, and he sent the boy toa mere 
matrimonial relation! Where is our self- 
respect now ?” ; 

Abinash philosophised that when money 
was the mainspring of this display of love and 
affecsion, it did not matter where the boy 
went ‘That his sister was in any way sincere 
in her attachment to the boy and that her 
erstwhile reticence in giving expression to 
hez tzue feelings was due to a fear of injury 
to her brothers, was an idea which never 
cross3d his mind. That idea grew in the 
heart of him who basked constantly in the 
senskine of his Didi’s warm affection and 
learnzd to consider the poor environment 
immaterial in the scheme of happiness and 
bliss. 

Abinash had gone to England with the 
idsa of becoming a barrister, but as soon as 
he acrived there, he went straight to Cam- 
bridge tc obtain a degree. Before he could 
get shrough his terms, the age of his future 
wire obeyed the dictates of Bengali custom 
and began ‘to increase at a terrific rate in 
orcer to cross the limits of decent un- 
marriageability*. But man’s age was not 
subje2t to any such custom, and Abinash 
weat about in many fields to seek new 
knowledge, free from any anxiety about his 


* According to orthodox Hindu notions, a 
gir. ought-not to be allowed to reach -even her 
teens anmarried. 
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age. He informed his future father-in-law 
that he would be a foo] and his life would 
be hardly worth living, unless he could 
gather all the knowledge he could ina land 
where so much was to be learnt. But the 
lofty pile of the future son-in-law’s 
scholarship does not conceal from view 
the daughter’s age, nor does the weight 
of his learning press her down and dwarf 
her so as to make her appear younger 
than she is. So the father who was afflicted 
with the daughter kept up a constant 
fire of reminders to Abinash to come back 
inspite of an unsatiated desire for knowledge. 
Abinash informed him that he had not come 
to England merely to tread its soil and to 
learn that its inhabitants were white-skinned, 
but to. do something worthwhile. The 
owner of the bank roll thought that recalci- 
trant youth, like armies, marched on the 
stomach, and decided to stop Abinash’s 
allowance in the hope that vocal pyrotechnics 
would come to a halt as soon as the internal 
combustion engine ceased to be fed, So 
news reached Abinash that if his return 
was further delayed his allowance would’ be: 
stopped. 

Man does not speak in firm tones unless 
he has something to fall back upon. 
Abinash had, before going to England, 
raised no objection to his master’s proposal, 
because he had neither money nor knowledge. 
Tet no man show contumely to uninvited 
generosity, was his motto; and he also be- 
lieved in future solutions of future problems. 
But when he obtained a fattish scholarship 
after a few years’ stay in England, his voice 
changed key and in volume. When he came 
to know of the stoppage of his allowance, he 
wrote, “I thank you very much for what you 
have done for me so far. No one but a really 
large-hearted man helps another in such a 
disinterested manner. And no one except the 
lowest of the low-minded appropriates other 
peoples’ money without any qualms of con- 
science. I shall pay back, when I return, all 
your money, as soon as I am able to do 
80. 

And how could one keep one’s daughter 
unmarried any longer, after the prospective 
son-in-law had written a letter in. this strain 7 
The father began to look for some other 
bridegroom, : 

When Abinash returned after a long 
eight years in England, he did not go to his 
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one-time master’s house. He had boaried 
the home-coming boat after taking med cal 
‘service with a salary. But as soon as he 
could find sufficient money, he gave up 
service and started an independent practice. 
He rented a big house and kept carriages as 
part of his business paraphernalia. 

The life which he now began to lead -vas 
the perfect opposite of his boyhood’s life in 
the village home. He had suffered much in 
that life, and, may be, for that reason and 
in order to forget those miseries, he did not 
even look at his past on his return fiom 
England. He was, as it were, a new man, and 
the past had no claims upon him, Abinjsh 
had imagined that perhaps he would, after 
cutting off all connection with his relaticns, 
be able to build up a new life after his cwn 
ideal in a new place amidst new neighbours. 
Men often imagine that the proximate en- 
vironment contains all the sorrow and bitcer- 
ness in creation, and that if one could cut off 
all relation with this and shift toa far away 
unknown corner of existence, one would find 
eternal and unadulterated bliss. Aan 
forgets the seed of sorrow which lies 
embedded within. 

Abinash was afraid lest the past shculd 
east its shadow on his new life in any way; and 
so he had made noclaims on those whom he 
had known in the past, nor allowed any of 
them to make any on him. But he could not 
deny him who was mainly responsible for his 
sorrows in the past. The little brother 
whom he Lad cherished in his heart, wkose 
memory had often made him restless during 
his long sojourn ;~—that little man drew Aim 
once even to the remote home of his sisier. 
Abinash overlooked all his sister’s and 
niece’s sobs and snatched away his brother 
from his village nest of happiness and 
love, amidst a storm of protest and heartache. 

But unhappiness is often the shadow cas; by 
man’s selfishness. The new life did not blossom 
as Abinash wanted it to. Wealth, wkich 
he thought was the source of all happinass, 
was amassed at the cost of strenuous life ; 
but where was happiness? The glamouz of 
riches made him suffer along with many 
others whom he made to suffer, but the thing 
whose pursuit gave rise to so much pain, was 
as far from realisation to-day as ever. 
Wealth and “splendour could not fill the 
vacuity of his life. When, in former years, 
he led a miserable life, he had mistakenly 
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sought wealth in order to be happy; but 
now in the days of his prosperity he found 
that his misery was not due to the lack of 
wealth. He knew he wanted something 
else, but what it was and whica way it lay, 
he did not know. So he groped about in the 
dark. 

While returning from their call on 
Tarinikanta, Abinash had a mind to give 
Satada. @ good lecturing on her conduct at 
that gentleman’s house. But he forgot all 
about tkis noble intention on the way. In 
his mind the bright and spirited image of 
Karuna had quietly shoved aside Satadal’s 
shrinking and shy personality to a corner 
imperceptibly and occupied ics place with- 
out his knowledge. 

Satadal met Abinash at dinner time and 
became absolutely stiff with feaz and shame. 
On other days she would enquire after his 
health, ask for his advice and instructions on 
household affairs, and coax him to eat this 
and that, and soon; but to-day she dared 
not utter a word Who kncws her voice 
would not remind him of her offence ? She 
trembled to think of the punishment that 
would be meted out to her by this merciless 
judge for her grave offence against modern 
etiquette. 

The food was on the table. She was 
serving with a spoon silently and system- 
atically. As to quantities, she did not 
ask any questions, nor did Abinash care 
about the matter. His mirc was busy 
solving some secret problem. He had not 
noticed Satadal so far. She wes giving him 
something with the help of a fork when 
suddenly a heavy bunch of keys which hung 
from the end of her sari fell on the table. 
The noise woke up Abinash from his 
reverie, and he said, “I forgos; you are in 
this house !” 

Although the significance of this excla- 
mation was hardly clear, she went red even 
under her dark complexior. Her eyes 
were immediately lowered like those of a 
guilty person. Abinash did not care about 
her condition but went on, “Satadal, you 
write to khoka, don’t you ?” 

Satacal was surprised. Lifting up her 
eyes, sie said, “Yes; but why?” ; 

Abinash seemed abit relieved. He said 
“Don’t you know, 
Trini Babu before I went to England ? 
was very kind to us, 


3 
I lived next door to 


He 
Now we haye again 
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eome tc live in the same neighbourhood as 
ais, and we ought, for the sake of old times, 
50 invits them to our place.” 

Satadal had never any reason to suspect 
shai hez uncle had any deep love for old times. 
3ut when he gave expression to such a senti- 
ment, she had to say, “Oh yes, one ought to 
ivite cld friends and be nice to them.” 

But she did not quite follow what this 
had to do with writing letters. Abinash 
soon made it clear. He said, “You know 
how tc write letters; it is your duty to 
write tc Karuna and Aruna to come to our 
place. Write something in a very polite 
sort of way. I shall send it over to them. 
If you cannot write, however, tell me ;I 
chall write it out and you can copy it.” 

Satedal had an idea that it was for 
cther people to invite Abinadsh and it 
was for him to. specialise in refusing, as far 
ss possible. That he cared so much for 
inviting others was a revelation to her. 
He used to invite men friends once in 
e while, after having dined out at theirs 
nore than three times as often; but Satadal 
rever had anything to do with these invi- 
tations. His lady friends got their returns 
in the shape of invitations to a theatre or a 
cinema >r fora drive in the Maidan. And 
Eatadal never took any part in these. The 
poor village girl had no occasion to meet 
the cultured set that Abinash called his own. 
She was like a cheerless dependant in the 
Louse o- Abinash; she had a claim to a 
tigher place, but she never dared to make 
is, nor got achance to do so, So she was 
very much surprised at this sudden kindness. 
She could not worry out for what good deed 
she had. been awarded such a great honour, 

Abinash was thinking out the details of 
this inv-tation. After atime, having failed 
i> draw anything out of Satadal, he suggest- 
ed, “Next Thursday is a school holiday. Let 
cs invita them that evening; what do you 
gay?” 

As i: he always waited for Satadal’s opi- 
rion | Satadal answered, “That would be all 
right.” 

Abinash did not say anything more, but 
sft the room and went to his own study 
cpstairs His mind was still busy with 
Earuna. . 

The women whom he had known before 
going te England were mostly his relations, 
He never worried about them willingly ; but 
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very often they made him worry about 
them. The idea that they produced in 
Abinash’s mind regarding women in general 
was notone of which womankind would be 
proud. He used to say: “Women should be 
classified with leeches ; they stick to you so 
long as they can suck your blood, but leave 
you the moment they have had enough.” 

He did noé seem even to recognise the 
existence of women of his own age or there- 
abouts. He saw them play about as children 
and then marry into a family of their parents’ 
choice, and lead a blind sort of life ; not only 
blind, but one might even say, inanimate, 
without exaggeration. They suffer in silence 
as if notendowed with speech, cannot choose 
their own way of life, nor respond when soul 
calleth unto soul. If the person to whom 
they are attached, walks with the head up in 
the air, they follow the noble example ; if on 
the other hand, he crawls along in the dust 
or flounders in the mire, they copy him 
blindly and dutifully. If they lose this 
blind man’s staff, they are left to eke outa 
miserable existence In the house of some 
other person. If Fate ordains, they suffer un- 
ending misery ;if not, they get along like 
lifeless things. And some day they evolve 
into leeches like the aunts whom Abinash had. 
His sister wasan undiscovered jewel which 
never made itself known to Abinash. He felt 
supreme contempt for Satadal, who was the 
daughter of this sister. The other women, 
whom he classed with stocks and stones, 
never came near enough to him, 

He knew some ladies in Calcutta, but 
they could not give him satisfaction, Among 
them some had real culture but hardly any 
craving for publicity, and some had swelled 
heads filled with things other than mere 
knowledge. These latter, with their display 
and vanity, resembled the paper baloons which 
embellish the blue sky on festive occasions ; 
and they formed the majority of those whom 
Abinash knew. He had gone about with 
them fora long time, hoping to find happi- 
ness, but had discovered after a while that 
gilt was brighter than gold 


So he was actually surprised when at 
length he .saw this unassuming daughter of 
poverty. She had no make-up to entrap men, 
no affected modulation and smart phrases to 
take the mind captive ; but she’ had the spirit 
and dignity which the daughters of wealth 
had not. Abinash felt thoroughly disgusted 
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when he found ladies sacrificing their opinicns 
to please big men like himself. Their words 
made one think that they felt never so happy 
as when they succeeded in pleasing the 
so-called great men. But still he was so used 
to this cheap flattery that Karuna’s quiet 
self-assertion had wounded his egoism, He 
could never even dream that a girl in Karu- 
na’s position would dare to displease him. 
But it was this very undreamt-of thing which 
drew him the more towards Karuna. 

Abinash felt proud that he had so Zar 
successfully evaded the carefully laid snares 
of the rich parents of marriageable daughiers. 
His mind never forgot itself while receiving 
homage from these well got-up beauties for 
whom wealth had such fascination : but now 
his own mind began unconsciously to form 
plans to ensnare this poor girl. 
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Abinash had realised at first sight that 
Karnna had a distinct personality. There- 
fore in order to know her better, he began t¢ 
call on them very often on tke strength of 
old times. Even Satadal, who had been left 
with the lumber so long, was krought ont as 
an instrument for developing a friendship 
with Karuna. She was placed on the pedes- 
tal of hostess to facilitate the carrying out 


of his ideas, Yet, just before he fell asleep, 


Abinash remembered with a sudden pang 
that Karuna had neglected himself, the 
famous physician, and given Dreference to 
Satadal, his poor relation. 


( To be continued ) 


Translated from the Bengali by 
ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 
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My Reucton: By Jamsetji Dadabhoy Shroff. 
Published by Messrs. D. B. Laraporevala Soas § 
Co. Bombay. Pp. 120, Price Bs. 8. 


In this book the author explains symbolically 
the popular religion of the Parsis. It is divided 
into six chapters—the headings of the chapters 
being-—-(i) My Fire-Temple: the Gate, (ii) The 
Holy Fire, (iii) Manthra, (iv) Rituals, (v) Yatha 
Ahu Vario, (vi) On the Sea-shore : My Mecce. 

The author makes some curious mistakes. In 
one place he writes—“Thus also in the Vedant 
we find that not only close association but a 
mere sight...of Vashista Muni brought immediate 
death and deification to the cow, the squirrel and 
the son of a King” (p. 68). Even the name of 
Vasishtha is not found in the Vedanta, 
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Ayn Inman Harry Lire: By Khashi Ram. 
Published by the author ( Tarn-Turan ). Pp. 119, 
Price. Re 1. ; 

The subjects dealt with are :—Health, Edu- 
cation, Social, Life Work, Wealt:, Contentment, 
Religion and Self-realization. 


Bucpursti¢ Parnosopny tn InzIaA Anp Ceynon: 
By A. B. Keith. Published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Prese. Pp. 339. Price 10s. 6d. 


The book is divided into three parts. The 
first part deals with ‘“ Buddhism in the Pali 
Canon.” The second treats of “ Developments 
in the Hinayana.” The third describes the “Philo- 
sophy of the Mahayana” and the fourth part is 
on “ Buddhist Logic.” 

The author has, in this book, discussed many 
importart points and the discussions are learned 
and scholarly. But the results are mainly negative, 
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Hie conclusions are, in many places, vague 
and incefinite. In one place he writes that the 
“Buddha “ spent a blameless life in the years 563 
to 483 B, C.”, which seems to mean that he was 
born in 563 B.C. and he died in 453 B.C. In 
ancthe? place he writes—“ The normally accept- 
ed date placing his death in thedecade 487-77 
B.C. dapends on a correction of the Sinhalese 
traditicn, which strictly interpreted would give 
vather the date 544-43 B.C. for the Parinir- 
vara cf the Blessed One.” He éonclndes the 
cheptez by saying that “the case against the 
traditicnal date is insufficient to justify its 
rejecticn out and out” (pp. 32). 

Abcut the second Buddhist council our author 
says that “ the only verdict of scientific history 
tmmust b3 that the council was a figment of the 
pious or fraudulent imaginings of a sect which 
desired to secure for its texts and specially for 
the new Abhidhamma a connexion with the 
greatesi Buddhist sovereign” (pp. 19). 

Abcut the date of the Pitakas, he says: “We 
have..moderately secure ground for thinking 
that in the two centuries after Asoka the Sutta 

- Pitaka of the Pali Canon was coming into being 
anc in the same period we may place the reduc- 
tion of the Vinaya Pitaka in the composite 
form in which we have it” (pp. 20). 

Abcut the Abhidhamma Pitaka, he writes: 
* All that can be said is that in the third century 
A.D. the Abhidhamma Pitaka seems to have 
been siudied in Ceylon. Bunt we are without 
means 3f judging precisely at what date the old 

Masikas were formed into our present texts, 
possibly after the Christian era” (pp. 24). 

Pali, which is the language of the canon, is 
according to the author, “plainly and undeniably 
a post-Asokan literary dialect, assuming much 
communication between the learned monks of 
different parts of India...... Pali came into being 
such as we have it, by a slow and complex pro- 
- cess oczupying some centuries, and variations of 
plage” (pp. 24-25), 

The author says that the Abhidbamma “was 
composed from the first in Pali, whereas the 
Vinaye and the Suttas were redacted in Pali— 
dovbiless with many additions of original com- 
- positioa—on the basis of earlier works in a 
- dialect more closely vernacular” (pp. 153). 

These conclusions may seem strange to 
many, but Buddhist scholars are not unaware 
of these theories though there is no unanimity 
amongst them. The author has simply discuss- 
. ed the conclusions arrived at by distinguished 

scholars. His book is based mainly on their 
researches. But strange to say, he writes 
* But is is strange to find that western criticism, 
ruthles in proving the claims of its own sacred 
_ scriptures, has treated the Pali Canon’ with a 
respect ‘so profound as to regard with open 
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hostility any attempt to apply to these sources 
of information the same dispassionate scrutiny 
which is demanded from the researcher into the 
history of Christianity.” 

The author is a very careful writer, but 
even he is not always a safe guide. Many 
Brahmans used to come to hear Buddha’s dis- 
courses. On such occasions Buddha explained 
to them, that birth did not make a real Brahman 
but that Brahmanhood consisted in leading a 
virtuous life. From such discourses our author 
has come to this curious conclusion—* The 
Buddha sought, indeed, it would seem, to estab- 
lish his followers as Brahmans, by the adoption 
of the principle that birth cannot make a mana 
Brahman, but only virtue” (pp. 121—122). The 
mistake of our author is ludicrous, he has utterly 
failed to understand the Buddha mentality or I 
should say, Hindu mentality. 

In one place he writes, “‘ The end of misery is 
conceived as a place where there,is neither earth 
nor water, light nor air, neither the infinity of 
space nor the infinity of intellect, nor the absence 
of everything, nor the laying aside both of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, neither birth nor 
death” (p. 67). Itis quoted from Udana VIII, 
but it occurs also in the “Itivuttaka”. In the 
original we have the word “ayatanam”. The 
author translates it by “place”. In some 
places it may mean “place” but here it is quite 
inappropriate. This “ayatanam” is considered 
to be a place where there is no infinity of space. 
It is quite unmeaning. The proper English 
synonym is “ state”. 

In one place he writes, “In the Majjhima 
Nikaya we do meet a passage which denounces 
in sei terms as folly the conception of the exist- 
ence of the self after death as identical with the 
absolute, the nearest approach—and that not in 
the earliest part of the canon—to a formal at- 
tack on the absolute” (p. 140). The statement is 
misleading. The Buddha says nothing about 
the self being “¢dentdcal with the absolute.” What 
he says is that what men call self is not perma- 
nent. According to the Buddha there is only 
one existence which is permanent and that is 
“ Nirvana”, which is really the absolute ; but it 
cannot be identified with the self which is cha- 
racterised by consciousness. 

In one page he writes that “in the Jhanas the 
expert attains the conviction of utter non-exist- 
ence” (p. 48). He forgets to mention here that 


. there. are two stages higher than that of the 


perception of utter non-existence (Mahap, IIT, 33- 
41; Maj. N. Sutta 26). 

There are in this book omissions and even 
mistakes. But these are unavoidable in the 
present state of our knowledge. Buddhistic 
scholarship is still in its infancy and the ideas 
are in a chaotic condition, : 
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. The time is not yet ripe for writing an aceu- 
rate history of Buddhist Philosophy. The Pali 
Texts have been only partially translated end 
the greater part of the Mahayana Text still lies 
buried in the Tibetan and Chinese versions. 
Whatever is now written cannot but be provi- 
sional. The author’s book, though learned and 
scholarly, is provisional. But it is a valuable 
production and should not be neglected simply 
because it is not final, 


‘New Ligut upon tas Pattosopuy or Inpia: 
By D. Gopaul Chetty, with a foreword by L. B. De 
Beawmont, D.Sc. Published by J. M. Dent & Sons 
Lid. London § Toronto. Pp. XXXVI+218. 
Price 8s. 6d. ° 


By “Indian Philosophy” the author means 
“The Philosophy of the Saiva-Siddhanta” and 
the sub-title of the book is “Swedenborg and 
_ Saiva-Siddhanta.” : 

The author has, in this book, explained: the 
principlés of the Saiva-Siddhanta (S. 8.) and 
Swedenborgism (S.) and has shown some points 
of similarity. But we sometimes forget that 
there is a similarity even between a man and a 
beast. Even the most dissimilar things are not 
quite dissimilar. , 

Our author says, “The educated Hindus have 
lost faith in their. Saiva-Siddhanta merely 
becanse there is no one to explain it to them”... 
cee LE only Saiva-Siddhanta is preached in thé 
light of Swedenborg’s teachings, the result will 
be phenomenal. The Christians of the new 
dispensation and Saiva-Siddhantis will become 
united to each otuer in bonds of fraternal love 
as members of the same Church. Then only 
there will be true religion coming into existence 
in India. The spiritual conquest of India by 
Christ will take place through the teachings 
of Swedenborg. That revelation must be spread 
far and wide. I am quite sure that in halfa 
century such a Christianity will be able to do 
ten times as much work as the orthodox churches 
have done in the last three centuries. India is 
a land of philosophy and Indians require philo- 
sophy to convince them. Swedenborg’s philo- 
' sophy is-the best suited for the purpose......... I 
therefore make an appeal that preparations be 
made at once for the spiritual conquest .of India 
by Christ as interpreted by Swedenborg.” (Pp. 
209—210). : 

But we are certain that this appeal will never 
be responded - to. : 

The anthor’s implicit belief is that what is 
found in Swedenborgism (S.) is acceptable and 
that the Saiva-Siddhanta (S.S.) can also be made 
acceptable by showing its similarity to S. But 
cannot both the premises be wrong P 

What is highest in the 8. 8., requires no 
Swedenborgian prop and what is lowest can 


i9i 
never be acceptable simply because it resembles 
S 


What is necessary is to separate the kernel 
from the husk and to present this kernel to our 
countrymen. 

But this the author has failed to do. Neither 
in the interpretation of the S.S. nor in that of S, 
has he Cistinguished between the essentials and 
the non-essentials, between the permanent and 
the ephameral. On the other hand he has ac 
cepted and defended many puerile and supersti+ 
tious dectrines of both S. and the S. 8. 

The book may be read with profit as an ex- 
position of Swedenborgism and the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta. But the author’s exposition has thrown 
no new light on the 8. 8. Our country is already 
immersed in superstition and in irrational and 
pernicious mysticism. So the wholesale importa- 
tion of Swedenborgism into the religions of our 
country will make confusion worse confound- 
ed. Itis helpful only to those whose intellec- 
tual and spiritual level is very bigh—because 
these only can reject what is puerile and un- 
-wholesome, can accept what is rational and 
beneficial and can appreciate the value of the 
higher type of. mysticism. 


Mauzsu Cuaypra Guose. 


OntHe Maraix: By Aldous Hualey. Chatto 
and Windus: 6s. net. 


It has been said that the observations of a 
well-informed scholar do not make an essay 
unless that ‘scholar possesses the essayist’s 
intangible gift. The gift is intangible, and 
hence indescribable but we feel its presence if 
it happens to be there and it is certainly 
here in this volume. Of excellence in this 
line we have had perhaps too much in recent 
years. Mr. Lucas, Mr. Lynd, Mr. Gueddla, Mr. 
Agante, Mr. Priestly and how many others! 
Hardly have we recovered our breath from 
climbing the altitude of one, comes the next 
eall; and we get no breathing space. Close on 
“Masters and Men” comes “On the Margin” and 
we find ourselves asking which delights us most. 
Such.a question is futile; all wecan do is to 
grasp the enjoyment that comes to our lot and 
thank Ged it is so ample. 


lt is difficult to say which things in this 
volume appeal to us more than others. Certainly 
there a line of division between the purely brilli- 
ant pieces like “Centenaries” or “Water Music” on 
the one hand and the more solid critical works 
like “Subject-matter of Poetry”, “Ben Jonson” or 
“Chaucer” on the other. The former are brilliant 
indeed, made up of the purest texture of clever- 
ness and imagination, The water-music is of a 
dripping cistern : “Drip drop, drip drap drip drop. 
So it goes on, this water-melody, for ever without 
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‘an end. Inconclusive, inconsequent, formless, it 
is always on the point of deviating into sense 
and form. Tivery now and then you will hear a 
‘complete phrase of rounded melody. And then— 
drip drop, di-drep, di-drap—the old inconse- 
quence sets in once more. But suppose there 
‘were some significance in it! Perhaps for those 
whe have ears to hear, this endless dribbling is 
as Pregnant with thought and emotion, as signi- 
‘deans as a piece of Bach. So little would suffice 
‘to turn the incoherence into meaning. The 
musis of the drops is the symbol and type of the 
“whole universe ; it is for ever as it were asymp- 
‘totic to sense, infinitely close to significance, 
but never touching it.” 

_ There are purple patches in essays like that 
on “Eubject-matter of Poetry”, but the whole 
‘thing rests on a solid foundation. It imparts 
‘information at the same time that it delights, 
‘it em3odies universal truths as in: “An abstract 
“idea must be felt with a kind of passion, it must 
msan something emotionally significant, it must 
“he as immediate and important tio the poet as a 
personal relationship before he can make poetry 
of it.” Poetry, in a word, must be written by 
“enjoying and suffering beings not by beings 
exclusively, dowered with sensations, or, as 
exclusively with intellect.” On “Ben Jonson” and 
“Chaucer”, it is difficult to say anything new 
without raising controversial issues; and one 
feels doubtful about Mr. Huxley’s theory that 
“a consciously practised theory of art has 
never spoiled a good artist, has never 
dammed up inspiration, but rather, and in most 
cases profitably, canalized it.” One doubts 
whether any positive general statement can be 
true cf all artists,—one doubts whether in most 
cases orectice does not: precede theory. One 
doubts ‘tall the more when Wordsworth’s example 
is citec, for it is now more than a century that 
Ccleridge pointed out how the best of Words- 
worth’s poetry owed its excellence to the neg- 
Ject of his own canons of art. But leaving 
such Issues aside we can agree with the main 
lines of argument, with the idea, for example, 
“Humours do not, of course, exist in actuality ; 
they ara true only as caricatures are true. There 
are times wheu we wonder whether a caricature 
is not, after all, truer than a photograph ; there 
are times when it seems a stupid lie. But at all 
times & caricature is disquieting; and itis very 
goca for most of us to be made uncomfortable.” 
Or again on Chaucer, “Like many other sages, he 
perceives that an animal is, in a sense, more 
human {hana man. For an animal bears the 
same relation to a man as a caricature to a 
portrait. It reveals all the weaknesses and ab- 
surdities that flesh is heir to.” One enjoys the 
talk on Chaucer’s irony and humour, on the 
parallehsm with Anatole France, on so many 
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other things, but one feels the futility of discuss- 
ing all these in a journalistic notice, for if Plato - 
condemned the poet’s work as twice removed 
from reality, what would be the measure of con- 
demnation on criticisms of the critic’s views on 
the critical biographies of poets ? 


ABHINAVA GUPTA. 


Homan Cuaracten: By Hugh Elliot. (Long- 
mans, Green § Co.) , 

The purpose of the author is to lay the 
foundation of a new science—the science of 
human character. The scheme presented in the 
introduction is at once ambitious and nebulous ; 
and’one hasonly to read through a few chapters 
in order to assure himself that he has before him 
a mass of platitudes. The new science, we are _ 
told, is to base itself upon every known subject 
of study, scientific and literary. In the -actual 
execution of his plan the author has given us 
nothing more solid than literary quotations and 
epigrams. The author entertains a peculiar view 
of Psychology. The new “Scientific” Psychology 
is not an exact science and cannot serveas a 
stable foundation. But it can be substituted by 
his own Psychology manufactured from literature 
and personal fancies. What little use the author 
makes of psychological data shows that he has 
not tried to follow the modern development of 
Psychology. His misuse of well-known terms 
and misstatement of psychological facts are ~ 
deplorable ; and indeed, it seems that the author 
of “Modern Science and Illusions of Professor 
Bergson” has his own pet illusions. - 


x. 


Tue Tricnrnopory Rock anp is Trempies: 
By S. E. Devasikhamani, B. A. Price eight annas. 
Pp. 30. (1923) 


This illustrated booklet is intended for the 
tourists who happen to visit the Trichinopoly 
Rocks. The author has striven his utmost, with 
the help of illustrations, to present the readers 
with accurate informations. This booklet will be 
of much help to those for whom it is intended. 


Cuiyciurur Disrricr anp ts ANTIQUARIAN 
Remains: By 2. 8. Venkatesan. Pp. 180. Price 
not mentioned. (1923) 

This little brochure is intended merely as a 
guide to pilgrims visiting the ancient places of 
sanctity in the Chingleput District (e.g. 
Kanchipuram and Pakshi Theertham). The 
compiler has given much useful information 
for which he deserves thanks. But we regret to 
point out that many printing mistakes have crept 
into this book. 


Prasat Sanya, 
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Annual Report of the Madaripur Public Intrary 
for the year 1922. 


The Madaripur Public Library is one of the 
three similar institutions of the Dacca Division, 
the - other two being situated at Dacca, 
‘which are mentioned in the Governnent 
Report as “well-equipped and popular inszitu- 
tions.” The Library is nicely situated on the 
bank of a tank and has a fine reading-room and 
hall which is utilised for popular lectures. The 
-snecess of the institution is due as much to public 
support as to the zeal and self-less exertions of 
its indefatigable Secretary, Babu Bhubaneswar 
Sen, pt. We need more of the type of silent 
workers like this gentleman in order to mak3 our 
mofussil towns little centres of culture and light, 
and not merely hotbeds of party factior and 
political strife. 


Y. 


A Russtay Gentbeman: By Serghet Aksakoff 
( Oxford University Press—The World’s Classics ). 

“A Russian Gentleman” is one of the classics 
of Russian literature. It is not a classic ix the 
sense in which Chesterton would have it—a book 
which every one admires but no one reads. On 
the other hand, it is a book which every Russian 
‘child is taught to read and appreciate for him- 
self, It contains the simple annals of a house- 
hold and makes delightful reading. Itdoee not 
chronicle extraordinary happenings, but is 
an apotheosis of the every-day life in the coun- 
- try-side—a life where morning tea and dnner 
are events, where reading alond and cards are 
the favourite pastimes, where a visit to the mill 
is an adventure and where angling is the most 
exciting sport. Visits to and from the reletives 
disturb the even tenor of the life of these coun- 
try-folk and an elopement, a death by poison, 
a marriage, and the birth of a son come to re- 
lieve the dead uniformity of their life. Over 
this world rule Stephan Mihailovitch, the Pro- 
vidence of the place, a man of strict integrity, 
of passionate and even furious temperament and 
of steadfast affection. Fond of straight dealing 
he hates evasions and meanness and beaaves 
like a wild beast whenever his anger is exzited. 
But when the storm is passed he becomes a kindly 
gentleman. Round him stand his wife, aways 
in terror of her husband and, her scheming daught- 
ers; his sona timid and awkward youngman, 
capable of intense affection ; his daughter-m-law 
full of wit and beauty and fond of lording it 
over others. Mihail Kurobyessoff, a dranken 
and hardened bully with a smooth and po-ished 
exterior and a host of other minor characters 
from the cook to the valet. All these are vividly 
portrayed and every one of them fits in wish the 
scheme of the work. There are graphic descrip- 
tions of the landscape and the country-side 


which linger in the memory. The book is . 
prose epic of family-life and contains vivid des- 
criptions of men, events and natrre. It is written 
in a direct and simple manner and is remarkabls 
for the perspicuity, ease and pur‘ty of its style. 


Hints on Nationa, Epucatioy tn Inpia: Bs 
Sister Nivedita. (Udbodhan Office, Mukherji Lanc, 
Baghbazar, Calcutta. Price Ie. 1-8.) 


Now-a-days when National Hducation is 
much discussed and little undersiood, it is bes 
to read and reflect on these essays by one who 
was really a Pioneer of National Kducation ia 
India and who, though alien by birth, had 
adopted the country as her own. Sister Nivedita 
was not an abstract thinker cnly but one who 
lent her hand to many practizal projects alsc. 
She had a rare insight into the educational needs 
of the children and the women and her remarks 
about their education should be taken to heart 
by all educationists. She did not want Nationel 
Education merely, but nation-meking. “Nationc! 
Edueation is a training which has a strong colocr 
of itscwn, and begins by relating the child to 
his home and country, through all that -s 
familier but ends by making him free of al 
that is true, cosmopolitan and universal.” To 
her education is mission, the iceal of educaticn 
service ; and the ideal teacher is one who combinrs 
sympathy with knowledge. A student should be 
taught not only to imitate, memorise and repro- 
duce, but to create. His feelings should Le 
trained and he should be developed from with » 
and net from without. She makesa strong pl-a 
for manual education which is nota question 
of mechanical skill only but an :ntellect.al traia- 
ing as well, On the whole the book is stimulat- 
ing andis written in a simpie homely styie. 
The author’s fervour is infectious and her oct- 
look is broad and these things entitle her vietvs 
to careful consideration at our hands. 


Soxes vo Myriitna: By Sri Aurobindo 
Ghose. (The Arya Publishing House, Caleut:a. 
Price Re. one and annas four). 


The book isa collection of poems most of 
which were written by Sri Aurobindo Ghese 
between his eighteenth and twentieth years, 
Though here and there one ‘inds immaturi-y, 
over-emphasis, and imitativeness, yet moszly 
the pcems display the poet’s capacity for genuine 
feelinz, noble enthusiasm anc rich descript-ve 
power. In some of these poems the poet deri~es 
his inspiration from the Greeks, though towards 
the end he abandons the Sicilian Olive-groves and 
Parnassus and vows to drink deep from Ganges 
upon whose shore the flowers of Eden blew. 
The book is full of lofty memorial vers«-— 
verse which commemorates men of letters like 
Bankim, Madhusudan and Goethe and patrists 
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like Paraell. There -are- some translations from 
Plate, Mzleager and Chandidas and these show 
the 20et’s early affinities. “Lines on Ireland” 
shows the poet's noble sympathy. with oppressed 
nationalizies and the Lost Deliverer is | worthy 
to renk with Browning’s Lost Leader. The 
anguish of love is uttered in many places in noble 
aad Cignified verse and the book is, on the whole, 
wortay cf the youthful poet. We miss here the 
epic grandeur and the profound application of 
ideas to Hfe of “hove and -Death” but that is 
anotker tale and is meant for other times.. 


_ Pan Opprassion or-1H8 Poor : By C. F. An 
drewe ( Sanesh & Co. ei Madr ce Price 
Fee 1, 


The dead-lock at Chandpur is now an old, 
unhaopy, far-off thing, but its significance should 
alwars be borne in mind. Mr. Andrews does not 
only set forth the facts but also draws a moral 
from ihen. It is a heart-rending tale, redeemed 
only dy tae divine faith and patient resignation 
of the labourers, the philanthrophic zeal of the 
volunteers and the sympathetic attitude of the 
tawnsemer. We read how the labourers were dri- 
yon oat of the shed of the railway station to 
the cpen foot-ball ground when the rain was 
falinz copiously and how Gurkhas pushed for- 
ward the helpless women and children with the 
butt-ends of their muskets, They were in this 
destitate condition when cholera broke out and 
provel fetal to. one out of fifteen. This was the 
last dzop inthe cup of misery but it did not en- 
feeble the resolution of the poor nor exhaust the 
resources of the workers. The Bengalis, the 
Marwaris. the doctors and laymen aJl vied with 
each cthe> in succouring the wretched. The in- 
habitents of Chandpur flung open the door of 
their aouses to provide-shelter to the labourers. 
However the work of repatriation had to be 
delayed 2n account of the strike of the 
ralwey men and the steamship labourers. 
But everything came to a happy end and the 
labourers found their way back to their houses 
with the help of the volunteers. 


In addition to the scenes described and the 
events narrated, the book also contains glimpses 
of she autaor himself, We see the author now 
moving ‘nthe cholera-stricken camp, or 
reasoning with the officials, now encouraging the 
-yoiuntzers or asking the labourers to take heart. 
We se2 his deep humanity, his reliance on God, 
his fervens advocacy of the poor and his child- 
like faith -n the writings of the Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagcre and in the scriptures. His serenity 
of judgment and sobriety of views stand out 
promizently in his treatment of the question of 
‘strikes whtle no one can question his veracity, 
who ccmes to the book with an open mind. 


i a 


The book.is really a, ‘tract for the times’ and 
deserves to be widely read. 


Perrumue ox Harta: By H. Chattopadhyaya, 
The Shamea Publishing House, Aghore Mandir, 
Mount Road,-Madras. Price Rs. 8. 


This is the fourth print of Mr. Chattopa- 
dhyaya’s muse and it is richer, sweeter and 
more delicious than the rest. The poet has a 
rare combination of the sensuoitis, mystic and 
humaze elements of poetry and this gives to his 
work an astonishing variety and richness. He 
does not revel in the colour of a flower only, he 
does not only remember that ‘it pulsates with 
life but it gives him thoughts also which lie too 
deep for tears. Colour, vision and pity—these 
things he possesses in an eminent degree. He 
likes the richly yellow mango, the autumn, the 
lightning splendour and the passing pride of 
painted plume of the peacock. Says the 
peacock :— 

- “Richer I count a gorgeous death 

Than life that has no lines in it.” 


He has not only an eye for colour as in 
“Youth’s purple heart-bud of desire 
Opened into a flower of gold. 

He sang, The world is full of fire, 
It never can grow grey and old.” — 


but also possesses uncanny powers of hearing — 
“Attuned to every space of earth and sky 
We stand, and in our beings catch the ory 
Of growing grass, the delicate noise of wings 
Among the leaves, the throb of little things.” 


Yet the mood of enjoyment, is not his 
enduring mood. He has moments of soul when 
the mystery of life is laid bare and when the 
heart is touched with pity. Now his heart 
melts for the blind boy :— 

“Fe stood afar, alone, at my gate, 

A little beggar-boy of seven, 

In his voice I felt there was something of 
heaven 

And something of earth in his fate.” 

And now he is reminded of the Fruit of Pain 
which grows on the tree of life. His lines on 
Famine are the noblest expression of altruistic 
feeling :—- 

“God ! 


Of hunger, lo! 
0! 


break my body up and knead it 
into bread 
how many infant lives 
_ are dead. 
‘draw my blood into your clouds 
and let them burst 
In showers of mercy, for thé women die 
_ of thirst. 
Make thou a lightning of my soul 
and at a stroke 
Free poor men who bleed 
beneath the tyrant’s yoke.” 
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No one has a greater sense of the bondage 
of body—this prison-house of clay than Mr. 
Chattopadhyay. This thought recurs in his 
poems again and again, but he is also conficent 
about the ultimate freedom which is the soul’s 
birth-right. He has faith in the capacity of the 
earth for expansion and improvement and +t is 
this faith which makes his message so cheery 
and triumphant. Above all, he possesses a 
sublime conception-of the high destiny of a 
poet :— 


“Thus I make my melody 

That God’s hands may mould afar 
For the earth another tree, 

For the sky another star.” 


The “Marriage of the Rat” is a drama of its 
own kind. “A female rat was captured by a 
crow which, after the manner of Alsop, got iato a 
wrangle with another crow, and dropped the rat. 
Happily for the rat, it fell into the lap ofa 
gifted hermit who changed it into a girl; but, 
as the sequel shows, nature was out and the girl 
refused to marry Sun, Cloud, Windand Mountain 
and espoused a rat.” We have seen the drama- 
tists handling superhuman or supernatural 
characters, but here the conception of the girl 
half human and half animal is something unique. 
-Her speeches have a touch of the ‘na:vete’, 
She comes to the hermitage after ‘nibbling 
away at fruits in the forest glade’—(a happy 
suggestion of her real nature in the beginning 
of the play). Itis rather funny to see how this 
girl dismisses suitor after suitor. The Sun-God, 
the Cloud-God, the Wind-God, and the Moantain 
—all are rejected and go away crest-fallen. At 
last comes the mountain-rat and she makes it 
her lord and weds it. This gives to the play an 
air of anti-climax which is strange. Charac- 
terisation is fine and the speeches are in keeping 
with the characters. It seems as ifthe hermit 
and hermitess only have forgotten the verfect 
speech of man. It marshals characters human, 
‘half human, and super-human. Narada is only 
= Conrecnine link between the earth and the 
sky.. 


Diwan Cuanp Suarma. 


Srupres ty Soura Ixpian Jamisu: By M. S. 
_Ramaswami Ayyangar, M.A., Chief Lecturer in 
History and Economics, Maharaja’s College, Vijia- 
nagram, and B. Seshagirt Rao, M.A., Chief Lecturer 
in English, Maharaja's College, Vijianagram and 
Senior Reader in Dravidian Philology to the Uni- 
versity of Madras. Pp. 7 +183 +144. Price Rs. 4. 


The present volume forms the first book of 
the series called the Vizianagram Mecharaja’s 
College Publication. It contains two separate 
monographs in two parts, viz. South Indian Jain- 
ism by Mr, Ayyangar, and Andhra Karnata 
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Jainism by Mr. Rao. - In Part I tue anthor first 
having oriefly related the early history of Jinism 
in general tells us how Bhadrabahu Svamin 
led a great migration of Jinists rumbering not 
less than 12,000 under the leadership of Visakha- 
muni to the Chola and Pandya countries during 
the days of the Mauryan King, Chandragupia, 
how Jinisim was established in the land of 
Tamil, how it flourished and grecually declined 
owing to the influence of the revival of Hinduism 
by Saiva Nayanars, Vaisnava Alvars, and theo- 
logical doctors, Acharyas, like Sankara, etc., and 
how much Tamil literature of which the best 
gem is the Kural is indebted to Jinisim and its 
followers. He then also describes how the 
Jinists entered the Karnadta country and 
colonized it. In the course of doing it he dis- 
cusses the history of the Deccan with reference 
to Jinisim and the ages of the Tamil Sangamas 
arriving at the conclusion that the date of the 
last Sangam is the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. In Part II 
attempts have been made to srace the spread, 
achivities, and influence of Jinisim in the 
countries of Andhra and Karnase ; and in doing 
this the author has thrown a new light on the 
history of Andhra from the fall of Satavahana 
to the rise of the Chalukyas. It has also been 
pointed out what a. great influence Jinisim 
exercised on the developmen: of Canarese 
literature. The book is prepared carefully with 
the materials, both traditional and epigraphical 
and as such it is a real contribution to studies 
in Jinisim. Students of retigious, political, 
and literary history of Southern India will find 
ample food for them in this volume. 
‘VIDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


Sarr: A Superstition: Published by the Theo- 


‘sophical Publishing House, Madras. 1923. 


The compiler who has chosen to remain an- 
onymous, has made an attempt in this small 
pamphlet of 28 pages to prove, by quoting some 
writars on Hygiene, Dietetics, &c., that we do 
not atall require any additicn of common salt 
to our daily food which naturally contains 
enough of it for requirements 9? health, and that 
its tse is fraught with great mischief. We agree 
with the author so far that taking excess of com- 
mon salt with food is certainly injurious to 
health and may cause aggravation of certain 
diseases such as dropsy, gout, &e. But we do not 
share his view that it is not a necessity to 
human organism, and that within proper limits, 
its use is attended with danger. The 
whole human experience would belie such a 
theory. The vegetables we take are generally 
poor in common salt. Milk contains it in fair 
quantity but milk is seldom used largely as an 
adult food. All Physiologists agree thai men 
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needs a certain quantity of common salt, apart 
from thet existing in the various food-articles, 
to keep up the alkalinity of the blood and to 
help in the formation of certain digestive juices. 
Kence the universal practice of flavouring our 
dishes with common salt as a condiment has 
grown up, which is evidently a natural demand. 
Ii is no exaggeration to say that human life 
weuld taste very insipid, if common salt is 
proscribed as food. 

It is curious to note, that some of the 
authorities quoted by the compiler are not in 
favour of entire exclusion of common salt from 
the tuble. They condemn its excessive use, 
and most people would accept this as the right 
view. The safest course in all human affairs, 
we would nnhesitatingly say, is the adoption 
of the golden mean and the abandonment of 
emiremes, 


CuuntnaLt Boss, 
BENGALI 


Mayusnyatva-Labna: By Satyasrayi Pub- 
lished by Professor Pachanan Mitra M. A., P. 2. 
S. Pp. 232 (53 in. xd in.)—Price Re. 1-4 as. 

The beok is on the “attainment of manliness.” 
Inthe last chapter some facts of the life of 
Buddha, Kavira, Luther, Jesus, Nityananda, 
Saligram, Vivekananda, Raja Rammohon and 
Mokammad have been given. But there are some 
historical inaccuracies. We cite only one ex- 
amale. The following passage is considered to 
have bean a saying of Jesus— 

“Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do.” 

According to the Biblical scholars, it is an 
interpclation ; and this has been admitted even 
in ‘the revised version of the English Bible. 
There are other mistakes too. 


Mauese Cuanpra Grose. 


SwanrHava-Kasr (Nature’s Porr) Govrnpa Das: 
By Hemchandra Chakraburty. Price Rs, 2. To be 
had of Hemchandra Muhherjea, -18, Ramdhan 
Mitra Lane, Shyampukur, Calcutta, 1330 B. S. 


The district of Dacca is unrepresented in 
Bengali poetry by any name of superior worth 
with the exception of the late Govindachandra 
Das, who is not improperly compared with the 
Scotch poet Burns. Born of poor Kayestha parents 
at Juydevpur in Bhowal, he was banished in 
middie life from his birth-place which he loved 
so well if not wisely, settled in Vikrampur, and 
died at Dacca five years ago. Though chill 
penury often repressed the noble rage of his 
soul, 2e was nature’s own poetic child and sang 
because he must. He was innocent of English 
and his vocabulary was small, and his horizon 
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did not extend beyond such homely themes as 
conjugal love, lover’s lament, the beautiful lakes 
of Hast Bengal, the simple village girl, and the 
like. Sometimes his lyre would glow with 
patriotic fervour, or kindle into flame at the acts 
of oppression of the village tyrant. At times 
his muse was tipped with gall as for instance 
when he wrote the stinging satire on the Reign 
of Terror which he believed was prevalent 
in the extensive domain of a wellknown 
territorial magnate of Hast Bengal. . Judged 
by modern standards, some of his poems were 
wanting in taste and refinement, and were too 
realistic to please the fastidious. There could, 
however, be no question as to his absolute sin- 
cerity, and no one with any pretensions to liter- 
ary culture could deny him the supreme merit of 
being, within his own narrow range, @ true poet. 
In fact the simple and copious flow of his num- 
bers came so naturally that the easy grace of 
his poems appealed to every reader. In a book 
of little over 300 pages his biographer has done 
full justice to his subject. The book is hand- 
somely printed and beautifully bound, and the 
story of the poet’s life, and his perpetual fight 
with poverty and neglect has been told with 
pathetic simplicity. Govinda Das had many 
acquaintances and friends among the landed 


aristocracy of Mymensingh, some of whom help- 


ed him with a monthly allowance, and the Dacca 
session of the Bengal Literary Conference also 
presented him with a purse of Rs. 700. But 
speaking generally, it may be said that he de- 
served better of his countrymen, and he might 
well repeat Burns’ bitter experience : 


“Do not of your rich acquaintances boast 
Nor of the high circles you have been in, 
For a moth is a moth at‘the most 

Though it crawls over the carpet of a queen.” 


The value of the book has been enhanced by 
several well-executed portraits of the poet and 
his friends and admirers, and well-chosen extracts 
from his poems. The book deserves a place in 
the poets’ corner of every Bengali library. 


Y. 
SANSKRIT. 


Asrarusrixa ( weyfarat ) on a Sanskrit AN- 
THoLocy: By Nilkamal Bhattacharya, M. A., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Benares Hindu University. 
Price Re. 1-8. 

We are glad to receive Prof. Bhattacharya’s 
present work which is a Sanskrit text-book 
compiled specially for intermediate students of 
our Universities, There are eight pieces—some 
of them being in prose while the others in 
poetry. The author named it Astapuspika, i.e. 
‘a wreath made of eight different kinds of 
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flowers.’ The flowers are, indeed, fragrant and 
gathered very carefully from the famous gardens 
of Kalidasa, Bhattanarayana, Dandin, and Bana. 
The Garland represents a variety of siyles, 
scenes, and sentiments agreeable to young 
students. There is a vocabulary and notes 
which are suggestive and critical. 


‘VIDRUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 
MARATHI, 


Cart. Limarr’s Humorous Wrivinas: Pub- 
lished by the Shri Saraswati Mandal, Poona City. 
Pages 168. Price Re. 1-8. 


Capt. G. G. Limaye, who served as a medical 
officer in the late European war, has well utilised 
his leisure in cultivating the instinct of humour 
which he undoubtedly possesses in not a 
small measure. Humour has its proper funciion 
and usefulness in literature, in that it brings 
freshness to a jaded mind. But like spices in 
a meal, it must come In combination with some 
literary food. It cannot claim to be a dish in 
itself. It must also bea spontaneous outcome, 
and should keep within proper bounds of deco- 
rum. Capt. Limaye’s humour at times suffers 
in the two respects just stated. Some of his skits 
are really very enjoyable and full of life and 
exhilaration. But the same, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of some other pieces, which are 
very much laboured and tire the patience of 
readers of good taste. 


Namaskar: By Vaidya G.P. Paranjpe of Sangli. 
Pages 79. Price Re. 1. 


The present physical deterioration of our 
Indian youths is very much to be deplored, and 
if early steps are not taken by parents to make 
their children healthy and strong, Indians will 
before long achieve an ill repute as a nation of 
physical wrecks. People are, therefore, in search 
of an exercise which combines in itself maximum 
of good results with minimum of expanse. 
Namaskar is such a one and should appeal to 
them most strongly. To the orthodox Hindus 
it will appeal more specially as it is based on 
the foundation of the worship of the Sun—the 
source of allenergy and life. The question of 
spiritual merit apart, the Namaskar system of 
exercise has the mundane merit of giving a 
good, healthy and beneficial tone to the physique 
without any expense of money and little of time. 
Several physical culturists in India and America 
have carefully examined it and testified io its 
high utility. Being enjoined by the Shastras 
this exercise of Namaskars was in practice in 
every Hindu household in Maharastra for gener- 
ations till very recently when sheer lethazgy 
and unpardonable blindness to their own inier- 
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ests overtook Indian parents and made them 
ignore the physical benefits derived from this 
indigenous exercise. The revival of the old 
practice of making Namaskar compulsory for 
every person, young or old in a household is 
very much to be desired and it is roped that 
Mr. Paranjpe’s book, which has fully and 
thoroughly explained the system in its scientific 
aspects, will bring about the desired result, 
; Vv. G. Apres, 


ManarsHIncHA Prasap-—or Kinp Gurts or 
Great Saas, Parts I & IL: By Prof. 7. G. Apte. 
Publisher G. B. Joshi, Manager, Anand Press, 
Poona. Price 6 as. each. 


Prof. Apte’s name as maker of juvenile 
literature in Marathiis too well-known to require 
an introduction. His style is very pleasing and 
he has the knack of making even hard subjects 
easily understood by children, Ths present 
books contain choice little stories extracted from 
utterances of great sages like Buddha, Jesus, 
Christ, Tukaram, Dnyaneshwar, etc.. and from 
the Puranas, which are rarely read by people in 
the original. The stories are entertaining and 
will be read by children with pleesure and 
profit. The books are profusely illustzated. 


TaptreicHa SANSAR—OR SKILFUL MANiGEMENT OF 
tHE HovsEHoL : By the same author and publisher, 
Price 12 as. 


There is a section among the educaied public, 
who complain rightly that the educational curri- 
enlum ior girls is defective, in that there is no 
place in it for domestic science in its theoretical 
and applied aspects; nor is there aay book in 
Marathi which will supply this want. To such 
people Mr. Apte’s book will appeal most success- 
fully. The book contains everything that a 
girl—a would-be housewife—ought to know. 
Such girls will surely find this book -heir Vade 
Mecum. 

Suantintvetan Mata, Vou. III. 
N. B. Chavan. Pages 160. Price Re. 1. 


The book is divided into four sect ons. The 
first deals wfth the life of Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore, which is very indifferent_y written. 
Sec. If contains a few chapters translated 
from Ravindranath’s Shantiniketan Mala. Sec. 
III gives four extracts translated into Marathi 
from the miscellaneous writings 2f Tagore 
on the secret and beauty of devotions, the Megh- 
duta poem, music, etc., and the fourth section 
contains ten extracts taken from the Bhakta 
Vant. The translations are accurate and faith. 
ful; but the writer of the biography seems to 
be hardly equal to the task. The printing 
leaves much to be desired. 

8. N. Basawar, 


Publisher 
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KANNAD. 


Valpranvan: By Pandit Shumayya. Pub- 
lishec by, Agaram Venkatram Pandit, Medical 
Schocl, Victoria Hospital, Bangalore City. Pp. 
AXE, LEV. Price Re. 1-8. 1928. 

Vaid-ajivan is a Sanskrit work by Lolam- 
bara?, a Srahmin poet who flourished in the 17th 
centtry. As the name suggests, the work is 
a means 2f livelihood to the Vaidyas. The work: 
has beer translated into Bengali, Hindi and 
Marethi. This Kannad rendering is far superior 
to the Hindi and Marathi translations. The 
first Kaoanad edition was published as far back 
as 1€77, Ayurved has fallen into discredit and 
Eannad literature is not patronised by Kannad- 
speaking population. 
the wide gulf that divides the first edition from 
the sscord. The present publisher is the son of 
the zutkor of the first Kannad edition. The 
stud of the linglish system of medicine by the 

sent publisher and the notes based thereon 
and addzd by him in this edition considerably 
enhaace the usefulness of this book. The trans- 
lation is Incid and faithful. The helpful mar- 
ginal nctes, the description of the process of 
purification of the various metals and herbs, of 
the method of obtaining decoctions, and the table 
of herbs which can be used one for another with 
almost the same effect, the table of weights 
and measures, make the book very attractive both 
to tke medical practitioner and the lay reader. 
Lolambaraj is both a Vaidya and # poet of great 
repusaticn and high order. His mastery over 
Slestalankar is admirable. Itis not a dull and. 
dry work ona technical subject but a work of 
art as wellin which students of literature can 
find nary a verse of rare beauty. The translator 
has on adundant mastery over Kannad language. 
The book fully meets the need of a popular and 
handy work on ayurvedic system of medicine. 
No 2ffort has been made to draw the reacer’s 
aitertior to the literary excellence or to explain 
slesha as is done in the Hindi edition. Kannad 
translatcr’s attention seems to be riveted on 
Vaidyajivan as a work on Ayurvedic System of 
Medicine. Having regard to the excellent get- 
up and nice printing the price is moderate. 
The author’s efforts to make the book attractive 
deserve cll praise. We are afraid the apathy of 
the Eannad-reading public for Kannad books will 
alloy- another half a century to run by before the 
third edibion appears. ; 


G. K. WaLvexar. 
TELUGU 


Teuvsv Boox-Kerring anp Accounts: By 
ELS. N, Murty, F. 1B. SY FL 0. S., Printed at 
Seap2 and Co, Price Re, 1, 


These two factors explain- 
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The science of book-keeping has hitherto 
been neglected and the author attempts to re- 
move the long-felt want of a simple text-book on 
the principles involved in book-keeping. In the 
first. six -chapters the author takes up the single 
entry system first and explains the few “don'ts” 
which every accountant has to remember. He 
begins with the rudimentary principles of the 
subject and explains how the entries are made in 
the cash book and the ledger from the day book. 
He then takes up the double entry system and 
shows how the journal and the ledger are to be 
prepared. He speaks of the “trial balance” and 
the “balance-sheet” in Ch, XI and XII. 

Throughout the book the author has used 
simple and intelligible language in explaining the 
principles in making the different entries. He 
has added several exercises to heighten the 
utility of the book and at the end of the book 
is a glossary of mercantile terms with their 
English and Telugu equivalents. 

I expect that the author would deal with 
general book-keeping in connection with closing 
entries, profit and loss accounts, companies 
accounts, general banking and explain lucidly . 
the fundamental difference between capital and | 
revenue in his forthcoming volumes. 

The educational authorities would do well 
to pay attention to this small booklet and re- 
commend it for use in the elementary schools. 


Duranrnana: By V. N. Sharma B. A., B.T. 
Printed at the Andhra Pairtha Press, Madras. 
Pp. 39. Price 4 as. 


This is a social story and like his Adyar 
confreres, Mr. Sharma takes up his eudgels at the 
nauseating manners of a white bureaucrat. It 
moves one pathetically to find an ardent patriot 
like Dr. Krishnarao suffering untold privations 
at the hands of a typical police officer—-Ramlin- 
gam Pillai, who finding his schemes to make the 
amiable doctor his willing accomplice foiled, 
swears to wreak awful vengeance. Mr. Sharma 
exhibits the picture of police intrigue and 
cunning scheming like a finished craftsman but 
he does not fail to meet retribution to Mr. 
Pillai. 

The setting of the story is Andhra and 
Krishnarao’s sons are typical Andhra youths 
with boyish, gallant but feverish enthusiasm to 
serve their country. 


Savirrt: By Nandivaju Chalapatirao. Printed 
at the Manjuvand Press, Ellore. Price as. 8. Pop. 
64. 


This play displays considerable literary skill, 
dramatic talent, sound ethics, intelligent flashes 
of rational philosophy and a first-hand know- 
ledge and not mere imaginative insight of Dame 
Nature in her various manifestations. Unlike the 
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ordinary Telugu playwrights he does not inculge 
in witty aphorisms, shrewd perceptions and 1 vely 
homour. Departing from the traditional manner 
of depicting “Satyavantudu” as an average 
mortal and conceiving “Savitri” as the hichest 
embodiment of self-sacrifice, indomitable energy, 
feminine chastity. and a model of ideal woman- 
hood which the holy Vyasa of epic fame has haaded 
down tous, the author makes “Satyavantadu” 
a worthy husband of the god-gifted Savitri. 
Satyavantudu speaks but little, but in every 
action and movement of his Savitri realises the 
transcendental beauty and the real human o3jec- 
tive of life as it ought to be. She innatel7 re- 
solves to attain this by subjugating all cernal 
pleasures, cultivating love towards animate and 
inanimate objects alike, and cherishing almost 
divine pleasure in serving her divine lord and 
parents-in-law. Jven Yama, who comes in to 
claim Satyavantudu to the abode of everlast- 
ing peacefulness, stands surprised at the Job- 
like patience, unflinching courage and sweet 
reasonableness of her arguments. 

As a literary production, and as a stimulant 
to make others compile useful plays tinged with 
valuable morals, it has very few rivals. 


: B. Ramacwanpra Rat. 
MALAYALAM 


Bauraraysn: An historical novel, by H. H. 
Ramavarma Appan Tampuran. Published ty the 
-Saraswatt Vilalsam Book Depot, Trichur (Cachin 
Staie). Price Re. 1-12 annas. 


Bhutarayar, better known as Bhutareyap- 
periyavar, a Pandya king of the 3rd certury 
A. D., ts said to have invaded Kerala, aad to 
have put to death the then reigning chief J’alli- 
banar, who was, evidently, a brother of the Pan- 
dya king himself. He, soon after, began a reign 
of terror, and, consequently, made the people 
realise that their position was absolutely unsafe 
in the hands of foreign kings, and that, ualess 
they rose to the occasion, their country would 
likely be ruled out of existence. Sinking, 20w- 
ever, all their differences, the people of Kerala 
immediately joined hands to proclaim their ide- 
pendence, The enemy was, immediately, tranped 
and transported. A strong popular assembly 
was formed vested with full power, even to make 
and unmake kings, who were, thence, electel by 
the people for a term of twelve years. 

The book, under review, is a novel basel on 
this famous tradition. More than half of it is 
devoted to show, in a well-thought-out plot, the 
divided nature of the people throughout the 
country, daring the reign of Pallibanar and his 
father Viramarthanda. It is worthy to note 
that the author has laboured much to show that 
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unity among the leaders of the people was un- 
avoidable, when a tyrant, like Bhutarayar, came 
forcibly upon them to take advantage of their 
weak position. The main story, however, ends 
in a most delicate point, when the powerful 
Pandya king, suddenly a captive in the hands 
ofa few republicans of Kerala, was silently ship- 
ped off toa place far north, who was not at all 
repentant for what he did, all along, against 


the popular will. 


A few historical fallacies, if there are some, are 
not to be counted upon in the attempt of a novel 
writer. The style is simple, yet forceful and 
elegant. Innumerable old words and expressions, 
pregnant with meaning, may be found in 
the Bhutarayar, scattered in every page. The 
usage cf rythmic prose style is the author’s own 
introdtction in the Malayalam literature. 

His Highness, besides, has done a great 
service to his country by bringing ont a novel of 
such nature, at this period of Man’s struggle for 
liberty. Everyone who can understand Malaya- 
lam, is recommended to read it. 


Unsunint-Sanpssam: An  anetent poetical 
work, edited by Atoor Krishna Pisharoté and pub- 
lished by Mr. K. Ramamenon, at the B. V. Book» 
Depot, Trivandrum. Price Re 1. 


The book, under review, is the outcome of 
the discovery of a MS. from the palace collection 
of the Maharaja of Calicnt, some twenty years 
ago. It was first published in serial in the 
Rastkaranjint, but was brought ont in book-form 
only a few months back. The editor, in a pretty 
Jong introduction, has discussed the time and 
authorship of the work, and has well-succeeded 
in fixing the date at about 490 M. BE. (1815 
A. D.). The book also contains a Theppant from 
the pen of the editor himself, which may help 
the ordinary reader to a great extent. The 
Sandesa contains 237 slokas in all, composed in 
the Mandakrantha metre. It is written in two 
parts. 

The Editor and the Publisher deserve our 
sincere thanks for bringing out, in an up-to-date 
form, this ancient poetical work, the absence of 
which hes been long felt for in the sphere of the 
Malayalam poetry. 


P. Anvgan AcHan. 
GUJARATI. 


Hixo Swarasya: By M. K. Gandhi. Published 
at the Navjivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Thick card board. Pp. 271. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 
( 1923. ) 

This is one of the best books published till 
now in Gujarati; the idea is novel, original, and 
happy of publishing in manuscript, i.e. in the 
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hend-writing of Mahatma Gandhi himself, his 
opinions on the subject next to his heart. The 
whole big volume is in his hand, (that isa 
transcript of his hand-writing )—he wrote it in 
1908 when he was returning from England to 
South Africa. When he was tired of writing with 
his right hand, he wrote with his left. Besides 
being a storehouse of political maxims and fully 
thought out statements, its chief attraction is 
its stvyle—simple, straight-forward and chaste. It 
should be kept by'every Gujarati as a memento 
of the great man. 


(1) Rasapayak Ratna Nuapi (Caataa tafafa) : 
By Ramentklal Girdharlal Modi, M. A. Printed 
at the Krishna Printing Press, Bombay. Illustrated. 
Card board cover. Pp. 297: Price Rs. 2-4-0. 
(1923. ) 


(2). Griha Vaidya (weaa): Published by 
BR. G. Modi, Surat. Cloth cover. Pp. 160. Price 
Res. 0-8-0. (1928.) 

The first book contains one hundred small 
stories such as children would like to hear and 
profit by ; it contains some pictures too. While 
the second is intended to serve as a Vade Mecum 
of household remedies for our usual ailments. 


Terge Srorms or Saarat Basu ( Wty argat 


aaaraisit ): Translated by Mahadev Haribhal 
Desai and piinied at the Navjivan Printing 


Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth cover. Pp. 187, Price 
Re. 1-4-0, (1923.) 
When Mahatmaji’s lieutenant Mahadev 


Desai was in jail, he did not pass his time in idle- 
ness; amongst the many useful pieces of work 
he did there was a translation of the three best 
written stories of Sharatchandra Chattopadhaya 
in Gujarati. They furnish very instructive and 
interesting reading and are full of a moral which 
it is not difficult to find ont. 


SmmxsHax ane Surxsnan ( faa wa firqa ): 
By the Teachers of the Dakshinamurti Vidyarathi- 
bhavan, Bhavnagar. Printed at the Navajivan 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. Pp. 
475. Price Rs, 2-8-0. ( 1923, ) 


Those who know the sacrifice of this noble 
band of teachers and the self-denying ordinance 
under which they work at Bhavnagar, do not re- 
quire to ba told how valuable the book must be 
which comes from the pen not only of the high- 
sonled Prof. N K. Bhat or the unmatched story- 
teller of the juveniles, Adhyapaka Girjasankar 
Badheka, but is the result of the combined 
effort of the whole staff of preceptors there. 
They have produced a book recording the evolu- 
tion cf tae methods they have employed in 
teaching the children under them, based on 
experience and noton theory. It isa work on 
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pedagogy, perhaps the first of its kind in India 
in so far as it is the result of personal experience 
of men who have devoted their lives to the “sub- 
ject”, men nurtured in and equipped with western 
traditions but bending them to be useful to the 
circumstances of our country. The book is a 
land-mark in that most important subject, and 
will repay perusal even by a lay mind. 


Uns ane Vipwava Virap gar aa faaa, fauna: 
By Ratnasinh Dipsinh Parmar. Printed at the 
Mahesh Printing Press, Bombay. Khadi cloth bound. 
Pp.178. Price Re. 1-8-G. ( 1923. ) 

This is a translation of a Hindi novel. It 
portrays the miseries of a high class Hindu widow; 
and at the same time reinforces the ideal of a 
Hindu wife that her husband is her God, and 
she hes no right to criticise his good or bad 


actions. The story is spirited, and well told 
translated. ; 
Manatama Torstoy: By Govardhan Das 


Kahandas Amin. Published by the Soctety for the 
Encouragement of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad and 
printed at their own Press. Cloth bound. Pp. 604. 
Price Rs. 2-8-0. (1923. ) 


At yarious times small books dealing with the 
life and life-work of Tolstoy have been published 
in Gujarati, but it had remained for this Society to 
publish such a substantial work as the one under 
notice. It is the translation of a Marathi book 
but one does not feel that it is so. The life of 
Gandhiji’s guru which we read here, is all-em- 
bracing and comprehensive. 


Usa ange Aruna: Written by Bhanu and 
published by M. V. Pandya, of 26, Broadway, 
Madras, printed at the Jaina Vidya Vijay Press, 
Ahmedabad. With illustrations. Cloth cover. Pp. 856. 
Price Rs. 8-0-0. (1923. ) 


The purport of the story is that the uplift of 
our country would come only when women like 
Usha and men like Aruna would work hand in 
hand. 

The plot is well developed and the life of 
Murlis (dancing girls attached to temples) of 
South India is well depicted. One such Murli is 
reclaimed by Aruna and she feels grateful to him 
till the end of her life. The book is a credit. 
able performance for one living so far away 
from Gujarat. 


Rastaiya VancHanmaLa Teta atqaarer: By 
Nagindas Amulakhrat. Printed at the Lady North- 
cote Hindu Orphanage Printing Press, Bombay. 
Cloth bound. Wi ath 12 photos. Pp, 236. Price 12 as. 
( 1923. ) 

Extracts from the writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi are arranged in the form of a class book. 
They necessarily are concerned with his views on 
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Indian nationalism; to those who have no 
opportunity of going through the whole liteza- 
ture on the subject, they furnish an useful 
summary, though one does not feel sanguine 
about their use as a school book. 


Virpasant attyaat : By Chandulal Kashi- 


ram Dave. Printed at the Vasant Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 104. Price 6 as. 
( 1928. ) 

We have a pretty custom in Gujarat, of 
brothers making presents to their sisters on a 
certain day in the year. They generally consist 
of cash, but other articles are also presentad. 
Such presents are called by the name which this 
book bears. Its contents are full of as much Icve 
as accompanies the presents from a brother to iis 
sister. It has the additional charm of being 
meant for little sisters of from five to ten years 
in age. It is a collection of popular songs, with 
music notations, just of the proper quality to 
interest and please the little mites for whom 
they are meant. To appreciate these fully one 
must hear them sung by tiny girls. 


Asripcep Karan Guero u'faa axaeay : Pb- 
lished by the Gujarat Vidyapitha, Ahmedabad,. 
Printed at the Navjivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad 
Thick card board. Pp. 193. Price 12 as. (1923.) 


Karan Ghelo was the last Hindu King of 
Gujarat, before it passed into the hands of the 
Mussalmans. His last days are described in a 
novel of that name, which has become a classic 
in Gujarati. School editions of that novel have 
already been published by Government, Lut 
this abridgement is a new departure. The 
Vidyapitha has abridged the work and divided it 
into connected chapters for its own school 
purposes, 


Care or Tae Teta anp tHE Moura fa 3% 
Wey TAI: By Katkhusru Dorabji Jila. Printed at 
the Gujaratt Printing Press, Calcutta. Paper cover. 
Pp. 145. Unpriced. (1923.) 


Everything relating to these very important 
members of our body is treated in this book in a 
very simple way, which would appeal to a lay 
mind and if the directions given therein are 
followed, they would no doubt give good resulis. 


Pracnin Kavya Supua, Parts I&II wta 
arayat: Collected by Chhaganlal Vidyaram 


Raval. Published by Rajyaratna Sheth Puru- 
sottam Vishram Mavji, J.P. Printed at the Jan 
Mandir Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Wath 
pictures. Pp, 1315 § 156. Price Re. 1-4-0 each 
( 1923, ) . 

As its name implies this work is concernad 
with old Gujarati ( poetical) literature. Mr. 
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Raval is well known for the interest he takes in 
this branch of our literature, and we awe it to 
the liberality of Sheth Purushottam that these 
selections have seen the light of day. Some of 
them are indeed very fine specimens of old 
Gujarati Poetry, and deserved publicetion long 
before. 


SanasananD Swami: By Kishorlal Ghenshyamlal 
Mashruvala. Printed at the Navjivan Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Oloth cover. Pp. 173, Price 
0-11-0 as. (1923.) 

Sahajanand was the founder of the Swami- 
Narayana sect which claims so many votaries in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad. It was taiis great 
Acharya who humanised the lawless tribes of 
Kathiawad and brought them to the path of 
god-fearing religion. His life is a valuable 
addition to the series that this Press i3 publish- 
ing of the different Hindu Avataras Itis a 
most readable book and gives certain incidents 
in the life of this Swami, which was net known 
till now. 


PRENGHELI Panna (WHET THT) oR Love-map 
Panna: By Gamanlal Maganlal Pandya. 
Printed at the Manek Printing Press, Bombay, 
Cloth bound. Pp. 339. Price Rs. 3-8-0 (1923.) 


This novel though confined to the times of 
Akbar and the heyday of Rajput chivalry, is 
also meant to give a picture of the presert national 
aspirations, and for a first attempt is certainly 
well conceived and well written. 


SaurasHtra xt Ras Duar ( #)1e,At Taare ) 
on tHE Necrar-Srream or Saurasutra: Published 
by the Saurashira Sahitya Mandir, Ranpur. 
Printed at the Sane Press.. Pp. 216. Peper cover. 
Price Re 1-8-0 (1923.) 

Saurashtra (Kathiawad) is from dazs of yore 
famous for its hospitality and chivary. The 
indigenous literature of this province is full of 
romance—romantic stories, depicting the chivalry 
of its sors and the courage and chastity of its 
daughters. Most of the literature, however, is 
preserved not in books, but in the minds of 
story-tellers, ( bards or atta). Efforts have of 
late been made to give a permanen7 form to 
this floating literature, and the collection of 
stories under notice is one of them. Hach and 
every stcry has come from the mouth or pen of 
some one steeped in this kind of lore, and the 
preservation of this kind of folklore as well 
as tragedies in real life is a boon of nc inconsi- 
derable value. 


Karnas Manas Sarovar Darsuaxa: By Girja- 
shankar B. Badheka. Printed at the Navjican Print- 
ing Press, Ahmedabad. Thick card board. Pp. 186. 
Price as. 10 (1928.) 
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This is one more translation into Gujarati of 
the Maratha book of Swami Hansa, who has 
written a fascinating story of his visit to the 
Manas Sarovar in the Himalayas. 

K.M. J. 


FRENCH 


Kaipas Nag: Les théortes diplomatiques de 
V Inde anctene ct 0 Arthasdstra. Paris, Maison 
neuve, 1928. 


Monsieur Kalidas Nag sustained in Sorbonne 


a thesis for the doctorate of the University of 
Paris, on the “Diplomatic theories of Ancient 
india and the Arthasastra”’. He belongs, as 
is expressed in the dedication to his work, “to 
the younger generation that has awakened in 
India, eager to participate in the task of con- 
structing the bridge between the Orient and 
the Occident.” The book is characterised as 
important and original by Prof. Jules Block. 
(Vide. Compte-rendu a la Revne critique d’ 
’ Histoire et de Litterature, 1923, no 18). In 
reapening a discussion after his authoritative 
pronouncement we are willing to admit that the 
thesis of Monsieur Nag cannot but interest those 
who are occupied with the History of Diplomacy 
and with the study of Public International Law. 

The Arthasastra or the science of Profit is 
attributed to Kautilya, the Brahmin prime 
minister of the Hindu emperor Chandragupta 
( 326-298 B. C.) contemporary with Alexander 
the great and Aristotle. It is an important 
treatise of which Monsieur Nag has discussed the 
chapters that bear special reference to his sub- 
ject of diplomacy. It is surprising to find there- 
in the refined analysis and perfect knowledge 
of practical interests and human psychology, the 
prcblems which one characterises to day as the 
politics of the wtertor : the qualities of the king, 
his responsibilities, his acuteness in the choice of 
his ministers and councillors, the organisation 
of she army and the laying out of fortresses ; 
and above all we find the problems of the polzéccs 
of the exterior. From this latter point of view 
the Arihasastra appears to be a study as objec- 
tive as it is rich in the details of all the great 
questions which confront today our Public 
International Law for solution : political methods, 
corelusions of alliances and ententes, prosecutions 
of war, considerations with regard to the neutral 
powers, and the problems of peace. And Kautilya 
the author of the treatise, does not limit him- 
selz to a simple exposition of general principles 
and a definition of laws; he demonstrates the 
coxerete cases wherein those laws and principles 
are applied; he pronounces his own opinion 
with a warm conviction and examines critically 
the solutions already offered. 


.derant influence of the spiritual power. 
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Mon. Nag’s study is the opportune work of” 
a historian who gives us,an idea as to how 
there existed before in India, diverse schools 
ofthought on questions relating to government 
and diplomacy. The Vedas reveal the prepon- 
The 
epic age which succeeded, brought superiority 
to the royal power and to the warrior class. Thus 
the anthor of the Arthasastra was in face of pre- 
cedents already established and materials were 
not denied to him in the elaboration of his 
treatise. oe 


va 

But what exactly is the ute of the Artha- 
sastra? On that delicate question which Mon. 
Nag examines in the conclusion of his thesis, 
most divergent opinions have been expressed by 
the world of savants. Mon. Nag instead of 
following the Judgment of the majority takes 
his stand on judiciously selected arguments and 
demonstrates that the work should not be con- 
sidered inits entirety as reaching to the fourth 
century B.C. and as coming ready made out 
of the head of Kautilya. It appears rather asa 
manual analogous to the treatises on medicine 
or alchemy or architecture or grammar to bave. 
been an object of re-handling. The climate of 
India having obliged the frequent recopying of 
the manuscripts to insure their conservation the 
successive generations had profited by those 
occassions, to introduce additions and alterations, 


-sometimes considerable, conserving all the same 


the authority and the name of the ancient anthor. 


Be that as it may and even if the Artha- 
sastra could not be considered as the faithful 
reflection of the political social and economic 
organisations of 4th century B. C. India, yet it does 
not appear less interesting for it shows us the 
Hindu spirit possessed by the realistic and some- 
times brutal conceptions of Interest and Profit 
which were repudiated later on by the idealistic 
spirit of Buddhism and Brahmanism and were 
in consequence, forgotten or transformed more or 
less, being incorporated in the juridical treatises, 
in the epics and in the stoey literature. , 


Appreciating fully the value of the discovery 
of the Arthasdstra in 1905 by Pandit Shama 
Sdstri we say that the study of Mon, Kalidas Nag 
in the lines of translations and interpretation, in 
the face of great difficulties, has brought out 
many points particularly precious. 


The jurists willappreciate the thesis specially 
on account of the light which it throws not only 
on the history of constitutional law and public 
international law in general, but also on thd 
striking conceptions of political and juridical 
sciences of ancient India. 


Henry Soxvs. 
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THE CAR OF TIME. 


By RapinpRanatH Tagore, 


(Translated from the Original Published in ““Prabasi,”) 


A Drama in one Act. 


[ Lhe curtain rises on a group of Citizens scand- 
ing on the voadside, looking towards the Car, which 
however is not visible to the auddence. | 

lst Crrizey. 
come round, but’ his Car is ata standstill, It 
simply refuses to stir. I know whose fault :tis, 
for the Soothsayer has told us. 

2np Crmzen. It may not be anybody’s fan:t at 
all. Perhaps old Father Time is tired, and 
wants a rest. 

Isr Crtizex. Nonsense! How shall we get 
along, if Time refuses to move on? Just lock at 
-that rope, lying there. What an age-long rope ! 
Whata number of people have put their hands 
to it! But never before has it lain thus in the 
dust. 

3rp Citizen. If the Car doesn’t move, and 
the rope lies limp, it will prove a halter roand 
the neck of the whole kingdom. 

2np Crtizex. Lord!’ How’ fearsome it locks, 
as if about to writhe and rear its head like a 
snake! ~ 

3ep Crtzex. Ob, look! look! It actually 
seems to be moving! 

Ist Crrizexy. If we can’t make it go, and it 
takes its own course, there'll be trouble, I can 
tell you! 

3rp Creizeyx, It will mean the loosening of all 
the bonds of the world. Thenthe Car will kneck 
us down and roll over our bodies. It’s because we 
help to drag it along that we don’t fall uncer 
its wheels. What's to be done now ? 

ist Cremzex. There’s the Priest sitting and 
chanting his mantras. 

2np Civizuy. His chanting won’t make the 
Car goon. Inthe old days the Priest had to 
give the first pull. Does he think his mantras 
will now do the work instead ? : 

lsr Crvizen, The pulling has already been 
tried, friend. From early dawn, while if was 
yet dark, the Priests got here, before everybocy 
else, and tugged and hauled for all they wezce 
worth. It was only when the morning light 
came, and people began to arrive, that they lett 
the ropes and sat apart, with eyes closed, to co 


Father Time’s Car-festival has. 


their chenting. Do you think they have any 
strength left in this Kale-yuga ? 

3rd Citizen. Good gracious! The rope seems 
to be throbbing,—as if it was the artery of the 
ages. 

Ist Cimtzen. It seems to me the Car can only 
be started by the touch of some great and holy 
man. 
2np Crlizen, 

Tf we have to wait for some great and holy 
man, the auspicious time will be over. Mean- 
while what’s going to happen to us ordinary 
sinful people. : 

3rd Citizex. Providence doesn’t bother its 
head about what may, or may not happen to 
sinful pecple P : 

2xp Titizex. What! D'you think the world 
was made for holy men? Where would we have 
been then? No, no, Creation was meant for us 
ordinary folk. Holy men drop in accidentally, 
now and then, and do not stay long either. 
They cannot bear the brunt of us, and have to 
fly to tha shelter of caves and forests. 

Isr Crttzzx. Well, old man, why nottry a 
hand at the rope yourself, and let us see whether 
the Car moves, or the rope breaks, or you come 
down bang on your nose! 

2np Crtizex. The difference between holy 
men and us is that they are only one or two and 
we are many. If thelot of us could but screw 
ourselves up to join hands and give a manly 
pull, all together, the Car would run fast enough. 
We can’t draw it because we can’t, or won’t 
come togsther, and keep staring into vacancy for 
some extraordinary man to turn up. 

3rp Citizen. My goodness! Was that the 
rope wriggling ? Do be careful.what you fellows 
say ! : 

: ae Crrizen. In the scriptures it is written 
that, at the first sacred moment of day-break, 
the first pull is for the Priest. And, in the 
second watch, the second pull is for the King, 
Both has failed to-day. Now, on whom falls the 
third pull ? : 
[Enter Soldiers.) . 
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Ist Sotprzr. What ashame! Whata shame! 
The King himself put his hand to the rope, and 
wein our thousands joined in the tugging, but 
never a scueak did we get out of the wheels. 

znD Sonpigr. We are Kshatriyas, my dear 
fellcw, not cattle like the Sudras. Our business 
is tc ride the Car, not to drag it. 

Sep Scipigr. Or, perhaps, to break the Car. 
My hands are itching to lay hold of an axe and 
smask itup. I should like to see how old Father 
Time is going to prevent me. 

lsr Crnizex. The kind of arms you bear, my 
gellant friends, will neither serve to move nor 
break the Car. You havent heard what the 
Sooshsayer has said, have you ? 

ler Senpigr. What did he say P 

lst Civizen, It’s a case of the Treta-yuga 
stcry over again. 

Isr Soupier. Wasn’t it in the Treta-yuga 
that the monkeys set Lanka on fire ? 

lst Citizen. No, no, not that one. 

Qxp Soper. Is it then Rama’s killing of the 
monkey King that you mean P 

lst Crrizen. Now you're nearer. Don’t you 
remember how the Sudra went in for austere 
discipline to gain spiritual merit? Good old 
Fatker Time was furious and could only be 
pecitied after Rama had cut off the presumptuous 
Sudra’s head. 

3ep Sonprzr. There’s no fear of that now. 
Even the Brahmins have given up all discipline, 
why talk about Sudras P 

Res Ler Crrizen. Someof our Sudras, here, have 
taxen tc reading the scriptures in secret, “Are 
we not men?” they fling out, if they are dis- 
covered. It must be the Evil Spirit of this godless 
age who has gone about putting it into their 
beads that they’re men. Father Time is wise in 
not letting his Car stir. If once it starts, if will 
grind earth, moon and sun underneath its wheels. 
Jast fancy !—the Sudra throwing out his chest 
and proclaiming he’s a man! What next, I 
wonder ? 

lst Sonprer. To-day the Sudra reads scrip- 
ture, to-morrow the Brahmin takes to the plough 
and then follows red ruin ! 

2xnp Sonprer Then come along, let’s go 
over to the Sudra quarters and get busy with our 
arms. We'll soon show them who are the better 
men ! 

3rp Sotprer. Some one has gone and told 
the King that in this Kuld- Yuga neither arms nor 
szriptures, but only gold pieces can act as prime 
micvers. So the King has sent for Dhanapati, 
Merchant. They’ve all come to believe that but 
for his pull the Car won’t budge. 

Ist Soupier. If the Car starts at the pulling 
cf a Bania, we had better tie our weapons round 
cur necks and go and drown ourselves ! 

2p SoupreR, What's the good of getting 
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excited ? The Bania has the pull everywhere 
now-a-days, even Cupid’s bow-string twangs to 
his touch. : 

3np Soupier. That's true enough. The King 
only shows himself in front; behind him is the 
Bania all the time. 

ist Souprer. Well, let the Bania remain 
behind. Weare ranged on either side of the 
King, so the pseans are all sung to us. 

Srp Soupier. May be, but it’s the man at the 
back who calls the tune. 

(Hnter Minister & Dhanapatt] 

Isr Sonprer. Who the deuce are these ? 

2xp Sonprer. The flashes jump off their 
diamonds, like somany crickets, right into our 
eyes. 

3rp SoLpier. 
round their necks,—regular fetters ! 
earth are they ? 

lsr Citizex. They are Dhanapati, the Mer- 
chant’s men. They have got Father Time tied up 
hand and foot with those gold chains of theirs. 
That's why his Car can’t move. 

lsr Sonprer. (To the retainers): What 
brings you here ? : 

Ist Retainer. The King has sent for our 
Master, Dhanapati. None of the others have 
been able to move the Car, so they’re all hoping 
he’ll do it. 

2np Soupisr. Who are “they all” and what 
business have they to be so “hoping” P 

2xp Retainer. Doesn’t everything that moves 
now-a-days, move under our Master’s hands P 

Qnp Souprer. I’ll show you just now that the 
sword does not move in his hands, but in ours! 

3p Retarner. And who moves your hands, 
eh? As if you never heard about that! 

Ist Sonpizr. Be quiet, you unmannerly boor! 

Qxyp Retainer. Quiet indeed! D’you know 
that it’s our voice which resounds to-day through- 
out earth, water and sky. 

Ist Sonpter. Your voice? When our hun- 
dred-mouthed weapon thunders— 

2np Retainer. It’s owr behest which that 
thunder carries from market to market! 

lst Crrizex. What's the good of quarrelling 
with these people ? You'll never get the better 
of them. 

ist Sonpier. What! How do you mean? 

lst Citizen. No sooner you draw your 
swords from their scabbards, you’ll find some 
have eaten of their salt and others have tasted 
of their bribes. 

Ist Rutatner. We are told they had brought 
up the wonderful old ascetic, who lives by the 
Narmada, to try his hand on the Car. Does 
anybody know what happened? , 

Qnv Rerarner, I do. When they reached 
his cave they found him on the flat of his 
back, in a trance, with his legs locked in 


Look at those huge gold chains 
Who on 
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the lotus posture. They pushed and pulled him 
into his senses, but his legs had gone stiff, he 
could’t rise to the occasion ! 

3rp-Retarner. Small blame to his legs, after 


being locked for sixty-five years! But what did: 


he say? 

xp Retarner.. Nothing doing there,  e‘ther ! 
Lest his tongue should sin, be had taken. the 
precaution of cutting it off. He could only keep 
on groaning, and each one gave. each groan his 
own meaning. 

lst Rerarner. 

2np RETAINER. 
brought him along, but hardly had he touched 


And then P 


the rope when the wheels began.to sink into the - 


ground | 

3ep Retarner. Ha, ha! Like his own mind 
he would fain drag Time’s Car into the depszhs, 

ist Retarner. 
burden of his sixty-five years’ fasting that was 
too much for the wheels. Why our legs refuse 
their office even after a single day of it! 

3rp Citizen. Talking of burden, the burden 
of you people’s pride seems heavy enough ! 

2np Crtizen. That’s a burden which crushes 
itself. 

[To retainers] : 
your Dhanapati’s pride is going to have to-day: 

Ist Rerarxer. All right, ‘we'll see. Who 
furnishes Father Time’s rations I should like 
to ask.P If they’re. stopped, it’ll -be all one 
whether the Car’ halts or runs. - Tis the full 
belly makes. the world go-round! - 

[Enter Minister & Dhanapat.| 

Duyanapatit, Well, Sir Minister;: why am -I 
summoned ? 

Ministr. Whenever the Kingdom’s in eny 
kind of want, aren’t you the ‘firstto be called 
upon to remove it P 


Then they lifted him up and. 
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- Master Merchant. 
No, it must have been the - 


You wait and see what a fall - 


Duayaratr. If it’s a question of supply, ’m 
always ready~—-but what about. the present - 
trouble ? 

Ministzx. You. must have heard that the 


Car has failed to respond to any other pull P 

Dyanapatt. I have indeed; but, Sir Minister, 
this is a matter which has all along. been in 
charge of — 

Minister. ‘I know, the: Priests have so far 
been in charge. 
to achieve their own progress by dint of hard 
striving, and then they could make things pro- 
gress too. 
door,—immoveable -themselves: and. unable to 
move others. 

DHANAPATI. 


to take their turn at the rope. So everything 
went smoothly and all we had to do was ‘to oil 
the wheels. This is the first time I’m asked to. 
do any hauling:. 


But in the old days they used - 
» Jat Siddhi, all together! Jad Sdddai, pull away, 


Now they are all sitting tight at yorr > * 


There were also the King ani °- 
his ministers and his warriors,—they all used _ 
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* Musister. Look-here, Mastar Merchant, this - 


moving of the Carisa test forallofus. The 
turning of its wheels will show who really leads 


the world. When the Priesi was leader, and ‘ 
then the King was leader, the Jar used to bound * 


forwerd at their very touch, like a-lion roused 
from sleep. - Now they don’t get the least res- 
ponse. That:only shows how pen and sword 
alike. kave become -bankrupt—all command has 
gone over into your hands. ' Tkcse are the hands 
that mtst now man the ropes. 

Dxayapati. Well; let my en try first. If 
they.menage to get so much és a-quiver oui of 
the Car, PH join them. But'it: would never do 


to expose myself, before all these people, to the | 


discrediz— : 

Miyister.’ Ask them’ to hurry up then, 
The whole kingdom awaits 
you, festing ; for all refreshment is forbidden till 
the Car arrives at the Temple. Besides, whas if 


you-try, and don’t succeed,—where’s the cis. 
eredit'? That's no more than has befallen both . 


we 


Priest ard King. 

Duanapati. They are at the tcp, my dear Sir, 
while we are only at the bottom of everything, 
So they will be judged in one way, and we in 
another. If the car fails to-mova I’m disgraced ; 
if it does move I:may -be undone, for then noneé 


will’ tolerate. my good Iuck. Tach ‘one of you, - 


will then begin to think how to bring about its 
curtailment: 

Mintster.:) All you say maybe very true,— 
but whet’s to be done’? The Car'must’be got to 
move. If you hesitate’much longer, we shall 
havé the populace‘up against us: 

Duanapatt. * All right, let’s -have's try. If 
fortune favours and gives me ‘ececess, let not 

that be held:against-mé.: — 

(To his men): Now, my men, 
hearty'cheers for Seddht.*  — 

Reraryers. ° Jat Sidhi! Jat Siddhi! © 

Duanapari: Stddhz; our Goddess !- 

Rerarners. Jat Stddht; our Goddess ! 

Daanapati. Oh, Isay,; I can’t even lift the 
rope, let alone pulling it. It’s as heavy as the 
- Car itself. This is no ordinary man’s task. 

(To his nen): Come on, all of you ; take hold, 


let’s have 


- every one’ -Where’s my Cashier ? Come along, 


‘Cashier. Mow once more. Jaz Siddhi, heave ho! 
my hearties !- ; 
No. It’s no use. The ropegets stiffer and 
ugtiffer at every tug. 
Aut. Fie! Fie! Shame! Shame! 
Ist Soupier.: Saved !' Our honcur’s saved ! 
Dsanapati. I salute you, Father Time. Yon 
are truly on our-side, for that “you have kept 


‘still, Hac you begun to moveatorr hands’ you 


* Suczess. 
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woulc have ended -by riding over our breasts} 
levelling us tothe dust. 

C..suieR. Alas, Master, our prestige, which of 
late was steadily inthe ascendant, is grievously 
lowered to-day. 

Daanapatt, Look here! We've been mak- 
ing keudway all this time, under the shade of the 
moving Car, unobserved by the multitude. Now 
that we are right in front of it, we havé become 
dangsrously obvious—I hear the grinding of teeth 
here and thera, only too clearly. Once it becomes 
too patent.that we are working the Car, that will 
meat. the end of us. A 

lar Sonsier. (To Dhanafgat?). In the old 
days this failure would have meant the loss. of 
your ~ead ! 

Dzanapatt, In other words, your hands 
would hsve found something to do ;—how fallow 
they ile without heads to chop off ! 

isc Sonrier. If Father Time himself, to say 


notking of the King, hadn’t become your very - 


humble servant, I’d have known how to give a 
fitting reply ! 


Onarapati. To tell you the truth, we were 


safer wien our person wasn’t so very sacred, . 


This acmble service only leads us to our death, - 

_Vh7 so downcast, Sir Minister ? 

. Minister, Now that we've played our last 
move, I’m worried to think that there’s nothing 
left to try. 

_ Hanapatt, Don’t be anxious. Now that. 
you've come to the end of your devices, Father 
Time himself will devise his own means, After 
all, it’s tc his interest to move on—not ours. 
Whea ls call rings forth, his proper’ steeds will 
come rctnning up. Those who are behind the 
scenes to-day will then come to the forefront. 
Meanwhile let me go and put my Counting-honse 
in omer. . ; 
Come an, Cashier, let’s double-lock the strong 
rocx te begin with. There’s no time to lose. 
[Haerwnt Dhanapati and and his retainers—.Enter 


Sev. Sir Ministor’ Gove’ @ great turmoil 
on at the Sudra quarters. 

Aftrister. What's the trouble? 

_ >PY. Acrowd of them are marching up. 
“We'll move Father Time’s Car!” say they. 

Att. What! Who’s going to let them touch 
the ropes ? 

Spy. Who’s going to prevent them, rather ! 

Sorprers. No fear! We'll stand guard.. 

Sry. How many are you after all ? You may 
blant your swords cutting them down, -but 
there'll bs so many left that you won’t even” get 
standing room near the car. ie. 

( To the Minister): Youfseem all of a trem- 
bla, Six. : 

Mruster. It’s not anything the 
ue that I dread, oo . Ore 
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Spy. . Then? 

Minister. Iam afraid they'll succeed ! 

Sotprers. What are you saying, Sir Minis- 
ter P. They pull the Car of Time! Shall the stone 
float ? . : 

Minister. But, don’t you see, if they can, it 
will show that a new dispensation of Providence 
has been ushered in ? If the ground floor takes the 
place of the top floor, doesn’t that portend a 
cataclysm? What's the most terrible earth- 
quake P—only the same thing happening under- 
ground. A change of Cycle is but the coming 
into light of that which was hidden. 


Sonprers. What would you have us do? 
Command -us! We fear nothing on earth. 

Mruister. This love of parading fearless- 
ness creates our most fearful problems. No 
barrier of swords, however desperate, will avail 
to check the flood of Time. ; 

Sry. Then what is your advice, Sir? 

Minister. The best course is not to put any 


’ obstacles in their way. Obstacles teach Power 


to recognise itself. And once you allow uncon- 
scious Power to know where it is, we are no- 
where! 


Sonpizrs. Then are we to stand by and let 
them come ? 
Spy. They’re already here ! 


Minister, Keep quite 


still, 


Don’t do a thing. 


[Enter crowd of Sudras.] 


Minister. ( Lo their leader ): Hullo, Sardar! 
Glad to see you all. 

Supra Leaper. We've come to drive Time’s 
Car, Sir Minister. 

-Miyister. That’s what you've always been 
doing.. We were there only for form’s sake. . 
Don’t I know that ? 

Supra Leaver. All this time we've been 
offering ourselves up under the wheels of the - 
Car, and its progress has been over our mangled 
bodies. This time Father Time refused to ac- 
cept our sacrifice. 

Minister. So I could see. There were scores 
of you grovelling in the dust before the Car this. 
morning, but the wheels had apparently lost - 
their appetite, for they did not advance on their 
victims, with shrieks of joy, as usual. Their 
ominous silence is what dismays us. 

Supra Leaper. Father Time has not called 
us to-day for paving the road under the wheels, 
but to pull the ropes of his Car. 

Priest. Indeed! And how came you to 
know this, pray ? 

Supra Leaper. No one knows how these - 
things are known. From early this*morning the 
whisper has gone round that Father Time calls 
us,...old and young,—man, woman and child. 

A Sonpter. Calls you for your blood !..: 


t 
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Supra Leaper. No, for taking charge of the 
pulling. 

Priest. Look here, my son, just consider. 
Shouldn’t the ropes of Time’s Car be placed in 
charge only of those who can move the world P 

Supra Leaper. Does Your Reverence really 
think that it is you who move the world ? 

Prizst. The times are awry, I admit. But, 
sere said and done, aren’t we Brahmins 
still 

Supra Leaprr. (To the Minister): Then, 
Honourable Sir, is it you who claim to move the 
world? 

Minister. What is the world, but you your- 
selves? You move of your own motion, while 
we, the clever men, pretend that we are moving 
you. Apart from all of you, how miserably few 
of us remain ? 

Supra Leaper. Whatever may be your num- 
ber, can you remain at all, apart: from us P— 
that’s the point. 

Miyister. That's so, that’s so. 

Supra Leaper. You nourish your bodies on 
the food we produce, and maintain your status 
on the clothes we weave. , 


A Sonvrer. What impertinenceP? Up to 


now they’ve been crying with folded hands:'“O - 


Masters, you feed and clothe us.” They’ve got 
hold of a new tag this time. - We really can’t 
allow this sort of thing. 

Minister. (Yo the Soldiers): Do keep quiet ! 

(To the Sudra Leader): Exactly so, Sardar, 
we were only waiting for you. Are we such 
fools as not to know that you alone are the 
proper steeds of time ? Go on, do your part, and 
then we'll get the chance of doing ours. 

Supra;LeapER. Come along, brothers, set to 
work with a will. Whether we live or die for 
it, well get a move on this Car. 

Minister. But, my dear Sardar, be careful 
to stick to the road,—the high road along which 
the Car has always travelled. Don’t vou come 
lumbering right on to us. 

Supra Leaper. We are only steeds, what do 
we know about right or wrong road P The 
Driver will see to that. Come along, all of you. 
Don’t you see how the pennant over the Car- 
top flutters P That’s the signal given by Father 
Time himself. Come on, haul away. 

Prizst. Ah, they’ve touched it, 
actually touched it! What desecration ! 

Citizens. Ob! Ob! What abomination ! 

Prigsts. Close your eyes, my children, close 

“your eyes. If your gaze falls on Father Time 
when he bursts on them in the full blaze of his 
wrath, you'll be reduced to ashes. 

A Souprer, What's that ?—the rumble of 
wheels ?—or does the very sky groan in despair? 

Priest. It cannot be ! 

A Cirizen, Yes, indeed, it seems to move. 


they've 
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Sonbiers. There! Dust rises! A crime, 
a most horrible crime! The Car moves! O 
sin, thrice accursed sin ! 

Supras. ‘Victory! - 
Father Time ! 

Prisst.' Ah, woe is me! 
happened. 

Sotprers. Give us the word of command, 
Reverend Sir, and let us fall upon that rabble, 
with all our weapons, to stop their sacrilegious 
progress. 

Prizst. I dare not. If Father Time himself 
doesn’t mind losing caste, no command of ours 
will make him do penance, 

Soupiers. Then let us 


Victory ! ‘Victory to 


It has actually 


throw away our 


useless arms ! 

Priest. I, too, will throw away my serip- 
tures. 

Citizens. Let’s clear out of this kingdom. 
What will you do, Sir Minister ? Where are 
you off to P 

Minister. I go to join them at the ropes. 

Citizens. You! To mingle with them P 

Minister, Then only will Father Time be 
propitiated. Isn’t it clear enough that it’s they 


who have now gained his favour? What has 
happened is no dream, no illusion. Our place of 
honcur to-day is at their side—else shall we be 
dishonoured indeed. 

Soupiers. Bué still, for you to take hold of 
the rope contaminated by their touch—-that 
surely was never the design of Providence. 
Check them we must! We go to call ont all our 
forces. Ifthe Car cannot be stopped, it shall 
roll through a mire of blood. 

Prigst. Tl go with you too. 
use as your counsellor. 

Minister. You'll never check them. It’s 
your turn, I see, to go under, this time, 

Sonprers. So be it. Too long has base-born 
blood polluted the wheels of Father Time’s Car. 
Let it now be cleansed with ours. 

Priest. Oh look, do look Sir Minister. The 
Car leaves the King’s highway and runs down 
into the fields. The loord knows what un- 
fortanate village it may charge into ! 


Sovpiers. What are Dhanapati’s men shout- 
ing over there P They seem tobe calling on us 


I may be of 


for help. The Car looks like heading straight 
for the Counting-house. To the rescue! To the 
rescue ! 

Minister, Save yourselves first, my good 


fellows, and then talk of rescuing others, I 
rather think it’s your Armoury that the Car 
makes for. There'll be nothing left of it, if that 
be so. Look there ! 


Souprers. What's to be done ? 
Minister. Man the ropes along with the 
pullers. That’s the only way to guide the car 
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fo. safety.. This is no time to dilly-dally. I’m 
o-t, _ [Harte] 

Setprors. (Z'o one another): What. shall we 
do? (T the Priest): -Reverend Sir, what is 
your idee P ‘ 

Prust. What have youdecided, my braves P 

Sovpiars. Fight or pull P—We don’t know 
whic, confound it! Do tell us, Sir, what you 
prapese. 

Past. Rush to the, ropes, or sit at. the 
scripturea P—I’m afraid I don’t know, either. 

ler Scupizr. D’you feel how the.earth trem- 
. bles, as taough it were falling to pieces ? 
2rp Soupier. Look over there. It doesn’t 
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in the bonds which alone make right progress 
possible. Therefore have these bonds turned into 


angry whips which threaten to flay them alive. 


' ,Prisst. Are your Sudras, then, so wise as to 
understand the ropes and. respect their bondage ? 

Post. They are not. They'll :soon forget 
the spirit that makes things moveiand ; pin their 
faith on the vehicle and themselves. :.You, won't 


: have to wait long., They'll. next be shouting : 


. seem as il they, are,pulling,—it’s the Car-which . 


pushes tkem on. 

35p Sonprer... The Car appears to. have, come 
‘to life. How it roars! Often have Ibéen at 
the Oar-testival, but, never before ‘Havesl seen 
. tke slzap~ old thing so. lively... Thatstyhy it’s 
not keeping to our highway, but umarks ont a 
path of its own. : 

2nxp Sciptur. But what of the destruction it 
threatens. ?, There comes the Poet,—let’s ask him 
. wast ié al- means. 


Victory to the Plough, the Hoe, the Spinning 
Wheel and the Loom! Then shall their own 


. intoxication destroy. them, and upset the rest of 


the world as well. 

Priest. Whenthe Car thus stops again, it 
will be the Poet’s turn to be called in, I suppose P 
- Porv.. Your joke’s no joke, but a fact, friend 
Priest.. Father ‘Time has again and again called 
on the Poets, but they’ve never been able to jostle 


. their way up. through the, crowd. . 


_ Priest. And 
the pulling ? 

Porr. Not stren th of brawn, most certainly. 
We poets.believe in Rhythm and know-that to 


what strength"bave they. to do 


, fail to stop where a stop is called for,is to be 


.Derest.. Nonsense:! You expect Poets to un- . 


. derstand-what we .don’t!. They can only make 


ti 


up tkeir own stories,—they know nothing of . 


what's written in the scriptures. 
ist Sozpier. The- scripture- texts. have been 
. dead for ages, Reverend Sir, that's why your 
words have ceased to-carry weight.. These 
Pcess speck a living language, so truth uses their 
sonc fr its own medium. 
: [Enter Poet.) 
£n> Soaprer.—Can you tell us; Poet, why the 


Car-festival has turned ont all topsy-turvy.this . 


time P 
" Post. OF course I can. 

Ist Scuprer., What means it that the Car 
" refused to move at the pull of Priest or King ? 

Post. Both .had forgatten that it’s not 
enough to believe in Time’s-Car,—one must also 
believe in its ropes. 

isr Sorprmr.. Your words sound as -if they 
had a measing, Poet, but when we try to.search 
it oub, 15 can’t be found. 

Fort:' They had faith only in movement, not 


out oftime. We believe, further, thatonly when 
Beauty holds the reins, does Strength go straight. 
You have faith only in Violence—the faith of 
the.crowd, of the weak, of the inert. 
Ist Souprer. But you preach, Poet, ‘while 
the kingdom burns. 
.-Port., Age after age have kingdoms: burned, 


.and yet that-which was. to live has. always 


survived, 
.. 2np Souprer. And what are.you going to do, 
. Poet ? 
Post... I will sing a song of Good Hope and 
Courage. 
_8RD SOLDIER. What good will that’ do ? 
Post. It will set the time of the people’s 


. steps,as they pull the Car. 


Pulling out of tune 
is the rcot of all the trouble in the world. 
_, Souprers. , And what are we to doP 
Priest. And what am Ito do? 
~. Pogr. Do nothing in a hurry, -I beg you. 


. Watch and think and work, preparing yourselves 


for your Call, ; 
. [Curvary.] 
_—~From The Visva-bharatt Quarterly. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[ This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly er-oneous 
views, misrepresentations, etc., im the original contributions, and editorials published ‘n this 


Review or im other papers criticizing 1%. 


As various opinions may reasonably be hele on the 
same subject, this section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. 


As, owing 


to the kindness of ow numerous contribr-tors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are 
requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to 


the point. 


No criticism of reviews and notices of books will be published. Writers are requested 


not to exceed the limit of five hundred words —Hditor, “The Modern Review.” | 


Swami Narayana’s Caste 


Re the paragraph on Swami Narayana’s ceste 
in the January number of the Modern Review, 
I drew my/ material from a hasty reading of 
Akshaykgmar Dutt’s The Religious Sects of the 
Hindyss ai Bengali ), Vol. I, pp. 278—75, ind 
edition: The book is well known and regarced 
as highly authoritative in Bengal. After going 
through the pages more carefully, I now finc it 
stated there that there was a cobbler at Ahme- 
dabad (Gujarat) of the name of Narayana, who 
came into possession of a copy of a religious 
work left by a Vaishnavite Sadhu. A Brahmin 
named Swami of the district of Gora met him and 
‘was highly edified by reading the book, aud 
together they started a sect called Swami 
Narayana with the book as its bible. People of 
various castes entered its membership, but tkey 
did not interdine. It will thus appear that the 
sect is Brahmin-cobbler in origin. This accornt 
may or may not be true, and my point was not 
to lay emphasis on the origin of the ‘sect. I 
wanted to show that though in the’ eyes of 
Swami all castes were equal before God, he, l:ke 
so many others of his way of thinking among 
Hindu religions reformers, fought shy of the 
caste-problem. His conversation with Biskop 
Heber will be found recorded in Vol. II of the 
latter’s Journal. It was not my intention to wound 
anyone’s religious susceptibilities, If members 
of the Swami Narayana sect are satisfied that 
the name stands for a single person, and that 
person a Brahmin, I have no quarrel whatever 
with them, and am not at all anxious to make 
out that they are wrong. India has produced 
some great religious reformers, of saintly charac- 
ter, belonging to the lowest classes. Thouga Il 
ama Hindu and a Brahmin, Brahmanism by 
itself carries. no merit in my esteem. In the 
province of Bengal, among educated members of 
the Brahmin caste, Ido not stand alone in this 
respect. That the followers of a religious -e- 





. the cortex is taken away. 


former who drew his disciple: from various 
castes, high and low (if the authority I have 
quoted be correct), should be so xeen fc prove 
their master’s Brahminic origin :s to me a most 
pitiful sight, making one almost despair of the 
future of Hinduism in the evolution of that 
cosmopolite Indian nation to whose advent 
Rabindranath Tagore has dedicated one of the 
grandest and most stirring of kis songs in the 


Gutanjald. 
: A HINDU. 





The Ascent of Sap. 


In response to a querry pus forward by 
one of your correspondents, Mr. Raj Narain 
Saxena, in your January issue I think the 
class experiment which my friend refers 
to is that in which if is demonstrated 
that a plant dies very soon if a part of ts cen- 
tral cylinder is removed withou:. unduly des- 
troying -the continuity of the bark (cortical 
region ), while it survives if a complete ving of 
This experiment is 
believed to be the most convincing demonstra- 
tion in favour of the view that the water travels 


through the xylem and not throcvzh the cortical 


cells. Now, when we know Pro: Bose’s view, 
J find that this very demonstration is capuble of 
another interpretation which not anly is exactly 
the reverse of the former conesption brt also 
lends a.kelping hand to his view. 

The reason why the plant does not Cie soon 
when a ring of cortex is removed, is not tnat the 
cortex is not of primary importance in the asc- 
ent of sap; but, since a ring is removed from a 
small po-tion of the cortex (at least not so -arge as 
to make conveyance of water in xylum impossible), 
the cortical region below the injured part goes 
on doing its function as mentioned in Professor 
Bose’s view ; and when the cells nearest to the 


; wounded part contract the water which was to 
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be pushed up and laterally finding no way up 
is forced laterally into the wood vessels. The 
cells tp the cortical region above the wounded 
part, shough getting no water from the lower 
cortical region, are not deprived of it, for they 
can easily withdraw it from the vascular cylin- 
der waich is almost fully snared with it, and 
thus carry on their function. 

The death of the plant due to removal of a 
part cf the vascular cylinder, when the cortical 
region is kept intact, can also be similarly 
interpreted. It has been mentioned in Professor 
-Bose’s view that generally the water raised by 
physiological activity of the cortical cells is 
no» suiicient for keeping up the life of the plant 
and hence now and then, when the transpiration 
is active, some water is withdrawn from the 
vascular cylinder. Now, when the vascular 
aylinder. has been completely removed froma 
certair position of the stem, the part of the vas- 
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cular cylinder above it soon becomes empty, for 
the water is withdrawn from it by the cortical 
cells in order to meet the demauds of the plant. 
When itis empty, and the cortical cells are no 
more able to get water from it to compensate the 
loss incurred by transpiration it is natural that 
the life activity of the plant is slackened and 
this soon leads to its death. 

Experiments conducted on plants, a, part of 
whose vascular supply is removed and in which 


‘the loss incurred by transpiration is kept under 


control and brought sufficiently low to be com- 
pensated by the physiological activity at the 
cortex, would greatly help the above interpre- 


tation. 
AMAR NATH SAWHNEY, 
Botany School of Honours, 
Botanical Lab., 


Government College, 
LAHORE. 
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The Mahabharata. 


The Visva-bharati Quarterly for January, 
from which we have reproduced Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s drama, “The Car of Time”, in 
this issue, contains Dr. M. Winternitz’s 
lecturs on the Mahabharata. 
professor says :— 

There is a well-known saying that ‘What is 
not in the Mahabharata, is not in Bharataarsha.” 
‘Nothirg is truer than that. And it seems 
absure to talk about the Mahabharata in one 
lecture. There are so many problems connected 
witb tie great: Hpic of India, that only a course 
of mary lectures would suffice to do justice to 
this -vast subject. - Yet I have chosen the Maha- 
bharata for this evening’s lecture for the very 
reason that speaking about the Mahabharata 
means speaking about almost the whole of 
Indiar literature, Indian religion, Indian social 
life ; asout India in general. 

’ This shows the importance of studying 
the Mahabharata. But, fora fruitful study, 
a scholarly edition is required; regarding 
which the lecturer observes :— 

Some of the myths, legends, -and poems, 
which are now ‘included in the Mahabharata, 
-may g2 back to the times of the Vedas. And 


The learned 


-it will have to be determined by itself. 


. many moral tales and maxims,: found in the 
- Mahabharata, belong to 


that ascetic poetry, 
which is contemporaneous with, or even older 
than, Buddhist or Jaina text. But the Maha- 
bharata cannot have received its present size 
‘and form before the origin and spread of 
Buddhism, as allusions to Buddhism occur in 
our Mahabharata; nor before Alexander’s in- 
vasion, as the Yavanas or Greeks are often men- 
tioned. 

From all this it follows that the Maha- 
bharata, in its present form, cannot be older than 
the 4th century B. C., nor later than the 4th 
century A. D. 

No fixed date can be given for the Maha- 
bharata asa whole. The age of every portion of 
Such 
expressions, which everybody is tempted to use, 


‘as “this or that occurs already in the Maha- 


bharata” have really no meaning at all, as 
everything depends whether “this or. that,, 
occurs in an older ‘or in a later part of the epic; 
or it may even be ina verse or an adhyaya that 
is not found in the best MSS. atall. In the 
time between the 4th century B.C. and the 4th 
century A.D., the epic gradually developed into 
the great encyclopedia of miscellaneous literature 
in 1,00,000 slokas, the Sataséhasri Samhita. In 
the last recast the Brahmans must have had. the 
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greatest share, hence the prominence of Brahma- 
nical and Vaishnava teaching in our present 
Mahabharata. 


You can see from all this that the critical study: 
beginntags. - 


of the Mahabharata ts only in tts 
Above all, the very foundation of it, a critical 


restoration of the text on the basis of all the . 


MSS. available from different parts of India, is 
still wanted. This work was to be accomplished 
by Western scholars under the auspices of she 
International Acadamies of Europe. It has now, 
as already mentioned, been undertaken by she 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, at 
Poona. In the library of the Visvabharati, at 
Santiniketan, there is now a good collection of 
Mahabharata MSS., and the work which I have 
inaugurated in Visvabharati, in connection with 


the critical edition, will, I hope, be continced - 


there under the supervision of the learred 
Principal, Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya 

There is, however, also some hope, that West- 
ern scholars too will join the scholars of India, 
and that by the co-operation of East and Wast 
the great task will he accomplished. 

Not only for the critical edition of the text, 
but also for the whole critical study of the Mal a- 
bharata, will the co-operation of Eastern aad 
Western scholars be wanted. And, as I said at 
the beginning of my lecture, the study of the 
Mahabharata means the study of the history, 
the literature, religion and philosophy, the laws 
and customs, and the civilisation of ancient 
India. But no fruitful study of ancient India 
is possible without the co-operation of Hast and 
West. 


All-Nations Chum Movement. 


We read in The Young Citizen :-— 


The International League of Youth has 
brought about—either by thought, or physical 
means—-a movement among children, started -n 
Adelaide, South Australia, called the “ Al- 
Nations Chum Movement,” which has as iis 
object the propagation of the international spirit 
among children. The membership card for each 
* All-Nations Chum” will certify that the child 
will think kindly of children in other countries, 
and in this way the movement should lead toa 
better understanding between -the differert 
Nations of the world. Itis hoped to open tle 
activities of the movement with a Christmes 
Tree, which should foster international ideas, 
and to which children will be asked to come 
in National dress. 

The “National dress” is useful as marking 
that each Nation has its message to the worlc, 
its own note to enrich the mighty chord cf 
humanity. For Humanity is not a monoton2 
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but a harmonious and splendid chord, and each 
note is made up of overtones, which enrich it 
and give it its own peculiar tone. 


The Vitamine Theory and the 
Ancient Hindus. 


On the above subject, the Health has a 
short article most of which is reproduced 
below :— 


We save read in our Epics that the Hindu 
Sages and Saintsof yore generally took their 
abodes in airy forests, drank pure and crystal 
water from running brooks, ate such simple 
foods as fruits, roots, corns, herbs, cereals, 
vegetables, greens, ghee, milk, butter, honey, 
&c., and lived fabulously long and healthful lives. 
We used to laugh in our sleeves anc characterize 
such descriptions on the part of the authors as 
gross exeggerations. For, judged by the present 
standard o2 life and longevity, those descriptions 
are nowhere near the truth. Bnt, a closer 
examination will convince us that there was 
every pcssibility of a longer lease of life 
having been bestowed on them by Mother 
Nature whose uncontaminated air they fully 
breathed, whose unpolluted water they always 
drank and whose unadulterated foods they 
sparingly ate, allowing of course sufficient margin 
for the fanciful imaginations and natural idio- 
syncracies of poets and more especially of the 
of the Hincu Poets. We, of the modern world, 
have so far deviated from Nature’s track that we 
find ourselves completely “in wandering mazes 
lost”, without ever coming to a prcper solution 
of the problem of Life and Death. Let us take 
the three important health-giving and life-bestow- 
ing substances, air, water, and focd and com- 
pare notes with the poet. In ancient India, 
there were very few cities and so overcrowd- 
ing, which is the baneful feature of modern 
civic life, was unknown in those days. Again, 
our ancients lived mostly on river-beds, and 
river-water is scientifically held to be pure under 
certain conditions. So, fresh air and pure water 
they enjoved to their hearts’ content. And what 
about their foods ? There is no doubt that their 
foods were always simple and nutritious. 
Natural foods were easier to obtain in good 
old days. Our ancients thrived on these natural 
foods. Their first food was milk. They never cared 
for anythirg else. And that is the reason why 
cows wer2 held in great veneration and were 
even deifiec and any ill-treatment or cruelty to 
them would be visited with untold horrors and 
misery, spal-ing utter ruin on the perpetrators and 
their progeny. A sage who had relinquished 
the whole svorld ~would never refuse the gift of 
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a cow. Cows form.the first and foremost item of 
gifts. On marriage occasions, .during funeral 
cersmonies, at sacrificial rites and on- every 
occasion of joy or sorrow free gifts of cows are 
erjoined as the surest means of production of 
all virtues and expiating all sins. Again, our 
ancients were accustomed to take whole grain 
liqaid conjee. Fruits, fresh vegetables and edible 
leaves also formed the important menu with our 
ancients. Well, what did these foods contain P 
Vitamines—the things that give strength, that 
ward off ‘lls and prolong life. Modern science has 
just disccvered the existence of vitamines in foods 
and recoramends the following model and natural 
diet: in preference to all refined and artificial 
foods :-— - 

First—Milk. 

Second-——-Whole grains. 

Third—Fresh vegetables, edible leaves and 
fruits. 

These three roads lead to health. On the 
way we pick up lime, phosphorus, and all mineral 
selis; also fat soluble A and water soluble B 
and O—the Vitamines—just the food on which 
our ancients had lived on happily for a number 
of years. 

Now that our ancient mode of living and 
medern science have agreed, are we prepared to 
go back to our old and tried methods and enjoy 
perfect health longevity or are we going to stick 
to the present ways of living and meet with 
untimely death P 





Bamboo: Paper Pulp. 


The Mysore Economic Journal records with 
comment 

Mr. - J. W. Nicholson has prepared a report 
on kis survey of the bamboo forests in the 
Aneul ‘District and the neighbouring Feuda- 
tory States of Bihar and Orissa which adjoin 
taa river Mahanadi with a view to the start- 
ing of a’‘paper pulping mill at Cuttack. This 
report points out that whereas the minimum 
requirements of such a factory are usually put 
ata figrre of 25,000 tons per annum, it has 
been calculated that close on 70,000 tons can 
be delivered at Cuttack within a cost of Rs. 15 
per ton, exclusive of royalty. Although the 
figures of yield are only estimates, and as such 
cannot be guaranteed, yet, prepared as they 
have been on distinctly conservative lines, Mr. 
Nicholson considers that a total of 50,000: tons 
per annum can undoubtedly be obtained from 
taa forest areas surveyed. If other areas still 
unsurveyed are included, he is inclined to 
jhink thata total annual supply of 100,000 
tons will actually be available. On the basis 
pi this report-Mr, Raitt, the cellulose expert 


- Rural Health Service, - 
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at Dehra Dun, is preparing a scheme for the 
manufacture of paper pubpzat Cuttack, and as 
soon as this is ready capitalists will be invited 
to come forward to obtain a concession for the 
purpose. But before they plunge into this new 
industrial effort we should advise ‘them to 
consult Messrs. Bird and Company. Mr. Raitt 
is a theorist.. Messrs. Bird and Company are 
practical people. 


The Causes of Infant Mortality. 


N. T. Dhanapatty Rao, Lu. & s., writing in 
Indian Cookery on the causes of infant mortal- 
ity shows that 

“Poverty, illiteracy and the unfavourable 
climate are the most important factors in the 
causation of this mortality.” 


“Welfare” for January. 


Welfare for January contains the follow- 


ing :— 
Caste and Racial Segrega- 
tion, by Mr. C. F. Andrews; 
National Death ?, by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar; 


The All-Russian Agricul- 
tural Exhibition in 
Moskow Illustrated, 

The Vocational Schools of - 
Germany, by Prof. Benoy Kumar 

Sarkar ; 
by Mr. Baneswar Dass ; 


by an Indian; 


Industrial Research, 
From the Jute Mills to 
the British Cabinet 


(Iustrated), by Mr. St. Nihal Singh. 


by Dr. D. N. Maitra ; 
Back-ground of the Indus- 
tries of Kashmir (Iilus- 


ep 


: ie 
by Mr. 8. M. Datta-/ 


trated), 
a ; treya, B. A. ; 
Aisthetie Culture, by Major B. D. Basu, 
I.M.S. (Ret.); 


by Mr. Benodebehari 
Chowdhury ; 
by Mr. Doongersee 
Dharamsee ; 


Imperial Preference, 
Cctton Trade, 


Communal Representa- 
tion and Common Citi- : 
zenship, by Observer; 

Do You Know? News on 
and Information in ; 
Brief; . 

Our Point of View, 

And How to Hold a Ten- 
nis Racket (Illustrated). 






by the Editor 
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The Abolition of The Colour Bar. 


The Indian Review for December contains 
an article on the abolition of the colour bar 
by Mr. C.F. Andrews, which he prefaces by 


saying :— 


“ The abolition of Slavery was the greatest 
humanitarian work of the early years of last 
century, the Abolition of the Colour Bar must be 
the greatest work of this.” 


He tells us first why he has written the 
article. , 


My purpose in writing this article at the 
present juncture is to be a realist, and to face, 
as a realist, the facts about India as they truly 
are in the world to-day : to examine how far the 
phrases which were invented to describe India 
during the war have stood the test of time. Are 
the words ‘equal partner.’ ‘equal member,’ 
which are still used about India in Imperial Ccn- 
ference Resolutions and at Imperial War Cabi- 
nets, any more, or any less true, in the year 1923- 
1924, than in the year 1917-1918 when they were 
first invented ? Is India’s position among the 
nations higher to-day owing to the actions of 
Great Britain, or is it lower? Is the ‘ equality ’ 
mentioned at these Conferences more near to 
accomplishment, or is it receding into the bacx- 
ground with ever-quickening steps ? Let us be 
quite clear. As a realist, 1 wish to know the 
facts, not the hazy sentiments, which often aze 
passed off for facts, but the facts themselves. 

Iiear that, when we come to realities, the 
Indian status in the world of men had gone back 
not forward, since the war. 

The generous sentiments felt towards India 
have lost their power of influencing men’s minds 
and the hard selfishness of Hurope,—face to face 
with the most awful economic disaster in her 
history,—has made these words about ‘equality ’ 
and ‘brotherhood’ as if they had never been 
uttered. There is no generous desire among the 
ruling classes in England to-day for India to be 
free. It only exists among those few idealists, 
who have struggled hard to keep their own ideals 
free amid the welter of the times in which they 
live. There is, on the other hand, a sentiment, 
which has been inherited from father to son, 
generation after generation, till it has become 
almost a tradition in the blood,. that India belongs 
to the British Empire in a peculiar way. 


Mr. Andrews shows in the article tha: 


as England is a small and over populated. 


country, 


42,000,000 people are trying to live in a tiny 
‘area and to support themselves by manufacturing 
goods for other countries e323 iving in exchange 
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their food supplies and raw materiels. Every 
Englistman knows that the vast pooulation of 
India provides the best of all markets {df English 
manufactures.and the best supplying ‘ground of 


raw mazerials and food. Therefore their econo: ” 


mic relationship is regarded asa part of Hing- 
land’s v2ry existence; and the instinct of self- 
preservation is so intensely strong’ ir England 
that it forces Englishmen to ccnsider it quite 
imperative that India should remain within 
the British Empire. This accounts Zor Lloyd 


‘George’s speeches about the British szeel frame 
‘being always necessary, and also for the clause 


inserted in the famous August provlamation 
of 1917, that India shall always remain | ‘an 
integral part of the British Hmpire’ 

‘In order to make clear how stzong this 
central idea isin the average British mind,’ 
he tells one typical story. We have no space 
to reproduce the whole of it, but we may say 
that it reproduces the writer's conversation 
with a Labour Member of Parliament who 
came over to India some years ago. We will 
make only a few extract from tha Labour 
Member's replies, asking the reader to re- 
member that he wasa Labour Memter. Mr. 


-Andrews asked ‘him, “ why do you Fesitate ” 


to allow India to choose her destiny, seeing 
that Egypt had been promised indep2ndence. 
The member of the Labour Party, whom 
some Indians expect to liberate India, 
replied :— . 

“Egypt is different! With India, we can 
take no chances. Why, man, India ie life and 
death to the working people of Great Britain. 
We've had one ‘cotton famine’ in Laacashire, 
and we don’t want another. I,m a Lencashire 
man, and I ought to know what I’m talking 
about.” 

“But surely, you’re not going to sacrifice 
India for England! If India wants Ler, inde- 
pendence, she ought to have it.” 

“India must look after herself,” he answered 
shortly, “that’s her own look-out! But we 
have India bound to us to-day.” 


Another passage runs as follows :—_ 


“But, why ?” I asked, as a last 
“what is tae reason P England herself ie a land 
of Freedom and Independence. Why should 
she not do to others, what she woud wish 


others to do to her? After all, that is the. 


Golden Rule of life.” ; 

“It’s too late,” he said, “to preach the Sermon 
onthe Mount in England now. The war has 
changed allthat. Now, the saying is,—‘every 


nation for itself! Don’t—forget, we lave 1; _ 


resort, 


’ 
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million unemployed. We have no desiré to see 
that figure rise any higher. With us to-day, 
us we see Hurope going to ruin, it is a question 
of survival, we don’t know yet whether we 
ourselves may escape the deluge; and, mark 
you, we don’t want, at sucha time, any fresh 
troubles in the East.” 


Mr. Andrews explains why 


“There was no such feeling at all with regard 
vo Egypt. Only the military strategist and the 
Jingo imperialist seemed to care much about 
Egypt remaining in the Empire. Egypt was 
not England’s best customer. Egypt had not 
been in the Empire for 150 years or more.” 


Mr. Andrews concludes his highly inter- 
esting and timely article in the following 
words :— 


“Let us look at the Imperial Conference 
itself. The policy of pacifying India with 
. pious resolutions is certain to be tried again. 
Thatis how I read the Conference. Ido not 
undervalue the fact, that there has been more 
plain speaking from the side of India than has 
ever been known before. Such plain speaking 
before the whole world is all to the good. It is 
not alight thing, which can be easily ignored. 


But the final issue will have to be faced at: 


last, not merely by Joint Committees representing 
India and the Dominions and Colonies, but by 
the whole civilised world. India to-day, 
whether she has willed it herself or not, has 
been made the champion of the weaker races. 
The issue is plain, downright and direct. On 
the ore side, the colour line appears to have 
been finally and unalterably determined. On 
’ the other side, the colour line appears to have 
been finally and unalterably refused. Yet the 
eolour line must be abandoned, if the peace of 
the world is to be maintained. In the end, in 
spite of all the ties of blood and race, I believe 
this issue will become clear in practical England. 
Just asthe Northern States decided at last to 
abolish slavery in America and resisted the 
Southern States with this object in view, even 
so, I believe, when the issue is absolutely clear, 
the ‘Northern States’ of the British Empire, in 
Ireland and England and Scotland, and 
perhaps Canada as well, will stand out against 
the ‘Southern States’ of the British Empire in 
ae and insist on the ‘Abolition of the Colour 
ar? > 


As the final issue will have to be faced 
by the whole civilised world, India’s case 
ought to.be placed before the League of 
Nations, as suggested in this issue of the 
Mopzay Revizw by Mr, Taraknath Das, 


‘Pee 
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- “The Indo-Portuguese Review.” 


The Indo-Portuguese Review, 1923, is of 
special interest to the inhabitants of Portu- 
guese India and to Catholics. It contains 
many illustrations, of which the frontispiece 
is a portrait of St. Francis Xavier in the 
attitude of prayer. 

The article entitled “ National Discipline 
the way to Indian Independence” should 
appeal to all Indians. particularly to Hindus. 
We quote the first and the last paragraphs. 


“One has to realise that no nation has come 
by its freedom without first submitting itself to 
a process of grinding discipline. In every 
instance this has to precede before a nation 
attains the freedom of its action. But the 
manner of doing it successfully rest on the apti- 
tude and on the faculty of assimilation the 
people are capable of developing. But if they 
prove restive when the journey towards freedom 
is hardly commenced, what hope ‘is there of 
their ever reaching the end of it ?” 

“When this ever present caste, which works 
in broad day light and when it suits its purpose 
works stealthily in dark as well, is laid low and 
mastered, then Indians with confidence can 
show a front to the world whieh it will not 
regard lightly. Then there may be a day of 
rejoicing in store for Indians the like there 
never was, nor could be. Butall the loose talk 
one hears in India, now-a-days, about self- 
Government with the halter of caste round her 
neck, has no import and is meaningless, which a 
slight reflection will show, how true it is.” 





“The Hindu” and “Swarajya” 
Annual Supplements. 


Both these annual supplements are well- 
known. They contain contributions on 
literary, political and economic subjects and 
are illustrated with portraits of Indian 
National leaders and other pictures. 


The Relations of Economics to 
Geography. 


The Indian Sociological Review is stated 
to be the organ of the Lucknow University 
Sociological Association. The first number 
coniains seven articles, six of which are on 
economic subjects. In one article Prof. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee says :— 

“Adjustment of the arts of production is 
comparable to the adjustment of animals with 
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Late Mr. Kasturiranga Iyenger, 
Editor of the Hindu. 


regard to food, nest building, materials used in 
nest building, and other features of ecology aad 
behaviour. Ecological economics would attempt 
to trace the development of different types-of 
economic organization and of labour arising out 
of the process of adjustment through the effects 
of physical factors and through formation of 
habits, instincts, and associations which, indeed, 
are correlated to the physical factors. Animal 
ecology, indeed, offers the methods for a study of 
the distribution of races and institutional forms 
in different social types. It is true that cultures 
have migrated and ideas and customs have been 
imitated and absorbed, but social, like biological, 
modifications have generally followed the line 
of least resistance, and adaptive assimilation. 
The cumulative tradition of the race and region 
has marked off man’s life in broad social and 
economic types in relation to the physical comdi- 
tions of Regional Geography to which, indead, 
the social and physical factors are adapted end 
correlated in the course of evolution, thus pro- 
ducing diverse multi-linear series in different 
cultural zones.” 
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** Subarnamala.” 


Subarnamala is the name of a qmarterly » 
Art magazine, published by Mr. Purshotam 
V. Mavji of Bombay, of which we Lave re- 
ceived the first number. It contains repraduc- 
tions of twenty pictures, some of shem in 
many colours. The publisher is ‘anxious 
that consistently with the objects set forth 
in the prologue the book should contain 
really artistic pictures that wiil culti~ate and 
direct the aesthetic taste of the public along 
the right lines and should furnBh easy 
reading which will interest and instruct 
them.” 





India’s Duty Concerning Maternity 
Benefits. 


Stri Dharma writes :— 


“The needs of working women were very 
wisely and nobly included in the Inteenational 
Conference that met in Washington, America, 
after the War to consider how to impro~e world 
conditions. Ata Maternity Convention which 
was included in its deliberations it was laid 
down that every country should carry out the 
following provisions for the endowment of 
motherhood amongst women wageeamers: 
Prohibition of work for six weeks after a woman’s 
confinement, free attendance at confinement by 
a doctor or certified midwife, maintenance for 
herself and child for six weeks befere end after 
confinement at a scale to be determined by 
competent authorities of every country, which 
sum was to be provided either out of public 
funds or by means of a system of imsurance. 
Agreement was arrived at after a fall Inter- 
national Conference under the League cf Nations 
and was at first agreed to by Great Britain. It 
has since been ratified by France, Italy, Denmark 
and other countries, but to the d_sgrace of 
England, the British Parliament in Mazch 1921 
refused its ratification, on the plea thas it would 
cost over a miliion and a half pounds: sterling. 
This was a shameful excuse in view cf the fact 
that England is paying nearly one millien pounds 
per day as interest alone on its War Jebé and 
that by a reduction in the Income tax -he Prime 
Minister was able to put fifty-two millien pounds 
back into the pockets of the very rich that same 
year. Is has been this uustatesman-Lke action 
on the part of England that has delayed the 
enforcement of this humane piece of Legislation 
from coming into force in India. Fut Indian 
politicians have it in their power to make this 
law for themselves and we women must insist 
on their doing so at once. Mr. Kanji l*warkadas 
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_ of Bombay has written a very convincing pamph- 


let on this subject showing how the Indian 
Legislatures should leap ahead of Britain in 
showing their care and veneration for mother- 
hood in their industrial communities. The New 
Year will bring them their opportunity of doing 
so.” 





The Definition of Domestic Life. 


Strt Dharma asks the 
question, 


and answers 


“What is their definition of domestic life ? It’ 


is usually thought of in far too limited a connec- 
tion. Efficient home-making needs a knowledge 


-of seience, medicine, and nursing for its preser- 


vation ef health; a knowledge of mathematics 
for its eccount-keeping, its business prosperity, 
its solution of life’s problems of ways and means, 
its preservation of the industries of India; a 
knowledge of literature for the enrichment of its 
thought, for the proper pride in one’s national 


_ prose, poetry and drama; a training in arts and 


crafts for the beautifying of the home and _ its 
environment. 


ideal wives and responsible mothers. It also 
leaves cpportunity for the exceptional woman 
who prefers to remain wedded to religion or art 


or science.” 


Theory versus Practice. 


In The Indian and Eastern Engineer the 
editor raises anew the oft-discussed question 
of practice versus theory. He thinks, 

“The question of theory vs. practice is by 
way of settling itself. The modern engineer, 
when asked, or when the questton arises, which 
will he have, theory or practice ; if he is wise, 


gives the some answer as an ecclesiastical 


dignitary is reported to have given, when, 
asked whisk See he would tet his reply was 
“both.” The ecclesiastical story involves a pun ; 
the two Sees in question were Bath and Wells, 
both in Somersetshire. The bishop is reported 
to have replied both, but to have meant Bath. 
Anyway the two Sees were joined, and succeeding 
bishops have been dignitaries of both places. 
The tale is very appropriate to the question I 
am discussing ; the student of engineering, or of 
any branch of work, if-asked which he would 
rather have, theory or practice, ought to reply 


“both.” There is theory and practice in every 


branch of work; and certainly in every branch 
of engineering ; also in every industry into which 
scientifie knowledge, or the knowledge of first 
principles enters, and that I believe means every 


The very best education cannot’. 
do otherwise than make girls good daughters,” 
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branch of work. The tendency in modern times 
is to refer every difficulty right back to first 
principles. The referees do not always know 
they are doing this; in many cases they merely 
ask why; but the answer is always the same, 
if it is correct, a reference back to first 
principles.” 


Education and the Business Man. 


Industrial India reports that Professor 
Scholefield (of the Department of Commerce 
at the Southampton University College) 
addressed the Southampton Chamber of Com- 
merce some time ago on “Kducation and 
the Business Man.” 


“The Professor dealt with subjects which 
should form the nucleus of a business course. He 
emphasised the value of English, It was abso- 
lutely essential that a business-man should have 
command of his mother-tongue, and he sometimes 
thought that many business men would be improv- 
ed by a course .of elocution: A “knowledge of 
finance was necessary, while he should stabilise 
in the actuarial and accountancy, faculty. The 
business man wanted kuowledge of his en- 
vironment—to know what position on the map 
Southampton occupied, and its relation to the 
rest of the world. His knowledge of history 
need not go back to the Tut-Ankhamen period, 
but it would be advisable for him to know 
the members of the Borough Concil. Foreign 
languages were helpful, because in speaking the 
languges of a foreign country the business man 
was able to thinkin the terms of that country. 
His answer to the last question, “Do you? think 
that commerce is suitable work for a University 
education ?” was : “yes ; why not ?” 


Stages in the Destiny of the Human. 
Soul. . 


In the second of his articles on Christian 
Sadhina, contributed to The Young Men of 
India, Mr. V. Chakkarai thus compares the 
four well-known stages in the destiny of the 
human soul which Hindu thinkers have des- 
cribed with their Christian parallels :— 


“J. There is the stage called Sdlokyam, that 
is to say, the spiritual mind reaches the world 
where God is supposed to live in some peculiar 
manner. In the Gospel of St. John we have this 
great doctrine enunciated : ‘Where I am there 
ye may be also. I go to prepare a place for you.’ 

“2. There is the stage called Sdmipyam, 
that is to say, the religious man is not only in 
the same world with God, but is near Him, 
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This is what is said by St. Paul, when he wrote 
to the Philippians that it would be better for 
himself to depart and be with Jesus. 

“3. There is the stage called Sdrupyam, shat 
is to say, the jivaiman is. transformed into ‘the 
image of the paramdiman. St. Paul referred to 
this wonderful transformation in the religious 
soul when writing to the Corinthians. He spoke 
as standing before the Lord and seeing Him as 
in a glass, and being transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory. 

“4. There is the stage called Sdyujyam, and 
. that is, ultimate union between the individual 
and God. In John again we hear Jesus speak- 
ing of Himself as the mystic vine and His 
bhaktas as the branches. There is one life circulat- 


ing from the vine, and the various parts of the . 


vine are held together by this unity of life.” 


Wanted Supervised Playgrounds. 


Dr. A. G. Noehren, u.v., has contributed 
to the same magazine a very useful paper on 
open spaces, playgrounds and directed games 
for children. Says he :— 


“Among the fascinating Buddhist bas-reliefs 
carved on the pillars of the Sanchi gateways, 
dating back to the time of the Emperor Asoka, 
are the quaint picturisations of the happy 
gambols of little children at play. The in- 
stinctive trait of normal childhood has. been 
universal in all ages and among all peoples. 
Play is the inalienable right of every child, and 
any condition, such as the modern tendency 
toward congestion in urban areas, that tends to 
the suppression of this inherent desire, must be 
unequivocally condemned, unless at the same 
time adequate provision is:‘made to conserve and 
direct this wholesome, vitalising child instinet 
for play. Attractive playgrounds need no special 
pleading, no laborious educational propaganda, 
no clash with orthodox public .opinion, to make 
them popular: Open such -a recreation centre 
in the heart of a congested area, under the direc- 
tion of a technically-trained- Indian supervisor 
who regards his vocation as a ‘mission, and the 
response will be immediate and even over- 
whelming, because the appeal reaches one of the 


most vital instincts of the child, an imstinct- 


implanted by a divine providence to insure its 
normal, physical, mental and spiritual growth. 
“But intelligent direction and stimulation of 
the child’s play instincts go much farther than 
this. Such a policy at once prevents, or at least 
minimises, other social evils. The child which 
later develops tuberculosis, defective posture, 
vicious or immoral tendencies, is usually the 
child who has missed the priceless boon of a 
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vigorous, health-giving play life. Wisely-direct- 
ed competitive games, and the ideal kird of 
exercise which they involve as a natural bye- 
product, aot only develop firm muscles, buoyant 
vitality and resistance to disease, but promote 
group loyalty, initiative; unselishness, and a 
manly, v-rile character.” 

In his opinion certain fundamental condi- 
tions have to be met to insure the outssand- 
ing scecess of such playgrounds. These 
are i—— 


“First, the playground must be located in 
the heart of a congested area. Indian children 
will nct go to a distant place for their recreation; 
the pleyground must be brought to them.” 

“Seecndly, the playground should be enclosed 
by a pusca fence so that it may be completely 
closed during those parts of the day when the 
supervisor is not present. 


“Thirdly, the equipment, which should be 
desigred to attract children of ailages, boys and 
girls, snould be arranged so as to leave the 
maximum amount of space for the playing of 
games. For the younger children, swings and 
see-saws arranged in a row parallel to one of the 
long sides of the playground inierfere least with 
the use of the ground. For the older children, a 
composite apparatus embodying flying and 
travelling rings, ladders, sliding poles, horizontal 
bar, and possibly a spiral slide, should be placed 
near the fence along one of the short sides. One 
or more ‘giant strides’ may be placed im con. 
venient corners. A small sand box, preferably 
under a tree, offers‘great attraction to the wee 
youngszers. The ground should be marked for 
the playing of various group games, such as 
playground ball, volley ball, basket ball, and the 
like. .A godown which can be locked should be 
provided, where the supervisor can keep all 
moveable apparatus, such as balls, bats, nets, 
jomy standards, etc. 

“Lastly, and mostimportans of all, no such 
playground should be withoat a well-trained, 
responsible supervisor, in fact, the whole success 
of she venture depends on his character, 
resourcefulness and general personality, The 
supervisor will lead groups in the playing of 
their games, encourage the backward children to 
get into the fun, promote informal tournaments 
and athletic contests, will see tliat a few children 
do not monopolise the swings, control any 
budméeshes that might otherwise make the play- 
ground unfit for respectable children, and in 
general keep the activities going at a lively pace, 
He should organize a-voluntazy leaders’ corps to 
assist him, give special atteation to the very 
young, reserve an houraday for the exclusive 
use of girls who may be accompanied by their 
mothers. Nor is the supervisor’s service limited 
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to the ground itself. He will probably develop 
inio an induential leader of the community, visit 
the children in their homes, give advice to the 
parents of weak or backward children, visit 
schools in the neighbourhood, where schoo] teams 
mizht be formed to compete in a playground 
tournament. The supervisor of the model 
Georgetown playground at Madras is called by 
the Tamil word meaning “father,” such is the 
vitsl relasionship be has established with the 
children of the vicinity. On moonlight nights, 
the parents might be invited to the playground 
for a programme of Indian music and the like. 
Ag for youngmen eager to engage in a reward- 
ing branch of social service, the playground 
offers opportunities that are unique, for it is a 


we_i-knowa fact that the informal atmosphere of - 


play brings you very close to the impressionable 
heert of a child. Take caste, for instance. When 
the Georgetown playground was projected, a 
well-known gentleman in Madras asked us whe- 
ther Panchamas would be allowed on the ground. 
In answer to our response that there would be 
no distinction of caste, creed or colour, he replied, 
‘That is. very well in theory, but you will find 
thas no caste children will come to your play- 
ground.’ Asa matter of fact, play has broken 
dovn these artificial barriers, and at a recent 
visis to the playground, we noted Muhammadan 
girls in the swings, a volley ball game in which 
one side composed exclusively of Panchamas, 
was competing against a Brahmin team, and 
any number of Anglo-Indians on the giant 
strices. This playground, only 200 x 175 feet, 
maintains an average attendance of almost 500 
boys and girls of every community.” 





Ti> Masses and the Classes in India. 

Writing on” our present problem in 

Prabuddha Bharata Swami Madhavananda 
observes :— * 


_ “Compared with the masses of any country 
in the- West, our masses are far superior in many 
vitai points. They are more sensible, more 
peace-loving and more moral than those of the 
Wes', though they may not have adequate trum- 
peters of their virtues like their fortunate 
brothers across the seas. Above all, the depen- 
dence—social as well as political—of centuries 
has taught them the precious lessons of patience 
and perseverance. All this means that the 
Indien masses furnish excellent material for the 
national regeneration with a minimum of effort 
if only there be heads wise enough to manipulate 
them. But unfortunately there is a sad dearth 
of these organising heads and consequently we 
find our masses no better to-day than they were 
some centuries ago, How can we expect many 
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ideal leaders in a country where the upper 
classes have steeled their hearts against the woes 
of their brethren of the lower strata ?” 

“Society has oppressed them enough. Now 
shackles must he removed from their feet. Let 
them come out and walk in the sunshine of God’s 
grace. No more grovelling, no more crouching 
in fear, no more cursing of life for being born 
in this land! But each party m :st atone for its 
sins. The masses must give up their lethargy, 
their disregard of education and culture, and 
gain their lost ground by making rapid strides. 
Instead of cursing the higher classes, they 
should try to imbibe their culture, which alone 
will set them on a par with their present masters. 
These have been wolves because they them- 
selves chose to be sheep. Let them assert their 
own rights and the tightening grip of their 
oppressors will be slackened. On the part of 
the upper classes also there isa solemn duty to 
perform. If they consider themselves to be 
really possessed of a higher status, they should 
show it before the public by acting in accord- 
ance with this notion. Let them prove their 
worth by lending their miserable brothers a 
helping hand.” 





“The Verdict of the Historical 
Religions.” 

Babu Surendra Nath Chakravarty, m.a., 
contributes to the same journal a paper with 
the above title, in which he sets forth the 
view that 


“Fearlessness (Abhayam) occupies the first 
place in the hierarchy of virtues according to 
the conception of the divine author of the Gita. 
The Upanishads and the Puranas also regard it 
as the fundamental characteristic of a knower of 
Brahman or a true devotee of the lord. This is 
also the unanimous verdict of all historical 
religions. 


“The readers of the history of the Sikh 
religion are familiar ‘with the heart-thrilling 
story of the courage of the great Guru who gave 
his Scr (head) but. not his Sav (substance), The 
untold sufferings and the horrible persecutions 
which the intrepid Sikhs voluntarily suffered for 
the sake of religion at the hands of the brutal: 
persecutors, form a glorious chapter in the reli- 
gious history of India.” 


He refers in this connection to 


“The story of Haridas being fogged to un- 
consciousness in twenty-two Bazars for his 
constancy and his proud declaration—‘Even 
though the body is torn to pieces and life expires, 
still my month shall not desist from taking the 
name of Krishna,’ 
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“The episode of the conversion of the two 
boisterous ‘and barbarous drunkards, one of 
whom hurt Nityananda so badly as to cause 
blood to gush out from his temple, fills the haart 
of people with similar admiration for Lord 
Gauranga and Nityananda, the heroic pair who 
fearlessly set out to reclaim the two recalcit-ant 
sinners. -No pains need perhaps be taken to 
prove what seems to be plain to everybody that 
it was fearlessness which constituted the essen- 
tial characteristic of the memorable phenomena 
in the history of the Vaishnavic movement in 
Bengal,” 


The writer next speaks of “how the 
Christian Fathers and their followers breved 
the greatest tyrannies and cruelest tortures,” 
and says that “ the Mohammedan religion is 
famous for the physical courage of its 
adherents.” “The Tantras abound in sayings 
which require a Sddhaka (devotee) to become 
extremely courageous.”. The article con- 
cludes thus :— 


“The celebrated Raja Rammohan Roy and 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the founders res- 
pectively of the Brahmo and the Arya Samaj 
movements which have exercised a tremendous 
influence on the Einglish-educated section of the 
Hindu community, were both noted for their 
exemplary moral courage. Indeed it is the love 
of truth,—by no means a virtue of the cowards— 
which the pioneers of the Brahmo religion 
preached and practised with an enthusiasm that 
made their names venerated even by their op- 
ponents. It would not perhaps be an exagzera- 
tion to say that it was the fearless moral courage 
of the heralds of the Brahmo movement that 
contributed greatly to the elevation of the moral 
tone of the earnest Hindus and to the awaken- 
ing of a healthy critical consciousness in them 
which had long been slumbering under the 
influence of the opiate of a sense of false security 
which is undoubtedly one of the greatest ene- 
mies of mortals.” 





Interest Payble by Cultivators. 


In a paper published in the Bombay Co- 
operative Quarterly, Dr. H. H. Mann takes the 
case of an energetic Deccan cultivator and 
discusses what interest he is able to pay on 
his necessary financial help, with a viaw to 
ascertain how far old debts are repayable in a 
large part of the Deccan districts. After 
five pages of discussion with the help of 
detailed and’ exact statistics, he comes to the 
conclusion :— 


“This means that, provided there was rerfect 
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thrift, that is to say, the whole of the savings 
of one year were kept the next year, 
the cultivator could not afford to pay more thar 
7°6 per cent for his money, if prices remaine] 
constart at the rate of 1922-23. Inone yeaz 
there was an absolute deficit, which would hava 
to be met from the savings or by avoiding a prc- 
per allcwance for depreciation. In only one year 
out of the six, could the rate, which is becomins 
normal among co-operative societies (12 pez 
cent ) and which is the best that Sowears 
usually give, be paid without trenching on tha 
amount which must be put by for depreciation 
or by rot paying back loans due. 


“When we consider that the man whom I 
have supposed as the basis of these enquiries has 
a holding more convenient and more economicel 
than is usual, and uses his spare time and thet 
of his bullocks to the greatest advantage, -t 
makes us wonder whether the interest now beinz 
charged can be paid at all, or if paid whether £ 
is not done by trenching on reserves by avoidinz 
provision for depreciation, by not doing nece - 
sary repairs, by reducing expenses of culiivatioz, 
or, in some way, by paying out of capital. I prt 
it forward as a tentative proposition that tke 
present rates cannot be paid in the less favourei 
part of the Deccan, while they can be easily paid 
in Khandesh,” 





Kikuyu: A New Pasture Grass 


for India. 
Mr. W. Robertson Brown, Agricultur:J 
Officer, North-West Frontier Provincsa, 


writes in the Agricultural Journal of India :— 


‘Have you got Kikuyu’ every one asked me 
as I travelled through South Africa n 
quest 2f new plants and agricultural instruz- 
tion. The botanists told me it had been brougat 
to the Union from British Hast Africa ony 
ten years ago; that it was a nutritious perennial 
running grass of extraordinary vigour, Wi-h 
rhizomes thick as a lead pencil, and abundanze 
of brcad tender blades. Most remarkable of cll 
was the fact that Kikuyu was not known io 
have vroduced seeds. The agriculturists said 
it was a splendid permanent pasture crass on 
good ‘and; that it required an occasional tap 
dressing of manure and, like all other grassss 
whick through out abundant root stocls, 
Kikuyu was liable to become sod-bound, aad 
must therefore be cut up by the plough once in 
two or three years. Where Kikuyu was «s- 
tablished, no other grass could exist in the fie d. 
It was drought-resistant in a remarkable degree ; 
all kinds of stock liked the grass. The hortical- 
turists were no less generous in their praise of 
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Kikuyi than the botanists and agriculturists. 
Kikuyu was the perfect lawn grass, not for the 
tannis-ccurt, the hockey, the football or the polo 
fields, but for breadths of bright ‘green, dense, 
sofé mown grass.” 

This grass has been planted at the Pesha- 
war Agricultural Station. It “compares 
very favorably with lucern and other more 
well-known grasses in this country.” 

“Kikuyu is worthy ofa trialin any part of 
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India where the average annual rainfall exceeds 
20 inches, orirrigation is available. As it does 
not produce seeds there is little danger of the 
grass spreading to fields whereon it might be 
undesirable. Kikuyu may go a long way in 
helping to provide really good nutritious grazing 
for the dairy cattle in India, for wide sweeps of 
lawn or for the race course. It is probable that 
it will prove superior to dub ( Cynodon 
dactylon ).” 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


“ Christianity and Nationalism.” 


The ebove is the title of an article in the 
International Review of Missions, a well- 
ksown Christian quarterly, contributed by 
Mr. H. W. Mediwaka. He writes:— 

Not long ago Christian nations were engaged 
in a mortal struggle and the scramble for spoils 
is uot yet over. Hach nation prayed for victory 
inarms. This was bad enough, but to-day in 
Arica and elsewhere the name of God is used by 
white men in their demand for preferential 
treatment and power, and out in America nomi- 
nal Christians bound the negro to death. The 
Hast is said to be sleepy and unprogressive but 
tha West while making material progress seems 
to be deganerating in the spiritual sense. It 
seems to be going back from the teachings of 
Christ to Jehova, the war God of the Old Testa- 
ment. Western countries or their colonies have 
clcsed their doors to the crowded populations of 
the Hast but they are ever seeking advantages 
inthe Orient. Any eastern land that is averse 
to Zoreign intrusion is termed barbarous and 
unorogrestive but the same terms are not applied 


to western people who adopt the same methods.. 


Purher accounts, even of countries long settled. 
by Orientals dwell on the rich and healthy parts 
of these lands that might yet be colonized by 
Europeans. In the midst of all this comes the 
missionary from the West and preaches ‘ Peace 
and goodw:ll on earth.’ Oh, the tragedy of the 
sitcetion !” : 


—— 


Japan’s Opportunity. 


Writing on the industrial havoc wrought by 
the 2arthcuakes and connected disasters in 
Japan, the Industrial Review for India, pub- 
lished at, Berlin, says:— 


We believe that this is a great opportunity 
for Japan to retrieve her pcsition in Asia. The 
destruction of two of her chief cities, and the 
crippling of some of her important industries will 
be seriously felis for many years. Whatever 
her statesmen may say to the contrary, this 
terrible blow has weakened her and has created 
a new political situation. China is not alto- 


‘gether unhappy at this, and Korea will un- 


doubtedly make her own strength felt and try to 
regain the freedom she has lost. 

“We all recognise that now we have no 
single power in Asia able to resist as an equal the 
aggressions of American and European powers. 
Nor do we need one if Japan acts wisely at this 
moment. Instead of waiting for a revolution to 
wrest her power from her, she should gracefully 
give back to Korea the freedom of which she has 
been robbed, and she should cease all aggression 
in China. With the adoption of such a foreign 
policy, Japan could unite all Asia, and then our 
own united strength would be sufficient ‘for our 
needs. ; 

We do not feel that such ideas are idle, phan- 
tastic dreams. They might be with other people, 
but not with the Japanese. Because with the 
Japanese, almost anything is possible if they are 
convinced that it is for the good of their nation”. 





The Measure of Civilization. 


The Freeman of New York “ insists that 


civilization is not to be measured in terms of 
longevity, trackage, the abundance of banks and 
newspapers, the speed and frequency of mails, 
and the like. Civilization is the progressive 
humanization of men in society, and all these 
things may or may not sustain a helpful relation 
to the process. Atcertain periods and places, 
indeed, the process has been carried notably fur- 
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ther without any of them than it is now carried 
with all of them. When we learn to regard 
them intelligently, when we persuade ourselves 
that their benefit is potential and relative, not 
actual and absolute, then we are in the way of 
intelligently and quickly applying them to the 
furtherance of true civilization; but as long as we 
unintelligently regard them as absolute goods in 
themselves, we shall merely fumble with them.” 


“ Givilization” in U.S. A. 


The same Journal refers to an article in 
the Crisis, lifted from a New Orleans paper, 
which 


“tells the story of the discharge of a Negro 
teacher who admitted that he believed in the 
social equality of the races, but denied having 
taught this doctrine in the schoolroom. Oom- 
menting upon the unanimous decision of the 
school board, the president said: “Of course 
the members of the board, the elected represent- 
atives of our southern civilization, did not hesi- 
tate an instant...to summarily - dismiss a teacher 
presenting such views.” This one ought to be 
pasted in the scrapbook under the heading sug- 
gested by the speaker, ‘Civilization, Southern.’ ” 


Tho Need of Training for Parents. 


Prof. George E. Johnson, of the Graduate 
School of Hducation, Harvard University, 
begins an article on the need of training for 
parents in Child Welfare Magazine thus :— 


“Do you know,” said a parent recantly, 
“T believe it is getting to be more and 
more diffieulé to bring up children. Why, parent- 
erafé requires about as much knowledge as a 
profession.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “it requires the know- 
ledge of several professions. Once upon a time 
it was a simpler matter.” 


The writer goes on to observe :—~ 


Some say that Nature provided the essential 
knowledge for the practice of parenthood. It is 
quite true that skill and wisdom of parenthood 
progressed far under a “let-it-alone” method ; 
parent-love and common sense safeguarded 
childhood not altogether badly through the 
ages of man’s progress, But here is something 
for us to consider, viz. that parental love and 
common sense have not increased appreciably, 
if at all, in recent generations, while complexities, 
diffculties, ang dangers in physical, . mental 
and moral and social adjustment have constantly 
and tremendously increased. Hach generation 
of parents finds new problems of greater 
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complexity added to those that preceded, until 
mother-instinct aud grandmother-lore are. no 
longer adequate for their solution, 





Are Women Inferior? 


Discussing the prevalent assumption of 
the inferiority of women, Grace Huichins 
observes in The World Lomorrow :—~ 


“Our real encouragement comes from the 
women who develop the hero at the expense of 
the coward in themselves, who rise above all 
complexes, step out into positions of responsibili- 
ty, write fearlessly of love and politics and 
religion and international government and art 
and science and education and—cookiag, who 
no longer have any awe of the male mind nor of 
the prestige that surrounds the man. They are 
the women like Jane Addams who could risk her 
reputation on a Ford peace ship ; like the Chief 
of -the Children’s Burean, like the one woman 
doctor an the staff of the Harvard Medical School 
(which does not yet admit women on full equal- 
ity with men!), like Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
who can bring up children with one. hand and 
write stirring novels with the other, like Mande 
Royden, the prophet, whose assistant in her 
church is a priest of the Church of England, or 
like Mme. Curie, the patient woman of science. 

“Yes, it is mainly we women who must get 
over this inferiority business. But it would help 
enormoasly if men would expect us to have 
ideas, and would expect that some of us, at 
least, should have gifts of leadership. When 
the new democracy is understood, and the new 
leadership of the people takes the place of domi- 
nation oy a few outstanding personalities it will 
not matter whether a man ors woman acts as 
chairman. If an individual man or woman, has 
a special ability for chairmanship, he or she will 
take tha chair. . At present watch a committee of 
six women and one man turn to the man and 
ask him to preside! We are bezinning to see a 
truer Cemocracy in the young men and women 
who are coming out of co-educational universities. 
There is a more natural, less self-conscious give 
and take between them. With some of these 
men the equality of women is not a theory 
acquired in adult life after the habits of the 
superiority complex have been fixed ; it is itself 
an habitual thought. They know in practice 
what the psychologist knows by experience. 
Says - Professor Thorndike: ‘The - individual 
differences within one sex so enormously ont- 
weigh the differences between the sexes in these 
intellectual and semi-intellectual traits that for 
practical purposes the sex difference may be 
disregerded. - So far‘as ability goes, there could 
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herdly be a stupider way to get two groups 
alike witKin each group but differing between 
tke groups than to take the two sexes. As is 
wall known, experiments of the past generation 
in educating women have shown their equal 
eampetence in school work of elementary, 
sezondary, and collegiate grade. The present 
generation’s experience is showing the same fact 
for profassional education and business service. 
The psychologists’ measurements lead to the 
eonclusion that this equality of achievement comes 
from an equality of natural gifts, not from an 
cverstraining of the lesser talents of women.” ” 





A Peace Ministry. 


The following should interest lovers of 
shanti all over the world. 


The Daily Herald, the London Labour organ, 
declares that the frst act of a Labour Government 
should be to appoint a Minister for Peace. 
His motto should be Stvis pacem, para pacem, and 
EB duty should be ‘to prepare for peace more 
assiduously and more intelligently than war 
ministers have prepared for war.’ Among the 
mathods suggested would be to provide, in 
cooperation with the educational authorities, 
suitable international histories for school 
ycuths, to spread throughout the masses a real 
ard sympathetic understanding of other peoples, 
ard to crganize ‘pilgrimages of peace’ to visit 
ather lands. He would use the press, the 
platform, and the international news service 
to encourage international cooperation and to 
preach the folly of war. He wonld see that 
foreign visitors were suitably received, and 
vould dispatch missions to every country to 
cultivate the friendship of foreign peoples. 


ed 


Travelling Facilities for 
Workingmen. 


The Living Age gives us the following :— 


Two vears ago representatives of the British 
tzades-urions and cooperative societies organized 
a Workers’ Travel Association, for the purpose 
oz assisting wage-earners to make economic 
toars abroad. The idea was that foreign 
revel would broaden the minds of the working 
people, and qualify the more enterprising and 
incelligent among . them for. the. greater 
responsibilities that the growing power of 
the Laboar Party and of Labour organizations in 
general may impose upon them. . In 1922, the 
first summer. of the Association’s activity, 
nzarly one thousand working men and women 
visited the continent under its auspices. They 
enjoyed, at modest prices, salon accommodations 
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on beats, 
hotels,’ 

Each party is served by a volunteer guide 
and is received by an English-speaking 
representative at every important centre in the 
countries visited. Inclusive of all expenses, 
the cost of these tours ranges from £5-10s for 
seven-day trips to Paris, to £14-14s for fourteen- 
day trips to Vienna or Italy. 


and were lodged at ‘good class 





Progressive China. 


The same journal informs us that 


The Minister of Communications at Peking 
has authorized the adoption of a new Chinese 
phonetic alphabet for the transmission of 
telegrams. At present Chinese telegrams are 
coded into numerals and decoded by the receiving 
office. The new system will avoid this, and it 
is hoped will tend to unify the spoken language 
throughout the country. 


es 


Intellectualism and Materialism. 


In an interesting article published in 
Die Neue Zeit, Berlin, Dr. M. Vaerting deals 
with the problem of true Rationalism or 
culture, which is now-a-days so rare in indi- 
viduals and nations and has yielded its place 
to Materialism or what is worse, to mock 
Intellectualism. Says Dr. Vaerting © 


In precisely the degree that our age has got 
away from true rationalism it has become 
infected with the spirit of gross materialism. 
I use the latter word in the sense familar in 
everyday life, as meaning a habit of thought 
‘that underrates ethical and esthetic values 
arid exaggerates material values, and makes 
the. acquistion of material advantages the chief 
end in life. ; 

Materialism ultimately 
individual’s incapacity -to enjoy intellectual 
pleasures—his inability to find delight in 
intellectual pursuits and the products of higher 
culture. Every normal person has a strong 
urge toward pleasure, joy, happiness, experience 
and creative activity. Heis entitled to satisfy 
this longing; the right to happiness is the 
higheet right of man. 

Therefore the first principle in. any system 
of education designed to combat materialism is 
to inculcate in the student a deep, spontaneous 
love and joy in intellectual pursuits, and to 
awaken in him apleasurable and creative ap- 
preciation of true culture. 


rests upon the 


He then comments upon the. present, 
system of education and points out that 
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The mere acquisition of facts is a fundament- 
ally false educational ideal because it makes 
impossible spontaneous and pleasurable 
association with the world of thought, or happy 
and comprehending sharing in the progress of 
culture itself. Popular materialism is the root 
of the intellectual barrenness and mock 
intellectualism that afflicts our age. 

Concentration upon the acquisition of fects 
is concentration upon the memory. 3ut 
memorizing is one of the lower intellectual 
faculties, Lower, because it is” unproductive, 
entirely uncreative. 


Also that 


Our present system of education, furthermore, 
cultivates a divided personality in the pup:l— 
a school ego anda life ego. The school ego’s 
will is being constantly pushed and directed by 
another. The life ego follows a more 
spontaneous line of development. This disunity 
between school life and real life in itself 
encourages a later tendency to materialism. 
For the school ego is always artificial, and the 
life ego natural. The former does not rule the 
real life of the youth. From this itis bu3 a 
step to the instinctive conclusion that all 
intellectual activity is artificial and foreign to our 
true nature. 


Such a conclusion delivers the indivicual 
hopelessly into the hands of materialism. 
But it is still worse if the school ego gets the 
mastery, and extinguishes the life ego. That 
‘means the victory of an artificial intellectuality 
which is worse than the grossest materialism. 


He condemns the principle of fostering of 
rivalry among students through examinations, 
prizes, etc., and says that many of she 
Modern Man’s weaknesses are the direct 
result of this stimulation of a low class 
passion which is so nearly related to envy 
and greed. 

Personal ambition should never be cultivated 
at the cost of love for the thing in itself. The 
moment such love is subordinated to perscnal 
ambition, or sacrificed to it, ambition becomes 
but a servant of materialism. 


On the training of the will the learned 
Doctor says that 


We have seriously neglected training the will 
asa power to form moral character. In that 
sense itis right to speak of the failure to assign 
proper importance to will-cultivation in our 
present educational system. Jt is not that we 
fail to educate the will, but that we direct this 
will in a false direction. Its specific function 
lies in the ethical field. Only here can the 
individual will accomplish its highest purpose. 
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A great character is inconceivable ‘without a 
strong. will. But the strongest will in the world 
is powerless to accomplish the highest intellec- 
tual achievements—those of a creative character. 
The creative powers of man are not under the 
jurisdiction of the will. 


He sums up as follows :— 


Education should concentrate upon one 
object, to make our youth take pleasure in cul- 
ture. The first prerequisite for this is to make 
mental pursuits pleasing and interesting—and 
that car. cnly be attained by associating them 
with tke spontaneous creative faculties of the 
child. The first step, therefore, in the arduous 
road of educational reform is—more joy in the 
use of the mind! The Greeks at the acme of 
their culture were an example to the whole 
world of Low far an entire nation can emane:pate 
itself from materialism. Materialism lad no 
power over the Greeks, because, down to the 
humblest man among them, they took delight 
in culture. 

Manaal workers are always more prone to 
sink into the slough of materialism than are 
brain workers. Physical fatigue dulls the intel- 
lect. Eard manual labour detracts from mental 
productivity. We all have observed that school 
children become incapable of strenuous brain 
work immediately after vigorous athletic exer- 
cises. Manual workers are therefore invariably 
cut off te some extent from the pleasures of cul- 
ture. There is a profound tragedy in this. The 
man or whose shoulders falls the burden of 
heavy «coil is thereby relegated to the periphery 
of the intellectual world. 

But for our. brain workers—our intellectual 
upper classes—to sink into materialism is un+ 
natural, and wherever this occurs we are eutitled 
to assume that their intellectuality is not genaine, 
that it is mere psendo-intellectuality. 

Aristotle understood that physical labour 
impaired the productivity of the intellect. He 
says in his Poletics : ‘Mental and physical labour 
should not be simultaneous, for they interfere 
with each other, and either renders a mar less 
capable of the other.’ Greece succeeded in over- 
coming this disharmony, and thereby escaped 
materia_ism. The culture of Greece has been 
admired under a thousand aspects. But greater 
than all her masterpieces of beauty and wis- 
dom anc intellect is the fact that the portals of 
the innermost sanctuaries of culture were spen 
even to she humblest among her people. She has 
left us shis ideal as our inheritance, and it is 
an inheritance upon which we must enter : 


Future Scientists. 
We find the following in The Playground ; 
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_ More than 100 boys made airplanes and 46 
had the fun of flying them in the Interstate Park 
Competition held at Washington Park, Chicago, 
September 22. Class A boys, who were the ex- 
perts, averaged seventy feet per flight while the 
young and inexperienced beginners ayeraged 
twenty-four feet. : 

“When we develop designers, builders, and 
Hyers of airplanes,” said V. K. Brown, Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds and Sports of the 
South Park Commissioners, “we have caused 
tae beginning of development of future Edisons, 
Marconis, or Wright Brothers.” 


Touring Social Service Workers, 


The same paper gives the following :-— 


Under this title Community Service of Paris, 
Eentucky, is conducting a series of programs 
of music and talksin various districts of the 
ety. The speakers and participants travel 
f>om neighbourhood to neighbourhood in trucks 
ssopping at designated points to give their 
musical program and information regarding 
taé purpose and. program of Community 
Service. 


‘Human Unity. 


Natiotis are now thrown into one community, 
and must live together as though huddled upon 
one street: In the days when the nations were 
separated by dreaded seas and almost impassable 
mountains, they were able to go along in a pri- 
mitive way without .a universal touch; 
today nations must live together. Hach. nation 
has something which will add to the conve- 
wience, prosperity, and happiness of other na- 
tons, and that thing, whether it be food, or 
raiment, or music, or art, or literature, of machi- 
nery, or invention, or opportunity in a thousand 
forms, must be available to all. No nation can 
live unto itself alone. 

—The Playground. 


ate 


The Right Use of Misspent Money. 


“We spend a tremendous amount of money 
every year all over the country in building new 
courthouses, iu maintenance of courts, judges, 
aiteudauts, criminal lawyers: district attorneys, 
prisons, wardens, keepers and all other enor- 
mous expenses connected with this work. I 
siould not be astonished if it amounts to at 
least several hundred millions of dollars a year. 
IT would like to cut this money in half and see 
it saved forthe prevention of crime. I would 
like to give all the people good education, 
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have plenty of Y. M. C. A’s.and Y.W. C. 


A’s., plenty of public baths, many free 
concerts, music school settlements, play- 
grounds, parks, recreation for the people, 


young and old, instruction in home gardening, 
good housing facilities, and many other things. 
Then we would greatly reduce the number of 
our prisoners.” 

San Francisco Examiner. 


The Future of Nations. 


La Revue de Geneve publishes the address 
delivered by Lord Robert Cecil at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva on September 1, 1923. It 
‘presented the case for the League of Nations. 
We reproduce the last portion below :— 


After all, what is the doctrine that the 
League of Nations teaches ? Is it not the doc- 
trine that force ought not to prevail in disputes 
among nations, that we should no longer appeal 
to violence and brutality, but to reason ? And 
how can you appeal to the reason of a nation 
if you have not first educated that nation ? 
Therefore public opinion, publicity, education, 
propaganda are the factors upon which the 
future of the League depends. We must keep 
coming back tothe people on whom we depend 
for our support. Recall the fable of the giant 
Anteus, who drew his strength from contact 
with the soil. The more often he was thrown to 
to the ground, the stronger he became. Hercu- 
les, in order to subdue him, had to lift him off 
the earth, and this broke his connection with the 
source of his strength. : : 

We must prevent the Hercules of prejudice, 
of militarism, of bureaucracy, of apathy, from 
separating the League of Nations from the peoples 
of the world from whom it draws its strength, If 
we maintain that contact, if we draw into the 
movement the common people of the whole 
world, you may be assured that we have nothing 
to fear from our enemies. We shall advance 
surely and rapidly toward the achievement of 
our grand ideal, toward the time when force and 
violence will no longer rule the world, when an 
attempt to crush a little nation, to exaggerate 
a national claim, to disregard justice, will be as 
rare, indeed rarer among nations than it is to-day 
among civilized individuals. That is our goal. 
It is 4 great goal; no greater could be set before 
the peoples of the world. 

Let us not falter in our duty. We are facing 
the most glorious opportunity that has ever been 
set before mankind. How shall we justify our- 
selves to our children and our children’s children 
if, through our apathy, our indolence, our lack 
of energy, we fail to carry forward to triumph 
this great effort for the welfare of humanity ? 
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“Not Guilty.” 
The Living Age publishes the following 


humorous and instructive news :— 


The evening of the third ‘Cow Day’ at the 
Moscow Agricultural Exposition wound up with 
the solemn trial of a cow before a jury of fea- 
sants withan agricultural expert as a foreman. 
The cow was charged with these serious delin- 
quencies: underweight, deficient development. 
inadequate milk-production. Other offenses, 
such as producing low-grade calves were elso 
in the indictment. The witnesses for the defense 
described how poorly the animal was fed and 
pointed out how she might be improved by 
better treatment. The prosecutor argued that 
the fault was in the breed. The jury’s verdict 
was ‘not guilty’ for the cow and ‘guilty’ for the 
owner of the cow who was sentenced to a course 
of study in an agricultural institute. 





The Only Way to Save the World. 


John Galsworthy writes in The Times a 
striking article analysing the present state of 
the world and suggesting a remedy. He 
says, 


Looking the world in the face, we yee what 
may be called a precious mess. Under a shin 
veneer—sometimes no veneer—of regard for 
civilisation, each country, great and smal., is 
pursuing its own ends, struggling to rebuild its 
own house in the burned village. The dreac of 
confusion-worse-confounded, of death recrow.ed, 
and pestilence revivified, alone keeps the nations 
to the compromise of peace. What chance has 
a better spirit ? 


The salvation of a world in which we all live, 
however, would seem to have a certain import- 
ance. Why, then, is not more attention paid to the 
only existing means of salvation ? The argument 
for neglect is much as follows : Force has always 
ruled human life—and always will. Compet_tion 
. is basic. Co-operation and justice succeed, inceed, 
in definite communities so far as to minimize the 
grosser forms of crime, but only because general 
opinion within the ring-fence of a definite com- 
munity gives them an underlying force which 
the individual offender cannot withstand. There 
is no such ring-fence round nations, therefore no 
general opinion, and no underlying force to 
ensure the abstention of individual nations from 
crime—if, indeed, transgression of laws which 
are not fixed can be called crime. 

He deplores the fact that development of 
science has -preceded the development of a 
rational mind in Man; for— 

In old days a thirty years’ war was needed 
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to exhaust a nation; it will soon be—if it is 
not already—possible to exhaust a nation ina 
week by she destruction of its big towns from 
the air. The conquest of the air, so jubilantly 
hailed by general opinion, may turn out the 
most sinister event that ever befell us, simply 
because z/ came before we were fit for ti— 

And he also points out how fallacious it is 
to imagine that the dreadfulness of war will 
finally dc away with it. 

Faczs do not justify such a belief. 


A well-known advocate of the Leazue of 
Nations seid the other day : ‘I do not believe it 
necessary that the League should have a definite 
force at ibs disposul. Ié could not maintain a 
force that would keep any first-rate Power from 
breaking the peace. Its strength lies in the 
use of publicity ; in its being able to voice uni- 
versal disapproval with all the latent potentiality 
of universal action.’ 


‘Mr. Galsworthy suggests that the engi- 
neers, scientists, financiers and other import- 
ant beings of the world should combine to 
‘give their species a chance to survive. They 
can combine and refuse to help war and to 
supply its dreadful requirements. Moreover 
they should attempt to foster the exchange 
of thought between Nations. The people 
who ccnsrol the Press, says Mr. Galsworthy, 
are by far the most important in any scheme 
for putting sense into the mind of man. 
‘They cught to show their sense of fair play 
in their public life, just as they do in their 
private life. But he says :— 


The hard-head’s answer to such suggestions 
is: ‘Nensense! Inventors, chemists, engineers, 
financiers, all have to make their living, and are 
just as d:sposed to believe in their own countries 
as other men. Their pockets, and the countries 
who guarantee those pockets, have first call on 
them. Well! That has become the point. If 
neither Science nor Finance will agree to think 
internationally, there is probably nothing for it 
but to xennel up in disenchantment, and wait for 
an end which can’t be very long in coming—not 
a complete end, of course; say, a generul condi- 
tion of affairs similar to that in the famine 
provinces of Russia, 


He sums up as follows:— 


Governments and peoples are no longer in 
charge. Our fate is really in the hands of the 
three great powers—Science, l'inance, and the 
Press. Underneath the showy political surface 
of things, those three great powers are secretly 
determining the march of the nations ; and there 
ig little hope for the future unless they can 
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mellow and develop on international lines. In 
euch of shese departments of life there must be 
men who feel this, as strongly as the writer of 
these words. The world’s hope lies with them; 
ir the possibility of their being able to institute 
& sort ot craftsman’s trusteeship for mankind—a 
new triple alliance, of Science, Finance, and 
tke Press, in service to a new idealism. 

Nations, in block, will never join hands, 
never have much in common, never be able 
ta seeeach other’s points of view. The outstand- 
ing craftsmen of the nations have a far better 
etance of secing eye to eye; they have the 
ccmmon ground of ‘their craft, anda livelier 
vision. What divides them at presént is a too 
rerrow sense of patriotism, and—to speak 
erudely—money. Inventors must exist ; financiers 
Eré; and papers pay. And here irony smiles. 
For thongh Science, Finance, and the Press at 
tresent seem to doubt it, there is, still, more 
money to be made out of the salvation’ of 
mankind than out of its destruction ; a better 
ard amore enduring livelihood for these three 
essates. 

And yet, without the free exchange of inter- 
national thought, we may be fairly certain that 
éa2 present purely national basis of their liveli- 
hcods will persist, and if it dees the human race 
will not, or at least so meagrely that it will be 
true to say of it, as of Anatole France’s old 
woman : ‘It lives, but—so little !’ 


Swiss Law. 
Says The New Republic. 


Switzerland seems to have invented a new 
vazsion of the unwritten law. It is all right to 
murder a representative of the Russian govern- 
ment, it seems, provided you can show that you 
doa’t approve of Bolshevism and provided some 
of the Jury agree with you. Maurice Conradi, 
who shos down Vorovsky, representative of the 
Soviet government at the second Lausanne 
Canference, has just been acquitted under a ‘plea 
of provocation’ after a trial which was devoted 
almost exclusively toa discussion of alleged 
prectizes of the Russian government at home. 
Five of Conradi’s nine jurors wanted to convict 
hin of the crime of which he was admittedly 
gu:lty: but the other four seemed to have a general 
feeling that assassination is only a minor pecca- 
dillo when its victim belongs toa political 
faish you don’t approve of, and especially if he 
ise foreigner. This is not anew doctrine ; but 
it seems somewhat surprising to find it turning 
up inacountry so supposedly devoted to law 
ard order as Switzerland. 


What would The Friend of India say to 
this? 
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Is the World Giving up Alcohol? 


In an article in The Century Magazine we 
find a treatment of this question. An 
affirmative answer is attempted firstly by 
some statistics. 

During six years in England and Wales 
there were, we are told 

Coxyvictioxs voR DRUNKENNESS 


Year Male Female 
1913 153,112 35,765 
1914 146,517 37,311 
1915 102,600 33,211 
1916 62,946 29,245 
1917 34,103 12,307 
1918 21,853 7,222 
Dearus From ALCOHOLISM : 

Year Male Female 
1913 1,112 719 
1914 1,135 650 
1915 867 584 
1916 620 333 
1917 358 229, 
1918 222 74, 

Then we find 

‘When war-time prohibition succeeded, it 


merely confirmed all this. Every condition of 
industrial production notably improved where-' 
ever the saloon was abolished. Without expense 
the yield of mine or factory was enlarged. 
Employers had the equivalent ofan increased 
force of workers without an increase in the pay- 
roll. 

And 

The theory of prohibition may be good or bad; 
it is to the physical fact of prohibition that we 
chiefly owe the strangely placid economic waters 
in which we now navigate. At a time of pro- 
found agyicultural depression all other industry 
should suffer. Other industry does not snffer 
now, but does more than usually well because in- 
creased production efficiency enables production 
to stand the strain of raised wage levels. 

Foreigners are beginning to note these facts, 
even ifwe ignore them. After two years of 
American prohibition, Mr. G. C. Vyle, a British 
business man and anti-prohibitionist, came to 
this country to observe the workings of the new 
reform. On his return he was quoted as declar- 
ing in a speech at{ Birmingham that seven 
American working-men with the same plant, 
same materials, same facilities, would produce 
more than ten British working-men. od 

Mr. C. A. McCurdy, member of the British 
parliament from Northampton, was lately quoted 
as saying to the business men of Leeds, England 
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that the American worker was producing, man 
for man, three times as much as the}British worker, 
and he gave figures from the shoe industry 
to enforce his statement. He added that while 
in Great Britain the average output of coal had 
declined from 312 tons a year for each miner to 
259 tons, the average output in the United States 
had increased from 400 tons for each miner to 
681 tons. 


The president of a Pittsburgh manufacturing 
company was quoted in 1922 as saying : 

“Prohibition has been an incalculable eco- 
nomie and moral blessing to millions of sur 
people and to the nation as a whole. There is 
far less drunkenness and waste of time and 
money; there is greater steadiness among 
laborers, more saving of money, better care of 
homes. ; 


“Greater steadiness among laborers.” He 
might have stopped there. It told the whole 
story. 


The article then deals with the prob‘em 
of prohibition and its spread and develop- 
ment in many lands. We are told 


When the British Parliament is in session, 
hardly a day passes withoutdiscussion or mension 
of the subject, and from hour to hour across the 
debates grows the shadow of an obvions uneasi- 
ness. Like a graveyard whistle sounds now the 
once confident assurance that Britons never, 
never will suffer Hfe without beer, while 207 
societies in England alone are working for prohi- 
bition. A press despatch from Berlin in August, 
1923, revealed the startling activities of probibi- 
tion organizations in what would seem, but is 
not, the least promising field in the world. It 
is, in fact, yet to be determined that the German 
taste for beer is stronger than the German 
astuteness about the world struggle. 

Even in France and Italy prohibition move- 
ments are forming, and industrialists in Doth 
countries are said to perceive what impend. An 
interesting development of the situation is the 
fact that France has been compelled to seek 
from countries that have adopted prohibition 
commercial concessions to admit French wines. 

Norway is such a country, having prohibi- 
tion in full swing. In Sweden it was defeated 
in a national referendum by only thirty thou- 
sand votes, and those that recall the histcry of 
prohibition in America will understand -vhat 
that means. All Denmark outside of Coperhagen 
seems to be in favor of it. The Austrian Govern- 
ment is committed to it. Switzerland increas- 
ingly debates it, Czechoslovakia and Poland have 
adopted local ,option. Belgium has prohidited 
the sale of spirituous liquors. In Italy many 
saloons are now closed at ten o'clock on five 
nights of the week, and absolutely from noon on 
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Saturday until 104... Monday. Italian grape- 
growers are studying other uses for grapes than 
to make wine. Japan prohibits the sale of liquors 
to persons under twenty-one years of age. 

Such are the present aspects of the prohibi- 
tionist’s dream. While he is urging his favorite 
reform as the moral salvation of the world, eco- 
nomic pressure, which bothers little about 
morals, but has greater power, is for quite other 
reasons driving forward the prohibitionist’s 
idea of automatic virtue. 


Drink Problem in India. 
The Abkari says 


Congratulations are due to the Rani Saheba 
of Jasdan State, Kathiawar, who has adopted 
Prohibizion as a State policy. The Rani Saheba 
is the sezond Indian woman ruler to possess 
statesmarship sufficient to close the liquor shops 
and renounce the revenue from intoxicants. 
While we congratulate the Rani Saheba upon 
her wisdom and are sure that she has by this 
action won the gratitude of her people, we 
extend congratulations also to the fortunate 
people of her State who will profit by the moral 
orderliness and increased prosperity assured by 
ber decision. It seems that India’s women rulers 
are living up to the reputation of their sex in 
every country by displaying greater regard for 
good morals than is felt by men in similar posi- 
tions. India’s Rajahs and Maharajahs, no less 
than her excise officials, hesitate, while the 
Nawab Begam of Bhopal and the Rani Saheba 
of Jasdan show them the right course to follow. 

Many people are under the impression that 
there ic no urgent need for Temperance reform 
in Ind‘a, They think that the drink evil is not 
a serious menace in that country. They com- 
pare the best conditions in India with the 
worse conditions in Western lands, and setile 
into complacent repose, congratulating India 
on her comparative freedom from  drink’s 
destruction. We would direct the attention of 
all such persons to the following startling com- 
parisons :—Before the war the annual consump- 
tion of spirits in the United Kinghom stood 
at 33.5 drams L. P. per head. In Bombay city 
a steady increase has continued, until the 
consump:on per head as recorded in the Excise 
Report of the Bombay Presidency for the 
financial year 1920-21 reached 34, 2 drams, while 
at Bassein the figure reached the astonishing 
level of 87.7 drams per head. In Great Britain 
since the war there has been a considerable 
decrease in per capita consumption, while 
in the industrial centres of India there has 
been a startling increase, except when non-co- 
operation or similar special campaigns against 
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Whither is India 


drink have been in ‘progress. 
Is the situation serious ? Think over 


>ound P 
sais. 


How Is the World ? 


The New Republic gives the answer to 
zie above question. 


The high gods of irony must have smiled 
wryly asthey looked down upon the fifth an- 
niversary of the end of the war to end war. 
At the and of the fifth year since hostilities 
serminated the world is worse off in almost 
avery way than when they began in 1914; 
aad in the last half decade the likelihood of 
var has not been diminished but has greatly 
inereased. 

The New York World, by way of commemorat- 
ing Armistice Day, indulged in an interesting 
pece of journalistic enterprise. It asked 
scores of the leading men of all nations whether 
ir. their opinion the nations are now in closer 
ascord than five years ago, whether they are 
ccming closer, what is their greatest need, 
end how may it best be secured P Many replies 
were received, including some from such 
Europeans as Curzon, Cardinal Mercier, 
Tiasaryk, Viviani, Theunies, Arthur Balfour, 
Nitti and Philip Snowden, and such Americans 
gs Borah, Hovse, Dulles, Baruch and Eliot. 
Tae views expressed are fairly summarized 
in the World’s headlines: “Foreign statesmen 
and men of affairs believe generally that 
Earope is in worse plight than before the war ;” 
“Americans of national proeminence take 
cerk view of situation ;’ “Italian statesmen 
take pessimistic view ;” “U. 8. senators fear 


result to world in racial hatred ;” “Big 
business men pessimistic over Europe’s out- 
Inok ;? = “Hurcpe’s condition becoming worse 


fo grave degree, says ex-premier Guolitti ;” 
“Wations never more apart, says Gerard ;” 
“Churchmen see little advance in half decade.” 
Not all the participants in the symposium 
areas gloomy as these headlines indicate, and 
a number of them express high faith in the 
League of Nations, or in America’s re-entry 
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into Huropean affairs, or in both, In general, 
however, the picture presented is one to make 
the angels weep. In the opinion of a majority 
of these eminent gentlemen, the inhabitants of 
large portions of the globe have not only for- 
gotten tle technique of peace, but have lost the 
desire for such a state. 


Chemistry’s Tremendous Tomorrow. 


In The Interary Digest we read : 


Some chemical marvels that he thinks may 
be evolved in years to come are named and des- 
cribed by Irenee du Pont, president of HK, I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., in an interview printed 
in the Sunday Magazine of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. “The man who put into words scme 
of the things he believes chemistry will do,” 
began Mr. du Pont, “would seem.a fit subject” 
for an insane asylum.” Nevertheless, braving 
this fate, he then proceeded to enumerate some 
of the possibilities of the future in the chemical 
field, among them synthetic food, artificial wool, 
the conquest of disease, the entire or partial 
abolition of sleep, storage of solar heat, heatless 
light, cheap fuel, and greatly prolonged mental 
and physical vigor in the course of human life. 





Radio Keeps Correct Time. 


We read in the same journal, 
A Rapio-Contronnep Wartes. 


Radio automatically corrects, twice daily, a 
watch devised by Lieutenant John W. Iseman, 
of the naval air service, and described in an 
article which we quote below from The Radio 
World ( New York). This time-piece, we are 
told, without attention on the part of the wearer 
adjusts itself on the radio time-signal waves 
broadcast from the U. 8. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D.C. The watch itself is current 
model of American manufacture, and with the 
exception of an additional projection for “plug- 
ging in” the set is similar in appearance to any 
ordinary timepiece. A pair of -fine wires con- 
cealed in the watch-chain carry the radio im- 
pulses from the receiving set to the watch. 


i 
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NOTES. 


H. G, Wells on the British Empire 


Some “idealisers” with a purpose—honast 
or dishonest purpose, we need not enquire, 
call the British Empire a Commonwealth. Mr, 
H. G. Wells does not think so. Says he :— 


“A British Empire, which, according to meny 
of its liberal apologists, is already a league of 
nations linked together in a mutually advarta- 
geous peace,—to that too men have looked for 
-some movement of adaptation to this greater 
synthesis [the conception of a world-state] which 
is the world’s pre-eminent need. But so far she 
British Empire has failed to respond to such 
expectations. The war has left it strained and 
bruised and with its affairs very much in she 
grip of the military class, the most illiterate and 
dangerous class in the community. They have 
done, perhaps, irreparable mischief to the peace 
of the empire in Ireland, India, Egypt, and they 
have made the claim of the British system to be 
an exemplary unification of dissimilar peoples 
seem now to many people incurably absurd... 
The Prince of Wales has been touring the world- 
wide dominions of which some day he is to be 
the crowned head...Here, surely, was the chance 
of saying something that would be heard from 
end to end of the earth, something kingly and 
great-minded. Here was the occasion for a fine 
restatement of the obligations and duties of 
empire. But from first to last the prince has 
said nothing to quicken the imaginations of the 
multitude of his future subjects to the gigantic 
possibilities of these times, nothing to reassure 
the foreign observer that the British Empire 
embodies any thing more than the colossal 
national egotism and impenetrable self-satisfaction 
of the British peoples. ‘Here we are”, said she 
old order in those demonstrations, “and here we 
mean to stick. Just as we have been, so we 
remain. British—we are Bourbons.” These 
smiling tonrs of the Prince of Wales in these 
years of shortage, stress and insecurity, constitute 
a propaganda of inanity unparalleled in the 
world’s history.” Pp. 28-30, The Salvaging of 
Civilization, by H. G. Wells, Cassel & Co, 1927. 





Obstinate Conservatism and 
Revolutions 


“It is not creative minds that produce revolu- 
tions, but the obstinate conservatism of estab- 
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lished authority. It is a blank refusal to accept 
the idea of an orderly evolution towards new 
things that gives a revolutionary quality to 
every coastructive proposal.” P. 27, aid. 

Mr. Wells’ sympathy for India is well- 
known, and all his books show that he has 
a grasp of the fundamentally vicious princi- 
ples on which bureaucratic rule in India is 
based, In boycotting a propaganda of 
unparalleled inanity, Mahatma Gandhi can- 
not be said to have done anything inhereatly 
wrong. Mr. Wells is one of the leading in- 
tellectuals of the Labour party now in power. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is another such 
intellectual leader of the party, and also the 
Prime “Minister. Colonel Wedgervood is 
equally sympathetic with Mr, Ramsay Mac- 
donald, whose books on India are well known 
and whom it was once proposed to elact as the 
President>of the Indian National Congress, 
Let us see how India fares under them. For 
ourselves we are not at all sanguine ; for al- 


‘yeady we hear a good deal about continuity 


of policy. 


India “The Land of Snobs”! 


Colonel Crawford, General Secretary to 
the European Association, supplies us with 
the information that India has been described 
as ‘the land of snobs.” And he philosophises, 
‘Weare all snobs.’ We have no objection to 
the gensralisation in which Colonel Crawford 
identifies himself with the rank and file of 
his own sub-species ; but poor India, why is 
poor India dragged in to harbour exotic 
snobbery and rewarded with a name that is 
undoubzedly the property of the Ruler of the 
Waves, who has not been able to wask off 
her snoobery inspite of the abundance of the 
waves that are ruled by her. India is the 
land of many miseries ; but, though rulec by 
snobs, it has so far mainly escaped this parti- 
cular itam of the complex white man’s burden. 
India is the- place of sojourn of some srobs, 
but we hope it is not the land of snobs. 


A.C. 
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The New Volunteers 


Colonel Crawford took his seat in the Grand 
Hotel Buffet after he had delivered his ad- 
dress to his European brethren and sermonised 
the Burra and Chota sahibs to forget their 
snobbary and embrace one another in the 
politic fervour of political affection. The 
Huropean Association was there to help Burra 
and Chota sahibs to forget the gap that 
separates Sloan Square from Bethnal Green 
and to come together in order torealise 
Britisn idealism in India. After -Colonel 
Crawford rose Mr. J. A. Jones, who deli- 
“vered a speech in no way less interesting 
than the one of his military precursor, Let 
us imbibe a little Welsh wisdom as snmma- 
rised by the Statesman. 


“He noticed the people found it very difficult 
to realise even the plainest facts. There were 
eople who were quite unconcerned when they 
knew that the Swarajist had gained such a tre- 
mendous victory, not only in Bengal, but through- 
out tke country—a victory so impressive in 
Benga. that they all knew His Excellency the 
Governor thought it his duty to offer to the lea- 
der of that party the duty of forming a Ministry 
which was to co-operate with his Executive 
Council. And that offer, it was curious and 
instructive to note, was refused, because the 
leader wished to have his hands free-for destruc- 
tion. He did not know exactly what the party 
of destruction proposed to do, but he did know— 
they al knew—that a child and a lunatic could 
destroy what had taken ages to construct and it 
was their duty, as being people who were vitally, 
matertally and normally interested in the preser- 
vation of good government in the province to be 
prepared to do whatever was required to be done 
when it had to be done. An association of this 
kind was invaluable, not only because of the 
presens, but because of the not distant future. 
Could anybody there prophecy with any confid- 
ence what was going to happen in the next 
shree years in Bengal ? “Can he be sure that 
she Swarajists, who began by boycotting the 
Souncils and have now changed their minds 
and entered them to destroy them, may not, 
having boycotted the Ministry, enter them for 
she sare purpose.” 

This they knew with almost mathematical 
certainty that at the end of seven years, if not 
sooner, the last British element would disappear 
from the Government of Bengal and probably 
of all the provinces and they would be left 
with six or seven Indian ministers dealing with 
their effairs—and not all of them, he ventured 
to say, Moderates, while the relic of the Indian 
Civil Service would be fast dying out both in 
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influence and in numbers. He asked in all 
seriousness where they would be if they were 
not completely organised to meet the situation. 
He was not talking of an organisation of defiance: 
he was not rising even to the idealist heights 
of Colonel Crawford who imagined that they 
could, in some mysterious way, exercise or main- 
tain British influence in this country. He put 
it ona muchlower ground and, at the same 
time, a very innocuous one, that they should 
protect their own interests and their own rights 
in the spirit of the motto of the old volunteers 


-“Tefence not Defiance.” 


We quite agree with Mr. Jones. Some 
people do find it difficult to discern the 
plainest things. Take, for instance, the 
person who thought that India was the land 
and nota mere possession and place of sojourn 
of Snobs. Take, for instance, Mr. Jones 
himself who cannot see what the leader of 
the Swarajya party proposed to do. 

Then Mr. Jones tells us that they all 
know that a child or a lunatic can destroy 
what has taken ages to buildup, LHvidently 
he, along with the rest of his community, 
find it very difficult to realise, that adults 
and sages also may want to destroy long- 
standing evils too. We do not mean to support 
the leader of the Swarajya party, but we are 


‘merely enlarging upon Mr. Jones’ statement. 


The Huropean Association is probably suffer- 
ing from the mistaken idea that whatever has 
taken a long time to growup or build up is good, 
Buta disease with along incubatiow period is 
noé for that reason highly desirable, nor a. 
slow-moving gangrene. Both good and evil 
may require ages to construct, and it would 
have been better if Mr. Jones had employed 
more thought and less emotion in the cons- 
traction of his epigrams. 

We gather from Mr. Jones’ speech that 
European interests in India are threefold— 
Vital, Material and Moral, and that they are 
prepared to do whatever is required. to be 
done in order to preserve these interests, 
The interests must be exceptionally solid, 
vital and moral, to enable them to make such 
open assertions regarding their willingness 
togo any length for the preservation of the 
same. : 


Then he refers to the starting of an organ- 
isation not of defiance but of defence, 
Poor destitute defenceless Europeans of 
India! They are, no doubt, badly in need 
of being protected from the predatory gangs 
of Indians who want to injure them in their 
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peaceful and harmless occupations We hope true in tze cases investigated by the Ccm- 


the peoples of the world would sympathise 
with Jones and Company in their desolation. 
They cannot rise to the idealistic heighis 
reached by an Indian Army Colonel, and we 
do not blame them ; they cannot find mys- 
terious weapons with which to maintain 
British influence in India &% la Crawford. 


Hence their adoption of methods which rest: 


on ‘a much lower ground’ than do those cf 
the Army man! We only hope that they 
have not descended to a level unhealthily low 
to work on for any length of time. 

A, C. 





Disallowed Char Manair Questions 


The following questions, sought .to ke 
asked by Babu Kumud Sankar Roy in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, regarding the 
Char Manair affair, have been disallowed by 
the President of the Council :~ 


“Has the attention of the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the police department been drawn <o 
the report published by the Committee appoint- 


ed by the Provincial Congress to enquire into- 


the alleged outrages committed by the police in 
the village of Charmanair in the district of 
Faridpur ? 

“Is the Hon’ble member aware that over 70 
witnesses have made statements before the said 
ee proving murder, rape, assault and 

oot t 

“Are the Government proposing taking any 
steps on the basis of the said report against any 
of its officers P_ If not, why not ? 

“Will the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
police department be pleased to state as to who 
is paying the cost of the prosecution against 
Babu Pratap Chandra Guha Roy for defamation 
in the district of Faridpur.?” 

Babu Pratap Chandra Guha Roy is one of 
those who spread the report of the alleged 
outrages and led an agitation to obtain 
justice. 


We have read the report of the non-official 
Committee of Enquiry appointed by the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to enquire 
into the alleged police oppressions at Char 
Manair. The impression made on our mind 
by the report is that whoever will read it in 
an unbiassed mood of mind will think that 
the allegations of murder of one man, of rape 
committed on many women, of outraging the 
modesty of some other women, of assaults, 
and of destruction and loot of property are 


mittee and recorded in their report. Scch 
being the case, Government ought to have 
faced the situation and given what reply it 
could to the questions. As the questions heve 
been disallowed, the public will, as usual in 
such circumstances, conclude that the alle- 
gations were true in the main, and that 
the cause of humanity and justice has been 
sacrified at the altar (!) of police and execu- 
tive prestige. ; 

We wish to write calmly. What grieves us 
most is that whenever there is any report of 
any oppression, outrage, plunder, rioting, 
ete., by non-official hooligans or by hooligens 
invested with some sort of authority, women 
are generally found to suffer. And it is most 
surprising to us, Hindus, how any mother’s son 
possessing the power to remedy such wrengs, 
as far as it is humanly possible, can rast 
satisfied until the utmost efforts have been 
made to vindicate the cause of justice and 
humanity. We write this, though we know 
that officials everywhere, being anxious above 
all to keep up official prestige, are generally 
moved more by the thought of how much 
trouble agitators against a wrong can or can- 
not give than by foolish considerations of 
what they consider abstract justice and ku- 
manity. And we also admit that the men 
in power need not apprehend any concrete 
trouble from those who were injured beyond 
remedy in Char Manair or from those who 
have taken up their cause. But we are rot 
quite sure that God does not exist or that 
He cannot and does not avenge the wrongs 
of those who are weak and suffer ‘in silence. 

In ths harrowing and sometimes disgust- 
ing details of the alleged outrages, there is 
nothing to relieve the gloom. If a single 
man in the village had tried to protecsa 
single woman from outrage and had died or 
been disabled in the attempt, our shame 
would nct have been so great. But most 
of the men-folk, both Hindu and Musalman, 
had fled 'n terror from the village, leaving the 
women bshind, and, therefore, it is alleged, 
many women could be so easily dishonoured. 
In one case, the men were at home, We 
read in the report that— 

“This man whose real name is Akrur Mandal 
was the collecting Panchayet of the village. 
As a member of the Panchayet he thought 
himself and his family immune from Police 
assaulp. 30 they did not flee from . the 
country. The Police readily found them at 
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home. The evidence of Ashtami (witness No. 
34) his daughter, and of Panchanan Mandal 
his gon is that on the 18th May—the Id-day— 
about 10 constables visited the house. They 
at once caught hold of the Panchayet, his 
two sons Panchanan and Tirthabasi, his 
nephews Krishna Kumar and Durjodhan and 
acarpenter named Brajabasi Barui who was 
<n the house, and securely tied their hands and 
prevented them from going into the inner 
apartments. They were kept in this manner in 
the outer courtyard when 4 constables entered 
the inrer apartments.” 


But whether the men were present in 
any house or not, the women had to suffer 
all the same. Why did they not take 
the women with them when fleeing from 
the village? It is pretended that the 
men protect their women-folk from harm 
by keeping them secluded within the four 
walls of the house. But, as we have said 
above. whenever there is any disorder the 
women generally suffer, and their male rela- 
tives cre unable to protect them. Therefore, 
it is time that men realised that they must 
be the defenders of their female relatives in 
reality as well as in name. No man has any 
right to marry and have a family who is not 
ready at any moment to fight to the death 
in defance of mother, wife, sister, daughter, 
etc,, and of all women in general; and, 
therefore, there must be training in self- 
defence and defence of the weak. Women 
who remain immured in their houses feel 
bewildered in the presence of imminent 
danger. They cannot acquire presence of 
mind and the power of self-defence. There- 
fore, they should be accustomed to free 
movement outside their houses gradually 
under proper safegaurds, and also given 
proper physical training and training in the 
art of self-defence, so that they may be 
strong enough to repel, disable or, if need 
be, kill their assailants in self-defence, or die 
in the attempt. 

In the report of the alleged outrages at 
Char Manair, the man said to have been 
murdered was a Mahomedan, and in the 
eleven cases of rape investigated by the 
committee, eight were Musalman women. 
Their ravishers, as far as we can see from the 
report, were, in some cases at least, alleged 
to be Mahomedans. We read in the report :— 

“Positive evidence has been placed before 
shis Commitee of eleven cases of rape—the 
vyietime being both Hindus and Moslems, 
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But there are very strong reasons to believe 
that many more cases which have been 
described by the victims and their relatives 
as only cases of indecent assault or outraging 
modesty are really cases of rape which the 
unfortunate victims thereof are unwilling to 
give publicity to owing to the social 
environment in which they live. In _ this 
matter of partial concealment the Hindus— 
both males and females—seem to be the greater 
offenders although such instances have been 
found even among the Moslems. The social 
polity of the Hindus is primarily responsible 
for this state of feeling amongst them. It 
shows a degradation and depravity due to 
centuries of subjection and loss of freedom. 
A Hindu whose wife or any other near female 
relative has been forcibly outraged will not, 
especially when the offender is an alien in 
religion, himself tell the tale to another or 
allow the outraged female to speak about it 
for fear of being outecasted and of his whole 
fumily being for ever degraded in the social 
scale. In spite of all these difficulties the 
Committee has been able to collect a mass of 
lucid evidence, in all its rustic nakedness, 
solely through the untiring energy and tact 
of Sm. Hemaprabha Majumdar. It is 
impossible to imagine that any _ man could 
have elicited all this information from these 
rural women, unaccustomed to any sophistry 
or pun in language. So whena woman has * 
herself narrated the details of her own” 
dishonour, there is little to doubt as regards 
its veracity, and corroboration is not indispensa- 
ble. In such cases concealment rather than 
exaggeration is the rule. Moreover, it has to 
be remembered that some women of the 
village who had been outraged are still away 
from the village and have not yet returned, 
and it was found very difficult to procure the 
evidence of those women. There is another 
very great difficulty, viz., the paucity of evidence 
in cases of rape and indecent assault. All the 
houses had been deserted by the male members 
and many women had kept themselves concealed 
in Jute fields or other places of hiding. The 
outraged women were either alone in their 
houses or had only one or two other members, 
more or less or equally outraged.” 

We have not the heart to blame anybody 
in this connection. We are ashamed that 
We are a people whose women are sometimes 
outraged by their own fellow countrymen 
without their male relatives being able to 
protect them from dishonouy worse than 
death. 


NOTES 


The Spinning Whéel as an Industrial 
and a Political Tool. 


The Catholic Herald af India writes :— 


“The Catholic Herald ventured the opinion two 
years ago that Mr. Gandhi’s spinning wheel 
would turn ont a success if it were used to spin 
eloth and not to knock Englishmen on the head, 
z.¢., if it were used as an industrial and not as a 
political tool. It would appear from the 
lamentations of Sir P. C. Ray, President of the 
Khadi Conference, that the suggestion has been 
neglected. He deplored “the paralysis of well- 
nigh all our constructive work, the endless 
wrangling about the pros and cons of Council 
entry that has been our favourite occupation for 
the last year and ahalf—and charka and kicddar 
relegated to the scrap heap....What a fall from 
1921 !” 

“The truth is, as Uhe Statesman points out, 
that the political element has killed the charka, 
Fortunately, our Catholic Mission schools have 
discovered its value, and are running it on purely 
social grounds, for spinning, that is” 

If Catholic Mission schools can run the 
charka on purely industrial and social lines, 
Hindus and Mussalmans also ought to be 
able to do it. The leaders of both these 
communities, ought to visit these schools and 
learn how the thing is done. Or, are both 
these communities so politics-mad that they 
“ musb needs mix up everything—education, 
home industries, etc., with politics. and 
make a failure of what ought to be a success ? 





India’s Maritime Past 


When speaking of India’s maritime past, 
ib is usual for Indian publicists to dwell on 
the maritime enterprise of our pecple in 
ancient and medieval times. But even in 
the British period of Indian history, we 
played no inconsiderable part in maritime 
traffic. The Bombay Chronicle writes :— 


“Tt would be beside our purpose to enter into 
the detailed history of the various measures of 
exclusion, discrimination and general intolerance 
which gradually reduced Indian shipping to a 
secondary place and then killed it outright. The 
onlyjelement which has been saved from the 
general destruction of one of the most important 
factors of India’s national prosperity, is that 
which was useful to the English, viz., a fearless 
and hardy class of men whose labour on the 
sea could be purchased cheap and who in normal 
times man in their thousands the sea-craft owned 
and directed by foreigners. Those who were 
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carrying through this policy, which has succeeded 
in the infliction of an injury of immense magni- 
tude on India, were doing no wrong from the 
standpoint of the interest of their own country 
and were advancing consciously and deliberately 
the national British policy as if was then under- 
stood. What was known as “native craft” 
survived the onslaught even as late as 1854-55. 
It appears from official figures that the total 
number cf ships which entered the ports of Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras in that year was : 


Bombay No of vessels Tonnage 
Square Rigged 285 181,159 
Native Craft 4899 185, 700 
Caleutia 

Square Rigged 1225 481,851 
Native Craft 447 445,000 
Madras 

Square Rigged 1749 339,212 
Native Cratt 3677 171,421 


“These figures do not take any account of the 
considerable traflic which existed between minor 
ports which had not still lost their importance. 
In Bombay Presidency alone the following ports 
of importance in alphabetical order are mentioned: 
—Alibaugh, Bassem, Broach, Bulsar, Caringah, 
Dholarah, Gogo,Ghurbunds, Jumbosur, Kurrachee, 
Mahonu, Oolpar, Omergun, Panwell, Rajpooree, 
Rutnaghur, Soovendrug, Surat, Tarrapore, Trom 
bay, Unjunwell, Vingorla, Viziadroog, Waghra, 
and Warree. In this way even as late as the 
middle of last century Indian-owned and Indian- 
manned ships carried almost the entire trade by 
inland water routes and about forty-five per cent 
of the total sea trade. How is it that while for- 
eign shipping steadily expanded since that time, 
the share of Indian shipping went down ? About 
the total nnmber of Tonnage of Indian crafts 
plying in the Indian waters-at the present 
day official information does not exist; but the 
only estimate which is available and which 
migat for the sake of argument be accept- 
ed, is that ships registered in India “includ- 
ing taose that are under foreign manage- 
ment” carry ten percent. of the coasting trade 
and tvo per cent. of the ocean trade. Judged 
from any standpoint, these figures tell the story 
of a ghastly deterioration, into the causes of which 
an inquiry ought to have been held long ago.” 





For Helping Fiji Indians. 


The Servant of India, organ of the 
Servants of India Society, writes :— 


“Tt is with distinctly mixed feelings that we 
heex of the Rev. A. W. MacMillan going to Viji 
in March to open up a Y. M. C. A. there amongst 
ouz fellow-countrymen. ‘Mr. MacMillan is of 
the London Mission, Benares, and has spent 
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2e years in India—practically all of it in villages. 
Moreover, Hindiis his principal language and 
he therefore seems as if cut out for work amongst 
Indians in Fiji, who mostly hail from the Hindi- 
speaking tracis. Dr. S. K. Datta apparently 
dcving his recent tour to Australia, etc., arranged 
foz the New Zealand Y. M. C. A.’s to join with 
Indian brenches in embarking on this new venture, 
the pressing need of which is only too obvious 
to every Indian. And that is why the pleasure 
an:l admiration we feel, on hearing of Mr. Mac- 
Mfllan’s noble resolve to devote himself to the 
dire case of the Indian colonists of Fiji, is very 
mtch mixed with a feeling of shame that once 
mcre it has been left to a Briton and to the 
Y. MLC. A. todo work which naturally should 
be done—and long ago should have been done 
——by one of ourselves and by a purely Indian 
inszitution. The horrors of Fiji have formed 
excellent material for no end of Indian oratory 
—tkut has ‘here been one attempt to do for our 
brethren what Mr. MacMillan now proposes to 
do: »tz., to provide means for alleviating their lot 
on she spot and for lifting them out of cooliedom 
intc citizenship P One party of ours waits for 


Swuraj, axcther for the benevolence of govern-. 


meri to effect a cure: but we make bold to say 
tha: neither party has yet furnished one single 
social worker who would leave India and settle 
amcngst Indians overseas—not to make money 
but to serve. And here we would add that this 
shameful fact is nob due so much to the absence 
ofaay devoted workers—we ourselves know a 
number ready to go to-day—as to the absence of 
any funds for financing such a work. Is if not 
time that this blot, which hinders our position 
in the World outside more than anything else, 
was removed ?” 


Ye share the feelings of the Servant of 
Indic. We would add that, like Mr. Mac- 
millan, tha previous altruistic workers in 
Fiji were Christians. This fact should rouse 
the iriendly emulation of the followers of the 
othe religions in India to go and do like- 
wise 


£. Christian View of the Bengal 
Pact 


The Catholic Herald of India observes in 
connaction with the Bengal Swarajist pact : 


“The Hindu-Moslem Pact which extends the 
sectarian con‘liet to local bodies and assigns to the 
majority, be ‘t Mahomedan or Hindu, 60 per cent 
of the seats, bears the seed of disunion, All one 
can sey is that Bengal will be a hot place to live 
? for the next three years.” 
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This is a non-party view and, as such, © 
ought to receive attention. 





The New Magic 


It isa strange world! Here one finds 
readymade minds which swallow any amount. 
of platitude and romantic nonsense provided 
the right springs are pressed to get the nec- 
essary response from the million performing 
dolls who ‘think, feel and will’ according to 
certain set principles which are taught to 
them in educational institutions, and provided 
every charming morsel of sophistry or empty 
talk is served with the right proportion of 
macaronic sauce. There are-men in this 
world who are wise enough to see through 
the mock rationalism of a victimised huma- 
nity, which sees no meaning in the quibble 
of preceptors but, nevertheless, wags its top 
end, signalling ‘Oh, yes’,in order not to appear 
unintelligent or out of date. The result is 
that ‘great men’ who have specialised in the 
New Magic of talking eloquent nonsense 
sally forth in their armour of Brass and con- 
quer the world with eternal platitudes. 

Rhetoric has blinded man to Reality. Lloyd 
Georges can one day proclaim in ecstasy the 
robbing of the Reichsbank of its ‘last penny’, 
and the next day the admiring masses listen 
spellbound to an inspired message of for- 
giveness proceeding from the some source. One 
morning ‘labour’ leaders labour like Heracles 
to breakfast on hot bricks made in the com- 
munal kitchens, and the evening sees them 
swathed in shirts made by sweated-labour and 
swaggering along as if the red flag were the 
trade mark of a_ successfully promoted 
company. Then there are others who make 
ita pot every morning to condemn The 
Night Before to oblivion as bad account and 
begin each day witha blank ledger and a 
fresh prospectus. Sound men these, who 
have soaked in the knowledge of human 
frailties and forget not that most people have 
overlooked the virtues of the Pelman system 
of memory training! That is how we come 
to see so many ex-convicts writing sermons 
for a ‘living and ex-army officers publishing 
treatises on etiquette and gentle manners. 
We know of at least one able and retired 
publican whose eloquence shrivelled up 
vineyards and set the very fishes to repent 
their ‘wet’ existence, And there was the 
theatrical manager who after having made 
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_his pile in Revues devoted his life to P-es- 
byterianism and the reformation of the madi- 
cal “student: Horatio had seen but a few 
things. Had he livedin our time, he would 
have surely said: something tremendonsly full 
of meaning, 

A.C, 


Sir Ashutosh’s Remarkable Address 


At the Lucknow University Convocation, 
held on January 6th, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee 
gave a brilliant address,~in the cours? of 
which he mentioned, among other things, the 
quality and quantity of-education. He said, 


“What the ration requires is not merely more 
education but also better education and that 
what will ultimately count in the progress of 
the race is not the quantity alone but the quality 
of our education: as’ wéll. We have on the 
other hand, aft ever-increasing importance 
attacHed. to examinations rather than totraining. 
Iam not here concerned with the school of 
critics who have made ita profession to attack 
the standards of the examinations conducted by 
our Universities [Not all universities please, 
but only or mainly one.] I feel tempted to 
liken them to the astute trio in the famous story 
in the Hitopadesa, who by oft-repeated assertions 
inspired the belief in the mind .of the pious 
owner of a sacrificial goat that the animal 
belonged to the unclean canine species. To 
me it seems inexplicable that not one of a hundred 
of such confident accusers ever suggests that 
‘the paramount need of the moment is a zadical 
improvement in the system of education, If 
indeed there be men who entertain a morbid 
feeling of triumph when they find candidates 
rejected at examinations, they will earn the 
gratitude of all if they will help in the inaugura- 
tion of a system of training which will befit every 
youth of average industry and intelligence to 
stand the most exacting serutiny of his iatellec- 
tual attainments, The waste of the finest 
human material, involved in the present system, 
is truly appalling, when we remembez that 
‘society stands in the most urgent reed of 
competent captains in ever-increasing numbers 
in the eternal conflict between knowledze and 
ignorance, between charity and selfishness, 
between religion and infidelity, between virtue 
and vice, between liberty and oppression. 


“The nation requires not only more edu- 
cation butalso better education”! What a 
tremendous discovery! The journalists and 
others who had said it again and again in 
the past ought now penitently to ackncwledge 
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that they were guilty of ‘prospective plagia- 
rism’, They ought to have remembered that 
the Great Panjandrum himself was pre- 
destined to mouth it, and so they should 
have rsfrained from poaching in his 
preserve, 


And wonder of wonders, without giving 
the audience time to recover from its shock 
of suzprise at its good fortune in being 
favoured with such a brand-new idea, Sir 
Asutosh announced another discovery in the 
same sentence, viz., “that what will count in 
the progress of the ¥ace is not the quantity 
alone but the quality of our education as 
well.” It is greatly to be regretted that 
here again he was repeatedly anticipated by 
‘prospective plagiarists.’ And many of 
them had even the temerity to suggest that 
Sir Asatosh himself had, in working his 
gradvate-manufacturing machine, forgotten 
or ignored: or been blind to the obvious truth 
“that what will count in the progress of the 
race is not the quantity alone but the 
qualisy of our education as well,” 


It takes one’s breath [away to read that 
not one of a hundred of Sir Asutosh’s ac- 
cusers ever suggests ( present tense ) that the 
paramount need of the moment is a radical 
improvement in the system of education. 
Why, Sir, the fact is, some of them euggested 
( past tense ) it in vain so often in the days 
that are no more that in sheer disgust no 
one suggests {present tense) it now. But 
we forget : one attribute of greatness is to 
ignore facts. - 

One is relieved to learn that Sir Ashutosh 
believes, inspite of the ‘repeated assertions’ 
of ‘astute’ people, that the helpless goat is a 
goat and nota dog. It is rarely that ‘pious 
owners’ of ‘sacrificial goats’ successfully 
resist the suggestions of cunning people and 
it does credit to Sir Ashutosh’s strength of 
mind to have survived the ordeal. The sacri- 
ficial goat ought to feel grateful to Sir Ashutosh 
for she compliment paid to it. Never mind, 
at ‘vhose altar it is sacrified, If Flnellen 
had been living to-day, he might have written 
a commentary on the great Lucknow speech, 
pointing out with glee that goat, graduate 
anc Goldighi all begin with G. But let us 
pass on, Cunning people have been born even 
after the time of the Hitopadesa. We know 
of some ‘astute’. boosters, as contradistin- 
guished from the aforesaid critics, who in- 
dulge with great vigour in propaganda 
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trying to prove that a helpless sacrificial 
goat is really a big buffalo, a great economic 
asset. As a result, the helpless creature 
is left in a wilderness of hostile environ- 
ment to shift for itself and is hardly able to 
survive she experience. 

We are consoled to find that ‘the waste of 
bre finest human material’ has appalled Sir 
Ashutosh. Whatis he going to do about it ? 
The eyes of all mankind are turned to him 
ir eager expectancy. AC, 


A Definition and a Message 


Sir Ashutosh has also given us an 
“:rchaic” definition of education and has 
said that »o power can depress us; maybe, 
net even a rotten system of education. 


“The funetion of education............ is what 
may fittingly be called emancipation. Education 
in the phraseology of archaic law, manumits and 
edifies ; first it frees the slave, next it builds the 
man, To create capacity and culture, to develop 
sk_il for the hand and sight for the soul, to open 
to the individual means of honourable living and 
to reveal to him the full meaning of life, is the 
norle duty of the educator, and is, I consider, the 
hichest patriotism.” 

“ The past and present call on you to advance. 
ues what you have gained, however inadequate, 
be an impulse to something higher and greater. 
Yoar natuze is too great to be crushed ; you were 
not created what you are, merely to toil, eat and 
sleep like the inferior animals. If you will, you 
ear rise. No power in the land, no hardship in 
yotr condition can depress you, keep you down 
im Enowledge, power, virtue, influence, but by 
your own consent.” 

‘We had heard of the idea that education 
of she Goidighi variety jirst makes the slave, 
secondly, may accidentally free the slave, 
and, lastly, may leave others to build the 
mat. Anyhow, we start with the slave, 
whcever makes him. But can we not so 
brirg up man that he would not have to pass 
thrcugh a chrysalis stage of slaveryp We 
belisve as little in original slavery as in 
original sin. We believe that man can be 
stra.ghtaway built up’ as a man and not 
firstly as a slave and finally as a man, 
Marumission sounds nice and savours of 
the aristocracy. of intellect, but never- 
theless one prefers to avoid its necessity, 
if possible. Regarding the message, there 
is o1e thing to say. Sir Ashutosh assumes 
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that people have gained something, if not 
much. But there are critics who are of 
opinion that the system of education for 
which he is mainly responsible, has not shown 
a net profit at all. Those who have gained 
have gained inspite of, not because of, it. 
It has been a positive loss in so far as it 
took away from the student, his health, 
his touch with moral and material reality, 
his commonsense and his right to know 
the truth. However, we hope that the 
unemployed graduates of Bengal will gather 
inspiration of a sort from this Call. 


A.C, 





The Congress Presidential Address 


Té is difficult for a journalist to keep 
pace with the march of events in a monthly 
review. In the case of the last sessions of 
the Indian National Congress and the various 
conferences, this difficulty was enhanced by 
our not receiving the usual advance copy of 
the Congress presidential address and the 
postponement of the Congress for two days. 
Consequently, we could not write anything 
on the Congress in our last issue. And now 
that we are in a position to write, the Christ- 
mas week political, social and other func- 
tions have become matters of ancient history 
in the journalistic world. Nevertheless, we 
shall draw the attention of our readers to a 
few passages in Maulana Mahomed Ali’s 
presidental address. 


Moslem Backwardness in Education 


The following passages partly explain 
why Musalmans are backward in “the new 
type of education” : 


“They had already lost the rule of India, but 
the tradition of that rule had survived, This 
had increased the aversion they had always felt 
for the new type of education. A whole genera- 
tion of Mussalmans kept sullenly aloof from all 
contact with the culture of the new rulers of 
India which in their heart of hearts they still 
despised. They were in no mood to take advan- 
tage of the education provided by the Universiti- 
es of Calentta, Bombay and Madras, founded in 
the very year in which the Mutiny convulsed the 
regions which formed the politiéal centre of 
Muslim India. It was a natural consequence of 
this attitude of Mussalmans who sulked in their 
tents that when, nearly thirty years later, a new 
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generation of Indians, who owed their education 
to the English, inaugurated a political move- 
ment on Western lines, Indian Mussalmens 
should be unfit by lack of such education to 
participate in that movement.” . 
But these facts do not fully explain th 
extent of Moslem illiteracy in. the country. 
The Maulana Saheb has explained why his 


co-religionists did not read English, but he’ 


has not explained why they did not and do 
not read their vernacular and Persian and 
Arabic literatures to the extent that Hincus 


read their vernacular and classical literatuzes 


as well as English. 


—_—_— 


Communal Electorates 


Mr. Mahomed Ali thinks that separate 
electorates hasten Indian unity. There is no 
need to engage in logomachy on this po nt. 
The soundness of the idea can be tested by 
what has been happening and will happer in 
future. The Maulana, however, is “far from 
oblivious of the fact that when intercommu- 
nal jealousies are acute, the men that are 
more likely to be returned even from commu- 
nal electorates are just those who are ncted 
for their ill-will towards the rival commu- 
nity.” 


— 


Unity and Swaraj 


As part of a programme to secure Hindu- 
Moslem unity, the President suggests the for- 
mation of local committees and district con- 
ciliation boards, greater and continuous vigilance 
on the part of Congress organizations anc the 
Press and a readiness to be generous in regard 
to communal claims for representation in the 
Services and Local Bodies and in. the Legis- 
latures. Maulana Mahomed Ali concludes that 
Swaraj is imperative for Moslems no less than 
for Hindus and: that, if the people orgaaised 
themselves and steadily prosecuted the Construt- 
ive Programme, prepared, if necessary, to face 
even death, Swaraj is as good as achieved. 





The Recent Elections 


He did not take a party view of the re- 
cent elections, “and the franchise is far too 
‘restricted to read in them the judgment of 
the nation. But if one thing is more certain 
than another, it is this, that India refuses to 
cooperate any longer with its foreign rulers.” 


304—15 
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Neighbours for Ever 


The following observations, though not 
new, are worth bearing in mind. 


“One thing is certain and it is this, that 
neither can the Hindus exterminate the 
Musalmans to-day, nor can the Musalmans get 
rid of the Hindus. Ifthe Hindus entertain any 
such designs they must know that they lost their 
opporturity when Mohamed bin Qasim landed 
on the scilof Sindh twelve hundred years ago. 
Then the Musalmans were few and to-day they 
number more than seventy millions. Andif the 
Musalmans entertain similar notions, they too 
have lost sheir opportunity. They should have 
wiped out the whole breed of Hindus when they 
ruled from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and 
from Karachi to Chittagong. If they 
cannot get rid of one another, the only thing to 
do is to settle down to co-operate with one 
another, and while the Musalmans must remove 
all doubts from the Hindu mind about their 
desire *or Swaraj for its own sake and their 
readiness to resist all foreign aggression, the 
Hindus must similarly remove from the Muslim 
mind all apprehensions that the Hindu majority 
is synonymous with Muslim servitude. As for 
myself, I am willing to exchange my present 
servitude for another in which my Hindu fellow 
countryman would be the slave-driver instead of 
the foreign master of my destiny, for by this 
exchange I would at least prevent the enslavement 
of 250 millions of my co-religionists whose slavery 
is only another name for the continued existence 
of European Imperialism. “When at Lucknow in 
1916 scme Hindus complained to my late chief 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak Maharaj that they were 
giving too much to the Musalmans, he answered 
back like a true and farseeing statesman: “You 
can never give the Musalmans too much”. To- 
day when I hear complaints that we are 
showirg great weakness in harping on Hindu- 
Muslim unity when the Hindus show no desire to 
unite, I say,“You can never show too great weak- 
ness in your dealings with Hindus”. Remember, 
it is only the weak who fear to appear too weak 
to others. With this ebservation I take my last 
leave cf this question without s proper and a 
lasting settlement of which we can effect no- 
thing.” re: 

Hividently those who complained to the 
speaker that “Hindus show no desire to 
unite,” were Musalmans. On the other hand, 
Hindus are heard to complain that Musal- 
mans show no desire to unite except for com- 
muna. purposes. It is a mournful situation, 





— 
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Non-violence 


Mr. Mohamed Ali’s position with regard 
to non-violence is as follows : 


“Tam not a Christian, believing in the 
sinfulness of all resistance to evil, and in their 
practice, even if not in their theory, the vast 
bulk of Christians and all Christian States are 
in {nll agreement with me. The last War 
presented an excellent opportunity to these States 
and to Christians at large to demonstrate their 
dalief in the doctrine of non-resistance, but we 
know that none of the States followed it; and 
jhe few Christians whose practice was not 
divorced from their professions were the “con- 
seientions objectors,” contemptuously called 
“sonchies”, who were subjected to ridicule and 
contumely and were punished like felons. But 
that was not all. Every national Church 
blessed the national flag and sent the national 
warriors asona Crusade. Asa Musalman and 
a follower of the last of the Prophets ( on whom 
be Allak’s blessings and peace ! ), I believe that 
war isa great evil;- but I also believe that 
there are worse things than war. When war 
is forced ona Muslim, and the party that does 
so has no other argument but this, then, as 
a Musalman and the follower of the last of the 
prophets, I may not shrink, but must give 
the enemy battle on his own ground and beat 
him with his own weapons. If he respects no 
other argument than foree and would use it 
against me, I would defend my faith against his 
onslaught and would use against him all the 
force [ could command,—force without stint and 
without cessation. But when, in the language 
of the Quran, “War hath dropped her weapons,” 
my sword must also be sheathed. Warfare, 
according to the Quran, is an evil; but persecu- 
tion is a worse evil, and may be put down with 
the weapons of war. When persecution ceases 
and every man is free to act with the sole 
mctive of securing divine goodwill, warfare 
must cease. These are the hmits of violence 
in Islam, as I understand it, and I cannot go 
beyond these limits without infringing the Law 
of God. But I have agreed to work with 
Mahatma Gandhi, and our compact is that as 
long as Lam associated with him I shall not 
resort to the use of force even for purposes of 
self-defence. And I have willingly entered into 
thie compact,-because I think we can achieve 
victory without violence; that the use of 
violence for a nation of three hundred and 
twenty millions of people should be a matter 
of reproach to it; and, finally, that victory 
achieved with violence must be not the victory 
of all sections of the nation, but mainly of the 
figating classes, which are more sharply divided 
in India from the rest of the nation than 
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perhaps anywhere else in the world. Our Swaraj 
must be the Raj of all, and, in order to ‘be 
that, it must have been won through the willing 
sacrifice of all. If this is not so, we shall have 
to depend for its maintenance as wellon the 
prowess of the fighting classes,-and this we 
must not do. Swaraj must be won by the 
minimum sacrifice of the maximum number, 
and not by the maximum sacrifice of the 
minimum number. Since I have full faith in the 
possibilities of the programme of constructive 
work of Non-violent Non-Co-operation, I have no 
need to hanker after violence. Even if this 
programme fails to give us victory, I know 
that suffering willingly and cheerfully under- 
gone will prove to have been the best prepar- 
ation even for the effective use of Force. But 
God willing, the constructive programme will 
not fail us if we work with a will and accustom 
the nation to undergo the small sacrifices that 
it entails.” , 





What Swaraj Demands 


The speaker next proceeded to point out 
what Swaraj demands from the nation. - 


“Here I may ask those of my fellow country- 
men who shrink even from these small sacrifices 
whether they have considered what it is that a 
soldier who goes to battle is prepared to sacrifice. 
Our own compatriots went to war for a cause not 
their own to the number of a million and a half, 
Can we who pride ourselves on the strength of 
our national feeling shrink even from the small 
sacrifices that Non-violent Non-Co-operation 
demands. But in reality our present programme 
is but the beginning of national work, and Swa- 
raj when it is attained would require even greater 
sacrifices than those of a soldier. To die fora 
cause is after all not so very difficult. Men at 
all times and in all countries have done it, and 
they have often done it for very poor causes. To 
die for a cause is not very difficult. The harder 
thing is to live for a cause, and if need be, suffer 
for it ; and the cause-that we must live and suffer 
for must be the realisation in India of the King- 
dom of God.” 





The Indian States 


His observations on the action of the 
Panjab Government in declaring the Shiro: 
mani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee and 
the Akali Dal to be unlawful assemblies, 
were prefaced by some general observations, 
which were truly statesmanlike. 


“J used to be approached very frequently by 
those friends who desired to see political reforms 
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carried out in Indian States. But I used to 
put them off with the obeservation that the 
Indian States are our own, even though to-day 
they may prove far more unsafe for patriotic 
men than the rest of India. I used to add 
that once the rest of India had won Swaraj, 
Indian States would undergo a sea-change 
with astonishing rapidity. In the meantime, 
it should be our policy not to rouse the 
suspicions of the rulers of these States, and 
to. avail ourselves of every opportunity . to 
prove to them that we are not unmindful of 
their difficulties nor indifferent to what they, 
too, have to suffer from this foreign bureaueracy. 
Idid not know at the time that the Govern- 
ment would provide such an opportunity so 
soon, But now that it has been’provided let 
us avail ourselves of it, for in doing so we 
shall also be safeguarding the interests of 
religion. The Maharaja Saheb of Nabha has 
suffered, at least partly, because he strongly 
sympathised with his co-religionists in their 
efforts to free themselves from the foreign’ 
bureaucratic incubus, and to reform their sacred 
Gurudwaras. And the Sikhs in their turn are 
suffering because they have had the courage to 
stand up for one of our. Indian Rulers whom 
the bureaucracy desires to keep in perpetual 
dependence upon itself. But, as I have said 
before, the recent action of Government iu 
declaring the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak 
Committee and the Akali Dal to be unlawful 
assemblies is a blow aimed not only at those 
bodies, or at the entire Sikh community ; it 
is a challenge to the entire nation. Each 
community that dares to live will be similarly 
dealt with if we shrink from accepting the 
challengs to-day, and it will only be a question, 
of whose turn atthe tumbrils will come nex3.” 





‘Civil Disobedience 
He thought, 


“A-better opportunity for Civil Disobedience, 
at least ona provincial scale, never presented 
itself since the arrest of the Mahatma ; but it is 
no use disguising from ourselves the fact that to 
organise Civil Disobedience is no easy matter. 

e must be sure of our capacity to undergo 
unlimited sufferings, and since constructive work 
has not been done this year even ds well as it 
was done in 1921, there is little to indicate how 


much suffering the nation is prepared to endure.” . 





.Cow-Killin g 


As regards cow-killing, the Moulana said 
that even before Mahatma Gandhi lad 
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picturesquely called the Khilafat the 
Moslems’ cow, ; 


“My brother and I had decided not to be any 
party tc cow-killing ourselves. No beef is con- 
sumed since then in our house even by our serv- 
ants, and we consider itour duty to ask our 
co-religionists to act similarly. As for sacrific- 
ing the cow, my brother and I have never done 
it, but have always sacrificed goats, since a 
sacrifice of some such animal isa recognised 
religious duty.” - 


- In this way, “it is not difficult to reduce 
cow sacrifice to insignificant proportions.” 
But,as “for the poorer townsfolk among 
Musalmars” beef “is the staple food,” cow- 
killing for food cannot be altogether stopped, 
he thinks ; “the only safe and sure way of 
stopping cow-killing in this case is to take 
steps tc lower the price of mutton,” by 
breeding goats and sheep in large numbers. 


“ Nevartheless I appeal to my co-religionists 
even to-day to discontinue the use of beef and 
not to wait until Swaraj is won when their 
sacrifice would be worth much less. The Joint 
Family system of India and not the free com- 
petition of the Manchester School must be our 
social and political ideal for India’s different 
communities. But if there is to be competition 
among ‘the communities that form the Indian 
Joint Family, let it be a competition in forbear- 
ance and self-sacrifice, and I maintain that the 
community which willingly surrenders more of 
its cherished rights and strongly entertained 
séntiments for the sake of sister communities 
and the peace and harmony of India will prove 
the most invincible in the end.” 





The ‘Badmashes’ 


The Maulana said that’ 


“We are apt to forget that itis not commu- 
nities that cause suffering to other communities 
in the course of popular affrays, but rowdy 
elements of India’s population which’ cause 
injury to the peace-loving. The badinashes 
belong to no community but form a distinct 
commun‘ty of their own, and to itall is grist 
that comesto the mill. I was greatly impressed 
by an article contributed by Lala Lajpat Rai 
from his American exile during the War when 
Hindu monied classes had suffered greatly in 
some districts of the Punjab from the depreda- 
tions of Muslim badmashes. There was great 
danger of inter-communal strife, but the DLalaji 
hastened to point out that the Hindo sufferers 
had not suffered because they were. Hindus but 
because they belonged to the monied classes, 
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It was a case of the Haves and the Have-Nots 
and nota case of the Hindus and Musalmans. 
This has always to be borne in mind, particular- 
ly when there are not only the two contending 
perties but a third as well, which laughs just 
as heartily as we fight and abuse one another.” 

It is undoubtedly true that neither the 
Hindu nor the Musalman religion teaches 
men to be badmashes. At the same time, the 
leaders of all communities ought to try to 
ascertain what proportion of the badmashes 
are recruited from their respective communi- 
ties and apply the proper remedies. We do not 
know if there are any reliable satistics which 
would enable us to ascertain the comparative 
criminality of different religious communities. 
The only statistics which we have at hand 
are the jail reports of some provinces. The 
following table shows the ratio per cent. of 
tkree ccmmunities to the free population and 
tc the prison population, in the United 
Provine3s :— 


Free 
Population. Prison Population. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 
Christians 0°38 0-22 0°29 0-26 
Moslems 14°38 17-27 1799 = 18-237 
Hindus 85°08 82°51 8172 8151 


In Bengal, it is found year after year that 
Musalman convicts form a greater proportion 
of the jail population than free Musalmans 
form of the entire free population. 
stance, though Musalmans form 53°55 per 
cent. of the general population, in 1920 and 
i921 thay formed 56°56 and 55°62 per cent. 
of the jail population. Hindus do not show 
such exsess, The-figures for the other pro- 
vinces may be similarly compared, It has 
some times been said that some forms of crime 
aze due to the greater boldness and virility 
of particular classes. Should that be true, it 
would be the bounden duty of their leaders 
to impress it on their minds that the commis- 
sion of anti-social acts is not a good use of 
courage and virility ;—it certainly is far 
from being the best use. 


Senos 


‘Sangathan’ 


The Maulana was noé opposed to the 
“indu Sangathan movement. 


* Every community is entitled to undertake 


For in-, 
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such social reform asit needs, and if the Sanga- 
than is organised to remove untouchability and to 
provide for the speedy assimilation of the Antyaj 
and their complete absorption into Hindu society 
I must rejoice at it both as a Mussalman and as 
a Congressman” 


“Friends, let us befriend the suppressed 
elasses for their own injured sakes and not for 
the sake of injuring others or even avenging our 
own injuries.” 


*“ Another feature of the Sangathan move- 
ment is the increase of interest in physical 
culture. This is all to the good, and if flabbiness 
and cowardice can be removed from any section 
of the Indian people, there is cause only for joy. 
Here, too, however, there arises the question of 
the spirit, and I am sincerely glaj that the frank 
discussions ab Delhi last September gave an 
opportunity to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to 
proclaim to the world that he himself favoured the 
creation of common ‘akhadas’ in which young 
men cf all communities can take their share, 
As for the protection of life and property and— 
I regret that I should have to add—the honour 
of our sisters, he again proclaimed his original 
intention that common territorial Civil Guards 
should be formed.” 





‘Shuddhi’ 


Some of the speaker’s remarks called 
forth by the Shuddhi movement are quoted 
below 

“Tf the Malkana Rajputs are in reality so 
unfamiliar with Islam as to be taken for Hindus, 
Musalmans must thank Hindu missionaries for 
so forcibly reminding them of their own duty 
to look to the condition of millions of Musalmans 
whose knowledge of Islam is as defective as 
their practice of its rites is slack: 

“ Both communities must be free to preach as 
wellas practise the tenets of their respective 
faiths. There are competing types of culture 
in-the world, each instinct with the spirit of 
propagandism and I hope we live in an age of 
conscious selection as between ideal systems.” 


—_— 


The National Liberal Federation 
of India 


The last session of the National Liberal 
Federation of India was held at Poona. It 
was presided over by Dr. Sir Te] Bahadur 
Sapru, who delivered an able address. 


“It was attended by about four hundred mem: 
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bers of the Reception Committee and about an 
equal number of delegates representing the 
different provinces. There were also a large 
number of visitors and a large number 
of ladies who had joined the Conference as 
members of the Reception Committee and 
delegates. A feature of the attendance was the 
presence of a large number of Kisan delegates 
from the Satara district. who attended specially 
through the efforts of Rao Bahadur Kale.” 


In the course of his address, Dr. Sapru 
noticed and answered some of the arguments 
which may be urged against any further 
constitutional advance in the near future. 
Said he :— 


“(1) In the first place, it is urged that a 
democratic responsible government in India is 
an impossibility without an intelligent and 
capable electorate. Under the present scheme 
we have got an electorate of some 5 millions. 
The election of 1920 was criticised on the ground 
that a considerable number of electors abstained 
from voting. This year, although exact figures 
are not yet available, itisa fact thata very 
much larger number of electors have gone to 
to the polls. Howsoever we as party politicians 
may regret the electors’ choice, the fact that 
they have gone to the polls in much larger 
numbers is significant. You cannot increase 
the intelligence and the capacity of the masses 
by keeping them away from the exercise of 
those rights which are best appreciated and 
valued only when they are exercised. If I may 
be permitted to quote from an article which 
I contributed to the “Contemporary Review” 
for November, “I maintain very strongly that 
tle mass of our people are naturally shrewd, 
and understand their local problems. They are 
far more orderly than sans of their class in 
any other country.’ They are responsive to 
generous. treatment and elevating influences. 
The consciousness of the possession of political 
power and the repeated exercise of it at elections 
should in itself be an obligation upon those who 
seek their suffrages to give them political edaca- 
tion.” To those who constantly remind us 
of the illiteracy or want of education of our 
masses without at the same time recognising 
their own share of responsibility for that state 
of things, I shall say, “Do not forget the history 
of your own country in orabout 1832. Your 
system ofelementary education did not commence 
till nearly half a century later and you are 
still busy in expanding and improving education 
but that has not prevented you from expanding 
the representation of the people.” At any rate 
if there was any seriousness about the announce- 
ment made in Parliament on August 20th, 
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1917, as I think there was, the argument of the 
ignorance of the masses should then have been 
carefully weighed. Ido not wish to minimise 
the importance of it, but at the same time I 
maintain that the education of the masses 
and constitutional development mast go hand 
in hand. 


“(2) It is next urged that India is a country 
of important minorities and sometimes we are 
told of warring minorities. Iam prepared to 
admit that in any scheme of responsible govern- 
ment which may be evolved itis of the most 








a 4 


— r 4 z 3 =z 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
that the political, civil 


vital importance 
and religious rights and interests of the 
minorities should be adequately and most scru- 
pulously protected. It willdo no good te ignore 
or minimise the problem. Let us face the situa- 
tion boldly, courageously, and yet hopefully. 

“So far as the depressed classes and what are 
called the untouchables are concerned our sympa- 
thies are unreservedly with them and I do main- 
tain that if our passion for political freedom and 
democratic government is real we have got to 
modify our old world notions of social relations. 
Hither you value those traditional social dis- 
tinctions or you value the political institutions 
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you are aspiring after. If you value the latter 
then you have to alter radically your old out- 
look.” 


Among the resolutions passed were one 
relating to further constitutional advance, 
advocating full responsible government in 
the Provinces and complete responsibility in 
the central government, except in the milita- 
ry, political and foreign departments ; one 
against the Kenya decision ; one relating to 
the Kenya immigration bill ; one advocating 
retaliation against South Africa; one advocat- 
img the Indianisation of the army at an early 


date ; one protesting against epebeinggion, etc. 


Moslem Ladies Against Polygamy 


The last session of the Moslem Ladies’ 
Conference, held at Aligarh, declared itself 
against polygamy. This was only to be ex- 
pected. By whatsoever arguments the male 
sex and some scriptures composed by or 
revealed to the male sex may support or exte- 
nuate polygamy, it is against human nature 
for any woman to agree to share her hus- 
band’s love and company with a co-wife or co- 
wives. The evils of polygamy are well known. 
Ii may have been in some cases the old-world 
method of protecting and providing for the 
surplus female population. But humanity is 
sufficiently advanced now-a-days to be able 
te devise other methods, where necessary, 
which would not degrade womanhood and 

further sensualise the male sex. 


The All-India Christian Conference. 


The Hindu calls Mr. K. T. Paul’s presi- 
dential address at the All-India Christian 
Cenference a call to service; and that it 
traly was. While he appealed to his co-reli- 
gionists “to realise the precise demands of 
Christian citizenship,” he took care to add 
that, 


“Tn certainty all citizenship is not Christian 
any more than all statesmanship, East or West, 
is Christian. This is implicitly admitted in 
the statement one often hears in Christian 
circles that some of ‘the gigantic evils, like 
the Hindu-Moslem antipathy, which ° are 
ruaning India, cannot be remedied until India 
accepts Christianity’. But the precise 
significance of this thesis is not always realised, 
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Europe professes the religion of Christianity 
from Constantinople to Limerick : but that has 
not saved her from the World War, or from 
the worse conditions prevailing since the War, 
in the Balkans, in Russia, in Mitel Europa, in 
Italy, in France, in Britain or in Ireland ! If 
all India professed Christianity she would not 
necessarliy be Christan in her citizenship any 
more thanis Europe to-day. That a so-called 
‘Christian Community’ begins the exercise of 
citizenship is no guarantee that it will be 
exercised in Christian quality. The onus on 
us isto apply the principles of Jesus to the 
problems of Citizenship as we face them for 
the purpose of a practical dischayge of our 
responsibility.” 

He spoke of the responsibility of Indian 
Christians as follows :— 


“Our place in public life in India is one of 
Responsibility, an inalienable responsibility, a 
responsibility specially emphasized by our spiri- 
tual heritage, a ‘Responsibility of Christian 
Citizenship.’ 

“In fact the sooner we get off the stilted 
pedestal of Rights and begin to climb the rugged 
steep of responsibility, the truer will be our 
perspective of the situation and of the relative 
values of our various opportunities. In front 
of the enormous needs of our country and of the 
gigantic work yet waiting to be done unto her 
uplift, all talk of the fishes and loaves becomes 
utterly untenable.” 


Mr. Paul’s’ peroration, from which passa- 
ges are quoted below , was soul-stirring. 


I invite you to contemplate the infinite sig- 
nificance of all that is connoted by that more 
sacred entity, India. Letit not stir us to any 
narrowness or exclusiveness. India herself ever 
kept an open door, with proverbial hospitality 
and tolerance. Let it rathér refresh to us our 
deep-seated impelling motive of ‘consecration. 
It cannot be expressed better than in the 
words of our great compatriot, Narayan Vaman 
Tilak :— 

“Bran shall I eat and rags shall I wear for 
the sake of thy love, my Motherland, and I shall 
throw in the dust all that passes for glory and 
happiness. 


“Sooner or later my soul must quit this mortal 
house and go, but has death-power to take me 
away from thee ? Thou knowest he has not. 
To be born of thee—how blessed is the privilege. 
Who is there to rob me of it P Is there any 
robber so daring P Time ? Death P No, none. 

“My body will I sacrifice, my life willI lay 
down in thy service, my noble land. Some wiil 
laugh and some will ery at this ecstacy of love. 


NOTES 


But I heed them not. Born to fulfil my relation- 


ship as a son to thee, I will fulfil it. May God 
help me ! 


“Our wealth, our good name, our wisdom thou . 


covetest not, itis we, we alone, whom’ thou 
-deemest the life of thy life. O- thou loving 
Mother, accept then this my own self which I 


offer to thee, howsoever mean the offering 
may be.” : 


The Christian Conference passed several 
resolutions which are national in their out- 
look. It emphatically protested against the 
Kenya decision. 


{c) The Conference records its conviction shat 
the highest interests of the British Common- 
wealth will not be secured until the principle of 
equal citizenship is recognised by all its compo- 
nent parts, and all hindrances are removed for 
the -exercise of this citizenship by Indians 
throughout the Empire. ; 


It resolved to do its utmost for the cause 
of national unity, and, therefore, it passed 
the following resolution among others :— 


The Conference understands that the mezhod 
of separate electorates for the Indian Christian 
community will lead to a very unhealthy growth 
of sectarian feeling in the Christian community 
itself and urges the Indian Christian Associa- 
tions in the Madras Presidency to take early 
steps for rectifying the situation. : 


The following resolutions in relation to 
Indians’ rights in U: 8. A. are important :-— 


(a) This Conference views with some satis- 
faction that the recent decision of the Supreme 
High Court of U.S. A., denying rights of citizen- 
ship to domiciled Indians in that country, was 
not based on any inherent implication of the 
National Constitution of that country, bui on 
Immigration Laws, which are comparatively 
more easily changeable. 

(b) ‘This Conference considers that a change 
in the Immigration Laws of America, with a view 
to remove this disability, is necessary in the 
interests of International good-will founded on 
mutual recognition of equality of citizenship. 

(c) Inthe opinion of this Conference the 
continuance of this disability will affect adverse- 
_ ly the work of the Christian Church in their 
land and particularly that of the American 
_ Missions. The Conference therefore urges the 
National Christian Council to place th’s metter 
before the Christian Church in America through 
the International Missionary Council and various 
Home Boards, in co-operation with the Executive 
Committee of. this Conference. ; 


The Conference declared itself in favour 
of total prohibition. - - 
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(a) In the opinion-of this ConZerence the 
total prohibition of the sale and manafacture of 
aleoholic liquors and other intoxicating drugs 
should be the aim of all temperance reformers 
in this country. It weleomes, however, Local 
Option bills passed by some of the Provincial 
Legislatures as a forward step torarde the attain- 
ment of this ideal, and trusts thas imported 
spirits will be also speedily brought within the 
operation of such legislation. 





Mr. Ramsay Macdonalc’s Message 


In response to the request of TFe Hindu’s 
special diondon correspondent, Mr. James 
Ramsay ‘Macdonald sent the following mes- 
sage, before he had assumed cffice as Prime 
Minister :-- 


“T watch sometimes with no litcle anxiety, 
the progress of affairs in India. During all my 
political life, I have anchored myself firmly 
upon the conviction that if progress is to be weil 
rooted, it can only be carried or by political or 
constitutional ways. We have seen in our own 
generation all sorts of revolutionary movements 
which seemed to be successful and -vhich have 
broken contact with the’ past, but in the end 
after much physical suffering and creation of 
evil tempers and vicious spirit aad to return to 
pick up the contacts that had been broken and 
apply the very principles they hed re ected. 

“J san see no hope if India kecome an arena 
of struggle between constitutioralism and revo- 
lution. No party in Britain will ke cowed by 
threats of force or of policies designed to bring 
Government to-a standstill and if any Indian 


‘sections are under the delusion shat ‘tis not so, 


events will sadly disappoint them. Lurge. upon 
all Indians to come near to us rakher than stand 
apart from us to get at our reasom and goodwill, 
“ T deplore the evidence of a backward spirit 
in some sections in Britain but les none misread 
eauses and effects. When appeal is made to 


revolutionary methods, whether those methods be 


passive or active force, reacticn towards the 
opposite extreme is bound to come, aad men and 
parties of the most sincere goodwill hustled off 
the stage, whilst the two forms cf resection, that 
of the right and the left, kick and tear and swear 
against each other until the failure cf both has 
been demonstrated. 

“The approach and goodwill should be 
mutual. My appeal therefore is not only to 
Indians but to the British comstitaencies as 
well.” , 


This message has neither surprisec nor taken 
us aback. In British parliamentary history, 
so far .at-any rate as India is concerned, 
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men in. power have never been the same 
as they professed to be when in oppo- 
sition ; they could-not or did not give effect 
tc the principles which they professed when 
in opposition. There was no-reason why the 
labour “party should prove an exception. 
Those -vho built high hopes on that party’s 
accessicn to power should read the passages 
from C. F. Andrews’ conversation with a 
lebcur M. P. quoted on another page. We 
should not be surprised if that M.-P. were 
Mr. Mazdonald himself. 


. Jnderstanding revolution to mean sudden 
anaage brought about by the use of physical 
force, we have nothing to say against Mr. 
Macdorald’s anti revolutionary pronovince- 
iment in its application to India, But we see no 
objectio to any. well-considered attempt to 
bring ebout a political revolution by non- 
violant means, 

Mr. Macdonald says that “no party in 
Eritain will be cowed by threats of force or 
of policies designed to bring Government 
so a standstill.” If by this Mr. Macdonald 
means that there isin India any party of 
sonsidezable magnitude which seeks to- cow 
down Government by threats of force, he is 
utterly mistaken. The recent recrudescence 
or ierroristic crime in Bengal has not the 
sympatay of even as many people as the 
party o2 the bomb and the pistol had in Anti- 
partition days. We do not ourselves believe 
that cizcumstanced as India is, even the 
possible threat of rebellion by any party in 
India need be taken seriously. It is un- 
necessary to discuss whether armed rebellion 
is spirctually right and desirable or not ; 
suffice ‘t to say that under present circum- 
szances a successful war of independence is 
out of the question. 

' Tf Mr. Macdonald thinks that by his 
messags he would be able to convince politi- 
cally-mtinded Indians that the political deci- 
sions o- Britons are never the result, in part 
at least, of fear of some sort or other, he is 
again atterly mistaken. In order to show 
vhst Indians think, we will not cite ancient 
history not shall we quote from the writings 
or speeches of any extremist or red revolution- 
ary. We shall quote from a recent speech 
cf the Right Hon’ble Mr. V. 8S. Srivivasa 
Sastri, a foremost leader of the Moderate or 
Liberal party, delivered at Bangalore, 

' “Some one said that the history of this 
Eerya betrayal might be read in a public 


_transaction. 
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document. Believe me, friends, if you wish to - 
know. the real inwardness of this affair, do not 
pay any attention to that faliginous document 
which they call white paper. It does not 
contain true history atall. The actual facts 
at the bottom of the case will not be found in 
the discussions that ensued in Parliament; they 
will not be found in respectable newspapers of 
Great Britain ; they will not be found, no, not 
an allusion to them, in the vast flood of oratory 
that marked the proceedings of the last Imperial 
Conference. No reference has been made in 
these solemn papers to the fact that the British 
Cabinet gave this decision because the white 
people in Kenya threatened rebellion, Ido not 
say that the British Cabinet got intimidated. 
Ido not say that the custodians of the Empire 
shrank from the trial of strength with 
such a petty little place as Mombassa or Nairobi. 
That isnot my meaning, but those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the Empire today 
shrank from the struggle with their own 
countrymen, from the struggle where they knew 
that if they ventured to put forward a regiment, 
the regiment would refuse to act. That was the 
secret of the whole thing.” 

Again :— 

“When I, caring for truth and for India’s 
honour, inentioned it for the first time in a pub- 
lic audience, they all seemed aghast. They 
seemed to think that I was giving utterance to 
something which ought to be hidden from public 
gaze. They were evidently not proud of the 
They certainly were very angry 
with me. Friends and critics, newspaper oracles, 
members of Parliament, those who were glad 
any time to welcome me in the street and shake 
hands with me asa fellow citizen, all thought 
that T had been guilty of the sin of a most 
grievous description, much like the sensitive 
daughter-in-law in a family who having received © 
a beating from husband smarted under it, no 
doubt, but smarted far more because the brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law had been looking on. 
The Eritish Cabinet and .the public of London 
were not so ashamed of their having yielded to 
fear aud inflicted: grievous wrong on India. 
They were far more angry because I had taken 
the world into my confidence.” 

Not that Mr. Sastri was under any delu- 
sion that a similar threat would produce the 
same effect if held out by Indians. For, 
though he said :-— 


“You have all read English history more or 
less, I will only go back to the recent struggle 
n Ireland. Did the Irish people have no faith in 
the sense of justice of the British Nation? Oh, 
they had and they had plenty of it. Only when- 
ever they made an appeal to the sense of justice 
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‘of the British Nation, they-also made appeal to 
some other sense, so that two or three senses 
quite awake to the situation and acting together 
might do some little justice, and how did these 
people in Kenya behave when their rights were 
threatened P No, not their rights ; let me say, 
their unjust privileges. They did the same 
thing. They gave notice to their Governor that 
if he was going to’ give any thing like equal 
treatment to Indians or carry ont laws to that 
effect framed by the British Cabinet, he also 
would be treated in the same gentle way in 
which the Viceroy of India was to have been 
treated on the Ilbert Bill occasion. They had 
everything ready for seizure, not only of the 
Governor, but of his senior officials. Their 
places of detention were actually fixed. That is 
the way in the British Empire their own people, 
when -they want things done, go about the 
business,’ 

he did not forget to add ;— 

“One of you’ (heroically inclined) may sa 
‘if I should do such i ina what wil 
be my fate P I cannot promise him the treat: 
ment that they gave, for instance, to Lord Dela- 
mere in London. Lord Delamere was received 
everywhere, His words were listened toas if 
they were gospel truths, He had a seat in the 
House of Lords. The Duke of Devonshire was 
smilingly sweet on him; so was the Colonial 
Office from top to bottom. There was nothing 
that Lord Delamere could not do and yet it was 
‘Lord Delamere who as Executive Councillor in 
Kenya, had taken the oath of allegiance to his 
Majesty, had promised to administer laws and 
to do nothing to disturb. the peace of the 
public and so forth, and the man whose duty 
it was to preserve the public peace had 


presided at countless meetings where the white, 


people thréatened to rebel. He had himself 
presided and assisted at’ these peaceful procee- 
dings. He was the man who, if ordinary law 
had prevailed, should’ have been treated in a 
manner in which some thousands and thousands 
of our people are being treated to-day. 

_ “cannot promise you a treatment of that 
kind from the Government of Lord Reading, 
but you know where you are exactly. You could 
do things if only your skin were white which you 
cannot think of doing being what you are. 
But within’ your limitations, within the law, 


within the limits recognised as allowable to. 


those who are struggling to regain lost liberties, 
who are struggling to obtain slow fulfilment 
of pledges of long standing and of solemn import, 
there is plenty which we non-officials may do 
if it was the right sort of Government.” . 

Mr, Macdonald asks all Indians to “get 
at our [Britons’] reason and good-will.” The 
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foregoing extract from Mr. Sastri’s speech 
shows the British method of approach to the 
Britisher’s reason and good-will, the British 
method of stimulating “the sense of justice of 
the Eritish people”, regarding which Mr, 


Sastri odserved in his Bangalore speech : 


“You may plead justice, equality and the 
necessity of fidelity to promises and pledges and 
engagements, That does not touch the hardened 
Briton when he is bent on safeguarding his 
vested interests. I have seen it. Justice and 
Equaliiy, very well, fine things these. All 
homage is due to them and the Englishman is 
ready with his homage as'well, but if a conflict 
with h-s interests arises, if without open bare- 
faced denial he could keep off the evil day, he 
will by every means in his power. 

“Ticrc Reading, to whom we have to look for 
guidance, from whom words that come are cer- 
tainly entitled to our respectful attention, coun- 
sels us in our future struggle, to put faith in the 
sense Of justice and righteousness of the British 
nation. Well, allow me to speak with a little 
freedom on this part of' the subject. ‘The sense of 
justice of the British Nation’ is an’ expression 
with which I'am’ fairly familiar. I have used 
it on courtless occasions. I know its full meaning, 
but I know, alas, its limitations also. There 
is sense of justice I will admit and admit to the 
full, bub that sense of justice isnot easily mobi- 
lised every day. . You have got to stir it up and 
nothing stirsit up asthe prospect of excitement 
ani turmoil and trouble, as a prospect of some- 
thing being in danger, of some vested interests 
being squashed in the struggle. Nothing 
stimulates a somewhat inactive sensé of justice 
ag the manifestation of your political strength. 

“Tet cs read the history of England. You 
remember some time ago in the old days’ of 
the Ilbert bill controversy) when nothing moré 
serious was at stake than ‘the continued enjoy- 
ment of the invidious privilege, the. Europeans 
of Calentta and the néighbourhood on the occa- 
sion of tais threatened loss of the privilege, 
banded themselves together and went so far as to 
arrange for the deportation of Lord Ripon. 
He was to have been summarily seized and put 
on board a boat that’had come up the Hooghly. 
Remember, however, no‘injury’ was to be done 
to him. Only he was’ to! be deposed from 
his august position and taken away to be safely 
depositec: somewhere on the more: hospitable 
shores of Great: Britain. That is how they 
teach us how to preserve the rights.” 

. This was: followed by: the description of 
Lord’ Dslamere’s’ tactics in Kenya which-we 
have alraady quoted. 


—— 
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“The Right Kind of Government” 


An explanation of what Mr. Sastri meant 
by the right kind of Government is to be 
found in his speech. 

“However unwilling I was to recognise it in 
such vivil colours’in the past, I can no longer 
conceal Zrom myself that withonta Government 
that we could make and unmake as free peoples 
we are Sound to lose in the struggle in the 
fuvure. It is to that great object that all our 
energies have now to be bent. All talk of 
moderate and immoderate, of extreme and mean, 
in Indian politics has now no meaning for me. 
All must unite round this banner of Dominion 
Status aad that promptly,” 


The Swarajya Party’s Policy. 


This brings us to Mr. Macdonald’s refer- 
ence to she Swarajya Party’s “policies design- 
ed to bring Government toa standstill,” in 
regard to which he prophesied that “if any 
Indian sections are under the delusion:--, 
events ‘will sadly disappoint them.” We 
shall see, We think the Swarajya party is 
trying +o get a kind of Government which 
the people can make and unmake as the 
Eritish people can do theirs, That is quite a 
legitimase object, and, inspite of our differ- 
ences of opinion, we shall certainly rejoice 
if the Swarajya party succeed in forcing the. 
hands o2 Government, 

Mr. Macdonald condemns the Swarajya 
party’s “‘policies,” But we do not see 
way in principle he should, Let us de- 
scend to some details, The labour party 
moved ¢ resolution of ‘no confidence” in the 
Baldwir’ Government. It was carried, the 


Baldwir. ministry resigned, and Labour came - 


into pover, The Swarajya party similarly 
raoved € resolution of want of confidence in 
the Ministers in the Central Provinces Legi- 
slative Council. It was carried. But as Dr. 
Moonje, ‘the.Swarajya leader in that Pro- 


vince, had previously - declined to become a 


Minister; as Mr. C. R. Das also had in 
Bengal, there is this difference that, whereas 
Labour vould and did come into power, the 
Swarajya party in India refuses to carry on 
the ‘miristers’ part of government in any 
province. But for this fact, the Swarajya 
Party is not in the least to blame. Let Mr. 
Macdonald place himself in Dr. Moonje’s 
shoes, jor instance, and he will have no 
difficult in understanding our position, In 
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the Central All-India Government, no mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s cabinet is responsible 
to the Legislative; all the portfolios and 
departments are “reserved”, none “trans- 
ferred”. In the provincial - governments, 
education, agriculture, local self-government, 
&c., are “transferred” to Ministers ; but they 
can get only quite inadequate sums to 
carry on, only after the executive govern- 
ment has had enough to maintain “law 
and order’, to samjhao the people, ete, 
And it is to be noticed that the real 
heads of the Governments in India, i. e,,. 
the Governor-General and the provincial 
Governors, and their Executive Councillors, 
do not and need not resign in conse- 
‘quence of any adverse popular vote. Now, 
suppose Mr. Macdonald had been told by 
Mr. Baldwin: “I, Baldwin, am not going to 
resign ; but you, Macdonald and your party, 
may have charge of education, sanitation, 
&c., only in the sub-kingdom of Wales, or of 
Scotland and there with the help of a sub- 
parliament of Wales or Scotland and with 
quite inadequate grants you may carry on the 
work of those departments only ; but you 
will have no power in the Imperial British 
Parliament, no power over military, naval, 
foreign or colonial affairs, etc.”; what 
would Mr, Macdonald and his party have 
said and done? Would they have accept- 
ed very subordinate offices and said: 
“Thank you ever so much for your great 
generosity and extreme sense of justice. 
We are overwhelmed by the onrush of 
your goodwill and the effulgent’ rays of 
your reason. Thank you, thank you, no 
end of thanks.” We do not think they would- 
have acted thus, But perhaps English-. 
men in general think that the smallest 
mercies are quite extraordinary doses ofthat 
twice-blessed commodity, for which Indians 
ought to remain grateful till the end of time. 





The Indian Economic Conference 


We understand that the Indian Economic 
Conference met last month in Bombay and 
that the President, Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
emphasized in his able address the poverty 
and ignorance of the bulk of -the people of 
India and made practical suggstions for the 
material and intellectual advancement of 
the country. 


NOTES 


The Two Social Conferences 


Of late, we have begun to have two 
annual Indian social conferences ;—one, 
as usual, in the place where the Indian 
National Congress meets, and the other 
where the National Liberal Federatior of 
India meets. As social reformers are tc be 
found both among Congressmen and Li- 
berals, and as the annual political gatherings 
of the two parties are held in different places 
during the same week of the year, a Un:ted 
All-India National Social Conference, though 
highly desirable, has become rather impiac- 
ticable. The main objects of all social re- 
formers remain unchanged. The resolutions 
pagsed by social conferences are, therefore, in 
the main same or similar. What is necessary, 
and this is a well-worn platitude, is that 
those who take part in these conferences 
should themselves practise what is preached 
from social reform platforms. They should 
not take refuge behind the specious plea 
that they want to take the whole community 
with them in the onward social march. An- 
other thing which has been ‘again and agein 
suggested but rarely acted up to, is that there 
should be in every province whole-time socal 
reform workers, The Panjab Association for 
the Promotion of Widow-remarriage is able to 
show progress month after month because it 
has workers who devote more than their 
leisure to this work. 


Anti-Untouchability Movement 


In the course of the presidential address 
delivered by Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, MM. 
L. C, at the fourth Anti-untouchability Con- 
ference held at Poona in December last, 
he reminded his “Hindu brethren of the 
cleaner castes..,that there are precedents in 
history for the desired change of attitude 
on their part, 

They cherish with pride the memory of sainzs 
like Rohidas, Chokha Mela, Sajan Kasai ; tke 
first'a cobbler, the second a mahar and the third 
a butcher, and must know that these men, ur- 
touchable by birth, had become objects of worship 
to touchables by dint of their genius, merit ant 
virtue. The attitude on this subject of “untouch- 
ability” of the Hindu sadhus and poets of ths 
16th and 17th" centuries, such as Eknath, Ram- 
das, Tukaram, Tulshidas, Kabir, Nanak, Chaitan- 
ya anda host of others forms a brilliant pag 
in the social history of India. I have the late 
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Mr. Tilak’s authority for saying that in the 
regime of the Peshawas, Brahmins Crank freely 
of the water fetched in leather bags by Mahars, 
and Mr. Khaparde’s for asserting that a certain 
Mahar General of the Peshawas was so highly 
esteemed by the latter that during sravel with 
the latter, his tent used to be pitched always 
next to the Peshawa’s own and the Peshawa on 
complainton one occasion caused tae tent of 
Nana FPhadnavis to be removed and shis Mahar 
Genera.’s to be substituted in its usval place of 
precedence. In recent years a band of Bedars 
led by Rao Saheb Dhondji Kondaji in the Cen- 
tral Provinces carried out such reformation 
among their caste-men, the Bedars of the pro- 
vince, that even the Shankaracharya issued a bull 
admitting this erstwhile untouchable caste into 
the comity of the touchables in tie Hindu 
church. What I mean to point ont is that my 
Hindu brethren of the touchable var-eties have 
valuable precedents for a more human and just 
treatment of the untouchable communities, and 
if they will but make a conscious effort to 
infuse light, cleanliness and merit nfo this 
submerged portion of the great Hindu race, this 
problem of “untouchability” is not so difficult 
to tackle as it would appear at first sight from 
the social aspect of it. It is justice that de- 
mands this change of communal attituce.” 


Intercaste Marriage 


The Liberals’ Social Conference which 
met at Poona in December resolved, 


That this conference urges pon the 
members of the new Legislative Assembly to 
introduce another bill for validating .ntercaste 
marriage among Hindus who want to adhere 
to the existing Hindu marriage customs and 
want to maintain the present religious rites in 
the celebration of marriage. 





The Uplift of Aboriginals 


Another resolution passed by tae same 
body runs thus :~— 

This conference requests all social raformers 
to direct their attention to the social, economic 
and civic uplift of aboriginal forest aml gipsy 
tribes, such as Bhils, Kaliparajs, Gords, and 
Santals, and start missions for such work. 





Hindu, Moslem snd Christian 
Proselytism 


Mr. Mahomed Ali observes in his speech :— 


“The quarrels about alms and fipal tees and 
musical processions aré truly childieh ; bait there 
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is ome question which can easily furnish a 
grouiad for complaint of unfriendly action if 
communal activities are not amicably adjusted. 
This is the question of the conversion of the 
Suppressed Classes, if Hindu Society does not 
speedily absorb them. The Christian mis- 
sionary is already busy and no one quarrels with 
him. But the moment some Muslim Missionary 
Society is organised for the same purpose, there 
is every likelihood of an outery in the Hindu 
Press.” 

This is true; but there is another fact, 
‘whith Maulana Mahomed Ali has omitted 
é#o mention. The Christian missionary has 
been always as free to convert Moslems as 
“indus, and occasionally he does succeed in 
bapsising some Moslems. But against this 
there has been no ‘outery’ among Moslems, 
such as there has been against Hindu and 
Arya Samajist proselytism. People forget 
thas Hinduism fas been in its own way a 
cniszionary religion throughout the Hindu, 
MuAammadan, and Christian periods of Indi-. 
an -history, and has taken into its fold many 
non-Hindus of all sorts—Animists, Musal- 
mans, Christians, ete. 

If there be no outcry against Christian 
proselytism, or less outcry against it than 
against Moslem proselytism, there may be 
one very good reason for it. The majority 
of the Moslem population of India consists 
of converted Animists and Hindus. And these 
have been Moslems for centuries. But 
Musalman religious teachers and other 
leading men of-the community do not ap- 
pear to have made adequate efforts to teach 
the converts the highest truths of their faith 
anc to make them literate. Moslem literacy 
in every Province of India is lower than that 
of avery other community except the Ani- 
mists. Probably these are some of the reasons 
which explain the jail statistics quoted 
before. 


On the other hand, in spite of the fact 
thet the bulk of the Indian Christian converts 
is drawn from the lower and poorer classes 
of the population, their literacy is higher 
in every province than that of all the main 
religious communities of India, This is due 
to the fact that the Christian missionary tries 
to improve the intellectual and economic 
condition of the convert and to give him 
moral and religious education according to 
his lights, There are, moreover, no such 
oubbursts of fanaticism and hooliganism 
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among Indian Christians as among the lower 
orders of the Muhammadan population. 

For these reasons, while every one would 
certainly prefer that all men should be of 
his own way of religious thinking, Hindus 
might not, as matters stand at present, 
look with so much apprehension on Chris- 
tian proselytism as on Moslem proselytism. 

Our view is that, whilst all should be free 
to preach their faith and gain converts 
everywhere, the leaders of each community 
should see to it that the converts are not 
mere nominal adherents of their faith, but 
follow those teachings of the faith which go 
to make citizens and good neighbours. 


“Conversion and Absorption” 


Weare against the scheme outlined in 
the following passage of the Maulana Sahib’s 
address, though we are in sympathy with 
his object of uplift :— 


“Ti has been suggested to me by an 
influential and wealthy gentleman who is able 
to organise a Missionary Society on a large scale 
for the conversion of the Suppressed Classes, 
that it should be possible to reach a settlement: 
with leading Hindu gentlemen and divide the 
country into separate areas where Hindu and 
Muslim Missionaries could respectively work, 
each community preparing for each year, or 
longer unit of time, if necessary, an estimate 
of the numbers it is prepared to absorb or 
convert. These estimates would of course be 
based on the number of workers and funds 
each had to spare, and tested by the actual 
figures of the previous period. In this way each 
community would be free to do the work of 
absorption and conversion, or rather, of reform, 
without chances of collision with one another. I 
cannot say in what light my Hindu brethren will 
take it, and place this suggestion tentatively in 
all frankness and sincerity before them. All that 
I say for myself, is that I have seen the condi- 
tion of the sald paraj in the Baroda State and of 
the Gonds in the Central Provinces and I frank- 
ly confess it is a reproach to us all. Ifthe 
Hindus will not absorb them into their own 
society, others will and must, and then the. 
orthodox Hindus too will cease to treat them as. 
untouchables. Conversion seems to transmute 
them by a strong alchemy. But does this not 
place a premium upon conversion ?” 


In the first place, we do not think the idea 
can be reduced to practice. There is 
no central social authority, Hindu or Maho- 
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medan, which can make itself obeyed by the 
whole Hindu or Moslem community. And, 
besides, who can prevent the Buddhists or the 
Christians from preaching in any area as- 
signed to either Hindus or Musalmans? 
Moreover, if, after the end of the period 
during which any sect is to work anywhere, 
the other sect goes in for reconversion, will 
that make for peace? But the most serious 
objection is that the so-called Animists and 
the Depressed Classes are human beings 
with wills and personalities of their own ; and, 
therefore, they ought to have freedom to 
choose or ‘evolve’ their own religion. They: 
cannot be assigned to this or that sect as the 
“mandated” territories have been made over 
to the self-styled trustees and guardians of 
“backward” peoples. 


—= 


“No Royal Road to Liberty” 


It is superflous to say that the Manlana 
Sahib was quite right when be declared, 


“There is no royal road to Liberty, But 
there is one short cut, and that is the readinzss 
to follow the road tothe grave. Death for a 
great cause provides the most piquant sauce 
for the most tasteless dish.” 


But when he went on to fix periods in 
which Swaraj could be won, if certain condi- 
tions were fulfilled, we do not think he cid 
quite the wisest and most statesmanlike thirg. 
Even in actual warfare, the ablest and most 
experienced generals at the head of the nost 
powerful army fail very often to guess 
correctly when a campaign will end. There- 
fore, while we admire the speaker's ccnfi- 
dence, we cannot share the enthusiasm 
(perhaps, because we have never been in the 
thigk-»*: the fight) with which he “made 
bold v . say that 
if our Working Committee took it into its 
head one day to resolve that all its members 
should prepare themselves to die and that ihe 
resolution was not only a ‘resolution’ merely 
according to conventional phraseology, kut 
embodied the members’ firm determinaticn, I 
could guarantee them Swaraj within a year. 
And if it was the All-India Congress Committee 
that meade such a resolve for itself, Swaraj 
could be won within a month. But, friends, 
Swaraj is in your hands and can be won to-day, 
if each of you resolve to be ready to die at the 
country’s call.” 


We sincerely respect those who can 
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“resolve to work, and, if need be, die for the 
sake cf our nation’s freedom,” though we 
may not be able to follow their noble 
example. But we cannot uncerstand what 
good it willdo to “unfurl in God’s name 
without a moments’ hesitation she flag of the 
Indian Republic, India’s Independent Fede- 
ration cf Faiths,” “if at the end of a year’s 
honest work this Government does not send 
for our absent leader to witness its heartfelt 
repentance for the past, and to receive the 
great charter of Swaraj for the future.” 


: Khilafat Conference 


_ The Khilafat Conference has acespted the 
fundamental principles of the Natianal Pact 
and the Bengal Pact. It has declared on 
behalf of the Musalmans of India that they 
do not for a moment desire the people of. 
Jazirat-ul-Arab to be -under any foreign 
government, even if it be that of a Muslim 
power. 


“Tt is however essential that Harmains in 
Sharafain should be under the direct control 
of the Khilafat Muslims; for according to 
Islamic Shariat, the control anc management 
of pilgrimage is the sole right cf Khilafat-ul- 
Musalmin alone. 

“This meeting reaflirms its previous demands 
and declares on behalf of the Mussalmans 
that the attainment of afree and national 
Government is not only a political and national 
but a foremost Islamic duty.” 

Anotaer resolution called upon Indian 
Mussalmans to give their immediate and 
serious attention to all national educational 
institutions generally and particularly the 
National Muslim University of Aligarh. 





All-India Ladies’ Conference 


As president of the All-cndis Ladies’ 
Conference, Srimati Kasturibai Gandhi, wife 
of Mahatma Gandhi, said in the sourse of 
her address : — ‘ 


I shculd draw your attention first to educa- 
tion. When the mothers are ignorant, what 
hopes can we have for the little ones? It is by 
daily and hourly precept and example that the 
child learns cleanliness, integrity, courage, self- 
reliance, and patriotism. a = 

Jt is this home influence, that is, she influ. 
ence of the mother, which forms the foundation 
of the character of the child. —f to-day we 
lament the lack of character, lack of honesty 
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and truthfulness which seems to me to be the 
great disease of the present age, we have only 
curselves to blame, and the remedy lies in our 
hands. Let us give all help to those of our sisters 
who have not had the opportunities of cultivat- 
ing their mind, body and soul, and still more 
to get curselves resolutely to give every chance 
tc our boys and girls. 

Lat us support our national institutions, 
-vork them up, so that our children may get 
the best of education. 


Regarding purdah and untouchability, 
she said :— 

Trequest my Hindu sisters to take full ad- 
vantage of their freedom to meet and help their 
Maktomedan sisters and still more, those unfortu- 
nate pzople who are denied the ordinary 
rights of Human Beings. In their degradation 
Ties our shame, in their aloofness lies our weak- 
ness. As long as we treat them as Pariahs 
and outcastes, so long shall we, Indians, be treat- 
ed as outcastes by the world. Let us lift 
them up for the sake of that God who is 
their father as much as ours. Should they be 
idle, it is your duty to teach them the pleasure 
and benefit of work. 


Women’s Education 


At the last convocation of the Benares 
University, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
delivered an address as Vice-chancellor. 

“Referring to girls’ education, the speaker 
said that the Hindu University allows no dis- 
sinction between girl and boy students and 
girls receive education in the same class room 
with boys. Thanks to the magnificent gift of 
Mr, Khatau Makhanji of Bombay, said the Vice- 
Chancellor, that long-fel want of a hostel has’ 
been removed, and it is expected that by next 
July the hostel will be completely built to accom- 
mocate 100 girl boarders from next session. 
Smphasising girls’ education, he regretted the 
indifference of the public in this respect and 
hoped that through the generosity of public- 
spirited donors, the Hindu University will be 
able todo much in the way of women’s educa- 
tion.” : 

This is very encouraging, particulatly as 
it relates toan institution situated in the 
zreatest seat of Hindu orthodoxy and as the 
speaker is one of the most prominent leaders 
of the orthodox Hindu community. 

Incidentally, if may be mentioned that as 
president of the North India Bengali Literary 
Jonferance, held at Allahabad, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhushan, 
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a well-known orthodox pandit, emphatically 
advocated the higher collegiate education of 
women, declaring that unless the women of 
India awake, this Bharata-bhumi will never 
be roused from the torpor of ages. Will the 
pseudo-orthodox people of Bengal take note? 


Tho Afghanistan Bogey 


Regarding the Afghanistan Bogey, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali said in his presidential 
address :— 

“As for the bogey of His Majesty the Ameer of 
Afghanistan attacking India with the assistance 
of Indian Muslims, itis the creation of fear and 
cowardice and can only be laid at rest by courage 
and self-confidence. 1 must say it did my heart 
good to hear my esteemed friend Pandit Jawahar- 
lal say: “Let us win Swaraj and we shall see 
who comes”. We shall certainly be ready to meet 
all comers, and it will be no easy matter to 
snatch away freedom from the hands that have 
succeeded in winning it back after a century 
and a half of slavery. As for myself, if India 
ever needs a humble soldier to resist an aggressor, 
be he Muslim or non-Muslim, your comrade 
whom you have to-day called out of the ranks 
will take his place in the ranks. He will certain- 
ly be no deserter.” 


Andhra Jatheeya Kalashala 


The department of painting of the An- 
dhra Jatheeya Kalashala has been in exist- 
ence for only a year and ahalf. Yet during 
this short period, it appears to have made 
considerable progress. During the very first 
year of its existence, it sent to the Calcutta 
Hixhibition of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art 19 paintings—seven by the students and 
12 by the teacher, Mr. Pramod Kumer Chatto- 
padhyaya. To the recent Exhibition of the 
same Society it sent 36 water colours, 17 by 
the teacher and 19 by the students. On the 
present occasion four of Mr, Chattopadhyaya’s 
paintings have been assigned the foremost’ 
place by Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, Mr. 
Gaganendranath Tagore and others of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art. They have 
also expressed satisfaction with the work of 
the students: We consider this to bea. 
commendable record of work for this new- 
institution, and hope that, in the near future, 
Andhra-desha will have a distinct school of 
painting of its own. 





NOTES 


The Swarajya Party’s Activities 
in Bengaland C. P. Councils. 


In the Cental Provinces the Swarajya 
party has carried a vote of no confidence in 
the ministers, The public waits to see the 
final consequence of this move, which was quite 
legitimate and constitutional, In Bengal, 
the Government owe three defeats to the 
party. Resolutions recommending the release 
of state prisoners under Regulation III of 
1818, and of political prisoners, and the 
repeal of some repressive laws, have bsen 
carried. Regulation III is antiquated and 
ought itself to be repealed. In war times it 
may be necessary for a brief period to assume 
summary powers for dealing with suspects 
without trial ; but there ought not to be eny 
permanent powers like that in the hands of 
the executive. On the very first occas:on 
when in this century the Regulation was 
brought into use, innocent men of high 
character were deported. Who knows in 
how many cases similar mistakes have been 
made? ‘The public can never be convinced 
that justice has been done unless there is 
open trial and the accused have the fullest 
opportunity of self-defence. We suppcrt 
the resolution in favour of the release of 
political prisoners, too, assuming that by 
political prisoners are meant only those 
political offenders whose acts would no6 
have been punishable as ordinary offences, 
That is to say, we are not for the release, 
for instance, of men who committed dacoitias 
for a political purpose. 


—eee 


The Gaekwad’s Benares Convo- 
cation Speech 


The Maharaja Gaekwad’s Convocation 
address at the Benares University was brie2, 
but it was pregnant with wisdom and men- 
tal and moral stimulus. We can here refer 
to only a few points, From the Puranix 
period, said he, there were universities ab 
Navadwipa and Benares in which admission 
was confined to Brahmins, 


“Surely this exclusion of the great majorit> 
in favour of a privileged few goes far to explain 
our decadence in modern times.” “While we 
boast of our glorious past, let us remember thas 
there must have been in it the seeds of our de- 
cline to our present inglorious position.” I: 
this ancient civilisation of ours led us to a weak- 
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ness which prevented us from successfully 
defending our {country against irvasion and 
capture, then there was in it something far 
from perfect.” “Buddhism went from India to 
be a vitalising force in far distant lands ; yet we 
Indians knew practically nothing of i5.” 

He, therfore, wanted everywhere the 
promotion of Buddhistic studies and research, 
He wanted Hindu priests to be men of wide 
culture, including a knowledge of at least the 
elements of science, men who “must have taken 
up the duties of their sacred office from inclina- 
tion rather than by reason of their birth.” 

He was glad that women were not exclud- 
ed from the Hindu university and trusted 
that the Sndras and,Ati-Sudras, too, would 
not be excluded. He pointed out the advan- 
tages of foreign travel. 


“We must face the world like men, proud of 
our ancient heritage. Too long has the epithet 
‘meek’ seemed appropritate to us Hindus: too 
long have we put into practice that which others 
preach, the turning of the other cheek to the 
smiter. ‘the essentially meek man may inspire 
love; he certainly cannot command respect. 
Aristotle preached the golden mean, and we 
should be well advised to learn ‘rom him that, 
while selfishness, ferocity and pride, are very 
wrong, excessive timidity, meekness, and the 
refusal to make the best use of the aids and 
comforts which civilisation offers, are equally 
so. Let us as Hindus boast ourselves of our 
ancient past, at least to this extent that we are 
determined to be men, even as our far-distant 
ancestors who lived when Chandregupta, Asoka 
or Vikramaditya reigned, were men. In the 


words of the famous Lincoln, ‘With malice 
towards none; with charity for al’—let ug 
strive on.” 





Murder of An Innocent European 


All murders are to be condemned. It is 
not possible to notice and comment cn every 
murder separately, there being unhappily 
too many of them. But the murder of Mr, 
Ernest Day by mistake has to be noticed be- 
cause he was innocent and besause there 
is alleged to have been a political motive 
behind it. It is a terrible tragedy. An 
innocent man has been done to Ceath for no 
fault .of his. Hveen if a man be guilty, 
the proper and civilised way of dealing with 
him is to zet him punished according to the 
forms of law. We deeply sympathisa with 
the relatives of Mr, Day. 


New Treaty with Nepal 


A new treaty of friendship has been re- 
cently concluded between the British 
Government and. Nepal. 

The very first clause of the present treaty 
states without cavil or reservation the complete 
independence: of the country. The prominent 
fact about this treaty is that in it for the first 
time Nepal is openly acknowledged’ as a state 
with full sovereignty which it- had always 
claimed to have'and possess. 


Weare glad that there is at least one 
Hindu State in the world which possesses full 


sovereignty. We hope the Nepal 
Government will become’ a member of 
the League of Nations and send a 


qualified representative to it. One object of 
the treaty is declared'to be the preservation 
of pease and. friendly relations with’ the 
neighbouring states. The Nepal: Govern- 
‘ment acquires the right. to freely import from 
or through British India into’ Nepal’ what- 
éver arms, ammunition, machinery, warlike 
matarials or stores may be required or 
desired for the strength and welfare of Nepal 
and that this arrangement shall hold good 
for all time as long.as the British Government 
is satisfied-that the intentions of the Nepal 
Government are friendly and that there is no 


immediate danger to India from such impor- 


tations, The Nepal' Government, on the 
other hand, agrees’ that there shall. be no 
export of’ such arms, ammunition, etc., across 
the frontier of Nepal either by the Nepal 
Government or by private individuals. ; 

The object evidently is that Nepal should 
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weak, is neither wise nor righteous. Did 
subsidized Afghanistan ever free the British 
Government from anxiety ? Have frontier 
raids ceased ? 
Nepal, in its turn, should not seek mere 
whilitary strength, but should educate and 
modernise its people, and democratise itself, 


Help to Historical Research. 


I shall be obliged if any reader possessing 
the following books will kindly give me 
access to them and thereby help-a historical 
research now being conducted under my 
guidance :— 

(1). A Tour through the Upper Provinces 
of Hindustan, by A. D, (Mrs, A. Dearie). 

(2). Mr. T. ©. Plowden’s Settlement 
Report of Meerut district, 1840. 

(=), The Heirs of Dyce Sombre vs, the 
Indian Government, 1865. 

(4). “Inthe Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury. Dyce Sombre against Troup, Solaroli 
intervening, and Prinsep, and the Hon, Hast 


India Co.,” 2 Vols. 
JaDUNATH SARKAR, 
Patna College, Patna. 
Errata. 
Page incorrect correct 
128 Col. I 


19 lines from right-makes- might-makes- 
the bottom might right 


139 Col. IZ” P.T. Thomas P, J. Thoma 


act as a sort of bulwark against Bolshevik 149 Col, If 

Russia and, perhaps,.a. rejuvenated China, 9 lines from 

That a Hindu kingdom is to become strong, the bottom called culled 

militarily,-need not alarm us. Buta Govern- 156 Col. I 

ment which depends in. part on others for 22 lines from 

defence while keeping its own subjects the bottom pity pit’ 
——SS 
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THE BACKBONE OF INDUSTRIAL GERMANY 


By BENOYKRUMAR SARKAR, 


Eprror, ComumerciaL News, BEeruin. 


HE industrialization of Germany as that 
of other countries has been brought 
about by many factors. As a rele, 

outsiders cast their eyes on the Technische 
Hochschulen (technical “high schools” or 
colleges ), which academically and socially 
enjoy the rank of universities, as the chief if 
not the sole spiritual sources of Germany’s 
industrial might. 

On an intensive examination, however, 
one should be inclined to revise one’s impres- 
sions and judgments. One discovers tkat 
Germany isa veritable jungle of industrial, 
professional and other institutions. Their 
name is legion and they are bewilderingly 
complex. It is this vast number of technical 
schools of all denominations, distributed as 
they are in every nook and corner of Germany 
that has democratized inventions, discoveries, 
industrial skill, practical experience and 
scientific knowledge among the masses of 
the German population, The backbone of 
industrial Germany is built up on the nurture 
furnished by these schools, which although 
bearing the modest name of a mere Schule 
(i. e.aschool as contrasted with a “high” 
school) have not failed to maintain af standard 
of tuition sufficiently high such as may enable 
the scholars t0 take charge of factories and 
workshops as responsible Fuchmanner 9r 
experts. 

“Industrial research” is a problem for 


which perhaps in most cases the beat equip- 
ment can be secured ina Technisere Hoch- 
schule. In order to equip oneself, further, 
as teacher of industries for a tecknical in- 
stitution one generally provides on«self with 
the training and discipline such as are 
available in a Technische Hochschule. But 
those whose chief interest lies in the build- 
ing up of factories and workskops find 
their aims invariably best sezved in such 
technical schools as are known as Favhschulen 
( subjects-schools ). 

India has just begun to discover Germany 
for herself, The importance of the German 
Fachschule is gradually dawning tpon the 
consciousness of Indian industrial travellers 
and students. 


1. ScHoors or ARCHITECTURE 


The irst German school for arcaitecture 
(Bauge-werkschule) was established ax Munich 
in 1820. Today there are 60 schools :hrough- 
out Germany. In winter 192021, the 
number of students’ was 12,730, ‘The .in- 
stitutions at Karlsruhe in Baden, Stuttgart in 
Wurtter berg, Holzminden in Braunschweig, 
and Breslau in Silesia have long attracted the 
largest number of scholars and ere therefore 
famous in the profession of builders. 

These schools are official institutions run 
by the State itself or by the city, Tke course 
covers 223 years consisting of altogether 
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100 weeks, Each semester or half-year has 
20 weeks. The curriculum is finished in five 
successive stages. The number of school 
hours is 44 per week. ; 


In order to be admitted the candidate inndt - 


pass a preliminary examination. At least 
one year’s practical work as apprentice to 
an architect is generally demanded as 
admission requirement. foreigners are 
admissible.on payment of the regular fee 
which is 3 to 5 times that charged of the 
Germans. 

The students leave the school with 
certificates in Hochbau ( overground archi- 
tecture ) or Ttefbaw ( underground architec- 
tur2 ). But during the first two semesters 
avery student covers the same ground, The 
sommon courses include German, business, 
civics, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, natural 
science, building materials, projection, statics, 
construction of buildings, designing, architec- 
turs, modelling, freehand-drawing, and 
valuation. 


In she higher classes surveyingis common . 


4o both the divisions. Plan-making is special 
to Hoechbau. HEmbankments, roadmaking, 
water-works, bridges, underground con- 
structions, railroads mechanics, reinforced 
concre‘e, iron works, and railway buildings 
are the special subjects for students of 
Piefhau. 


2, ScHoors or Metan Inpusrry - 


Most varied in character are the schools 
cf metal industry ( Metallfachschule ), Two 


main classes may be pointed out. First, 
these | that impart education in engines, 
machine-tools, _electro-technology, naval 


machines, agricultural and other machiner- 
ies. Secondly, those that teach the lock- 
em:th’s craft, the various smithies in copper, 
iron, ete., the tin-man’s trade, installations 
of all sorts,. smaller iron industries, and 
so- forth, This latter group 
is widely distributed throughout Germany. 

|, “he first group of school occupies a pro- 
minent place in German industrial and econ- 
omic life under the general name of schools 
of . machine-building ( -Maschinenbauschule J 
These may be more conveniently described 
2s schools of mechanical engineering, These 
insvitutions are mostly run by the State or the 
city. There area few conducted by private 
enterprise. . 

.3,'The government schools are of two grades 


of schools _ 
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—lower and higher. The lower school of 
mechanical engineering admits students with 
the “elementary free public?school” ( Volks- 


’ schule ) certificate, provided they have after- 


wards worked in factories for at least 4 years, 
In the higher school only those students can 
get admission who in addition to the 
Volksschule possess the middle school qualifica- 
tion together with factory experience of 2 
years. . : 
The students must be at least 17 or 18 
years old. Asa rule, they are between 20 
and 30. 

There is no difference in curriculum 
between the two grades of schools. Only, 
in the lower grade the theoretical and 
scientific aspects of each problem are asa 


‘yule overlooked. The difference lies essen- 


tially in the method of teaching and the 
selection of topics in each subject, 

The lower school curriculum is, besides, 
finished in 4 semesters or 2 years, while the 
higher in 5 semesters, 

The number of school hours is 40-42 per 
week, 


The students have to take German, 
business, civics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, projection, technical freehand 


drawing, mechanics, machines, motors, levers 
and pulleys, electro-technology, archi- 
tecture, general technology, accidents, first 
help and industrial hygiene. Laboratory 
practice is compulsory, The number of exer- 
cises which the students themselves have to, 
work out per semester is fixed: Not more 
than 20-30 students are admitted in each 
class in order that personal attention of the 
teacher may be assured to each. ae * sh 
There are altogether 35 government 
schools, In Prussia there are 11 higher 
schools and 18 lower schools. In: Bavaria 
there are 2 schools (at Nuernberg and 
Wuerzburg ), both higher. _ £ 
At Chemnitz in Saxony there are 2 higher. 
schools, one of which has a division for. 
textile engineering. The other school in 
Saxony, also higher, is located at Leipzig. 
There is a higher school each in Wurttem- 
berg, -Baden, Hessen and Oldenburg. 
The higher schools at Hamburg and Bremen 
have divisions for shipbuilding. 
_. Students have to pay fees and buy their 
appliances. The educational _ institutions 
are equipped with costly collections of 
machines and implements. The students 
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are allowed to operate and examine them in 
working order, 


8. Scnoots of Manvuracture 


_ These schools of mechanical engineering, 
oriented as they are chiefly to the ma- 
chines and the tools employed in industry, 
belong, technically speaking, to the group of 
Konstruktionsschule ( school of construction’. 
They are sharply to be distinguished from 
another group which train the students more 
for the manufacturing than for the enginser- 
ing side of industry, These latter are therefore 
described as Fabrikationsschule ( schools of 
manufacture ), The more generic name for 
such institutions is-Betriebsfachschule. 

There is only one school of manufacture in 

Germany and it is maintained by the city of 
Berlin. Another is being provided for in the 
same city. In Bavaria Nuernberg will short- 
ly have one, A fourth institution of the 
kind.is in contemplation under the auspices 
‘of the government of Prussia. 
’ At least three years’ practical work in 
factories after elementary public school 
course is the pre-condition for admission. 
The curriculum is finished in two years. 
The teachers aré either engineers actually 
employed in industrial work or such persons 
as are from time to time deputed by the 
school authorities to acquire experience in 
industries. ; 

The subjects taught in the schools of 
‘manufacture are to a certain extent com- 
mon to those in the lower and higher 
schools of mechanical engineering. The 
emphasis on each subject differs with the 
institutions. ; 

There aye five general groups in which 
the subjects may be divided : (1) mathemat- 
ics, physics, mechanics, theory of solids, 
etc., (2) elements of machines, (3) moiors, 
levers, ‘pulleys, etc., (4) electro-techuclogy, 
(5) technology. 

In the higher schools of mechanical 
engineering, the most important subject is 
included in group (3 ), i. e., motors,. levers, 
pulleyes etc., whereas in the schools of 
manufacture this is not an important branch 
"of study af all: 

The essential subject in these latter is 


“technology. which ‘implies all that is in- 


cluded in wanufacture. In the higher schools 
of mechanical engineering ‘not more than 


.the entire course, whereas 


the eighteenth 
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tkis subject 
commands as many as 1800 hcurs in the 
Betriebsjachschule. oy 

- The technological or manufactaring sub- 
jects comprise raw materials, measuring 
instruments and machine-tools, the chemistry 
of manufacture, foundry work, smithy, dieing 
installation of workshops, manegement of 
factories and book-keeping. 


4, ScHoois or SPINNING AND Veavine 

In ante-mechanical days the first spinning 
schools were established towards the end of 
century in order to train 
working men for handspinning. But by 


the middle of the nineteenth cantury, all 


these -went out of use owing to the introduc- 


tion of machinery in textile industry. 


Until about 1830-40, however, Germans 
used to visit Lyon in Franca ir order to 


‘study modern textile engineering. It was 


during this period that the first spinning 
and weaving schools adapted to the new 
industzies began to be founded in Sermany,-- 
both dy private as- well as government 
efforts. 


Ths first. modern “weavmg school of 


‘Germany was established at Reichenbach in 


Saxony in 1830. And in Prussia the first 
institution came into existence a5 Elberfeld 
(Rhineland) in 1845. Both these schools 
are still in existence and possess a universal 
reputation. The.school at Reichenbach 
happens, besides, to be the only institution 
where carded yarn and worsted ‘spinning 
are taught, 

Textile in one or all of its branches is now 
taught m dozens of institutions in Germany, 
Most of these are conducted by she state or 
the city, a few by private enterprize. 

Of the schools in Prussia the ones at 
Elberfeid, Milheim, Krefeld and Berlin are 
the most noted. In Saxony the most 
influential is the institution at Chemnitz, 
Munchberg and Lambrecht in Bavaria and 
Reutlingen in Wurttemberg are of like 
importance to textile students. . , 

The Prussian textile schools are highly spe- 
cialized. - Krefeld, for instance, is visited 


-chiefly Zor silk and velvet, Barmen for strong 


threads and Berlin for dress-making. Then 
there ere the institutions which specialize 
in the teaching of spinning and weaving in 


*‘ wool, cotton, linen, ribbon, lace and other 
500 hours are devoted to ‘technology’ during 


stuff respectively. 


‘956 


“he schools are of two grades, In the 
Lwer the Webeschule ( weaving school ), the 
cbhject is to train up working men for the 
epinning and weaving factories. The object 
cf tae Hohere Webeschule (higher weaving 
echool } is to equip prospective directors and 
end managers of these industries with the 
tecknical and scientific knowledge. These 
latter are provided with departments of 
rpirning, weaving, dyeing, finishing, and in 
certain instances, with that of the manufac- 
ture of ready-made dress, 

Among the Prussian institutions must be 
mertioned the ones in Silesia which provide 
people with training in handweaving as well 
28 seach machine-weaving fo the hand- 
~veavers. In Hanover handweaving is still 
practised by the rural women in winter 
morths.° There are institutions in this 
dist-ict, known as Webereilehrwerkstatten, 
~vhish serve the educational needs of such 
paople. 

The commercial side of the textile 
industry is taught in certain schools. In 
ihis course the object is to make the students 
experts in the examination of the goods. 

Chemnitz, the Manchester of Germany, 
‘s visited naturally for its many-sided Temtil- 
;ackschule equipped as it is with all possible 
Sranches. It is besides acquiring a special 
value because of its division of mechanical 
engineering or machine technology which as 
& rale, is overlooked in ordinary textile 
schools. There is, further, a division for the 
sraining of textile school teachers. 

The school at Reutlingen described as a 
Lecnmikwm, is no less important than the one 
at Chemnitz. Not only spinning, weaving 
and dyeing are here taken care of, but tex- 
tile chemistry as well as textile technology 
receive special attention, Although origi- 
nally intended for cotton industry, the school 
_has grown up into an institution for the 
traising of textile engineers in other goods 
es well. 


5, Scuoois or Inpustrian Arts anp 
HANDICRAFTS 


Each and one of the arts and crafts has 
its special schools in Germany ; and where it 
is rot possible to institute a full school, 
certain classes in the schools or museums 
ere devoted to the subject, These arts and 
crafts schools known generally as Kunstge- 
verte und Handwerkschule are mostly run by 
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the State or the city. There are quite a 
large nnmber conducted by private persons. 

In these institutions the training of taste 
is provided for the representatives of every 
industry. Accordingly there are separate 
classes for carpenters and manufacturers of 
furniture, house-decorators, painters, model- 
lers, sculptors in wood and stone, wood- 
carvers, metal-workers, die-cutters, black- 
smiths, silver- and golds-miths, enamel 
workers, designers, painters of advertise- 
ments, printers and compositors, bookbinders, 
glass-painters, glass-cutters, and porcelain 
artists. For women there are special classes 
in weaving, knitting, needle-work, embroi- 
dery of all sorts, clothing fashions and 
garment-making. 

In each school the studies are oriented 
to three directions. First, there is the - 
artistic aspect of every craft. And for this 
the scholars have to take general drawing, 
calligraphy, drawing of plants and animals, 
nature study, snd water colour painting. 
Secondly, there is the technical or manufac- 
turing aspect. Thea ear fee studies are 
construction, details of the special subject, 
and raw materials. Finally, there are courses 
in book-keeping, calculation of costs, indus- 
trial legislation, and civics, 

The scholars must be at least 17 years old . 
and must have practical experience in the 
crafts. Foreigners are admitted on payment 
of five times the fees charged of the natives. 
The schools are visited not only by young 
men and women whoseek a full training 
which lasts often about 4 years and generally 
24years, but also by elderly people who come 
in for certain courses in order to learn some- 
thing new for their crafts as well as by 
artisans who, while employed as assistants 
in some studies, seek to advance their 
knowledge by attending evening classes. 

These schools owe their origin to the 
inspiration derived from the London 
Exhibition of 1851 and the example set by 
the South Kensington school which was 
established as a result of that exhibition 
in order to educate public taste. The 
first school on the Continent was found- 
ed at Vienna and was followed by the 
institutions at Munich, Karlsruhe, Nuern- 
berg, Dresden, Leipzig and Berlin. 

For the first three or four decades the 
object of the schools was focussed on the re- 
discovery and popularising of ancient styles. 


LECTURES ON RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


During the last decade of the nineteerth 
century the craze for the antique began to be 
replaced by the demand for “modern” art. 
This modernism in taste has been triumphant 
in arts and crafts as well as in the schools 
for these subjects since the Exhibition at 
Dresden in 1906. 

At present there are 85 schools of this 
class under State or city management in 
the different provinces of Germany, of 
these 5 belong to Saxony, 22 to Bavaria and 
40 to Prussia. 

Of the schools in Bavaria two only ere 
encyclopaedic in character. The others are 
devoted to special subjects such as wood- 
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carving, ceramics, photography, -nanufac- 
ture of musical instruments, emoroidery, 
lace-work, etc. Similarly tkere are 12 
“special subjects” schools in Prussia in 
which bookbinding, bronze-werk, cutlery 
manufacture, and other crafts are taught. 
There are printing schools in Saxony. 

The manufacture of toys is taught in 
some of the schools of Saxony es -vell as of 
Thuringen. Work in gold and silver con- 
stitutes the Fach, i.e., the speciaiity, of certain 
schools in Baden, Wurttemberg, and Prussia. 
Ivory work can be studied in a school in 
Hessen. 





LECTURES ON RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By L. K, ELMHIRST ( of Visvabharati ). 
III. Village Self-help and Government. 


HEN I came out to India, in the fall 
of 1921, the non-co-operation mo7ve- 
ment was at its height. On reach- 

ing Santiniketan, I had a talk with Dr. 
Tagore, who told me how, for twenty years, 
he had been watching the slow decline and 
decay of the rural life of India, and more 
especially of the villages in his own province 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Tagore had no definite programme 
of reform, but he offered to hand over 
to our Department of Rural Reconstruction 
his house and lands at Surul, in order tkat, 
with a few students,I might collect facts 
and try to discover what reasons lay beh nd 
this terrible devastation of life, and a possible 
remedy. He added that he was not quite 
satisfied with any existing plans, and taat 
he felt that the non-co-operation programme 
for the village was not really practical end 
probably economically unsound. 

I then saw Mr. C. F. Andrews. He told me 
that a small band of devoted students had 
during ten months been using Surul as their 
headquarters for carrying out the non- 
co-operation programme, but that they sad 
lately given up, partly for lack of funds, 


partly because they could find nc enzhusiastic 
reception for their efforts attie reform of 
village life. 

In a subsequent talk with some of these 


_young men I asked them for their experiences, 
‘saying that anything they could skow me of 


the diffieulties ahead and of their successes 
would be very welcome, and thet if they 
could tell me of any part of theiz programme 
which had brought definite reliez to the 
villagers in the neighbourhood, we would be 
only too glad to adopt it in ou> owa. 

It appeared that they had succeeded in 
closing the liquor shop in one village, but not 
in the one next door, so that the old custom- 
ers still found 4 source of supply ; that they 
had done their best to popularise she use of 
the chavka, the growing of cottor and the 
wearing of khaddar, but that the farmers 
refused to take their cotton seed, that only 
afew of the zemindars’ sons had taken to 
khaddar and that none had realy saken the 
spinning wheel seriously; that they had 
opened a National School and thata number 
of the local High School bcys kad joined 
them, but that, owing to lack of -unds and 
knowledge of what or how to teach they had 
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vo close it down. They had, eventually, all 
succumbed, together with the bulk of the 
Villagers, to malaria, which was very bad in 
whe neighbourhood ; and they had to leave. 

— d> not know whether this kind of 
experience is common in Bengal or nob. 
< do krow, however, that all the way through 
aistory. attempts have been made by city- 
cred and educated people to carry a ready- 
mace: programme of reform to their country 
sousins, but that, up to date, all have failed. 
Shiite apart from the politics and economics 
of the recent Russian revolution, the main 
sause cf its terrible results was this one fact 
shas the cities and their academic folk tried 
30 lay down the law asto what the villager 


and farmer should or what they should not ‘ 


do, forgetting that these men had brains and 
aiund of common sense and experience of 
saeir o'vn, and that without rural co-operation 
waeir very existence would be endangered. 
Hor that reason Petrograd and Moscow are 
suill litcle more than cities of the dead. : 

At Dr. Tagore’s request, therefore, we 
wert to Surul, not with any set programme, 
out with a determination to find out the 
tacts and to take up problem by problem 
antil we could lay down general principles 
for thea solution, I cannot repeat too often 
she clanse which we put first in thelist of 
our alms and ideals; “‘I'o win the friendship 
ind af-ection of the villagers and cultivators 
Dy taking a real interest in all that concerns 
seit lize and welfare.” 

In my two previous lectures, published 
‘n the Modern Review, I put before the 
puklic the results of our researches. I 
sheze tried to show how the introduction of 
peacefcl conditions and of rapid and easy 
cneans of communication and transport, 
sae sudden growth of the great City with 
‘ts factory industry and its competitive 
search for livelihood, have | completely 
nps3t, for the time being, the old co-operative 
‘ife of she self-sufficient Hindu-village ; how 
sae supply of effort that is needed to set the 
village upon its feet once more, has been 
sapzed by disease, or swallowed up in. the 
towns ; so that, if the present decay goes on 
at the present rate, the City itself will have 
difficuliy, both in finding its food and in 
‘providing its mills with raw materials. 

‘Yor will remember, perhaps, our triad of 
‘prozlems,—monkeys, malaria and mutual 
missrust,—to which our Dispensary has since 
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added a fourth, MEN, since in its’ prevent- 
ive work amongst the girls and the women, 
it is the prejudices of the men: which it finds 
most hard to combat. 

We have found, as I said in the previ- 
ous lectures, that the children ‘are the chief 
lever by which village reform can be brought 
about, but that the confidence of the parents 
must be gained before it is possible to 
organise the boys and girls- for co-operative 
enterprise ; we have shown how terrible is 
the manner in which Calcutta exploits the 
resources of the country and kills off: the 
best dairy animals in order.to get its milk, 
a method which will ultimately lead to an 
almost complete absence of good milk in 
the diet of the City population itself, 

We have touched, too, upon methods 
of fighting malaria, of utilising the avail- 
able resources which at present go to 
waste and of stimulating and encouraging 
inexpensive co-operative measures on the 
part of the villagers themselves, quite apart 
from any legislative or outside government 
activity. 

We have, however, never yet dealt with 
the problem of village self-help in its rela- 
tions to Government and itis that subject 
which I-would like to discuss to-day, Let 
me try and give you a short résumé ‘of 
our experience in dealing with the existing 
forces of Government as they inevitably met 
us inside the confines of our neighbouring 
villages. ; 

In the capacity of private secretary, it 
was once my duty to type out the first draft 
of that political programme which-eventually 
became known as the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reform Scheme. The- author of that 
preliminary scheme had, at the time of 
composition, never been inside an Indian 
village, he had no idea of its problems .or 
troubles, and when he. had - successfully 
worked out, on paper, the scheme from ‘the 
top down, he found that the. obstacle of 
literacy prevented -his scheme. touching 
anyone vitally further down the scale than 
the small professional men. of the country 
towns,—the lawyers, landlords and business 
men, in whose -hands the- working of the 
scheme has, in fact, so far remained. 

Imight also-mention here that a -plan 


_ was seriously put down on payer, in 1917, by 


a committee of very academic persons, none 
of whom had had vital touch with the Indian 
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village, for overcoming: this terrible obstazle. 
It included the importation:-of.'an army of 
elémentary- school teachers from abroac to 
endow the poor Indian peasant -:with. scme 
-kind’ of ‘literacy: I suppose of the Knig ish 
-variety:) at-a tremendous cost! - .  - 

For ourselves after two -years” experience, 
-wé would much sooner trust the sound 
common sense of the ‘illiterate farmer, 
-based -as it is upon actual experience, 
than that of the average matricu_ate 
student, or even of the average B. A. 
To be quite frank, we of Visva-Bhazati, 
especially in our department at Surul, stand 
with the farmer, the villager, and the farm 
village labourer, the men in fact who though, 
at the bottom of the social scale are yet the 
niost important productive element in socisty. 

The Reform Scheme was, however, 
‘brought to birth, and was-actually beginning 
to function, when we set up house-at Surul in 
the Spring of 1922. At the same time tkere 
was just then a vigorous feeling abroad that 
we should have nothing ‘to do with the 
Government under any circumstances. The 
fact was, nevertheless, that the moment we 
settled down to live our lives within the 
confines of the village itself, we were brought 
inevitably within the sphere of Government 
influence, 4 ; 

We were determined from the start to try 
and look at everything from the villagers’ 
point of view. The first real test case we had 
was over the village muchis or tanners. ‘They 
were starving and land-less, the new factor- 
ies in the city having deprived them of tieir 
hereditary craft. We knew nothing of <an- 
ning but, in hunting around for ‘some means 
of help, we came in touch with the Govern- 
ment Research Tannery. which immadi- 
ately offered us every assistance in showing 
these men how, with the help of science and 
a little training,. they could regain eco- 
nomic. stability. Were we to take it ? 

. . Lh seemed to us a matter of life and death, 
and Dr. Tagore insisted upon bringing shis 
up asa test case and fighting a way throagh 
for eo-operation. Similar experience in the 
matter. of assisting.a certain village to get 
its road mended, drove us to face the whole 
question, and we decided in committee upon 
the following-resolution.: “that in the mat- 
ter of our own educational programme we 
reserve to ourselves the full right of control, 
but as far as our village extension word is 
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concerned, we regard it as our ‘bounden-duty 
to stimulate and encourage the activities of 
all bodias; public and private, including 
‘Government, which show a really sympa- 
thetic attitude. towards the ‘villager, and 
-have his welfare at heart’’. : 

- We did not take it for granted . that 
-Government ‘agencies had this welfare at 
heart, bat we had already found it essen- 
tial to »yreserve an opénmind. And then, 
-one by one, we came into intimate contaet 
with all the forces of government connected 
with the village, of which experience I an 
giving ycu a.short summary. roe 

First of all, we found it true in 
general that the Reform Scheme, as re- 
presented by the Transferred Subjects, the 
Departments of Health and Education, of 
Industries and Agriculture, and of Local 
Self-Government, including the District 
and Union Boards, have hardly as yet 
tonched the village situation at all. I shonld 
here say that we found all of the bodies 
sympathetic and even eager to be of help, but 
I think if would be true to add that they were 
abont as bankrupt of ideas as they were of 
funds. 

That is the curse of any system of Govern- 
ment which has tended to run to extremes in 
specialisation and departmental separatism, 
In the city this tendency is not noticed, but 
in the village it is fatal. The village isa 
unit, a many-sided unit, and until the differ- 
ent departments of Government are willing 
to recognise that and accordingly adapt their 
methods, little progress is possible. 

The village needs education, not in books, 
but in sanitation, in agriculture, in health and 
in new forms of industry and co-operation. 


. When the farmer is ill, and eighty per cent 


of Bengal farmers were ill at the most critical 
time this year, it is no use taking him a new 
breed of rice, nor serum for his cow; he 
wants quinine! Nor is it fair to measure 
agricultcral progress in rupees-when his box 
may be full of money, but-his- cattle and 
himself are starving for want of food which 
he cannot buy. oO 

In atiempting to win public confidence, it 
is far wiser for any Government department 
to initiate only such expensive experiments, 
the results of which the individual eitizen 
and villager may call for and appreciate, and 
to see that such useful results as-may thus be 
achieved are properly and-fully - brought 
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to the notice of the chasha and the 
zemindar, 

Until the various departments of Health, 
Industries, Agriculture and Self-Government 
can build up some kind of permanent link 
between their laboratories and the village, 
and can stimulate the villager to grasp the 
information and asgistance held out to him, 
and can reach the children directly through 
co-operation with the Schoolmaster and the 
Department of Education, the public will 
continue to have good reason to complain of 
the lavish expenditure of their funds with- 
out sufficient results to justify it. 

The work of the Anti-malarial Co- 
operative Societies, initiated by Dr. Gopal 
Chatterjee, is typical of this kind of effort, 
and, in our experience, the Transferred 
Departments are very ready, by giving of 
their expert advice and help, to encourage 
and stimulate unofficial endeavour. The 
orying need is for a village public opinion 
which will point the road for the Govern- 
ment to follow. 

Is is only as private enterprise arises in 
the villages themselves that it will be 
possible to make full use of these Depart- 
ments. At present they have no link with 
the village and are powerless to create 
one that will not quickly die by being 
swaddled up in that red tape with which a 
bureaucracy demands that its governmental 
machine shall be safeguarded. 

Let me give you some idea of the way in 
which we make use of our available re- 
sources, 

We have just had a man trained for 
a year in the Government ‘Tannery in 
scientific bark-tanning which can well be 
carried on in our neighbouring villages. We 
have taken on loan the services of a 
full time Government Agricultural Officer, 
who was previously trying hard to serve 
five masters at once under the Reform 


Scheme. We have begun to work out a 
scheme of co-operation between the 
Anti-Malarial Co-operative Society, the 


Minister of Public Health, the District and 
Union Board Chairmen and the Ked Cross, in 
order to tackle the curse of malaria and ill 
health. The Veterinary Department is to 
supply us with a man to run a clinic, 
with the assent of the District Board 
which has asked us to supervise one of their 
dispensaries, and so on, 
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It is, gentlemen, a case of life and death 
for Bengal, so why wait to enquire who 
made the life-belt before throwing it to the 
drowning man ? 

A leading figure in the political world in 
Delhi said to me a few days ago: “It is 
useless to try and do anything in Bengal 
until the zemindar is thrown out by the 
Legislature.” “Rubbish,” I replied, “if 
you wait till that happens, where will Bengal 
be, and if you throw the zemindar out, to-day, 
have you any alternative power with which 
to replace him? Without any further 
legislation, as the Bengali staff at Surul to- 
‘day will tell you, it is quite possible for 
Bengal to save itself, if only its young men 
will rouse themselves to the effort.” 

Whilst men are fighting to legislate 
for this or that, or to prevent others 
legislating for this or that, the population 
of rural Bengal is rapidly dying out, and 
who are we, who sét out to save life, to 
wait until some mythical day of political 
salvation arrives ? : 

So much for the Transferred Subjects, 
How about the administration of Justice and 
the activities of the Police in the Bengal 
village ? Let me give yon the example of 
our first week’s experience, when without 
exception the villagers looked upon us with 
hostility and suspicion. 

A greup of Santals and a group of 
Muhammadan villagers appeared on the 
verandah. The Santals said that.they had 
not-been paid fairly by the Muhammadans 
for work done, and that when they 
went on strike the Muhammadans came 
and stole their cows. They had .put the 
case in the hands of the police, and the 
lawyers at Suri had taken up the case. 
Twice they had walked 20 miles there and 
back. Twice they had paid their fees. Twice 
the case had been postponed, and now they 
were being asked to go a third time and take 
the cows in question, which had since calved, 
with them. 

Now they wanted to know whether we 
would set a fine and arrange for them all 
to escape the clutches of the Court. The 
Muhammadans then admitted that they 
were guilty and said they would accept any 
punishment if only they could be freed from 
the hands of the lawyers and the police, 

It would be true to say, in our neighbour- 
hood at any rate, that it is impossible 
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for the farmer, the labourer and the 
villager to obtain justice either quickly or 
cheaply ; even a correct decision that is long 
delayed and leaves the. applicant penniless 
can hardly be termed justice. The lawye-s 
themselves are slowly bleeding our villages 
white, for a lawyer must live and, if 
there are not enough cases to go round, ke 
must set to work to stimulate them. 

What then is to be done ? As time went 
on and our workers, in my absence, gained 
the confidence of the villagers, all kinds of 
disputes were brought to them to settls. 
This, of course, brought us into intimate 
contact with the police, who, we, found, were 
not nearly so bad as they were made out +0 
be, and who, the moment they found that 
some one was there to encourage them when 
they played the game and to keep an eye out 
for petty oppression, seemed very ready 30 
behave like ordinary human beings. 

__, After all, theirs is notan easy job in the 
village. Everyone hurls curses at them, bat 
the moment there is a dacoity they aze 
expected, often after two or three days’ delay 
In receiving the news, to trace the goods and 
the thief. Even if they do their duty well 
they get nothing but kicks. I remember the 
case of a game of Narkol Kara-kari where 
two constables, quite unobtrusively and with- 
out hurt to anyone, controlled what migat 
otherwise have ended in a wholesale riot 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Whilst I was away it became the custcm 
for our department to entertain the local 
police to tea, as it also became the custom 
of the police. to call in the help of our 
Bengali staff to help in the discovery of 
the real truth and in the settlement of 
many a local dispute. You may say that this 
sounds like the millennium. Perhaps it doss, 
but it is the truth, . 

In my absence the Union Board elections 
came on. Our village worker, Mr. Ksli- 
mohan Ghose, who had. during the malaria 
season succeeded in getting three villages to 
free themseleves from malaria by their own 
efforts, and who has had a year’s experience 
in settling village disputes, was invited by 
the local merchants and villages to stand for 
election. He refused at first, but eventually 
stood, He was elected by fifty votes to 
seven, and the other five members are sworn 
to support his anti-malarial and sanitation 
schemes for the whole neighbourhood. He 
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has won over the local Bar, as well one or two 
of the seminders and the local Congress 
party, to support his Union Bcard programme, 


.and he is likely to be put in as Chairman. 


The local Police Officer himself asked us 
to urge that the first Union Board Bench 
Court skould be established under Kali 
Babu’s management, since he had already 
had so much experience in the settling of 
disputes. “If that happens,” he said, “crime 
and quarrels will disappear from this neigh- 
bourhood within a few months, and some of 
the lawyars will have to try end find a living 
elsewhere, for men will once again begin to tell 
the truth.” “With the groups of young men 
he has atiached to the cause of sanitation and 
general reform and trained in Fire Brigade 
work,” he added, “it should be possible to 
decrease considerably the lccal expenditure 
upon Chowkidars.” 

What conclusion are we to come to, then, 
after these few months’ work ? Firstly, that 
the villagers do not have to wait to become 
literate to know the man whom they may 
trust anc the man who has helped them . to 
help themselves in their time of need ; 
and, secondly, that it does not matter a 
great deal whether the machinery at the 
top belongs to this Reform Scheme or 
that, or what motion is passel in the Legis- 
lative Council, so long as the villager begins 
to realise shat by concerted action upon his 
own behalf, he can turn any scheme to suit 
his own welfare. 

If we all wait for the day when the per- 
fect self-cooker machine is tc be produced be- 
fore taking our next meal, wat will happen? 
Do we not gather sticks, or cowdung, build 
our over of mud and goahead? Then may 
T appeal at this time, not merely for those 
funds which shall finance our experiment 
with Indian ( and no longer only American ) 
money, but for a whole-hearted attempt 
to pull together all the groups or societies 
devoted to social welfars, to enlist all 
the synrpathy it is possible to find within 
the departments of Government, and chief- 
ly all that wealth of idealism and spiri- 
tual enterprise, all that sincerity and devo- 
tion, which has propelled so many great 
movements in Bengal, and which make India 
unique tce-day ina world sank deep in an 
abyss o2 pessimism and bankruptcy ? 

I beg of you to make this village work 
your own, to equip yourselves for it, to attack 
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it with all the energy and co-operative force 
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his constant encouragement and sympathy, 


you can muster. Leader after leader during “this experiment, carried on by Indians,—not ' 


the last few months has driven home the 
facts of the problem I have put to you. 
Our own Founder-President, Rabindranath, 
has thrown himself heart and soul into 
this village enterprise. Without him and 


merely for India but for a world that 
to-day is everywhere seeking for a solution 
of this same problem of rural decay and 
failing to find it,—would never have been 
possible. 


WHAT IS AT THE BACK OF ANTI-ASIANISM 
OF THE ANGLO-SAXON WORLD ? 


By TARAKNATH DAS, aa. 


AUTHOR OF “INDIA IN WORLD-POLITICS.” 


U.S. Supreme Court Upholds the Anti-Alien Land Law. 


UST about two years after the opening 
of the Washington Conference, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 

handed down two important decisions con- 
firming the validity of California Anti-alien 
Lend Laws, The Anti-alien Land Law was 
adopted November 2, 1920 as an Initiative 
Meastre and the principal provisions of the 
law are the following :— - 


Section 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship 
under the laws of the United States may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, transmit and inherit real property 
or any interest therein, in this state, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as citizens of the 
Urited States except as otherwise provided by 
the laws of this state. 

Section 2. Allaliens other than those men- 
tioned in section one of this act may acquire, 
possess, enjoy and transfer real property or any 
intarest therein, in this state, in the manner and 
to the extent, and for the purpose prescribed by 
any treaty now existing between the Government 
of the Jnited States and the nation or country 
of which such alien isa citizen or subject, and 
aot otherwise. 

Section 3 provides that any company, associa- 
sion or corporation a majority of whose members 
are ineligible aliens or in which a majority of the 
issued capital stock is owned by such aliens is 
permitted to acquire, possess, enjoy and convey 
real property or any interest therein, in the 
manner and tothe extent and for the purposes 
prescribed by any treaty etc. Hereafter, ineligible 


aliens may become members of or acquire shares 
of stock in any company, association or corpora- 
tion that isor may be authorised to acquire, 
possess, enjoy or convey agricultural land, in the 
manner and to the extent and for the purpose 
prescribed by any treaty......and not otherwise. 

Section 4 provides that no ineligible alien 
and no company, association or corporation 
mentioned in Section 3 may be appointed guardian 
of that portion of the estate of a minor which 
consists of property which such alien or such 
company, association or corporation is inhibited 
from acquiring, possessing, enjoying or transfer- 
ring by reason of the provisions of the act. 
The superior court may remove the guardian of 
such an estate whenever it appears to the satis- 
faction of the court that facts exist which would 
make the guardian ineligible ta appointment in 
the first instance. 

Section 5 (a). The term “trustee” as used in 
this Section means any person, company, associa- 
tion or corporation that as guardian, trustee, 
attorney-in-fact or agent, or in any other capacity 
has the title, custody or control of property, or 
some interest therein, belonging to an ineligible 
alien or to the minor child of such an alien, if 
the property is of such a character that such 
alien is inhibited from acquiring, possessing, 
enjoying or transferring it......... ; 

(b). Annually every such trustee must file a 
verified written report showiug......... (3) An 
itemised account of all expenditures, investments, 
rents, issues and profits in respect to the adminis- 
tration and control of such property with parti. 
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cular reference to holdings of corporate stocks 
and leases, cropping contracts and other agree- 
ments in respect to land and the handling or 
sale of products thereof is required of such 
trustee, 

_ Section 6 provides for the sale and distriba- 
tion of proceeds when, by reason of the provisions 
of the act, heir cannot take the real property or 
membership or shares of stock in a company, 
association or corporation. 

Section 7 provides for the escheat of pro- 

perty acquired in fee by any ineligible alien and 
no alien company, association or corporation 
mentioned in Section 2 or Section 3 hereof shall 
kold for longer period than two years, the posses- 
sion of any agricultural land acquired in the 
enforcement of or in satisfaction of a mortgage 
or other alien hereafter made or acquired in good 
faith to secure a debt. 
_ Section 8. Any leasehold or other interest 
in real property less than a fee, hereafter 
acquired in violation of the provisions of this 
act by any ineligible alien or by any company; 
association or corporation mentioned in Section 
3 of this act, shall escheat to the state 2f 
California,..Any share of stock or interest of any 
member of a company, association or corporation 
hereafter acquired in violation of the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Act, shall escheat to the 
State of California. 

Section 9. Every transfer of real property, 
or an interest therein, though colorable in form 
shall be void as to the state and the interest 
thereby conveyed or sought to be conveyed shell 
escheat to the state if the property interest 
involved is of such a character than an ineligible 
alien is inhibited from acquiring, possessirg, 
enjoying or transferring it, and if the con- 
veyance is made with intent to prevent, evade 
or avoid escheat as provided for herein. 

Section 10. If two or more persons consp:re 
to effect a transfer of real property, or of an 
interest therein, in violation of the provisicns 
hereof, they are punishable by imprisonment in 
the county-jail or state-penitentiary not exceed- 
ing two years or by a@ fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars or both. : 


The facts and the decision of the two cases 
can be best summed up by quoting parts of 
the decision of the court and they are as 
followsi— 


“O’ Brien is a citizen and resident of Cali. 
fornia and owns ten acres of agricultural land 
in the county of Santa Clara. Inouye is a 
capable farmer, and is a Japanese subject living 
tii California. * O’ Brien and Inouye desire to 
enter into a cropping contract covering the 
planting, cultivating and harvesting of crops 
to be grown onthe land, They allege that the 
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execution of such a contract is necessary in 
order that the owner may receive the largest 
return frcm the land, and that the alien may re- 
ceive compensation therefrom; thatthe Attorney 
General and District Attorney have threatened 
to and wilenforce the act against them if they 
execute tke contract, and will forfeit or attempt 
to forfeit the Jand by an escheat proceeding, and 
will proseccte them criminally for violating the 
act. They aver that the act isso drastic, and 
the penalties for its violation are so great that 
neither of them may execute the contract for the 
purpose of testing its validity and its application 
thereto; and that, unless the court shall determine 
the validity of the act and its application, they 
will be compelled to submit to it, and so bedeprived 
of their property without the due process of 
law and denied equal protection of the laws in 
contravertion of the Fourteenth Amendment (of 
the Constitution of the United States). 

“A ppealees applied for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion. The matter was heard by three judges, as 
provided in Sectin 266 of the Judicial Code. The 
injunction was granted, and the Attorney General 
and the District Attorney appealed. 

“0? Brien, who ts a citizen has no legal right to 
enter tnto the proposed contract with Inouye who ts 
an ineligisle alien, unless the latter ts permitted by 
law to make and carry out sucha contract. At 
common caw, aliens, though not permitted to take 
land by operation of law, may take by the act of the 
parties ; but they have no capacity to hold against 
the State, and the land so taken may be escheated to 
the State...... In absence of a treaty to the contrary, 
the State has power to deny to aliens the right to own 
land within its borders......The Article I of the 
Americar-Japanese Commercial Treaty in force 
reads as follows :— 

“The citizens or subjects of each High 
Contracting parties shall have liberty to enter, 
travel and reside in the territories of the other 
to carry on trade, wholesale or retail or own 
or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, ware- 
houses and shops, to employ agents of their choice 
to lease land for residential and commercial 
purposes and generally to do anything incident 
to or necessary for trade upon the same terms as 
citizens or subjects, submitting themselves| to 
the laws and regulations there established. 

“Seczion 2 of the Act extends the privilege to 
acquire, possess, enjoy and transfer real property 
or any interest therein only in the manner and 
to the extent and for the purposes prescribed in 
the tresty. The treaty gives no permission to 
enjoy, use or have the benefit of land for agricul- 
tural parposes. The privileges granted by the 
act are carefully limited to those prescribed in 
the treaty. The act as a whole evidences legis- 
lative intention that the ineligible aliens shall 
not be permitted to have or enjoy any privilege 
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in respect of the use of the benefit of land for agri- 
cultural purposes. And this view is supported by 
the circumstances and negotiations leading up to 
the making of the treaty......The privilege to 
make and carry out the proposed cropping 
contracs, or to have the right to the possession, 
enjoyment and benefit of land for agricultural 
purposes as contemplated and provided for 
therein, is not given to Japanese subjects by the 
treaty. The act denies the privilege because not 
given by the treaty. No constitutional right of 
the alien is infringed. It therefore follows 
that the injunction should have been denied.” 

The facts of the other case are that a man 
named Raymond bL. Frick a citizen was 
not allowed to sell his shares in an agricul- 
tural corporation to one Mr. N. Shatow, a 
Japanese for the grounds cited above. 

The newspapers of Japan are very res- 
trained in expressing their feeling regarding 
the decision. The ex-Senator Phelan of 
California has been reported to have said that 
the Jepanese must become day-labourers or 
get out of California, The decision of the 
Supreme Court is beyond reproach from the 
standpoint of law. But the Japanese claim 


that unless the laws making a virtual discri- 


mination against the Japanese are removed 
there cannot be real friendship between 
Japan and America, 


The above decisions affect the Japanese, 
Chinese, Hindus and all the people of Asia 
who are classed as non-whites according to 
the decision handed down some time ago by 
Justice Sutherland regarding the case of 
Bhagas Singh Thind, a Sikh from the Punjab. 

From the standpoint of historic measures, 
the California Anti-alien Land Law is the 
logical development of the policy of the 
people of the United States regarding the 
Asiatic Immigration. Restriction of Asiatic 
Immigration has been the policy of the 
United States during the last twenty-five or 
more years. The first effort for restriction 
was directed against the Chinese who were 
permanently debarred from entering the 
Uxited States since the ending of the treaty 
of 1894, Then the effort was directed 
against the Japanese immigration and by 
the so-called “gentleman’s agreement” 
coneluded between the U. S. Secretary of 
State Root and the Japanese Ambassador 
Yakahira in 1908 it was tacitly agreed that 
the Japanese Government would not give 
passports to Japanese laborers to come to 
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the United States. Since then the question 
of Japanese immigration has become a 
question of national issue. The question of 
Hindu Immigration has been solved by 
placing India within the debarred zone 
from which immigrants are not allowed to 
come to the United States ( of course 
students, travellers, etc., are exempt from 
this restriction ), 

This Anti-alien Land Law, which is an 
Anti-Asiatic measure, is being enforced by 
the British Government with greater rigidity. 
In fact the idea of exclusion of the Asiatics 
from the Britis: dominions like Canada 
Australia and South Africa has influenced: 
the American policy. In fact the immigra-' 
tion policy of the United States and the 
British dominions is similar and it is going 
to be more and more uniform because of the 
the idea of the ruling classes as well as the 
working people regarding the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon people in the field of world 
affaizs. The following expressions of 
distinguished Americans will give an 
adequate idea. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


In a pamphlet “The Germany of Asia” 
Mr V.S. Mc Clatchy, Editor and Publisher of 
“the Sacramento Bee” quotes the following 
opinion of Mr. Herbert Quick with 
approval :— 

“Herbert Quick says referring to the countries 
of Asia, “We simply will not admit immigra- 
tion from those countries freely, no matter what 
the consequences” ( page 42 ). 


Eon. Jchn Sharp Williams, Senator from 
Mississipi says :— 

“I want the English-speaking race to control 
the seas of the world, and I want them to do it 
not because they arethe English-speaking race 
or my race, because they are the only two 
branches of any race in the world who love peace 
and who will fight for peace’, 


The motive of the world control is said to 
be world peace and this has been most 
eloquently expressed by George - Burton 
Adams, Litt. D. in his pamphlet “The British 
Empire and a League of Peace”, ( 1919 Ji— 

“Whether, however, we realise the fact or 
not, whether we are willing to act upon it or 
not, we have, I venture to assert, the situation 


-In our hands. Clear evidence—open, frank and 


unmistakable, presented to all the world, that 
seven Anglo-Saxon nations [ U. $ included with 
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the British Hmpire except India ] and their 
dependencies have banded themselves together 
in a league of peace, a commonwealth of nations, 
to have no more war among themselves, tc lay 
aside for ever all ambitions of imperial domina- 
tion, to pursue in their relations with all other 
nations a common policy of justice and fairness 
and to throw the combined weight of their 
resources upon the side of justice and fairness 
wherever in the world wrong is threatened— 
plain proof that such a commonwealth does really 
exist would rally to its support all the latent 
conviction and the passionate desire in every 
other nation. I am not asserting that this 
way of getting at a world league of peace right 
not leave remaining for some time the possi- 
bility of war, or of a threat of war, as the only 
means of peace. There would be very little 
probability of actual war, but a possibility must 
be admitted. Ido affirm with the deepest con- 
viction that this is the easiest and shortest road 
now open to the world to the extinction of 
war. AndI do affirm again that the Anglo- 
Saxon nations are now nearly ina position to 
offer this clear proof that only the slightest 
changes are needed to make their union an actual 
fact. 

“Let us see how the probabilities shape 
themselves considered from the standpoint of 
practical facts. In the first place it is a necessary 
preliminary that the world should be convinced 
of the sincerity of our professions. We may to 
a considerable extent take it for granted that 
this will be the case, though we should not sver- 
look the fact that there will be difficulties here. 
To be honest we must confess that the past 
history of both the great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race justifies some suspicion. It is 
specially true that we have given other nations 
ample grounds on which to suspect our policy 
in just that partienlar which has brought about 
so great an alliance against the Germans— 
imperial expansion. It is not possible for us to 
change our past record, but never before was 
there offered to any people so great an oppor- 
tunity to prove beyond the possiblity of doubt 
that it had forsaken its past as will be offered to 
the Anglo-Saxon race at the close of this war.” — 
Ibid, p. 17. 

Dr. Adams further says :-— 

“Any careful student of the drift cf the 
public opinion during the past twenty years 
inthe two branches of the Anglo-Saxor race 
must be convinced that our ideas regarding 
foreign policy and international duties and 
relations arealready practically the same. 

Tt is not ont of place to point out that the 
British people are the upholders cf the 
doctrine of “freedom of trade” to such an 
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extent that they did not hesitate to fight 
the Oriam War to uphold tiis principle. 
It is tke Government of the United States 
which formulated the idea of ‘Open Door 
Policy’ in China and thus spreading the idea 
of “equal opportunity in trade and commerce” 
in Ckina, However the British Empire 
and the United States are also the two 
important states which refuse to accord 
equal treatment tothe people of Asia. It 
must be said that in doing so they are within 
their sovereign rights, They have adopted 
the policy as a matter of self-defense or 
preservation of supremacy of the Hnglish- 
speaking white people all over the world. 
The following opinions regarding the 
attitude of Canada and Australia on this 
particalar issue will be of interest to those 
who aze anxious to probe at the root of this 
attitude of the statesmen of the west. 


Wuar Is aT THE Back or THE ANTI-JAPANESE 
AGITATION BY THE ANGLo-Saxcn Wortp ? 
Dr. F, B. Vrooman, in a paper “Britis: 
Columb:a and Her Imperial Outlook” reac 
before the Royal Colonial Institute on Marck 
19, 1812 makes some remarks which may 
give some deeprooted psychologicul anc 


‘politica. reasons, as answer to the above 


question. He says :— 

“The one all-absorbing mcvement of the 
world to-day is Asia redivivus, the immediate 
issues o= which are involved ir the Japanes3 
programme. Let no one think that it will be less 
alarmmg when China has found her programme, 
But that is another question for another day. 

“The vital world-issue of today, now espe- 
cially on the Pacific, is the Japanese programme cf 
Asiati: Imperialism. Asa and the American 
Hemisvhere and the Pacific Ocean for the Japanese. 
This is no less than the ansvonda ambition 
which is being crystalised in the orient wita 
unprecendented and sinister dispatch and is 
being carried forward with celerity unknown in 
modern times.......... It is plain, too, that one cf 
the numbers in the new Japanese world pro- 
gramme is the occupation of British Columbia, 
Our prevince is becoming orientalised, and one of 
our important questions is whetherit is to 
remain a British -province or become an Orien- 
tal Colony—for we have three races demandirg 
seats in our drawing room as well as plates 
at ocr board—the Japanese, Chinese and East 
Indians.......+. Over and above all this, Japan is 
pursting an unreasonable programme and plain- 
ly it-is one we cannot accept, Not satisfied wish 
having absorbed the whole western civilizticu, 
which she has no part in creating, and which sie 
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is using to drive the Westerner out of Asia, she 
now crosses the Pacific and demands on our own 
shores what she denies us on her own. She is 
working feverishly towards a policy of Pan- 
Asiatic Imperialism and exclusion while she is lay- 
ing claim to equal rights with the white man in 
his own white world. She has decided that white 
competition shall be driven out of Asia and off 
the Pacific, but she has already driven the 
yellow wedge in many places into the American 
Hemisphere from. Alaska to Cape Horn. She 
denies ail foreigners the rights of land tenure 
ix Japan and yet she demands the right of the 
the Japanese to own land on the Western Hemis- 
piere, and they do own already Jarge tracts of 
best land on the Western Hemisphere......... 
There is, however, a remedial measure which 
so far as I know has been entirely overlooked. 
I have never heard it even suggested. It is 
sc simple, and so obvious thatit is worth a 
trial, and that now. Let the Anglo-Saxon 
p2oples adopt the whole Japanese policy of 
exclusion. Let Canada and Australasia and the 
United States,as regards the disabilities of 
fcreigners, re-enact the laws of Japan. At this 
point we must give at least some notice to two 
great principles...... We must fill up the empty 
areas of Anglo-Saxon pre-emption. We nist 
command once more the Pacific Ocean. hat 
means we must have once more a world navy... A 
very large portion of this vast domain ts entirely 
enpty and wholly undeveloped, and some of tt wn- 
explored. The. question for the British people to 
decede—and tt must be decided pretty soon and I 
take tt this Institute will have much to say in this 
deciston—ts whether this lust great opportunity 
of the Anglo-Saxon race shall be occupied by an 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, or be overrun with the 
hordes of alien and wnassimilable peoples. The 
problem of the white or yellow occupation of 
the Wesiern Canada is both a local and Imperial 
question. In its local aspect in British Columbia 
it is a vital one, for we are now face to face with 
tke possibility of being completely over-whelmed 
by the innumerable surpluses of Asia’s billion 
of people, which more and more, with their 
awakening power, and ambitions and knowledge 
of the wealth to be acquired abroad, and inci- 
dentaly, starvation to be avoided at home, are 
bound to pour out in increasing numbers to 
encroach upon the empty places of the earth.... 

Therefore I say that we in British Columbia 
have determined that so far as we can accomplish 
ut the Pacific Ocean must be @ white man’s ocean. 
The [Western Hemisphere must bea white man’s 
Hemisphere. Let Asia have Asia—indeed, Asia, has 
Asia (sic )—but we propose to keep Australasia 
ani the America white from Vancouver to Mel- 
bourne, from Horn to the Arctic Archipelago. We 
shall see to tt that the shores.of the New Pacific 
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shall be at least half white, and that the islands 
and continents which lie within her immeasurable 
waters shall be kept as white as possible. We shall: 
show that the civilization we have given to the 
world is one we believe in, and we shall see that 
it does not yield to the ideals of the yellowman. 
Gtagst One thing ts certain, that every word, and 
every influence which tends to separate, or anta- 
gonise, the peoples of our racial stock ts withhold- 
ing the progress of the world. The white races must 
get together or go to the wall. The British Empire 
must be consolidated and defended. The Anglo- 
Saxon peoples must understand that they are one...» 
These countless hordes ( of Asia ) are learning to use 
the Western equipment. The most of them are wills 
ing to work and work over hours, for something like 
siz pencea day. They are thrifty, imitative, hardy, 
disciplined and efficient. With their present popu- 
lation and on the basts of German conscription, they 
could put a fighting force of 80,000,000 men upon 
the fields of war. And when they are no longer 
coolies, but skilled laborers, which is inevitable 

destiny of the Asiatic, they will organise @ 
multitudinous host of industrial workers which, by 
sheer weight of numbers and cheapness, will over- 
bear and break down the white man’s standard of 
living and bring ruin upon Western -industry. 
This is not all. With the introduction of sani- 
tary and agricultural science, with the conver- 

sion of the limitless resources of Asia, it is likely 

that the population of that ¢ountry will be 

doubled before our grand children are all dead... 

There can be no doubt that with this unformed 

Oriente] rejuvenescence a new migratory instinct 


‘is being born, and a new blind migration is like- 


ly to begin which may combine the irrational 
motives of the Crusades and the irresistible 
ferocity of Jenghis Khan......S0 far as the empty 
and undeveloped reaches of owr Empire are concerned 
the awakening of Asia is happening MUttle too soon. 
I wonder tf we are waking too late ? 

I bring you tidings from the watch-towers 
of your Imperial outpost on the North Pacific. 
There are red lights on the sea where the sun 
sets.” : 


The significant statement of a responsible 
person like Dr Vrooman* received support 
from many enlightened scholars specially 
Lord Charles Beresford, the author of 
“Break-Up of China” and one of the 
originators of the idea of “Open Door Policy 
in China”, Lord Beresford wired to the 
Coloniel Institute authorities as to his 


* —Vrooman, Frank B.—B. Se. ( Oxon) 
Ph, D. F.R. G. 5.3: British Coluntbia and Her 
Imperiz] Outlook (A paper read before the Royal 
Colonial Institute March 19,1912 Sir Godfrey 
Langden, K. C. M. G, in the Chair.) 
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inability to preside on the occasion when 
Dr. Vrooman read his paper because of 
pressure of business in Parliament and said, 
“T have read his most interesting paper which 
E entirely agree with......” : 


Tue Ware Avstratia Poricy 


- The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. W. 
M. Hughes in a speech in the Feceral 
Parliament, on the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
said :— 1 


“Members who have travelled in the Hast and 
in Europe will be able to understand with what 
difficulty this world-gathering of men, represent- 
ing both colored and partly colored peoples, was 
able to appreciate this ddea of 5,000,006 pzople 
who had dared to say over a great continent that 
this was not only theirs, but none should enter in 
except such as they chose. Therefore, perhaps the 
greatest thing we have achieved in such ecvrswm- 
stances, in such an assembly, was the principle of 
White Australia...We are more British than 
Britain, and we hold firmly to this great principle 
of a White Australia” because we know what we 
know, and because we have liberty and we believe in 
our race and in ourselves, and in our capacity to 
achieve our great destiny. 


Tue Powicy or Occuration oF tHE GLOBE BY 
Watts Raczs " 


The policy of exclusion of the pecple of 
Asia from various parts of the world even 
in Asia from enjoying some of the very 
fundamental rights of human equality has 
been described by Bishop Bashford Im the 
following way :— 

“A policy rapidly taking shape among the 
white races of the world excludes the yellow 
races from five of the six continents and a 
portion of the sixth. Since 1848 Portugal has 
annexed approximately 800,000 square miles of 
territory, Belgium 900,000; Germany and Russia 
each 1,200,000; the United States 1,800,000 ; 
France, 3,200,000 ; Great Britian 3,600,000 and 
other white nations approximately 500,000 thus 
making. 13,200,000 square miles of territory atrect- 
ly annexed by the white races during the last seventy 
years an area three times and one half times the 
sizeof Hurope. The tendency at present is to 
exclude the Asiatic races from Europe, Africa, 
North America, South America, Australis, and 
from the Russian portion of this last (sic.) conti- 
nent. The exclusion policy extends notjon_y to the 
Chinese and Japanese and Malayans, bu3 to the 
people of India, a portion of whom being of 
Aryan stock, are cousins to the higher branches 
of the white race. If the proposed aggression 
of Japan upon Ching and the exclusion policy of 
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the United States called for extended comment 
surely this denial by the white races of equal 
opportunities to their colored brethren demands our 
most serious consideration. 


“Té will contribute further to the peace of 
nations i the white races do not attempt to formu- 
late to2 speedily a final policy as to the occwpation 
of the globe, and if they do not resort to arms to 
exclude the yellow races from undeveloped portions 
of the globe. For the white races, numbering fifty- 
one per cent of the whole human race, to assume 
control over five continents and a considerable 
portion of the sixth, and to limit the yellow races, 
numbering thirty-six per cent of the whole, toa 
portion of a single continent is neither Christian 
nor statesmanlike”’...... Bashford, James W.: 
China, Ax Interpretation ( The Abingdon Press, 
New York 1919, pages 446—447 ). 


The above facts need modification be- 
cause since the world-war German colonies 
have changed hands and the western nations, 
particularly Great Britain, have acquired 
more territories in Asia and Africa under the 
mandate system of the League of Nations. 
However the majority of the western schol- 
ars, particularly British authorities on the 
Far Eastern and Asian Affairs, are noc 
satisfied with the situation because thev 
feel chat the awakening of Asia involves 
some possiblity of their losing the predomi- 
nance which they possess now. The following 
opinicn willbe of great value as it comes 
from the pen of one of the best Britisk 
scholars on Far Hastern Affairs:— 


AWAKENING oF Asia Expancers Worip Domination 
BY Western Nations 


“The rise of Japan to a position of promi- 
nence among the Powers of the world has pro- 
duced a widespread effect upon the peoples of all 
Asiatic countries. Asia is no longer slumbering. 
In the vast territories that stretch from Peking 
to Teheran signs are manifest that the real 
awakening is at hand. Nor is it an awakening 
that will pass with the hour. It is an awaken- 
ing that means that the Hast is standing upo2 
the tareshold of a new era, one that may ba 
destined to witness a re-shaping of the map of 
the world. In other words, after ceniéuries of 
dull sleep the Hast is now undergoing the process 
of revitalisation. And Japan leads the van ia 
the march of Asia towards the attainment of 
her ideal, the recognition of equality with ths 
nations of the West. The civilization of Japaa 
may be superficial, but it is essentially a militart 
civilization. The danger to the west lies in the 
existence of a state of indifference which may 
find unpreparedness when the time arrives fcr 


ic 


the inevitable conflict with the nations of the 
East. By this I do not suggest that there may 
come a military combination of the Asiatic races. 
For these peoples, like ourselves, have their own 
jeelousies, their quarrels. But there will come a 
time in a future that ts not so far, in the distant 
when, unless the West awakens to the imminence of 
danger, the predoninance of the white over the 
yellow races will cease. Hducation is the great 
force that ts at work. Wath education there comes 
the wakening of the national spirit, and thas will 
make ttself felt in many directions. There will be 
keen commercial strife. By countries now pros- 
pering under alien guidance demands for self-govern- 
ment and eventually for autonomy will be cnsisted 
upon. And wiless the Powers are virile enough to 
combat, such movements they will lose thetr posses- 
stons one by one. To retain them there can be no 
combination among the nations of the West. To 
gain them there can be no common action among 
the nations of the East. International jealousy 
is alike strong in both spheres. But the nations 
of the West will be at this disadvantage 
that whatever act‘on they may take must 
inevitably be directed froma base that is far 
distans, while at the same time they will 
be called upon to combat peoples possessed 
with all che fervour of newly awakened races. 
Japan has become the guiding star of the Hast. 
The knowledge she is imparting to others may 
not be the deepest kind, for she herself is as yet 
groping ina darkness only illumined by a few 
shafts of the light of true civilization. But 
this knowledge is sufficient to inspire effort and 
to raise ambition, Atleast it will tend to give 
to peoples fresh from sleep of ages that burning 
desize to fight and conquer in all fields of human 
activity. Time and experience will do the rest... 

“It is she West that bas brought East within 
the hailing “ distance. We have built rail- 
wars that, in point of time, bring Peking nearer 
thar Pretoria, and we are now shaping further 
projects which will include India and Persian 
Gulf within the possibility of a transcontinental 
journey. To the millions of the East we have 
taught the arts of war and peace. Rudely have 
we awakened them -from the slumber of ages, 
and now abruptly we are brought face to face 
with the sonsequence. Russia, whose frontiers 
lie athwart Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Turkey, has been 
singied ous by Nature to be protecting bulwark 
of Western civilization. Her peasantry are 
awekening at atime when the hordes of Asia, 
are, too bestirring themselves. The Russian 
Government have realised that they cannot 
hole territories, that they do not develop and 
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populate—hence the Amur railway to the Far 
East, and emigration to Siberia. Thus we may 
say that an outpost of Western civilization is 
being converted into a barrier-~a barrier com- 
posed of sturdy Russian peasants whose 
industrial activities and, if necessary, whose 
strong right arm will stem the tide of Asiatic 
aggression. For in no circumstances can the 
‘West assimilate with the East; it can only 
raise » breakwater against the Hast. Yet we 
may be thankful that the progress of Russia 
has been retarded until today, and that she 
still has in reserve those millions of sturdy 
sons of the soil. Bothasa man and a soldier, 
the Russian peasant is unsurpassable. Feed 
him, clothe him, house him with but a meagre 
degree of comfort, and day in day out he will 
work as hard asin time of war he will fight 
courageously. He is, indeed, well worthy to 
represent the liberty-loving manhood of Hurope 
in the coming keen struggle against the economic 
forces of Asia,”’* 


ASSERTION OF ASIA IS ESSENTIAL TO UNDERSTAND- 
ING BETWEEN Hast anp West, 


I belive that a struggle between the 
East end West is not inevitable as the wes- 
tern, particularly British, scholars and states- 
men hold. Because they believe that they 
will have to fight one day to retain their 
supremacy, so they are anxious to restrict all 
opportunities which will increase the strength 
of the people of the Orient (like India) 
through education and commercial and 
industrial development of the land under 
the control of the people (of India)—not to 
speak anything about the military and 
naval education and national defense—.: 

Willthe people of Asia be given equal 
opportunity to contribute their share in the 
progress of the world without a strife? This 
will be only possible if the dominant 
nations of the world change their world 
outlook. The Hast has much to learn from 
the West and Hast and West should make 
sincere efforts for a better understanding 
on the basis of equal opportunity for all and 
no special privilege to or domination by any 
one, Awakening of Asia is a definite asset 
to bring about such an understanding with 
self-respect and dignity.’ 


*Lawton, Lancelot :—The Empire of the 
Far Hass, Vol. 2. ( London Grant Richards Ltd., 
1912 ), pages 800-810. 
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INDIA AT THE EMPIRE ROUND TABLE’ 


Il THE REASON OF OUR FALLURE 
By St. NIHAL SINGH. 


I 


N the concluding portion of the preceding 
] article I contended that the men who, 
without a mandate from the Indian 
people, were sent by the British-Indian Gov- 
ernment to the Imperial War Conference of 
1917 to speak in behalf of Indians permitted 
themselves to be outwitted by the Boer Prime 
Minister of South Africa (General Jan 
Smuts) and his colleagues, and that in conse- 
quence the Indian immigration problem has 
become almost hopelessly bungled. I pro- 
pose, in this article, to present the evidence 
upon which I based that contention. 

At the very first Conference at which 
“India’s representatives” sat at the round 
table with representatives from the British 
Dominions and the United Kingdom (Soath- 
ern Ireland had not yet been constituted into 
the Irish Free State) the question of the 
status of Indians settled in the Dominions 
and Colonies came up for discussion. Gen- 
eral Smuts, who not only possessed a subtle 
mind but also had military experience which 
enabled him to acquire a fine understanjing 
of tactics and strategy, at that time hac the 
shrewdness to manoeuvre himself into a Dosi- 
tion which would give him advantage over 
Indians in all subsequent discussions. Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna (now Lord) Sinha, who 
was the only Indian “representing” British 
India, either did not realise what the Boer 
General-statesman was aiming at, or, if he 
did have the foresight, did not find himself 
so circumstanced as suecessfully to outwit him. 

The proposition which General Smuts ad- 
vanced at that meeting of Imperial states- 
men was that his people were afraid o: be- 
coming swamped with emigrants from India, 
and, therefore, he wished India, among other 
component parts of the British Empire, to 


* The first article appeared in the January 
issue of the Modern Review. Editor, 1, R. 


agree toa formula which would rid South 
Africa of that fear and make it possible for 
it dispassionately to view the question of the 
status o= Indians who already were settled 
there. ‘vhe formula to which he wished the 
“Indian representatives” to assent was that 
each unit of the Empire could determine the 
composition of its population, or, in other 
words, that it could employ measures to keep 
out anybody it wished to exclude. In order 
to persuade Sir Satyendra and his colleagues 
to swalow that bitter pill, they were given 
to understand that if India agreed to the 
formula she would have as much right to use 
the power which it gave as any other nnit of 
the Empire. In any case once South Africa 
got rid of the fear of being swamped, the 
question of Indian settlers could be easily 
disposed of. Let me quote what I consider 
to be the most important passage from Gen- 
eral Smuts’ speech : 

“Once the white community in South 
Africa were rid of the fear that they were 
going to be flooded by unlimited immigration 
from India all other questions would be con- 
sidered subsidiary and would become easily 
and perfectly soluble.” 

I have taken these words as quoted by 
Sir T2] Bahadur Sapru in his speech before 
the Imperial Conference on Wednesday, 
October 24, 1923. 

Mr. Burton had spoken even more ex- 
plicitly on a former occasion. He said: 

“4s far as we are concerned it is only fair 
to say, and it is the truth, that we have found 
that the Indians in our midst in South 
Africa, who form in some parts a very subs- 
tantiel portion of the population, are good, 
law-abiding, quiet citizens, and it is our duty 
to see chat they are treated as human beings, 
with feelings like our own and in a proper 
manner.” 

Iz the men who spoke in our name at that 
Assemblage had been shrewd they would at 
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once have said to General Smuts and Mr. 
Barton : 

“We are naturally anxious not to assent 
to any proposition which is likely to abridge 
the right of migration, which is inherent in 
human nature. Ol 
are on the one hand determined to slam the 
door shut in the face of further immigration 
from India, while on the other you say you 
are willing to treat humanely the Indians 
who are already settled in South Africa, we 
will come to terms with you for a definite 
number of years. If you concede to the peo- 
pie who are already settled in South Africa 
the ful. citizenship rights enjoyed by your 
British and Boer fellow subjects, we will 
consent to South Africa and other parts of 
the Empire having the power to keep out 
farther ‘mmigrants and settlers. If you will 
give us that pledge now, and on going back 
to South Africa you will introduce legislation 
on that line and make its acceptance by your 
Parliament as a question of confidence in 
your Government, we promise to go back to 
our people and see that nothing is done in 
India wkich will in any way contravene this 
agreement,” 

Instead of following such an obviously 
common-sense course, India’s ‘“representa- 
tives” permitted themselves to be hood-winked 
by the. fair words spoken by General 
Smuts and his colleagues. Without demand- 
ing any guarantees for the Indians already 
settled in South Africa or elsewhere they 
yielded to the demands made by the South 
Africans and others. 

‘It would be only fair on my part to say 
that these men may have honestly believed 
that if thay secured from the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1917 an assurance that India 
would be able to use the “doctrine of reci- 
procity” as effectively as any other unit of the 
Empire could employ it, they had succeeded 
in securing a great concession—a concession 
which would enable them to secure to the 
Indian settlers in the Dominions the rights 
which they considered were inherent in Brit- 
ish citizenship, They may have thought 
that India had been admitted into the Confer- 
ence for the first time and, therefore, it be- 
hoved them not to act in a manner which 
might be regarded as obstreperous, but to 
hehave so as to win the golden opinions of 


their colleagues from Britain and Britain 


Overseas, 


But since you say that you’, 
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I do not claim to speak for any of the 
men who “represented India” at the Confer- 
ence of 1917. What Iam saying in regard 
to their motives amounts, therefore, only to a 
mere conjecture upon my part, and I am in- 
dulging in that conjecture actuated only by 
a spirit of fairness. 


1 


Whether through shortsightedness or 
through politeness, or throngh mistaken tac- 
tics, Sir Satyendra and his colleagues com- 
mitted an eggregious blunder in consenting 
to a proposition which gave South Africa all 
that she wished, not only for the time being 
but for all time to come, without making any 
stipulation which would have helped Indians 
even at that time. They really consented to 
placing the cart before the. horse, so far as 
India was concerned ; and as became patent 
not long afterwards, our people have to suffer 
in consequence. 

This grave failure upon the part of 
the men who fancied they were play- 
ing a part which would entitle them to 
the gratitude of posterity is all the less for- 
givable because of the special circumstance 
of the time in which they met. The war 
was then raging, and as everybody knew, 
Britain and her Allies had entered upon a 
very critical phase of it. The man-power in 
Britain and France had become largely ex-. 
hausted, and demands were, in consequence, 
being made upon classes of the British and 
allied population which had theretofore been 
regarded as either too immature or too mature 
for fighting. In urgent need of men, Britain 
then looked to India, where there was an al- 
most unlimited supply of potential fighters ~ 
that is to say, if the Anglo-Saxon militarists 
could, for the time being, forget their preju- 
dices regarding the classes of Indians which 
were martial and those which were non-mar- 
tial, Indeed, Britain had not hesitated to 
call upon India for help, and the Assemblage 
at which these men gathered had been ex- 
pressly convened for the purpose of putting. 
more vigour into the prosecution of the war,: 
which meant that India was to be asked to 
make a further sacrifice for the common good 
of the Empire, 

If there was ever a psychological moment 
when the men who were considered by the 
British to be fit to “represent” Indians could 
have afforded to speak their minds plainly, 
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and to have told their colleagues that India 
would be willing, nay ready to co-operate 
if she could only be assured that she would 
be allowed to participate in the advantages 
accruing to the Hmpire and not merely de 
asked to make sacrifices, that, indeed, was 
the psychological moment. Hence the tragic 
failure of those men. 


£1 


The only reason which I can assign for 
this grave bungling was the “system” by 
which India was represented at that Confer- 
ence. No representative body of Indiaas 
had ever been asked to nominate an Indian 
to serve on that body or even consulted as to 
whether or not such and such an Indian 
would be the right person to be nominated. 
Even if Indians had been allowed their choise 
in the matter, their nominee would have 
had to play not second, but third or fourth 
fiddle, as he would not have been permittad 
to head the deputation. Though nearly 
seven years have elapsed, I still remember 
the intensity of the resentment which was 
roused in me at constantly seeing the names 
of the only two Indians who served on that 
deputation figuring behind those of the trvo 
Britons, and the name of Sir Satyendra al- 
ways at the tail of the, procession. 

And what difference would it have made 
if an’ Indian, at that time or even now, were 

‘to be placed at the head of a delegation to 
an Imperial Conference, so long as India har- 
self was held in Britain’s leading strings ? 
So long as India is not allowed to become 
mistress in her own home, any delegation, 
no matter what its composition, must, of ne- 
cessity, be a delegation of marionettes danc- 
ing a jig when the man at the head of the 
India Office twiddles his fingers. 

- That brings me to the crucial point of the 
situation. It should have occurred to Sir 
Satyendra and his colleagues that the doc- 
trine of reciprocity would not be of the slight- 
est utility to India so long as she was held 
in subjection—that so long as the pclicies 
which dominated India were not formulaied 
or administered by Indians, it was of little 
avail whether technically India possessed 
that right or not. For the application of 
that doctrine would ultimately mean that-one 
office built at India’s expense in King Ckar- 
les Street, which opens ont of Whitehall, 
would have to declare war upon an office 
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standing next door to it, which, thougi not 
builé at the expense of the Dominiors and 
Colonies, transacts business with them. Not 
until the day actually dawns when a Gcvern- 
ment pub into power by the British Farlia- 
ment permits two of its principal me-abers 
thus to cub one another’s throats in ;ublic 
will I, for one, believe that that pretty and 
edifying spectacle is possible. 


IV 


Whea the Pundit V. S, Srinivasa Jastri 
sought, at the Imperial Conference of 1921 
to regain the ground which had been lost to 
General Smuts, he found the latter too strongly 
entrencked to be routed. The war was over. 
India had helped Britain to knock Tarkey 
out of the field, and in other ways to win 
victory. The sense of brotherhood of vhich 
people sentimentally talked while the straggle 
was going on and sacrifices were requized of 
India had evaporated. The Boer G: neral 
without seremony reminded “India’. re- 
presentative” that in view of the feeliigs on 
the subjsct in South Africa he dared ncé and 
would not concede to Indians the rights of 
citizenship which other British suojects 
enjoyed in that Dominion. 

lt is easy to conceive that Mr. Sastri 
reminded the General of what had -aken 
place in 1917, and that he may have 
retorted : “The reciprocity resolution ” 

“Yes,” Mr. Sastri may have replied. 

“Well, if it comes to that I would crooner 
have Irdia use that weapon than cap‘sulate 
here ard be devoured by my own’ >eople 
when I go back to South Africa,” the Boer 
Prime Minister may have rejoined. 

The words placed in quotation narks 
must nct be taken literally. I was in London 
when the Conference tock place, bit the 
press was excluded from it. But from what 
Theard at the time I have little doul t that 
words act materially different from those I 
have used were employed on that oc: asion, 

At eny rate, I am as certain as certain can 
be that General Smuts knew even bette> than 
did Mi. Sastri of the hopeless weakzess of 
the latter’s position vis a vis the Government 
which had nominated him to play th role, 
of “representative” and he knew tlat no 
Government in Britain would permit the 
Government of India to differentiate cgainst 
South Africans even if Mr. Sastyi. lost his 
temper and made a recommendation ro that 
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efiect. Having once succeeded in throwing 
dust in the eyes of the “Indian delegation” 
ai the Conference in 1917, the Boer General 
could afford to let the “Indian representa- 
tives” at the future Conferences fume and 
freb and even explode while he preserved an 
outward attitude of calm and smiled in his 
sleeve or appeared to protest in warm 
language if the latter tactics suited his pur- 
pose batter. 


v 


Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, at the Confer- 
ence off 1923, was atan even greater dis- 
advantage than was Mr. Sastri in 1921. 
Another two years had gone by since the 
cessation of hostilities. In the meantime 
the regime atthe India Office had changed 
and had assented to the betrayal of Indians 
ina Crown Colony (Kenya), in face of the 
pleas advanced by Mr. Sastri and his 
colleagues who had been sent (not as “re- 
preseniatives” of the Government of India 
bat of the Indian people upon a special 
mission to England who pointed out that 
His Majesty’s Government’s consent to 
worsen the Indian position in Kenya 
would have the most injurious effect. 

In this circumstance it is not difficult to 
conceive that Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru must 
have regarded his position at that Conference 
tc be hopelessly weak, for he isa man of 
great courage, and in another situation would 
have acted very differently. Some day when 
the manful part that he played while a 
member of the Governor-General’s Hxe- 
cutive Council (a part which, alas! often 
proved unsuccessful because the decision of 
his colleagues went against him) comes to be 
known to our people, his countrymen will 
have cause to feel exceedingly grateful to 
him. When a man of that courage could 
nct bolily fare forth into the arena and say, 
in so many words, to the representatives of 
His Majesty’s Government that the great 
wrong shat had been done to the Indians in 
Kenya must be undone, and the right ex- 
ample must be set to the recalcitrant South 
Africanders, he must have felt that he was 
powerless to accomplish anything tangible. 

When the Boer General rose to reply in 
behalf of South Africa he promptly dismissed 
the vehement eloquence which Sir Tej 
Behadur had put into the exposition of his 
case, and knowing the great disadvantages 
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under which India laboured, he refused to 
budge an inch from the position he had 
assumed two years earlier. He indeed went 
further, and repeated a suggestion which 
high Tories of the Morning Post school had 
been propounding for several weeks to the 
effect that British citizenship does not carry 
with it any right except protection against 
external aggression. It isa pity that that 
interpretation was not challenged, and an 
authoritative answer secured, for then 
Indians (and other citizens of the Common- 
wealth) would have known just what value to 
attach to membership of “an Empire over 
which the sun never sets.” 


VI 


I find that an effort is being made to 
trumpet the new constitutional concession 
which Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru succeeded in 
securing from the Conference, namely that 
India is to have the right of direct nego- 
tiation with the Colonial Office in respect 
of Kenya and other matters, and with the 
Dominions (other than South Africa, which 
maintains a non-possumus attitude) in respect 
of matters pertaining to Indian settlers, 
Far be it from me to say anything which 
may have the appearance of seeking to take © 
away any credit which may be due to my 
friend. There are, ‘however, two points 
which need to be remembered, namely : 

1. The area of negotiation is strictly 
circumscribed, and, therefore, it is necessary 
to reserve our hallelujahs and hosannas 
until India can have the right of direct 
negotiation in respect of any issue which 
may arise between another Dominion and 
herself for then she will have the power to 
bargain with the Dominions, and use their 
sense of self-interest as a lever to improve 
the Indian status. 

2. Even if the widest powers of negotia- 
tion were conferred upon India, they would 
be of little avail, and, in certain conditions, 
might even prove a grave menace, if those 
powers could not be used by Indians actually 
representing Indians. 


VII 


Again I come back to the crucial point. 
Swaraj is for us the first as well as the last 
issue. An India whose sons and daughters 
are treated as adolescents and lorded over 
by raw youths from British Universities 
cannot hope to be able to inspire respect 
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much less fear in the hearts of recalcitrant 
Boers or other outsiders. Nor can such an 
India ever be able adequately to safeguard 
her interests in any respect. 

In the proportion in which Indians ac- 
quired control over their own affairs—in the 
proportion they cease to play second ficdle 
in their own land to Britishers—the difficul- 
ties under which Indians labour in other 
parts of the Empire will decrease. 

The Dominions if must be remembered, 
are no longer contented to remain in the agri- 
cultural stage, but are intent upon developing 
industries, and it may safely be assumed 
that they are not going to endanger their 
prospective markets in India by subjecsing 
Indian settlers to iniquitous treatment. But 
that consideration can never weigh mucl so 
long as it is possible for the British to get 
the Indian Legislative Assembly to confer 
special rights upon Colonials (as, for in- 
stance, under the so-called racial equality 
legislation) when Colonials are kicking “ndi- 
ans in the face. 

It would be far better if we Indians were to 
cease inspiring hope in our people who are 
settled amidst hostile Colonial populatioas— 

- hope which we have not the power to fulfil 
and were frankly to tell them that we cen do 
little for them until we have first placed 
ourselves ina position of power in our own 
country. Anything else is wrong tactics, 
and does us grave damage by making us feel 
that we possess power which we do not raally 
possess. And itlowers us in the estimation 
of outsiders. 


VOI 


A little while ago [had the opportunity of 
talking with a friend who happened to be at 
the last session of the Imperial Conference, 
and who is exceedingly friendly to our cause. 
ITasked him what impression the mer who 
were put up by the British to speak in India’s 
name made upon nim. 

“Sir Te] Sapru” (as my friend called him 
according to the fashion prevailing among 
his colleagues), he told me, “was most elo- 
quent.” 

“And how about the Maharaja of Alwar ?” 
T asked. 


“The Maharaja also spoke well and 
impressed me asa good Indian loving his 
country and his people. But he was much 
too abstract for the British, who are essential- 
ly an objective people. He seamed to be in 
the clouds all the time,” was the reply. 

“Yes,” I persisted. “But you are not 
telling me what impression they left on your 
mind.” 

“To tell the truth,” he replied, “I felt all 
the time they were talking that they were 
wasting their breath on what appeared to me 
to be a mere side issue, instead of pressing 
the one question which really mattered—that 
of India securing her birth-right -the power 
to adicirister her own affairs.” 

That is how a man who had the benefit 
of hearing everything that Sir Te] Bahadur 
Sapru, the Maharaja of Alwar, and Lord Peel 
said ab the Hmpire Round Table in behalf of 
India felt. That is my own view. ~ 

Swara] isthe only thing that is worth 
strivirg for. Everything else is a mere side 
issue, The least of the side issues is likely 
fo remain unsolved until the main problem 
has been satisfactorily workec out. let us, 
therefore, concentrate our energies upon 
obtairing control of our affairs at home. Once 
we have succeeded in doing shat, the other 
units of the Empire will find it dificult to 
flout our people. 


TLis statement does not imply that I 
couns2] our people to refrain from such 
efforts as they can make to tring about the 
palliation of the troubles which our country- 
men are experiencing in South Africa, Kenya 
and elsewhere in the Empire. It only means 
that we must recognise that until we have 
succeeded in winning control over our affairs 
in out own country such endeavours cannot 
be aryszhing but palliatives, 


To recognise our helplessness in the 
exist'nz circumstance is not cowardice. It is - 
on the contrary, the beginning of courage, 
Only a brave people can dare to look facts 
in the face. Cowards put on blinkers and 
try tc derive satisfaction Dy pretending 
that things are better than they really 
are. 


EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC. 


By SHLOMITH F. FuAUM, 


Il. 


HE little child has no pleasure in formal 
a tasks nor in working toward far-off 
ends. Therefore folk-dances should 
be simple in thought and form of expression, 
with sudicient opportunity for each child to 
take pars. Young children are not especially 
interested in watching others play a part. 
They ara intensely active and only by doing 
éan thew learn. They are individualistic, 
not communistic. It is a child’s greatest de- 
sira to act, to do something; hence folk-dan- 
cee that involve long waits are not suitable. 
If shey require lengthy preparations or drill, 
if they are complex, so that the end in view 
is remote, beyond the child’s limited vision, 
they are impracticable. They are no longer 
spcnianeous but mechanical, and the very 
element which makes. them a pleasant form 
of play skould be a liberator of activity—phy- 
sical, mental and emotional. 

The fizst folk-dances should be short and 
simple, s> that they may he learned in the 
first lessons, and should give all opportunity 
to take partat the same time. It is well to 
review, from time to time, the thought con- 
tent of those dances already learned, or as it 
were, to re-create the atmosphere for them 
specially when they have been dropped for a 
while ; thus they again becomea real, live, 
spirited expression, with added pleasure. The 
themes can often be correlated with other 
work in the school, and when this is done, 
the folk-danee. becomes a more intense 
expressior. 

This is especially to be desired in work- 
ing out original dances, so that the child will 
be Slled with a desire to express whathe 
already possesses through his own experience. 
To make a folk-dance the true expression of 
the child, he must know what the gestures 
represent, otherwise he is merely imitating 
and not thinking for himself. Hven a folk 
dance, wish all its exhilaration through the 
rhythm andthe movements, can become a 
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more or less mechanical process, unless it is 
based upon certain definite observations 
made Dy the child himself. These observa- 
tions can be made during the presentation of 
the material. For example : instead of pre- 
senting a folk-dance completed for the child 
merely to follow directions, an atmosphere 
for the subject can be created through sto- 
vies, pictures, dramatizations, costumes, con- 
versations, so that the formof the dance 
and tha gestures can be evolved by the class. 
The dance would then have a definite meaning. 

Fiven the music can often be analyzed, so 
that certain gestures, changes, stops can be 
discovered by .the child, instead .of his 
depending upon some one to indicate these. 
Free rhythmic movements, hand rhythms, in 
fact, any spontaneous and initiative move- 
ment suggested by a child, can lead into an - 
origina_ dance. 

Chi:dren are quite capable of evolving 
their own little dances and greatly enjoy 
doing s9. 

Songs are, or should be, the expression of 
an emotion in both poetry and music before 
speech was used, and remains the heritage of 
every child. Every song given to children 
should be examined from many angles. 
First of all, is its text good poetry and is the 
meaning suitable for children? Is the 
thought-content worthy of a place in the 
impressionable mind of a child? What can 
we say of the rhythm? We have learned 
that as rhythm is the oldest of the elements 
of mus:c, so is it the first to be developed 
naturally by the childin a modern scientific 
training in music. nS on he 

Ther2 are songs which are of quiet, sweet 
thought, contemplative, imaginative, which 
teach a moral, a lesson in manners, or are 
simply taings of beauty. te 

Singing 1s an instinctive mode of expres- 
sion, ang it is just as reasonable to give 
children opportunity of expressing their 
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ideas in original melodies. as in colour, clay, 
blocks, ete. 

Not the result but the activity gives 
pleasure in one’s own creative efforts. Chil- 
dren inherently feel rhythm, and when speech 
is added, melody naturally follows. 

Creative singing should be begun before 
the child has any means of comparison to 
embarrass him, to have such work absolutaly 
spontaneous and free, untrammelled by f2ar 
of failure, criticism, comparison or sugges- 
tion. 

The early efforts are not necessarily 
useful as songs; the melodies often wander 
about vaguely, and must be looked upon as 
stepping-stones which, if persisted in, vill 
lead to definite and good results. 

Why not teach songs beautifully with 
cello, esraj, sitar, harp or violin accompani- 
ment? Or why not permit the children to 
become familiar with the classics, and she 
beautiful lullabies, making them their own for 
life, and at the same time, stirring and ati- 
mulating mental processes, that are immediatly 
reflected in every branch of study and trat 
functione very phase of development ? Music 
is an activity not to be approached in she 
spirit of mental idleness. It is an art of 
sound which can never be appreciated throcgh 
the eye. 


Singing games are of interest to little 
children. Children are more interested in 
the action than in the song, There are same 
singing games which can have the vcice 
accompaniment omitted during certain por- 
tions. In the “Green Mill”, children easily 
discover the difference in the music between 
walking and the turning of the mill-wheel. 
They recognize when the music suggests che 
wheeling round at the close. A far haprier 
result is gained when the game is evolved by 
the class than when it is learned exactly 
according to the teacher’s directions. 

Bands are a little make-believe game in 
which children imitate different instruments 
with gestures, or use toy instruments to 
the accompaniment of music. Bands, too, 
are a tangible means of expressing something 
felt and recognized in music. There are 
two kinds of bands, those in which keepng 
time to music is the object,and those based 
upon the interpretation of music, The frst 
should be an introduction to the latter, for 
they are the simpler form-recognition of 
rythmic effects only, while the latter require 
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analysis of effects in chords, runs, themes, 
fast and slow, loud and soft, high and low, 
legato and staccato. 

Bands are a happy means for discovering 
something interesting in musie. Children 
can learn about the various instruments, 
either through first-hand experience or 
through pictures and descriptions, how played 
and how they sound. Hand rhythms imitat- 
ing bugle calls, drum, flute, esraj or the har- 
monium, are preparatory steps. These are 
necessary,so that the band itself can be worked 
out by the class. These bands, like the 
music dramatizations, should be the work of 
the class, evolved by all the children and not 
drilled into them by the teacher. 

Selections for bands must be short, so 
that tkey can be remembered easily as a 
whole. Nothing should destroy the spon- 
taneity and happy spirit of play in music 
dramatizations and bands. They should play, 
not work. There should be no mechanical 
repetitions, 

The instrumental music which the student 
should hear and study as a model for his own 
reproduction finds its flower in the symphony, 
which is acknowledged to be the highest type 
of music. Such music literature is the music 
itself, easily heard, loved and understood 
by all. 

Certainly hearing and enjoying music, 
because itis beautiful, should bea part of 
every appreciation lesson. 

There remains the great field of quiet 
enjoyment which is cultural through its in- 
herent beauty of thought, form and expres- 
sion and which everyone loves just because 
itis beautiful, and, as Keats expresses, “ A 
thing o: beauty is a joy forever”, 

A chi-d or a musically uneducated person 
is limited in his ability to listen to and appre- 
ciate intricate and complex music, but his 
enjoyment of things within his comprehension 
is without alloy. The habit of listening for 
pure enjcyment is of the utmost importance 
and if established in school, it will remain a 
life long benison. The tiniest children should 
hear the music of the masters. 

The biography of certain musicians could 
be told ir a simple way to raise their interest 
to listen to, 


Music dramatizations are little games of 
sociableness with a musical background. 
Music dramatizations can be in pantomine 
with a musical background. There are no 
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rvles to follow and no definite forms. The 
story should be worked out by the class and 
esch little dramatization, when repeated by 
different groups, should be the actors’ own 
ideas of the music, and never a cut-and-dried 
plan. All music cannot be dramatized. Only 
such music is practicable which, through 
dramatic effects, suggests activities, moods, 
stories. The greater the contrasts in the 
music, the better the result. This is neces- 
sary, so that the class can recognise the 
difference without the teacher’s help, Ex- 
ample: sleeping, dancing, etc. Music drama- 
tizations can be correlated with other school 
activities, stories, songs, games, pictures and 
occupations. The music should be carefully 
presented before attempting to dramatize. 

An impression of anything may afford a 
motive for a drama, poem or a dance; and 
the study of definite form, colour and move- 
ment in nature, besides being necessary for 
tke poet, painter, etc, is the only sound 
starting point for any creative work. 

Creating an atmosphere where work and 
play are in relation to one another, every- 
thing one does, and feels and sees, is bound 
to have some effect on one’s work, either for 
good or bad; and children, of course, are 
specially affected by their surroundings. 

One has to see the Schools of Montessori 
in Rome, Elizabeth Duncan’s pupils’ expres- 
sion of the plastic Greek dance, Anna Pav- 
lova interpreting “The Swan” by Saint- 
Saens. 


The only phase of musical education 
which has universal application is music 
appreciation. Since music is the language 
that begins where the power of the spoken 
word ends, it is obviously impossible to im- 
pose upon it arbitrary classifications. 

Ther2 are many feelings which are both 
tha cause and the result of music. These 
emotions give rise to both the creative and 
interpretative elements in art—in pictures, 
word poetry or any of the accepted art-forms. 
Little children instinctively respond to the 
vigour of the military march, or are quieted 
by the influence of a lullaby long before they 
know the meaning of the words “vigour” or 
“repose.” 

Everybody should be able to know and 
love good music, This can come only through 
education. In all our hearts there is that 
urge which makes it not enough that we 
should merely live but demands that we 
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should live more abundantly. Music has a 
vital place in the more abundant life, 

This can only come about by beginning 
with the children, little children at the mo- 
ther’s knee, and in the school, and go sur- 
rounding them with beautiful music that it 
becomes a vital part of education, develop- 
ment and life. Thousands of people patheti- 
cally try to hear “a symphony” or tone poem, 
but having ears they are yet unable to hear 
because those ears missed definite training in 
childhood. These conditions are no longer 
tolerable in the light of the present educa- 
tional awakening. If music is an educational 
factor, an individual and community asset, 
then it should be given its rightful place in 
the curriculum of our lower schools; because 
we believe that next to reading and writing, 
music is the greatest single factor in educa- 
tional processes, 


Music should be the concomitant of 
everyday’s experience in a child’s life at 
home and in school—not only in the music 
period but permeating every phase of his ac- 
tivity and development. The need is great 
and the material offered is rich in usefulness 
and adaptability. If we have led the way to 
anew field of the child’s fairy land, which 
shall grow with him to manhood’s most beau- 
tiful playground of the soul, our highest 
hopes will have been fulfilled. “But we can- 
not realize truth if we do not love it......... 5 
the Poet says. 


Music should be woven into the different 
activities of the day, so that the child may 
never gain the idea that it is a thing separate 
and apart. It should be infused into almost 
every study as a natural illuminant of the 
work in reading, writing, nature study, art, 
stories of other lands, myths, rhythms, ete. 
Then and then only can it really enter into 
the very thought processes of the child and 
have a place in the events of daily life. 

Nowhere is this thought more clearly 
brought out than in the educational system 
of the ancient Greeks. There education was 
classified under two heads: physical culture 
and music. By music was meant all the arts 
presided over by the nine Muses. Music en- 
tered extensively into every art and science, 
and the opinion obtained that one without 
musical accomplishment was deficient in the 
culture of a Greek citizen. 

My experiences with the children of 
Tagore’s School at Santiniketan encouraged 
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and convinced me more and more of the 
child’s creative powers in all phases of art— 
there, where painting, music and literature 
are the source of life and daily expression. 
Their literary evenings are unique and inspir- 
ing. 
Their spontaneous expression in all phases 
of art is their own creation, encouraged aad 
developed. Their products of poetry, stories, 
painting and other industrial arts, their 
rhythmic movement and love for singing show 
how all creative powers are lying dormant 
in the child and how by right way of psycko- 
logical understanding we can bring them 
forth to light. we 

I had the chance to see the performatce 
of a “spring festival,” a musical nature-drana 
by Tagore, with the imagery of spring w.th 
its wealth of bloom, its glory of light, its 
sweet perfume and its immortal youth benefi- 
cent and bright. The delights of spring 
have been powerfully depicted by the Poet 
and executed by the pupils of his School. 
Of course all this is possible if the chi‘d’s 
environment is providing him with experienc- 
es of art expression. In accordance with 
the best Indian tradition, he is poet and mu- 
sician inone. Tagore is strongly Indian, but 
he is even more strongly human. He bel ev- 
es in his country’s great past but he bel ev- 
es in a future much larger. His poetry is 
the language of the soul of India and is begin- 
ning to speak to us for itself. To hear aim 
singing his own creations with his pupils 
sitting around him, is to. realize the masic 
in a way that it is seldom given to a fore:gn- 
er. He unites all people through the force 
of an idea and his prestige is such throcgh- 
out the world that a kind of international 
religion is created about his person anc his 
genius, a creed which brings mankind toge- 
ther. : 

This is the kind of air the children of 
Santiniketan imbibe and their response is so 
hearty and sincere. In a short time they 
accepted me as an old friend of theirs. I -ived 
their life, enjoyed with them, guided them 
and introduced to them and taught them to 
under stand and appreciate the best of 
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Western classical music and freely expresa in 
movements, as they felt it. My good-vill 
was fully repaid by their natural spontaneous 
response. ; 
Romain Rolland, one of the French music- 
al critics, expressed somewhere, that ikere 


‘is no gulf between the musical art of Europe 


and that of Asia. It is the same man wkose 
soul, at orce unique and multiple lika a taft- 
ed oak, seeks with His hundred arms to am- 
brace the limitless and -unseizable life. - The 
essence of Indian music is so profoundly and 
universally human, that it is bound to touch 
a chord ir. our heart of hearts. 

Therefore it is necessary to give the 
opportunity to western children to lister to 
eastern music and easterners to western music, 
The exchange with it will open the door for 
an understanding and mutual aprreciazion, 
And for those who are interested and believe 
in the child’s creative powers, it will give an 
opportunity to watch their respcnse and 
expression. 

Once the Poet passing and seeing me at 
work spoke to me these words: “I believe 
every man has some potential creative power 
of his awn, only he has to find out in which 
part of his nature it lies imbedded. Waste 
never finds a place in Nature’s economy. 
The very fact that a human mind ‘s in exist- 
ence proves that it has some special contri- 
bution to make to the world process. This 
creative expression may manifest itse.f in 
manifold ways; some may create by cse of 
the pen, some by graceful movements-o= the 
body, oz ‘the brush, some again by words of 
mouth or by social activity—in fact there is no 
end to the methods in which human keings 
may express the creative urge in their nature, 
But tke main thing is that every bumaa be. 
ing must discover his own individral cr2ative 
power and exercise this power fully, sc that 
at one point he has to live only his own life, 
not even following directly the life of any 
other human being, however great he may 
be, or the iniluence of his greasness upon 
his life...... ' : 

The greatest cry of Creation is—“I -vant.” 
This is real education, 





~ ROMANCE AND REALISM IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
ee HISTORICAL NOVEL 


ee I 
G™ATCHWORDS are useful so long as we 
¢ remember they are catchwords and no 
: ’ more. They are not worth definition 
since one always uses them in a vague 
fashion ; and, even if the vagueness is not 
shere, abstract definitions would not advance 
matters, very much. When we speak of 
“romantic” and “realistic” writings, it is all 
ight co long as we know what things we are 
jalking about and make ourselves under- 
-stood. We call Stevenson’s ‘Master of 
Ballaritrae” romantic and Trollope’s Bar- 
chester novels realistic ; and these examples 
-may- explain what we mean. Yet one may 
-etiempt to explain it a little more. 

The difference between the two kinds of 
-works is firstly one of method. The realist 
tries to paint the average man and his every- 

cay life. —He does not, it is true, heap 
“together all the irrelevant and disconnected 
.details of -the lives of his characters ; he 
selects some among all these ; but beyond 
-this: selection he obtrudes himself little. The 
‘mass cf details is there and the reader has 
to recreate the man from these details, and 
if he .wants to go further, to apply that 
experience to his own life. The realistic 
method is to start from the outward, 
_ apparently disconnected incidents and try to 
_azrive at an understanding of a unity govern- 
ing. ail this diversity, of what we call a 
human character binding together all the 
_ datails of his life and action. fhe romantic 
proceeds the other way. He starts with the 
general conception of this character which is 
_elear-cut and well-defined from the begin- 
ning. The character being understood, the 
“yaan’s actions follow as a logical consequence. 
The character need not be described in a few 
general sentences ; but one or two striking 
incidsnts may bring it out. The point is 
that the realist delights in fullness of detail ; 
and once the details have been placed before 
his reader, he expects that the latter will 


make out the outline from the grouping of 
the details. With the romantic, the outline 
is the more important and comes first ; he 
feels that once his reader has taken in "the 
outline, the details may follow and be placed, 
each in its proper place. In other words, 
the realist works nena the romantic 
deductively. 

But there is lee J dittereiee in the 
subject-matter,—in the nature of the story. 

While discussing the history of the 
English novel, Raleigh says: “Literature 
has the double tendency to negative the life 
around us, as well as to reproduce it.” Only 
in some works the one tendency prepon- 
derates, in some the other. Where the 
tendency to negative life preponderates, we 
call the work romantic.; where the attempt 
is more to reproduce life, we call it realistic. 
Yet it must be understood that so far as 
novels are concerned, practically every work 
must have both tendencies. The most 
romantic novel must have some basis in 
reality. The most realistic works must, in 
some respects, get away from life. How- 
ever accurately the realist may try to 
portray the life around us, he must at least 
select some particular events from this life : 
and as soon as selection comes in, the photo- 
graphic quality is lost, to some extent. 

Still there is a difference ; and it is the 
difference noted by Aristotle in the Poetics* 
that some describe things as they are and 
some as they ought to be. The realist seeks 
to paint life as it is; the romantic as it 
ought to be. Anexample of this difference 
is to be found in the way of rounding off 
stories. It has been claimed by writers who 
seek to depict real life that one cannot have 
a happy ending to all stories without the 
violation of the laws of probability, that 
journeys do not end in lovers’ meeting and 
that life is not a fools’ paradise where all 


* See. 25. 
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Rosalinds and Violas live happily ever after. 
Certainly there is truth in this contention ; 
and one can say this for the Victorian novel, 
historical or otherwise, that the happy 
ending was regarded almost always as a con- 
ventional necessity and it had to be brought 
about by all sorts of impossible devices. One 
remembers now the “Great Expectations” 
would not satisfy Bulwer until Estella and 
Pip were properly mated; and a new last 
chapter had to be written by the author. 
All this is very true ; but if the convention 
two generations back was in favour of the 
happy ending, now it is equally so for 
tragedy and pathos. If the Victorian 
novelist had to use improbable coincidences 
and extraordinary deus-ea~machinae to r2- 
concile all at the end of the story, now the 
novelist uses incidents almost equally in- 
probable and characters almost equally ua- 
natural to bring about the catastrophe. One 
can write a dissertation on the part played 
by coincidence in the best stories of the 
present generation,—in those of Mr. Hardy 
or Mr. Moore or Mr. Bennett. 


But we can understand the noveligs’s. 


position, He thinks his duty is to portray 
life in its actuality. Now the last chapter 
of life is not marriage (heaven help those for 
whom it is!) but death. So if the writer 
wants to finish off his story, he should bring 
the hero to his end. Of course, he may leave 
things hanging and the story may give the 
impression that it is not ended. The hero 


passes through the crisis of his life; and. 


matters return to the level of every-day life ; 
and the author leaves him there. The wriser 
of short stories often does this and it may be 
easier todo it; but a novelist generally feals 
that he should not shirk the problem of end- 
ing what he has begun; and what end is 
more natural than death? But the troudle 
is that he cannot write the whole life-story 
of his hero, proceeding from his birth to his 
death. He has to compress and choose the 
critical events of life: but these events must 
have a connection with one another and the 
end_ of the story should logically follow wnat 
precedes. His action in that part shoald 
naturally lead on to the catastrophe, his 
death. Things do not so happen in life; 
death generally follows an uneventful old 
age. But thé novelist cannot have it so; 
and in spite of all his realism he must here 
depart from life. The death of his hero 


must be the consequence of his ects and 
environments ; it must follow an aventful, 
youth or maturity—not a peaceful old age.. 
Hence the sense of an untimely end,—the. 
note of gloom and pathos at the end. 

Even ifthe end of the story is not in 
death, it is usually tragic. It is tragic in, 
bringing out the failures and shortcomings 
of man, his struggle and his defeat. The 
realist would have it that this is the normal. 
character of life, that its prevailing solouz is - 
grey ; and the sooner we are convinead of it, 
the better. Such an ending certainly pro- 
duces a deeper influence on the mind of she 
reader and in that sense is more effective. 
But one sometimes feels that one comes to 
literature to escape from the disease, “ife ; and 
he does not like to have his disease brought 
home to him painted in lurid colours, exag- 
gerated perhaps beyond its real proportiors. 

The matter of the difference of real’sm 
and romaice is important from tne view- 
point of the historical novelist for critics who 
claim the former to be the only legitimate 
method o= fiction doubt if a writer has any 
business to write historical novels. I am 
thinking in this connection of some of: Prof, 
Brandes Matthews’ criticisms of the historical 
novel. We agree with him when he says: 
“Fantasy is ever delightful when it presents - 
itself frankly as fantasy.” But when he 
goes on te condemn “romanticist admixtrres 
‘of Scott and Dumas” we feel the narrowness 
of his liserary appreciation. When ke speaks 
of literature as a criticism of life we feel 
inclined to argue with him ; but we feel we - 
can never agree with him in thinking that’: 
“life” here means the life of to-day. We 
think tha; if literature is to be « cr-ticisri of - 
life, it is to be one not-of the externals of life,” 
not of manners and customs, not even of” 
thoughts and ideas of a'day, but something 
behind it all that continues uacharged™ 
through the ages. One cannot understand ~ 
why the significance of life should ba grasped” 
only from an examination of contampozary | 
men and why men of the past in so far as:, 
they-were men should fail to give up the key . 
to a right understanding. When I judge the’ 
life of men of the past, I do not judge them . 
by the standards of this age but by trying to - 
transfer myself in imagination to she age I 
am considering. oe es 

Again we partly agree with him in think-~ 
ing that “no man can step .off his own 
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shadow” and that in recreating men and 
women of the past we are apt to use modern 
ideals and standards. But we donot think 
that the charm of a novel is only in the 
presentation of character ; we think that the 
story may have an interest of its own and that 
cne can tellan interesting story about the 
past as about the present. 

His analogies of Greek tragedy and Latin 
verse and Racine are all misleading, In 
imitations of Greek tragedy the question is 
one of form and not subject-matter. Trying 
to write a play to-day in the manner of one 
suited for the Greek stage is entirely different 
from writing a prose-story with the matter 
of Greek history or legend. The attempt to 
give new life toa form old and dead is much 
more difficult than trying to give a picture 
o: a man of the past in the accepted manner 
of to-day. With Latin verse the task is more 
difficult, for not only the form, but the 
medium, the language, is against us. Again, 
Racine’s difficulty was infinitely greater than 
that of the historical novelist. The latter is 
not bound to reproduce a story already told ; 
he can exert his imagination on a thin layer 
of history; and the historical figures are 
always in the background, so that the novelist 
is free to devolop his story as he likes. But 
when a dramatist takes upa theme already 
trsated in ancient drama, when he takes up 
the shory and the main characters en bloc, his 
scope for exerting his imagination is very 
Lmited indeed. The story in its main outline 
he cannot alter ; so the only thing he can do 
is to give anew colour to the characters. 
Hs must try to make them out to be different 
from waat they werein the older works, if 
his work is to be a new ‘work and not simply 
a new edition of the ancients. So what more 
natural than that the characters should be 
modernised, should have modern thoughts 
and feelings put into’them, The historical 
novel does not. take upa story already dealt 
with ; the characters have not to be moulded 
on lines different from some other representa- 
ticn, So the novelist is much freer in his 
movements and the risk of modernising is less. 

We come now to the charge of hypocrisy 
against the historical novel.* The charge 
is partly true so far as some writers are 
concerned. We must think of the anti- 
literary attitude of the so-called scientific 


4 Histovical Novel, p. 26: 
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historians, and we must remember how the 
pioneer of the movement was led on to his 
stand-point through detecting the errors of a 
historical novel. His followers in asserting 
the scientific value of history came more and 
more to make history a branch of study only 
for the select few. By banishing all colour 
and imagination from history, they made it 
as unattractive for the people at large as 
possible. The historian, to justify his creed, 
had to be literally “dryasdust” ; and he 
wrote for a coterie, an academic band. But 
the public had still a craving to know about 
the past, no matter if such knowledge did 
not satisfy the intellectual high-brows of the 
universities, When the historian refused to 
satisfy this hankering, some one else had to 
take up the work and the people felt that the 
historical novel would do, Ido not mean to 
assert that the historical novel had its origin 
in this want. In his essay on the subject, 
Mr, Saintsbury tells us that Xenophon was 
the writer of the first historical novel and one 
may supplement his statement by a reference 
to the classical literature of other lands, 
one may mention the Sanskrit romances. 
dealing with Sriharsa and Udayana. But 
what I mean is that the glut of historical 
novels especially in England in the last half 
of the 19th century is partly explained by 
the withdrawal of the historian from the- 
market-place to the academic closet. It has 
been said of Bulwer Lytton that he under- 
stood better than any other English novelist 
what the public of his time really wanted. 
And it is rather significant that he not only 
wrote several historical novels, but in almost 
each case contended in his Introduction and 
Notes that he had tried to represent faithfully 
the times of his stories. In other words, he 
claimed to take the place of the historian 
with the public. When the historian had 
published his documents or his passionless 
analysis of records, the novelist took them 
up and gave them life and movement. 
People were made to gather their knowledge 
of the past through a study of living men 
and women, the creations of the author. The 
actions of these men and women were taken 
to reflect accurately the past world and the 
public was satisfied with this sorb of 
historical information.* : 

* Lytton’s novels come too early to support 
my contention fully; and I am thinking move 
of some novels of the next generation. 
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But most historical novelists have felt 
that their duty is not to write history, but a 
work of imagination. They are bound by 
facts, to some extent ; but that not so much 
from the view-point of giving an accurate 
historical picture as from that of produc.ng 
an illusion of reality on his readers. 

The fact is that Professor Brandes 
Matthews’ ideas about the function of the 
novelist in general and of the histor:cal 
novelist in particular are very different fom 
ours. He refers with approval to the ilea 
that “many of Scott’s novels are immoral 
because of the falsification of histor cal 
truth.”* He thinks that one great merit of 
the contemporary novel is that we get what 
“the author meant to éeach us” as well as 
some teaching he did not bring forward 
consciously. Speaking of the gradual 
development of fiction he says: “Fiction 
dealt first with the Impossible, then with the 
Improbable, next with the Probable and now 
at last with the Inevitable.”t He refers vith 
apparent contempt to that fiction which is 
“mere story-telling,—the stringing together 
of adventures...... with the wish of forgetting 
life as it is, of getting outside of the scrry 
narrowness of sordid and common-place 
existence into a fairy-land of dreams wkere 
Cinderella always marries Prince Charm- 
-ing.’{ These provide a “drug” for the 
“dissipation” of the reader. “But story- 
telling of this sort is as dangerous as any 
other departure from truth ; and if it ‘takes 
us out of ourselves’ as the phrase is, if it 
supplies the ‘anodyne of dreams’, as a 
British critic calls it, we had best remember 
that the morphine habit once acquired is not 
easily relinquished.”§ The aim of literature, 
—and especially of fiction, is to bring 3un- 
shine into our hearts and to drive moonsaine 
out of our heads.|| 

We must confess that we cannot azree 
with most of these ideas ; that we fail ta see 
any great point in the differentiatioa of 
“Romance” from “Romanticism” and that we 
would rather be ostracised as drug-takers 


* P27, 
+ P, 102 
£ P. 26. 


§ Pp. 100-101 
| P. 106. One would like to ask if the 
realist always brings sunshine ‘into our hearts, 


than lose all enjoyment in some works with 
a great whirling splendour of 2eril and 
achievement, a * wild scene of hercic adven- 
ture, and of emotional ground and ofty 
tumbling,” 


If 


We may now turn to the question oz the 
normal and abnormal in an historizal novel. 
Generally speaking the authors introdtcing 
princes and potentates, generals ard nobles 
have a tendency to leave the humdrum | fe of 
a common day and bring in someshing out 
of the common. It is often an atmosphere of 
war, unrest and disquiet; and there isa 
good reason why the author introduces such 
an atmosphere. He has to bring his king or 
noble, the illustrious great into touch with 
an imaginary figure who found no place in 
the pages of history. In an atmesphere of 
chivalry and war, it is easy to make out the 
unknown knight as important as the world 
famous chieftain. Only one Bertranc du 
Guesclin figures in the pages of hissory ; 
yet surely there were many soldiers of for- 
tune as brave and as chivalrous, who, in 
stories of Cressy, Poitiers and Agincourt, 
might be given as much prominence as_ the 
Black Prince or Henry. The era of the 
machire-gun was not yet begun and the 
personal bravery of a knight mace hin the 
fellow of his leader and prince. Ir peaceful 
times it is different. Then it wou_d he diffi- 
cult for our unknown protagonist to move 
in the same sphere as the prince or king, 
much “ess to figure as an equally impcrtant 
person in the eyes of-the people. Yet once 
bring in the extravagant ideals o- chivalry 
or a tzoublous time and it can be done. Once 
grant that the desire to shine in jousts and 
single combats is as strong in a prmce ag in 
the most insignificant knight so that the 
former willingly places himself on the level 
of the latter or grant that the stress of the 
times reduces the prince to the level of the 
common soldier, we can have our story. 
Thus ‘s possible the association cf Kenneth 
or Ivanhoe with Richard, of Waverley with 
the Young Pretender, of Kiverard with Charles 
JI, of Roland with Mary, of Damian with 
Henry IJ, Or to take other writers, we 
have a similar atmosphere in “Westwari Ho” 
and “Hereward the wake”, in ‘Harold’ and 


* P, 45 
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“The Last of the Barons”, in “Esmond” and 
“Ninety-Three.” One can feel that in the 
days of Drake, Raleigh and Gilbert, there 
may have been many Amyases who were as 
intrepid as the great leaders; in a story of 
the Marlborough Wars asuccessful officer 
may be a distinguished figure even if he is 
no lordling ; in a convulsion like the French 
Revolution, many a Gauvain was as im- 
portant as Danton, Robespierre and Marat. 
Damas is almost equally successful in choos- 
ing his periods. There is the atmosphere of 
stress and trouble ; and in the stories dealing 
with fhe days of Catherine de Medici and 
her children, the actions of his heroes seem 
plausible and probable. So agiin in the 
days of Richelieu and Mazarin, he cam find 
suitable occupations for his main characters, 
though then the atmosphere is more of plots 
and conspiracies than of straightforward 
fighting ; still the former can lead to deeds 
of heroistn and adventure.* In his case as 
in that of Hugo or Scott, Kingsley or Lytton, 
the statement holds good that the author 
trying to make imaginary figures as import- 
ans as princes and potentates finds it con- 
venient to paint a world of storm and stress, 
of war and strife. 

Of course the thing may be worked in 
other ways. A scion of nobility, a successful 
artist cr a professional jester may not have. 
figured in history and yet been a consider- 
abie digure in a king’s court. But it is 
dificult to make such figures interesting and 
attractive in the surroundings of the Court, 
in the atmosphere’ of suspicion and intrigue 
or of jousts and battles. Scott fails to bring 
it off in Migeland Peveril ; Reade understands 
that Gerard can see the Prince and the 
Pope only‘once in his life; Dumas cannot 
keep Chicot the mere jester. 

So it is that in these historical novels 
which bring in princes and rulers as active 
figures in the story,—and such historical no- 
vels are much more numerous than the other 
variety wiere the corporate life of the past-age 
is sought to be brought out,—the atmosphere 
is generally removed from every-day life and 
is what we "may call “romantic.” Of course, 
“romantic” does not necessarily imply war 
and unrest. The atmosphere of Rosalind’s 
Forest of Arden, of Perdita’s Bohemia and 


* We may also think of Vigny’s Oing-Mars, 
dealing with the same period. ae 
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of Miranda’s island is romantic. These are 
further removed from real life than the 
novels; but the novelist’s romantic atmos- 
phere is generally not one of ideal peace and 
quiet, but of ideal trouble and strife. Now 
there is an essential difference between 
Shakespeare’s romantic atmosphere and that 
of these historical novels. In the former the 
scene is in professedly unreal regions where 
the rules of the life of this world do not hold 
good. The forest of Arden and the “isle” of 
Bohemia are spots where we have to resign 
our rational faculties ; anything is possible 
in that serene atmosphere and we are not to 
throw the cold light of our reason on the 
happenings of these scenes. The romantic 
novelist, on the other hand, brings before us. 
scenes which though not drawn from every- 
day life, are such as may have existed with- 
out any violation of the laws of probability 
and reason. The historical novelist, however 
romantic he is, brings before us characters 
the like of which may well have lived in this 
world’ in the past days;in fact, he would 
wish to impress on us that they did exist and. 
his world is a real world to be judged by the 
laws of real life. This point of verisimilitude 
brings in an important question about the art 
of the historical novel and we cannot fully 
discuss it here. For the present we may 
leave this matter with a note on Aristotle’s* 
dictum about the “probable impossible” and 
the “improbable possible.’ What happened 
in the forest of Arden is. impossible in real 
life, but probable in the atmosphere induced ; 
itis not truth to fact, buta different kind 
of truth. What happened in Ivanhoe and The 
Talisman, in Woodstock and The Abbot is quite 
possible, though improbable. The former 
neglects the material conditions of life, but, 
has an inner poetic consistency; the latter 
follows the physical laws of life, but still is 
not as convincing. So Aristotle thought that 
probable impossibilities are to be preferred 
to improbable possibilities. 

The question of probability leads us on to. 
that of the “happy ending” of a novel, the 
question how far this matter troubled the 
writers of the historical novels we have called 
“romantic”; and whether they brought about 
the “happy ending” in a skilful fashion 
or not. 

We find that the historical “novelist has 


Poetics. XXIV. 
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here a great advantage over his  fellow- 
workers; he has no trouble about the deus- 
ex-machinae. He has the illustrious people, 
the men of authority and power who are 
called “historic figures in the back-ground of 
the story. They are involved in the story of 
the fortunes of humbler people ; and with 
the knowledge of the lives of these humbler 
people, they, by virtue of their position in 
the world, can easily set right wrongs, bring 
the victims to punishment and the righteous 
to reward. Henry Ryecroft once performed 
a six-penny worth of miracle for the benefit 
of a weeping street-boy who has just lost a 
coin. For kings and nobles it is as easy to 
adjust the tangled affairs of ordinary men, 
once they get hold of the true state of affairs. 
Of course, the king may havea righteous, 
all- wise councellor, who seeks out the troubles 
of the subjects and makes them known to 
his master, so that through the removal of 
these the fame of his justice may increase. 
Or the king may bea Haroun-al-Rashid or 
a Richard of the Lion Heart, who takes 
pleasure in wandering about in disguise 
among his subjects. He may be a Charles 
Stuart forced to hide his identity while 
flying from his enemies ; or if he is a Henry 
II* ora James I+ he may prefer to havea 
private closet for overhearing what his 
subjects in trouble say. Or he may be an 
Oliver Cromwell to whom sudden impulses 
of mercy are as natural as the strictest rigour 
on occasions. 

Again, if the novelist prefers to employ 
an accident to bring about the happy ending, 
the stress of war or the catastrophe of a 
great historical event may give him opportu- 
nities for it. An Evandale may be skot in 
the nick of time leaving a Morton to claim 
his bride; the wounds of a Spanish war 
may lead an Amyas to an Ayacouara; a 
pestilence may lead { to the reunion of 
separated lovers. 

We have now to see how the historical 
novelist, who prefers to describe the normal 
life of every day, fares in this matter. Reade 
complained in the concluding chapter of the 
Cloister that as the writer of a historical aovel, 
of a work claiming to describe fact as op- 
posed to fiction, he is prevented from scpply- 


* Scott’s Betrothed. 
+ Fortunes of Nigel 
{ Manzoni’s Betrothed, 


ing the suitable happy ending to his etory. 
Those whom the Gods love die young : and 
earthly rewards and punishments are not 
meted out to people as they deserve them. 
As soon as he makes use of an accident to 
divert the proper course of things, he loses 
his claim to be an accurate transcriker of 
real life. When Kingsley describes the life 
of the Alexandria of the early fifth certury, 
he is successful in giving usan impression 
of the every-day life of the time. The lead- 
ing characters may be exceptional in their 
qualities of the head and the heart ; but they 
live ameng and mix with the people to many 
of whom we are introduced. In faces, the 
intellectually great are not avoided by realist 
in the same way as the men of positioa and 
authority, the kings and nobles are. The 
learned and the wise are often she poorest 
and outwardly among the most insignificant 
members of society ; and the. atmosphare in 
which they move need not be removed from 
the ordinary run of life. So we hare the 
corporate life of the age reflected in Typatia 
and affairs run on to the probable tragi> end. 
So again, in The Tale of Two Cities, melodra- 
matic though the work is in certain respects, 
the concluding note is one of infinite pathos. 
Similarity the end of Romola brings outas 
much of the pathos of human life as any 
realistic novel of to-day. 

These novels which resemble tne werks of 
modern realists, in their attempt to briag out 
the average every-day life of men, resemble 
them also in this point of an “unkappy” 
ending. The Last Days of Pompeii is exception- 
al, in a sense. It brings out in a vivid 
manner the life of the citizens of Pompeii just 
before its destruction. The author gives 
flesh and blood to the skeletons dug ap by 
archaeologists ; he restores the colou: and 
paint of houses and streets which had lain 
covered with ashes for nearly two thousand 
years, Yet Lytton is not realistic enough 
to bring things to their probable conclusion ; 
he cannot involve his leading virtuous 
characters in the general catastrophe. He 
rather utilises it to cut the kmot of the 
machinations of the wicked and the good 
are saved fora happy life in the ‘Zuture. 
But the-happy ending is exceptional in the 
historical novels we may call “realistic.” 

One reason why the authors, in these 
novels, do not seek to assign the proper re- 
wards to the virtuous, is that in their effort 
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to paint the corporate life of the times they 
loose their interest in individual characters 
aud their fates : at least, they generally have 
less enetgy than others to concentrate their 
interests on a limited number of figures, 
They cnroose too wide a canvas and diffuse, 
their interests over minor characters whom 
tkey regard as important for their purpose 
of delineating the life of the day. To under- 
stand tie point we have to go more closely 
into the method of work of these novelists, 


In crder to give us an impression of - 


national life, they have to give us characters 
from vazious ranks and classes of society. If 
however the author’s interest is centred in one 
or two individuals, it is difficult to associate 
those with all the numerous characters he 
has to. bring in. So instead of following the 
fortunes of one set of persons, he takes ac- 
ecunt of several sets drawn from different 
spheres of life. Reade’s work is exceptional 
in this respect ; but by making his heroa 
traveller he could bring him into touch with 
a great variety of people. So even with 
only two or three main characters, he could 
achieve his end, But if we examine other 
works of the type, we shall be in a difficulty 
to find out a proper hero in the story. The 
story in Hypatia or Last Days or Tale of 
Two Cities or even in Romola moves about 
several groups of characters who have very 
little of real contact with one another ; and 
itis rather difficult to prevent such a work 
from being invertebrate. 

The work of the other class of our writers 
is comparatively simple. They may follow 
tha‘straightforward biographic method as op- 
posed to what we may call the annalistic one ; 
that is, they may follow the adventures of 
one individual and tell us of other people 
only in so far as they come into contact with 
him. I refer to the method of Waverley, Old 
Mortality, The Abbot, in fact of most of the 
novels of Scott,* of Westward Ho and numer- 
ous other works we may place in this one 
group. The author may give us one or two 
introducczory scenes, bringing in a number of 
people ; but he concentrates our interest 
almost immediately on one individual,t and 

. for the rast of the work we follow his doings. 
The. extreme instance of this method is the 


* Ivanhoe is a notable exception, 


+t We may compare Sardou’s method of intro- 
ductory scenes in his plays. 
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autobiographic novel, of which Lorna Doone 
isa good instance, while Esmond and a part 
of the Virginians may be said to follow it. 
Here the main character is supposed to be 
narrating his story in the first person, and 
surely it is moré difficult to conduct.the story 
in this way since it leaves the author little 
freedom to bring in any incidents which the 
hero may miss or any characters not directly 
connected with him. If he wants to intro- 
duce such incidents and characters, he has 
to put long narratives into the lips of some 
characters and the story naturally suffers, 
So in the usual course of things, the author 
narrates the story, telling us mainly about 
one person, but leaving himself at liberty to 
digress on some occasions, if he feels that 
there ate some things which the reader 
should know, but which should for the time 
being, be hidden from the leading character, 

In this connection we may touch on the 
possibilities of the two types of historical 
novels for plot-construction and characterisa- 
tion. From what we have seen of the two 
ways of story-telling, we may be sure that 
the author with his interest in one or two 
individuals has a much better chance of 
constructing a coherent plot. In fact, the 
author who wishes to depict the atmosphere 
of the times has to tell not one story, but 
several. A dramatist trying to combine a 
sub-plot with the main one has a more 
difficult task than one attempting to round 
off one compact thing. So a novelist trying 
to tell several stories at once is at a disadvan- 
tage. He may succeed in attracting ‘the 
reader’s attention to all these different 
threads; but the danger of incoherence is 
certainly great. 

So far as the construction of a plot gos 
the danger for a novelist, following the 
fortunes of one individual, is somewhat 
different. Ina novel we do not expect the 
same close-knit plot asina drama, Yet if 
the novelist starts off to tell the whole of 
the life-story of the hero, if he starts from 
the hero’s birth and goes through his child- 
hood and youth to old age and death, he 
naturally overloads his story. We do not 
demand that the story should be only that 
of the hero’s fortunes ata critical point of 
life, but we want that for a good plot, the 
main part of the story should move quickly. 
There may be a prologue, a story of child- 
hood ; and- an epilogue, a story of marriage 
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or death ; but the central part of the story 
must not be drawn ont over a lengthy period 
of time. For one thing the man, we are 
interested in, cannotremain the same man 
at all periods of his life ; and in a good uovel 
we generally want the story of one mar and 
not of several, though these latter may bear 
the same name. 

For the historical novelist, this matier is 
allthe more important, The central charac- 
ter, who is a creation of the author’s imagi- 
nation, is brought into touch with hissoric 
figures who are placed in the background. 
We have noticed that the hero, being in an 
humbler sphere of life, cannot be a fellow of 
the prince or leader of men under ordinary 
conditions. So just as the novelist takes up 
inthe nation’s story a period of unrsual 
incidents, soin the life of an individual he 
has to choose a critical period. The hero 
moves in the company of the historic figures 
for only a limited period of his life ; anc our 
novelist’s main business should be to tel the 
story of that part of his life, Thus ir Old 
Mortality, Scott does not tell us of the first 
meeting of Morton with Edith, the story of 
their early love,—in fact, nothing of Mor:on’s 
life till the period when by the force of 
circumstances he is brought into touch with 
historic figures ; and the novelist does not 
go beyond the point where Morton’s 
activities in an historical affair had to cease, 
he simply adds an epilogue to describe his 
subsequent fortunes. The best plota of 
historical novels are thus constructed and we 

‘may verify it in numerous cases. We may 
take Waverley, The Abbot, Quentin, Talisman, 
Woodstock, The Three Musketeers, Twenty 
Years After and other instances : and we chall 
find it true. The charm of Esmond ané the 
Virginians is not in a well-knit plot ; anc we 
may have a very good novel without it. But 
plot-construction is surely an important 
factor in the novelist’s craft. 

In plot-construction, then, the novslist 
interested in the average life of the past is 
decidedly weak. In general terms we may 
say that this isa weakness of most, of the 
modern novels which are called “realisiic.” 
But at leasta good many of them shcwa 
deep insight into human character ; anc we 
have another, catchphrase, the “psychological 
novel.” In such works the action does not 
progress ; the figures remain more or less 
static. But we have a close and detailed 
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analysis of the feelings of the main characters 
we have disquisitions on emotions and a 
dissection of the human heart and mind. 
We Go not read Dostoieffsky’s Criine and 
Punishment or Gjellerupp’s Minna or Bour- 
get’s Woman's Soul or even Conrad’s Rescue 
for tae story. We are interested in the 
struggle in a person’s mind at a crisis cf life, 
we recall what our own emotions were at a 
similar crisis, and verify the one by the other. 
The interest of these works is the same as of 
many of Browning’s works,—of Paracelsus 
and Sordello. 


What we normally understand by sharac- 
terisation is not this elaborate psychological 
analysis. We are shown how a mar acts 
under various conditions of life ; and from 
this we arrive at an estimate of his rature 
and probably can guess how he would have 
acted if he were placed under circumstances 
we imagine for him. Let us take wp our 
author who has chosen a troubled per:od of 
a naton’s history. There is unrest and 
strife,—probably civil war and party strcggle. 
Our kero is probably a man who has decide- 
ed leanings, neither the one way nor the 
other. He chooses one side and we are ziven 
to understand why he chooses that side. We 
do not go through the whole gamut of his 
emotions ; we do not hear his “to be or not 
to be’; the author does not trouble to vivi- 
sect him for our benefit, Moreover, at such 
moments, quick action is necessary for the 
man; ke does act and partly shows us what 
stuff ae is made of. Then follow triamph 
and defeat,—-it does not matter which comes 
before the other. kui we see our man in 
both sets of conditions and decide his destiny 
for ocrselves, but follow our author to the 
end o: his story and are satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with it. But we know our man and 
understand him through and througk. If 
the author is able to give us this know:edge 
of his hero, we say he is successful in draw- 
ing that character. * 

Ths is what our historical novelist 
interested solely in individual figures can do 
for the painting of character. Unfortuntely 


* Some critics love the two words,“subjective” 
and “objective”. They would probably explain 
the method of the psychological novel as sudject- 
ive ani the other as objective. As I ¢o not 
understand these words, I have preferred to 
describe it in my own way. 
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he does rot always proceed in this way. He 
sometimes tries to give us a list of the cha- 
racteristics of his figures when he is introduc- 
ing them. We condemn this method as 
feebla for two reasons: First, if the author 
is really going tq tell the story of the man’s 
acsions, we shall surely see how he acts and 
thence d2duce what sort of a man he is. The 
author, by his introductory description of 
the verson’s attributes seems to tell us that 
he has no faith in our powers of simple 
infersnce. We resent this lack of faith and 
feel we have been treated like children. 
Secondly, if the author gives us the abstract 
description first and then proceeds to justify 
this description, as it were, by the story of 
tha man’s actions. We feel that the latter 
have been made to order, we regard the 
author’s creation, not as a humau figure, but 
asa puppet moved by strings. 

Scott sometimes falls into this error ; but 
there is nothing in the nature of the historic- 
a: novel as such to prevent “objective” 
character-painting. But where the novelist’s 
aim is tc reproduce corporate life, the indivi- 
duals ate but the means to an end,—rot the 
end itself. Thus we may expect a neglect 
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in painting character ; we may fear that his 
creations will be vague, unrecognisable 
objects. As a matter of practice, however, 
we find their portraits fairly distinguishable, 
though perhaps without the full length they 
might otherwise have. The reason is that 
for understanding a ma:°->nature, what is 
needed is not an abundaut but a signifi- 
cant mass of evidence.* We can know a 
man’s real nature on seeing his conduct in 
two or three instances, provided the instances 
are wellchosen. Thus Sidney Carton who 
appears in the story only at rare intervals is 
one of the best known characters in all 
Dickens’ works. Denys of Burgundy is an 
immortal figure of fiction. Romola can give 
us several such examples. In short, just as 
we have in Scott’s novels, many well-drawn 
figures of minor characters, so we have 
successful character-sketches of men and 
women in novels whose primary aim is not to 
give pictures of individuals, but of nations. 


N. K. SIDHANTA, 


* We may think of some of Shakespeare’s 
minor characters and remember in how few 
lines he sketches Barnardine or Virgilia. 
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LORD MORLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
( 2) 


EF shall now make some extracts from 
Lord Morley’s correspondence, and leave 
the readers to judge how sound his 

opinions on Indian questions usually were. 
“Suppose the designs of the extreme men are 
as mischievous, impracticable and sinister as 
anybody pleases. Call them a band of plotters, 
agitators, what you will, Is that any reason why 
we should at every turn back up all executive 
aathority through thick and thin, wise or silly, 
righ or wrong ? Surely that is the very way to 
p-ay the agitator’s game. It really sets up his 
ease for him. Everybody warns us that a new 
spirit is growing and spreading over India. 
Lawrence, Chirol, Sidney Low, all sing the same 
song: ‘You cannot go on governing in the same 
spirit ; you. have got to deal with the Congress 
party and Congress principles, whatever you may 


think of them: be sure that before long the 
Mahometans will throw in their lot with Cogress- 
men against you,’ and so forth and so forth. 


That is what they all ery out.” 


“My firm principle is that if any official 
resigns because he cannot have his way, I (if it 
be my business) will definitely accept his resig- 
nation...Your [Fuller's] policy was not recom- 
mended by success. You talk of the injury to 
prestige caused by the acceptance of your 
resignation. You should have thought of that 
before you resigned. The responsibility is yours. 
I don’t believe it is for the good of prestige to 
back up every official whatever he does, right 
or wrong.” : 

“In this country, what I firmly believe to be 
a wholly disproportionate stir is worked up 
about Unrest in India whenever some wretched 
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riot is reported. Everything is put under a 
microscope, and a whole horde of old Anglo- 
Indians pounce down with alarmist.letters.” 
. “... Forgive me for saying that all this military 
analogy from Fortress and Glacis strikes me as 
essentially misleading, or at any rate narrow 
and partial, and the result of it is to make the 
Government of Ind‘, as it always is, and always 
will be (except \.uen by the merey of Heaven 
there is an accidental Secretary of State of she 
opposite persuasion in power), virtually and by 
the natural drawbacks of the position what I 
will call for short and without offence Jingo. I 
think this mischievous for several reasons, and 
among others because this sort of absorptior in 
military apprehensions, forecasts, and the like, 
withdraws the best and mostcapable minds in 
Government from the vast problems lying cut- 
side the master idea of a Fortress. In.a poor 
country like India, economy is as much an 
element of defence as guns and forts, anc to 
concentrate your vigour and vigilance upon 
guns and forts, and upon a host of outlying 
matters in Tibet, Persia, the Gulf, ete., which only 
secondarily and indirectly concern you even as 
garrison, seems to me a highly injurious disper- 
sion from the other and more important worl: of 
an Indian Government. Then again, notw-th- 
standing all you say about the Man on the spot, 
I humbly reply that this is just what the G. cf I. 
‘is not. China, Persia, Turkey, Russia, France, 
Germany—I have never been able to understend, 
and never shall understand, what advanteges 
the G. of I. has for comprehending the play 
of all these factors in the great game of Empire. 
On the contrary, the G. of I. is by no means 
the Man on the spot. That, I say again, is just 
what the G. of I. is not. The other day I 
read over again a memo. sent tome by your 
Foreign Department a year or more ago tpon 
the Baghdad Railway. Really it was painfully 
wide of the mark. J am sure that if you think 
of it you will see that it could not be anything 
else. Your Foreign Office is and must be what I 
will venture to call provincial.” 

“We worked hard at your’ Press Act...I dare 
say it is as sensible in its way as other Press Acts, 
or as Press Acts can ever be. But nobody will be 

~dore ready than you to agree that the forces with 
which we are contending are far too subtle, deep, 
and diversified to be abated by making sedisious 
leading articles expensive. There are important 
sentences in your official telegram that show how 
much of the poison is entirely out of our reach.... 
Neither I nor my Council would have sanctioned 
it, if there had been no appeal in some due form 
to a court of.law, and you tell me thai you 
would have had sharp difficulties in your own 
Council.” [This safeguard proved in the sequel, 
as we all know, to be quite-illusory. ] 
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“At this point they have just sent me your 
press telezram of yesterday. It startles me 
that even hard Tchinovniks like your—and your— 


should so far forget that they are the servants 


and agents of Parliament in a free country, and 
should dream that a Secretary of State could live 
one hour after the assembling of. Parliament 
who should have assented to these new provis:ons. 
I see that—says that this drastic power of 
muzzling an agitator will save the necessity of 
‘urging deportation’. He must have forgctten 
what I very explicitly told him that I would not 
sanction deportation except for a man of whom 
there was solid reason to believe that viclent 
disorder was the direct and deliberately planned 
result of his action. Who are these —and— P 
The very men who resisted you in your Arundel 
reforms—the most admirable and prudent 
thing that has been done in our time! The 
very men, or sort of men, who urged us to take 
advantage of disorder at Lahore and Pindi, as a 
plea for dropping Arundel reforms !...I daresay 
these executive gentlemen (who are so ready 
with compliments to one another for sagacity, 
experience, and all other virtues) can dispose of 
them [some of the most delicate and thorny 
points in the whole range of law and politics} in 
a week cr an hour. But then they have the 
advantage of not having to argue and defend 
their proposals. I am not in so happy a pos:tion. 
Thave often told you of my wicked thcught 
that Strafford was an ideal type, both for 
governor of Ireland in the seventeenth century, 
and governer of India in the twenfieth century. 
Only they cut off poor Strafford’s head, and his 
idea of government has been in mighty disfavour 
ever since. My decision will have reachec you 
by wire ere this, but I shall be much surprised 
if it is anything else than a flat veto.” 

“The former proposal to pass a general Press 
law to be put in force exclusively on the initia- 
tive of the military authorities was, I should 
guess, about as stiff a dose as ever was proffered 
to a British minister within a hundred years. 
But this notion of turning a private meeting 
into a public one almost beats it! And the 
notion of giving the Lt. Governor or other 
authority the vight of forbidding a speaker 
whose views he dislikes to open his mouth ina 
given area! Let—go for an honest guillotine and 
have done with it.” 

“Tf I know anything in the world, it is the 
record and working of Irish Coercion since 1881, 
and the notion in the present parliamentary 
circumstances, and with me of all menin the 
universe asthe Secretary of State, of our being 
a party to a new law authorising ‘detention 
without trial’ is really too absurd to be thought 
of. The venerable. Regulation of 1818 is not 
easily swallowed, and a new version of itis o 
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dream that a shrewd man like B—should be too 
wideawake to nurse in his head for a single 
minute.” 

{ Referring to Krishnavarma, the Editor of 
the Indian Sociologist which used to be pub- 
lished from Paris after it had been hunted out of 
England.| “It occurs to some people that we 
might ask the French government to deal with 
K—. But it is quite hopeless, and we should 
certainly be asked to remember John Bull’s 
ehelter and encouragement to Poles, Hungarians, 
Italian Carbonari, and all the other swarms of 
political refugees for the last eighty or a 
hundred years. You could not be perfectly sure 
of a conviction even from a British Jury. The 
vile murder of poor Wyllie has no doubt done a 
good deal to dissipate this sort of sentiment, 
stili Liberty of the Press is a powerful faith, 
and so it ought to be.” 

“The ex-Anglo-Indian, with plenty of time 
cn his hands, and a horrible facility of penman- 
ship, fies to the newspapers in most lively voci- 
feration, above the familiar signatures of 
‘Indicus alien’, ‘One who knows’ and so forth. 
Then, more sensible and. more serious, are the 
various orders of Money-Changers, who are in- 
terested in Indian loans of all kinds. That they 
should watch us with anxious eyes is in the 
natural order of things; and so it is that they 
should curse us for want of vigour and all the 
other fing words in that specious vocabulary. 
Weill, I am as much for vigour as they are, but 
I am not going to admit that vigour is the 
same thing as Pogroms. When I read of the 
author (or. printer) of a ‘seditious pamphlet’ 
being punished with seven years of transporta- 
tion, I feel restive......... Then—is said to have 
sentenced some political offenders (so-called) to 
be flogged. That, as I am advised, is not author- 
ised by the law either as it stood, or as it will 
stand under flogging provisions as amended. 
Here also I have called for the papers, and we 
shail sea.—said to me this morning, ‘you see, 
the great executive officers never like or trust 
jawyers. ‘I'll tell you why,’ I said, “és 
because chey don't Icke or trust law: they in their 
hearts believe before all else the virtues of will 
and arbitrary power.’ ‘That system may have 
worked in its own way in old days, and in those 
days the people may have had no particular 
objection to arbitrary rule, But, as you have 
said to me scores of times, the old days are gone 
and the new times breathe a new spirit ; and we 
cannot carry on upon the old maxims.” 

“T must confess to you that I am watching 
with the deepest concern and dismay the 
thundering sentences that are now being passed for 
sadition, etc. I read to-day that stone-throwers 
tn Bombay are getiing twelve months! This is 
yveally outrageous. [What, one wonders, would 
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Lord Morley have thought of some of the sentences 
passed during the Non-co-operation movement ?] 
The sentences on the two Tinnevelly-Tuticorin 
men are wholly indefensible—one gets trans- 
portation for life, the other for ten years....such 
sentences! They-cannot stand. I cannot on 
any terms whatever consent to defend such 
monstrous things. I do therefore urgently 
solicit your attention to these wrongs and follies. 
We must keep order, but eacess of severity 
is not the path to order. On the contrary, it is 
the path to the bomb.” 

“You wari me against ‘disapproval at home 
of severe sentences,’ and you draw mea vivid 
picture of the electric atmosphere of the daily 
life around you, and of the dangerous inflamma- 
tion of racial antipathies. Vivid—but Pm sure 
not a single shade too vivid for the plain facts. 
I wish you would in your next letter tell me the 
end cf the story of the young Corporal who in a 
fit of excitement shot the first Native he met. 
What happened to the Corporal P Was he put 
on his trial P Was he hanged ? I cannot but 
honotr Curzon for his famous affair with the 
9th Lancers, so far as I have correctly heard the 
story. Ifwe are not strong enough to prevent 
Murdszr then our Pharisaic glorification of the 
sterti justice of the British Raj is nonsense. And 
the fundamental question for you and for me 
to-day is whether the excited Corporal and the 
angry Planter are to be the arbiters of our 
policy. True, we should be fools to leave ont 
of account the deep roots of feeling that the 
angry Planter represents and stands for. On the 
other hand, is it not idle for us to pretend to the 
Natives that we wish to understand their senti- 
ment, and satisfy the demands of ‘honest reform- 
ers,’ and the rest of our benignant talk, and 
yet silently acquiesce in all these violent sentenc- 
esP You will say to me, ‘these legal proceed- 
ings are at bottom acts of war against rebels, and 
locking a rebel up for life is more affable and 
polite than blowing him from a gun: you 
must not measure such sentences by the ordina- 
ry standards of a law court; they are the 
natural and proper ‘penalties for Mutiny, and 
the Judge on the bench is really the Provost- 
Marshal in disguise’. Well, be itso. But if you 
push me into a position of this sort...then I- 
drop Reforms. I won’t talk any more of the 
New Spirit of the Times, and I'll tell Asquith 
that I’m not the man for the work, and that 
what it needs, if he can put his hand on bim, is 
a good, sound, old-fashioned Eldonian Secretary 
of State. Pray remember that there is to be a 
return of these sentences laid before 
Parliament. They will be diseussed and some 
body will have to defend them. That somebody 
Twon’t be. Meanwhile things will move, or 
may move, and we shall see where we stand 
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when the time comes.—writing to me by the last 
mail, says this: ‘If the situation took a turn for 
the worse, I wonder if you would support me % the 
deportation of two or three dangerous men ?’ ete. 
I have replied to this cool demand for a 
number of blank letéres de cachet, given under 
my hand, to be filled in at discretion, by saying 
that ‘no resort to this proceeding must be taken 
without previous reference to me, with a full 
statement of the case’....However, I fervently 
hope that jthings will not take a turn for the 
worse. Anyhow, it is silly to be in such a hurry 
to root out the tares as to pluck up half your 
wheat at the same time. If we have any claim 
to be men of large views, itis our duty not to 
yield without resistance to the passions and 
violences of a public that is apt to take narrow 
views. Clemency Canning was a great man 
after all.” 

“You cannot expect people here to give a 
blank cheque to all the officials and magissrates 
in India. It is they—people here—who are 
responsible; it is to them, and not merely to the- 
Government of India, to whom the destinzes of 
India have been entrusted. They cannot [so 
long, of course, as the responsibility is not trans- 
ferred to the Indians themselves] delegate their 
imperial duty to their agents wholesale. The 
British public never have abdicated, and I fer- 
vently trust they never will, You speak of our 
-having ‘too much respect for the doctrines of 
the Western world quite unsuited to the East.’ 
I make bold to ask you what doctrines? There 
is no doctrine that 1 know of involved in zegard- 
ing, for instance, transportation for life ia such 
a case as Tinnevelly, as a monstrous outzage on 
common-sense. And what are we in India for ? 
Surely in order to implant—slowly, prrdently, 
judiciously —those ideas of justice, law, humanity, 
which are the foundation of our own civilization? 
It makes me sick when I am told that—or— 
would make short work of seditious writers and 
spouters. I can imagine a certain potentate 
[the Amir of Afganistan P] answering me—if I 
were to hint that boiling offenders in oil, cutting 
their throats like a goat, blowing them from a 
gun for small peculation, were rather dubious 
proceedings~—that I was a bewildered sentimental- 
ist, with a brain filled by a pack of nonsense 
quite unsuited to the Hast.” 

“The réduction of the salt duty will certainly 
please everybody here, and I am persuaded that 
it is right, if there is to be any decency in taxa- 
tion at all. As to opium, of course, J know your 
difficulties, and I understand your sensitiveness 
—financial sensitiveness, 1 mean. But I confess 
that it jars,on me when [ see in the Tvrves news- 
paper and elsewhere (not quite excluding commu- 
nications from the Govt. of Injia) so 
much cynical incredulity as to there being any 


sincerity in Chinese professions. I see nothing 
to shake my faith in what Satow told me, that 
there is a large and powerful body of honest 
anti-opium people in China.” 

“You say that a crisis will come one of these 
days, ‘if the Government of India is not given 
a free hand to rule the country they undersiand’: 
Let me note in passing that this is what Fuller 
argues about E. Bengal....It is also what Curzon 
proclaimad in all sorts of ways and places, and 
it is what his own party cabinet would never 
allow, and they even let him resign rather than 
accept. This notion of the ‘free hand’ is really 
against both letter and spirit of law and sonsti- 
tution. It cannot be.” 

“Your mention of Martial Law in yoar last 
private letter really makes my flesh creep. I 
have imagination enough, and sympathy enough, 
thoroughly to realise the effect on men’s minds 
of the present manifestation of the spirit of 
murder. But martial law, which is onl~ a fine 
name for the suspension of all law, world not 
snuff out murder clubs in India, any moze than 
the same sort of thing snuffed them out in 
Jtaly, Russia or Ireland. The gang of Dublin 
Invincibles was reorganised when Parnall and 
the rest were locked up and the Coercior Act in 
full blast. On the other hand, it would put at 
once an end to the policy of rally:ng the 
Moderates, and would throw the gams in the 
long run wholly into the hands of the extremists. 
I say nothing of the effect of such a Procla- 
mation upon public opinion, either in Pazliament 
here or in other countries. It may be necessary, 
for anything I know, some day or otner, but 
to-day it would be neither more nor less than a 
gigantic advertisement of national failure.” 

“The news has just come in that the Con- 
gress, so far from being ‘flat,’ has gone <o pieces, 
which isthe exact opposite of flat, mo doubt. 
For it means, I suppose, the victory of Extremist 
over Moderate, going no further at tais stage 
than the break-up of the Congress, but pointing 
to a future stage in which the Congress will 
have become an extremist organisation ” 

“My assent to deportation has atored for all 
youthful indiscretions in Burke’s dire3tion, and 
Curzon magnanimously received me into the 
bosom of the Imperlalistic Church...,.....One 
thing I beseech you to avoid,—a szrgle case of 
investigation in the absence of the accused. We 
may argue as much as we like about it, and there 
may be no substantial injustice in it, but it has 
an ugly continental, Austrian, Russian look 
about it...One last word about the eterral subject 
of Deportations. I chanced to spy 1 sentence 
the other day in a letter of—(not to me) which 
ran as follows: ‘I have not the slichest doubt 
of his (Native’s) very dangerous infiuance as an 
organiser, and of his sympathy with acts of 
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violence. I confess that it alarms me that a 
capable man like him should suppose that the 
fact of his having no doubt of another man’s 
sympathy with something constitutes the shadow 
cf a justification for locking him up without 
charge oz trial. You may take my word for it, 
my dear Viceroy, thatif we do not use this 
harsh weapon with the utmost care and scruple— 
aways, where the material ts dubious, giving the sus- 
pected man the benefit of the doubt.—You may de- 
pend upon it, I say, that both you and I will be 
called to severe account, even by the people who 
are now &pplauding us (quite rightly) for vigour 
senile some of the best of our own men are getting 
uneasy. The point taken is the failure to tell 
tke deportee what he is arrested for; to detain 
him without letting him know exactly why ; to 
give him no chance of clearing himeelf......1 
won't follow you into Deportation. You state 
your case with remarkable force, I admit. But 
then 1 ccmfort myself, in my disquiet at differ- 
ing from you, by the reflection that perhaps the 
Srenish Viceroys in the Netherlands, the Aus- 
trian Viceroy in Venice, the Bourbon in the two 
Sicilies, and a Governor or two in the old Ameri- 
can Colonies, used reasoning not wholly dissimi- 
lar and not much less forcible. Forgive this 
aftronting parallel.........This brings one to the 
Deporiees. The question between us two upon 
this matter may, if we don’t take care, become 
what the Americans would call ugly. I won't 
repeat the general argument about deportation. 
I have fought against those here who regarded 
such a rescrt to the Regulation of 1818 as inde- 
fensible. So, per contra, I am ready just as 
stouily to fight those who wish to make this 
arbitrary detention for indefinite periods a 
regular weapon of government. Now your pre- 
sens position is beginning to approach this. 
You have nine men locked up a year ago by 
lettre de cachet, because you believed them to be 
criminally connected with criminal plots, and 
because you expected their arrest to check these 
plots. For a certain time it looked as if the 
coup were effective, and were justified by the 
resuli. In all this, | think we were per- 
fectiy righs [ because Morley himself had a 
hand in it?]. Then you come by and by upon 
what you regard as a great anarchist conspiracy 
for sedition and murder, and you warn me that 
you may socn apply me for sanction of further 
arbitrary arzest and detention on a large scale. 
I asx whether this process implies that through 
the nine detenus you have found out a murder- 
plot contrived, not by them, but by other people. 
You say, ‘wa admit that being locked up they 
can have no share in these new abominations; 
but their cortinued detention will frighten evil- 
doers generally.’ That’s the Russian argument: 
by packing cff trainloads of suspects to Siberia 
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we'll terrify the anarchists out of their wits, and 
all will come out right. That policy did not 
work out brilliantly in Russia, and did not 
save the lives of the Trepoffs, nor did it 
save Russia from a Duma, the very thing that 
the Trepoffs and the rest of the ‘offs’ deprecated 
and detested.” 

“What you say of the difficulty you have in 
really knowing the inner state of things in the 
mofussil, limited as you must be for the most 
part to official surroundings, goes to the root of 
our difficulties, doesn’t it ?...After all, you may 
at least rejoice in the indirect influence that 
you are exercising for good. You may not hearall 
about the mofussil, but the mofussil and that un- 
sympathetic tribe, the Anglo-Indians of Calcutta, 
etc., hear all about you ; so do the Native Princes. 
And what they hear is dead against bully- 
ing and overmeddling and racial arrogance and 
social exclusiveness.” 

Morley’s opinion on prominent men connected 
with India whom he had met is almost always 
right, and to the point. About none does he 
speak so highly, and so often, as Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, and he parted with him with great regret, 
at the earnest importunities of Lord Minto, who 
wanted him to preside over the Calentta High 
Court. Among civilians, he liked Sir Herbert 
Risley best, no doubt owing fo his intellectual 
attainments. Bishop Lefroy, and the Aga Khan, 
were among those who made an excellent im- 
pression on him. So also the Prime Minister of 
Nepal. Of Gokhale he writes: “Yesterday I had 
my fifth and final talk with Gokhale. He has a 
politician’s head; appreciates executive respon- 
sibility ; has an eye for the tactics of practical 
common-sense. He made no secret of his ulti- 
mate hope and design—India to be on the foot- 
ing of a self-governing colony. I equally 
made no secret of my conviction, that for many 
a day to come,—long beyond the short span of 
time that may be left to us—this was a mere 
dream.” Of Lord Roberts he says: “lord 
Roberts is always a good friend of mine 
in every way, but he claims to know Indian 
affairs and Indian people better than anybody, 
and ina certain sense his claim may be true, 
but he still hangs on the Mutiny time 
without consciousness of the hundred changes 
that are sweeping over the stage. You will 
find yourself astounded when you return home 
and see how common—nay, how universal,—is 
this curious belatedness of mind, and specially 
among those who have, or think they have, a 
right to dogmatise about India.” Of Lord Kitch- 
ener he vwrites as follows : ‘“He has the poorest 
possible opinion of your council, not as an insti- 
tution, but of its present members. He talked 
about the Partition of Bengal in a way that rather 
made ine open my eyes ; for although he hardly 
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went so far as to favour reversal, he was perstad- 
ed that we must do some thing in bringing the 
people of the two severed portions into some 
species of unity.” The king, it may not be 
generally known, was very keen about appoint- 
ing him Viceroy in succession to Lord Minto. 
But Lord Morley was dead against it, and even 
threatened resignation if his Majesty’s wishes 
were complied with. It may be mentioned in 
passing that there was no greater opponent to 
the proposal to appoint an Indian to the Vicer>y’s 
Executive Council than his Majesty. Re Lord 
Kitchener's proposed appointment as Viceroy, 
Morley says as follows: “My whole point was 
that the impression made on India by sending 
your greatest soldier to follow Reforms would 
make them look like a practical paradox.” 

In how many different ways the lynx-eyed 
rulers of India prevent the real truth adout 
themselves and England from filtering dowr to 
India, is well known to those who have followed 
the history of bioscope films, newspaper discus- 
sions on war-babies, English propaganda work 
in America, and the suppression of literature un- 
favourable to British rule. Here is an instance 
culled from Morley’s letters: “Yesterday, as it 
happens, I had a letter from Aldis Wright, vice- 
master of Trinity, reporting an opinion of 
Cowell, the famous Sanskrit scholar (or was it 
Arabic), that we should do well to strika out 
Macaulay’s Essays or Clive and Hastings from 
the text-books commended to the ingermuous 
youth of India.” Morley thought the idea sensible 
and it has, we believe, been carried out in prac- 
tice, but has it succeeded in suppressing the 
truth ? If anything, Indians are now more fully 
alive than everto the enormities perpetrated by 
those two heroes of England. 


The agitation raised by the Mahomedans for 
full communal representation on the Corncils 
was carried too far to please Lord Morley “I 
am quite sure,” he says, “that it was high time 
to put our foot definitely down and to let them 
know that the process of haggling has goze on 
long enough, come what may.” Finding Lord 
Minto endeavouring to draw this red herring 
across the trail of the Reforms, he gives him a 
bit of his mind: “I won’t follow you agair into 
our Mahometan dispute. Only I respecifully 
remind you once more that if was your sarly 
speech about their extra claims that first started 
the M. hare. Iam convinced my decision was 
best.” * 


* “To follow the fashion of British journalists 
during the war, ‘there ig no harm now in saying’ 
that the Deputation was a ‘command’ 
performance.” Mr. Mohammad Ali’s Presidential 
Address, Coconada Congress, 
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* Morley’s estimate of moderates and extremists 
ison the whole true enough. “Moderates are 
always at a disadvantage. The same forces 
that begin the move, continue their propulsive 
power. The only question is whether by doing 
what we canin the Moderate direction, we can 
draw the teeth of the extremists. This depends 
on local conditions of all corts, both superficial 
and deep, which I don’t pretend tc have gresped, 
and which probably you, though on the spot, 
don’t pretend either,” 

Regarding the rules framed by the Gcvern- 
ment of India under the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
Morley had no illusions. The Indian Press and 
public loudly protested against leaving this 
power to the Government of India but Morley 
overruled these protests, only to find thas the 
rules had done their work of stifling the reforms, 
and in the following extract we find his own 
estimate, which also represents the verciét of 
history, on the value of his reforms: “I 
admire the industry, patience, acuteness, and 
comprehension made manifest in the great mass 
of material that has now come into my Lands. 
But itis a truly awful example of the way in 
which, as I have heard a million times, the 
Indian machine toils and travails. A very 
summary survey makes me wonder whether we 
shall not be laughed out of court for producing 
mouse from the labowring mountain [Italics ours]. 
We shall have to go both wider and lower. 
Moreove> we must make the thing ¢nteresting 
—if we can— and as it stands, partly from the 
unconscionable time that :as been consumed, it 
has somehow got astale sort of flavour, lixe the 
children of Israel’s manna after the second day... 
At this pace Lord Grey’s Reform Bill o2 1832 
would Eave become law in 1859, or 186C, and 
Nottingham and Bristol blazing all the time.” 

To close our suvey of one of the greatest 
figures in English politics who is now no more, 
Lord Mcrley’s heart was all right, and though a 
man of his high intellectaal calibre and nttain- 
ments would resent this observation most, it 
was his head which was lacking. He read his 
history aright in most instances, but he erred 
in thinking that Indian human nature differed 
from its Western prototype, and also in imagin- 
ing that by allowing . all sorts of considerations 
to act as a brake on his forward policy, he was 
teaching a lesson on sobriety and moderazion in 
politics. The sequel shows that he was aggregi- 
ously wrong. The Partition of Bengal, which 
he had treated as a “settled fact,” was upset by 
his suecessor, and the nucleus of responsible 
government for India, the feasibility of which 
his imagination could not foresee, was Jaid only 
twelve years after he vacated his chair ‘n the 
India office. 

And yet, before we lay down the study of 
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his life, as revealed in the pages of this autobio- 
graphical memoir one word more is required to 
do justice to the complete man. The statesman 
who could attend a cabinet meeting in the 
morning where the fate of empires was being 
decided, discuss matters of state with royalty in 
the afternoon, attend a brilliant function in the 
evening where half the notabilities of Europe had 
gathered together and end the full day with an 
hour or two of one of the Latin classics or some 
pieces of Wordsworth of which he wrote: 
“These are among the pieces that make Words- 
worth a poet to live with: he repairs the daily 
wear and tear,puts back what the fret of the day 
had rubbed thin or rubbed off, sends us forth in 
the morning zwhole’—the man who could do all 
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this, and write books fnll of political wisdom, 
and retain a warm corner in his heart for the 
down-trodden and the oppressed, and see through, 
and override, to some extent, the machinations 
of a powerful bureaucracy which grinds down 
an alien people in a distant land,and at the 
same time live a private life which was without 
fear and without reproach in the obscurity of 
what he calls his Tuscan Villa, at Wimbledon, 
was taken all inall,a manof whom England 
had just reason to be proud, and standing beside 
his grave no Indian need dispute the sobriquet 
of ‘honest’ bestowed upon him by the popular 
voice of his own country. 


POLITICUS. 


CHRIST AND INDIA 


By C. F. ANDREWS. 


the time when I first started ont on my 

first journey from England to India in 
ordar to teach as a missionary the principles of 
Christianity to the Indian people. This work 
began in the Cambridge University Mission in 
Delhi, where I became a professor at St. Stephen’s 
‘College under Principal Rudra. Since then, the 
experience of India has been a strange reversal of 
all the things that I had anticipated. Instead of 
‘being a teacher I have had to be a learner, 
‘learning my lessons with great difficulty and 
perplexity. To narrate my story very shortly, I 
‘have been learning year'after year to understand 
the true meaning of Christ from those who are 
not called Christians. I have found them often 
more truly Christian than those who are called 
by Christ’s name. 

My three greatest teachers in more recent 
years have been Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma 
Gendhi, and one at Santiniketan, the eldest 
brotter of the Poet, whom we reverently call 
our Barodada. These three have taught me; 
more by their inner life and character—than by 
any spoken words,—the meaning of Christ and 
his Cross. There was also one who is now dead, 
a Musalman, called Munshi Zaka Ullah, who 
showed me by the beauty of his own life what 
Christ’s own character must have been like in 
its meekness and humility. Besides these, that 
have helped me in a special manner, there have 


I is now more than twenty years ago since 


been many Indian friende, who have represented 
to me again and again the Christian ideal of 
life in such_a way that it became a new revela- 
tion to me. The closest friend of all has been 
Principal Rudra himself. He is an Indian 
Christian, and I feel that lam right in saying 
that it has been the ‘Indian’ in him, so singularly 
preserved, that has made me understand the 
depth of his Christian faith. I repeat, I have 
learnt anew in India what Christianity truly 
is. This has been the greatest discovery of my 
own life. 

At times it has been very difficult indeed for 
me to reconcile myself to this reversal of all my 
earlier ideas and to get rid of the effects of much 
of my earlier training; and pride has had its 
part in making the lesson harder to learn than 
it might otherwise have been. But when pride 
had given place and sincerity had prevailed at 
last, I was able to see the truth with open eyes 
and there has been no looking back. 

The truth first came upon me like a flash, as 
I related in some letters published in this 
magazine, when I found the little company of 
passive resisters in South Africa, with Mahatma 
Gandhi and his wife at their head, living out in 
action the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, 
while the Christian Churches,» which were 
thoroughly racial in character, were openly 
denying Christ’s name. It was then that I 
understood that the true Christ had not been 
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presented to me in Europe. For, I had been 
worshipping all along a Western image, which 
was not the real Christ at all. SoI went on, 
step by step, learning lesson after lesson end 
understanding more fully how akin Christ was 
to India and to East; how his teaching, over 
large areas of the ethical life of man, was Ciffer- 
ent from the current Semitic thonghs of 
Palestine in his day and strangely lika she 
Buddhist teaching which had spread throughout 
the whole Hastern world five centuries bafcre. 
When Satyendranath Datta’s poem, “On she 
Great Day”, appeared in ‘Prabasi,’ I founé taat 
I could echo almost every word of it. He sang: 
“Come, Lord Christ, come to India; there is 
no place for you there in Europe. Take your 
stand in Asia, the land of the Buddha, of Janaxa, 
of Kabir, of Nanak, of Nimai and Nitai, of Stka 
and Sanaka. Come with your new massage to 
this land where the Spirit is worshipped.- Come, 
Lord, and be the latest gem in the string of 
devotees which encircles India’s heart!” : 
Twice over, since then, I have had to jourrey 
back to the West. This last visit to Huroope, 
from which I have only recently returned, lias 
shown me that the contrast between the profes- 
sion of Christianity and its practice has become 
greater than ever. Recent events have revealed 
the naked fact that the Sermon on the Mount is 
put on one side in Europe and America, wken 
commercial, or patriotic, or military issues are 
at stake. The follower of Christ is persezused 
and’ put in jail. Every one agrees, that the one 
tiny group of Christians, who came through she 
war, with their Christian principles untarnished 


were the Quakers. Yet they themselves su-fered - 


persecution and imprisonment during the war 
more than any other body of people. 

When I was addressing at Sally Oak,a lazge 
number of men and women, who were going ut 
as missionaries to India and China, I could only 
say to them, in so many words: “Do nos, I 
implore you, make the same mistake that I cid. 
Go out to learn. -Do not primarily go ont to 
teach. Go out to find Christ. You will find 
Christ outside the Christian Churches, more 
often than inside, if you will look truly for the 
signs of his presence.” : 


On last Christmas Eve I was in England. 
The Christmas bells were ringing out inco the 
clear and frosty night. As I heard them ring- 
ing with joyous sound, I'kept repeating to myself 
the refrain, which Tennyson has used in ‘In 
Memoriam’ :— 

“Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace, 

Peace and good will to all mankind.” 


_ But in Europe my spirit could not rise to the 
song of the Christmas bells. For there was very 
little peace and goodwill in- Europe at that 
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Christmas time, even though the war had deen 
finished for more than five years. J had passed 
through France quite recently and had found the 
enmity against Germany still at full flood, with 
no sign of abatement. In Great Britain owirg to 
bad trade and unemployment, class-hatred was _ 
in the very air we breathed. Ireland had not 
forgotten the nightmare of terror, which ske had 
just passed through. Germany was at the last 
stage of economie exhaustion with milliors of 
hunger-stricken people. ; 

I wes thinking thus about the affairs of the 
world around me, as I listened to the Christmas 
bells, when suddenly there came before me the 
thought of the prison-cell at Yeravada jail, near 
Poona. There, in that jail, asa prisoner, was 
the one man who had deeply and sincerely tried 
to practise Christ’s ‘hard sayings’ and to put the 
Sermon on the Mount into practical effecs in 
common lize. J remembered Christ’s own words: 
“Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, bub he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” . ' 

But in England the tragedy was this. The 
news agency had been so bad and the press had 
been so badly served, that an entirely wrong 
impression of Mahatma Gandhi had got abroad. 
Even in well-informed circles I was told thak he 
had given up non-violence and had been 
‘encouraging violence’, when he was imprisoned, 
My whele time in England was taken op in 
contradicting that false impression. 

Just before I returned to India, I founda - 
remarkable editorial written by Mr. K. Natara- 
jan, in the Indian Soctal Reformer. “Naver 
before,” ke wrote, “have so many earnest minds 
of all races and all creeds turned to Christ for 
guidance in their perplexities. The number and 
insight of the new lives of Christ that are 
published are alone evidence of the fresh and 
deepened interest in his life and teaching. But 
the most impressive proof of it is that Mahatma 
Gandhi, a Hindu, has sought for the first zime 
in history to apply the Master’s teaching to 
politics as the means of raising the people 
of India to a consciousness of their duty to trem- 
selves and to humanity. Mahatma Gandli, it 
is true, is ‘buried alive’ under the orde> of 
authority. Buta seed which is buried does not 
die. It gets the opportunity without which it 
cannot fulfil its purpose. Mahatma Gaachi’s 
movement has made the central teaching of 
Christ Enown and cherished in quarters wich a 
hundred years of propaganda of Christiar. mis- 
sion have not been able to penetrate.” 

It hes become now with me w passionate rope 
that Hurope may learn afresh, ina new and 
living way, the message of Christ from India. 
One of the very greatest of Ruropean thinkers 
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and workers, himself an ardent Christian, Dr. 
‘Schweitzer, has just written as follows :— 

“Our European civilisation is doomed because 
it has developed with much greater vigour 
materially than it has spiritually. Its equili- 
brium has been destroyed.” 

Once long ago the Roman Empire of the 
West heard the voice of religion from the Hast. 
For atime, in vast multitudes, men and women 
abandoned the material world in order to find 
out life’s spiritual purpose. They found it in 
the message of the Christ. 

To-day the West has once more felt the void 
within her own material civilisation. She has 
heaped up economic wealth only to waste it again 
in war’s destruction. New scientific inventions 
have fascinated her; but the moral wisdom to 
use them rightly is felt to be wanting. As Dr. 
Schweitzer says again: ‘The equilibrium has 
been destroyed....We have overvalued the 
material gains wrung from nature, and have no 
longer present in our minds the true significance 
of the spiritual element in life. And now 
come siern matters of fact and call us to reflect. 
They teach us, in terms of awful severity, that 
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a civilisation which develops its material side, 
and notin a corresponding degree its spiritual 
side is like a ship with a defective steering 
gear, which becomes more and more unsteerable 
from moment to moment and so rushes on to 
catastrophe.” 

Passages like these will explain, why the 
hope has arisen within me, that the East 
might bring to the West a new, religious mes- 
sage, just as it did nineteen centuries ago. Again 
and again, in recent years, the wings of hope 
have beaten high. At other times, there has 
been a despondency, which I have hardly liked 
to face. For I have wondered whether the Hust 
owing to long ages of subjection and decay, has 
not lost that purity of the inward heart which 
alone can see God. But the experiences of the 
last few days since I have landed, and the time 
spent in the Sassoon Hospital, at Poona, by the 
bed-side of Mahatma Gandhi, have again restored 
my confidence, and I feel certain that when at 
last I am permitted to return to Santiniketan 
and to breathe the atmosphere of its healing 
peace, the way of life will again become clear to 
me and its spiritual message supreme, 
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IV 


English Trade Arrangements. 


EFORE closing this papér, it will be pro- 
per to give a brief account of the trade 
establishment kept up by the East India 

Company to deal in the Indian Cotton goods. 
It has already been mentioned that its chief 
“Sictories”—by which was meant only a 
trade settlement—were in the heart of the 
cotton manufacturing. regions above noted. 
Yet when they made those settlements, calico 
trade had not come into prominence ; pepper, 
'saltpeire, and indigo were then the staple 
of Indian trade. This is due to the fact that 
{calicoes and muslins, which became the 
t fashion in England towards the close of the 
17th ceritury, had very little vogue in the 
first half of that century. Interlopers like 
Thomas Pitt, however, occasionally imported 
some choice stuffs into England and these 
commanded fabulous prices, But from about 


1680, there arose an enormous} demand for 
Indian cotton and silk goods, in England, 
and the Oompany had to make a rapid 
increase in its calico and silk investments, 
Thus it became the principal branch of the 
Company’s Indian trade. This trade was so 
prominent as to influence the course of 
economic policy and the growth of economic 
thought in England.* In the present connec- 
tion if is only intended to make a brief survey 
of the arrangements and methods of the 
Company’s calico trade. : 

The Company’s organisation at the time 


‘was specially suited for the work of trade 


and this was their sole object for a long time. 


* See the writer's forthcoming work “The 
Influence of East India Trade on English 
FHeonomic History.” ' 
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At the time of which we speak, about 1680, 
the Company had three principal factories 
(Surat, Madras and Hughly ) each under 
the charge of a President and Council. 
Under them were subordinate factories, 
which were generally in those centres which 
traded in the goods which the Company 
cared to buy. And even these “subordinates” 
had offshoots in important regions for tke 
advantage of dealing at close quarters with 
the producer. The whole country was thts 
spread with a network of the Company’s 
warehouses. Of course this was true only of 
those regions, like Bengal and Coromandsl 
Coast; which offered profitable trade, In 
Bengal there was hardly any place of 
industrial importance where the Company hed 
no establishments. Even in petty villages it 
had: its aurang or small warehouse, und2r 
the charge of a clerk. This functionazy 
estimated the productive capacity of the 
aurang and dealt with the artisans of tie 
place through Dalals or brokers. The goods 
were supplied to patterns, and when ready 
were brought tothe subordinate factory of 
the district, where they were valued with the 
help of an expert called Jachandar. The 
goods were then carefully sorted and packed, 
and were sent tothe Principal Warehouse 
to be shipped to England. Almost every 
despatch of the Directors complains of the 
careless sorting and packing of piece-goods, 
and reminds one of the difficulties and evils 
incidental to joint-stock management. 
Obviously it was difficult for the Com- 
pany’s European servants to deal direcily 
with the Indian producer, and some nat:ve 
Middlemen were quite necessary to transact 
business in its behalf, The exact legal 
position of this middleman was different in 
different places and times. - But everywhere 
it was always a matter of great anxiety Zor 
the Company. It tried many systems in 
turn and each of them was sooner or later 
found wanting. The Dalal (asthe middle- 
man was generally called) would either rob 
the Company or he would exploit the poor 
artisans. When it tried to avoid the one, 
the other was certain to follow. Between 


Scylla and Charybdis the Company had to | 


choose. 

The common system at the time with 
‘which we are dealing was to employ a 
Gomastah for helping in the work of ‘invest- 
ment’ (which in the Company’s sense meant 


hte 
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giving advances to craftsmen against the — 
subsequent supply of goods). Such advances 
had become the custom in India owing 
to the poverty of artisans, and it remains so - 
still, One is tempted to surmise that the root 
idea of this Wages Fund doctrine came from 
this advance system. But this is a digression. 
The Gomastahs were the Company’s servants 
and the money given in advance was its 
own money. Of course the Gomastahs gave 
security for the amounts drawn by them. 
Yet sometimes the Company was defrauded 
of their money ; and the goods made on the 
advances were sold to other traders on the 
pretence that they were inferior staff. The 
Weavers were even worse treated, The 
Gomastah would sometimes league with the 
Jachandar ( valuer) to depreciate the goods 
and oftea prices were fixed at 30 or 40 p. c. 
below the market- rates. If the weaver 
resisted, the Gomastah would use ‘the 
Company’s authority to bring him to his 
knees. The poor craftsmen were generally 
helpless, and having already spent away all 
the advance money they would be only too 
ready to enter into a fresh contract with the 
Gomastah on terms dictated by himself.* 
The Company subsequently got tired of 
the Gomastahs. The Directors’ despatches 
every tine contain a good deal about the 
matter of these incorrigible Gomastahs, 
The Company then tried independent con- 
tractors orDadni merchants who stipulated 
to supply goods at stated intervals. These 
Dadni merchants, unlike the Gomastahs, 
transacted business on their own responsi- 
bility. This system too was attended with 
many evils, which were gradually revealed 
to the Company to its great disappointment. 
Regulations were repeatedly made to check 
the evils of the Middleman ‘systems, but 
those had not the desired effect in most cases.t 
The Company also tried various fresh 
methods todo without the middlemen. It 
invited craftsmen to come and stay in the 
vicinity of the paee factories where it 
could directly deal with them. Such settlers 
were given full religious freedom which 
was in advance of that age in Europe, though 


* The evils are vividly described by Mill, 
Bolts aad other writers; see also Moncton 
Jones, Hastings in Bengal, pp. 37-40. 


+ For examples of such regulations, sea 
Jones, F. 80. 
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‘ not in India, and were supplied with various 
facilities for obtaining provisions, raw 
materials etc. Governor Thomas Pitt was 
the first to handle this policy effectively, 
He bought up yarn and thread from out- 
of-the-way places and had them put out for 
work on easy terms among the weavers 
settled around the Fort St. George. Thereby 
he attracted workers from far and wide, 
and made Madras a great weaving centre, 
The Directors esteemed it even more than 
it deserved, and exorted other presidencies 
to follow the example of “Our President 
and Council of the Fort’, and “to encourage 
handicrafts...and pay them higher than 
others”.* ‘They wrote to Pitt of their “con- 
fidence in his ability and integrity” and 
certainly they went out, of their way in 
acknowledging it. 


This new policy had far-reaching conse- 
quences. The subsequent history of India 
has been greatly influenced by it. Under 
its working the Company’s settlements, which 
were hitherto unknown villages, became 
majestic metropolitan centres teeming with 
life and throbbing with industry. What 
would be Madras, Bombay and Calcutta 
to-day .had it not been for this beneficent 
and far-sighted policy? The Company 
encouraged industry and enterprise not 
only by offering an extensive foreign market 
but also bya positive policy of protection 
ofered to the arts and crafts that took’ 
refuge within its walls from the insecurity 
of those troubled times. The Despatches 
of the Directors are full of practical instruc- 
tions in this line. We can trace every stage 
in the growth of Bombay in those interesting 
‘documents. They urged upon the authorities 
at Surat to encourage making calicoes” at 
Bombay, “although it shall be coarse at first, 
that in time they may attend to the making of 
them ketter,”t to get cotton wool cheap at 
Broach to put it out for work among the 
poor weavers ; and to encourage migration 
of workers by keeping “always a store of 
paddy and rice”, What was a fishing village 
when Charles IIT handed it over to the 
Company (in 1668 ) became soon the great- 
ést emporium of trade on the peninsula, 


* Letter Books, IX. Desp. to Bengal, 29th 
November, 1700. 
{ Lotter Books VII, 1684, April 7, 
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The same is true also of other British 
settlements in India. At Madras, the Com- 
pany tried to introduce the manufactures of 
the Bay, because “it will be mighty advant- 
age to the city’.* Of course -at that time 
there occurred some political disturbance 
to trade in Bengal. The Directors. also 
insisted on starting the curtain-making 
industry “which will not only be a benefit 
to the Company but to our inhabitants in the 
town of Madras”.t Similarly the authorities 
at Bombay encouraged the knitting of stock- 
ings, which formerly was done only at Goa.t} 
Even more indefatigable were the labours, 
of the Company to plant a Linen industry in 
its settlements. The Directors took their 
stand on the national interest of England 
and told their servants how the Linen ‘would 
prove an excellent commodity to improve 
our navigation” and “prevent the expense 
of a great deal of money which the Dutch 
yearly draw from the nation for losrams 
Hollands...supplied “ with from France, 
Germany, Flanders and Holland to the 
great diminution of our wealth and increase 
of theirs’.6 The Company’s: idea shows -a 
harmonious combination of national interest 
and private gain. It is interesting to read 
their spirited appeal to Bengal- anuthor- 
ities “not only as you are our servants 
and concerned for our interest but as you 
are Englishmen and lovers of your country”.||: . 
The appeal produced the desired effect, for a 
few months later they sent an instalment of © 
linen cloth and were much commended for 
their patriotism. 

The Company’s interest in advancing and 
improving Indian manufactures even took 
them to lengths not justified: by the current 
views on patriotism, They sent out patterns 
and models of piece-goods from England in 
order to instruct Indian weavers and print- 
ers as tothe sort of goods wanted in HEng- 
land. More than this: they also sent to 
India some ‘artificers’ to teach Indian arti- 
sans English modes of weaving, dying and 


* Letter Books VIII p. 240. 

+ L.B. VIL p. 208. 

{ VII Nov. 1683. 

§ To Bengal (July 5, 1682). To Madras 
( July 20, 1683). To Surat ( Nov. 16, 1683), 
( Vol. VII). 

|| Letter Books VII, p. 7 
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so forth, Examples of the former can be 


- Europe”’. 


es Fe; g. Patterns of hangings to Bay, April — 


‘met with in most volumes of the Letter 


Book ; almost every year fresh patterns 


were sentto India to guide Indian work- - 


manship.* In 1680, the Company sent to 
Madras two hempdressers, two spinners, 


and a weaver that they may “put them into 


a way of making such hempen sailcloth as 
this kingdom is usually supplied with from 
France and Holland’+ In 1682, a mereer 
was sent to the Bay to mix colours for silks at 
Kassimbazaar ( Letter Books V. 7, p, 59). 
In the same year dyers and throwsters were 
sent to Bengal. In 1683 the Company at home 
tried to induce flaxdressers to go to India 
but they would not go being an inland sort 
of people and not used to travel out of 
Erigland” ( Oct. 1, 1685). In 1684, John~ 
Hilman, a weaver was sent to Bengal ‘listed 
for a soldier’—to escape criticism of course. 
We have to observe however that the 
above two methods of advancing Industry 
though well-meant did not influence In- 
dian manufacturers to any great extent. 
First the patterns sent were generally 
goods taken home from India by interlo- 
pers and private traders and did not 
influence the artisans in any other sense 
than indicating to them the goods proper 
for the English market,—what kind of 
flowers and stripes were in fashion at the 


_ time in England and so forth. And In- 


dian workers were on the alert to adapt 
their art tothe needs of the foreign mar- 
ket. This readiness on their part is evident 
from the foreign and eclectic designs on 
Chintzes and other devices to please Euro- 
pean customers. Anyhow, the Company 
soon recognized the folly of curtailing the 
liberty of the Indian artificers, and instruc- 
tions were repeatedly sent to India to 
leave all details of work to the unchecked 
imagination of Indian workers. As early 
as 1683, the Directors wrote to Bombay 
“Let your weavers take out such flowers 
most convenient and agreeable to their own 
fancies which will take better here than 
any strict imitation of which is made in 
In 1697, they again wrote in 
the samé strain to Bombay, but in even 


- 28, 1683. 





__ +t Records of Ft. St. George 1680-82, p. 21, 
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THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY ( ABOUT A.D. 1700 ) 










stricter language. Such instructions were — 
repeated many times as when in 1781. it 
was definitely laid down—“Let th2 Indians — 
work their own fancies, which is always — 
preferable before any patterns we can send — 
you from Europe”. . 


Observe also that the artificars- «who — 
went to India did little there and~ Moret 
soon recalled, or they turned private erafts- — 
men. In 1687, the Directors wrote 30 Be = 
—we have found by long experience ia 
dyers end throwsters in Bengal are a great — 
expense to the Company and work but — 
very listle for us ++. Therefore we desire — 
you to recall them to the Fort and send 
them kome from hence”. We may note — 
also that the artificers sent were chiefly 
for linen manufacture ; and in the sechnique — 
of cotton weaving and printing, Indian 
craftsmen were farin advance of the rest 
of the world at the time. 


Nevertheless this part of the Company’s — 
policy gave a handle of attack for their 
enemies and critics in England and this © 
was ore of the principal counts of the © 
popular charge against the Company in — 
1699. In most of the petitions against — 
Kast India goods and in the pamphlets 
written against the Company, ths fact is — 
magnified as a great crime against the 
nation. The Turkey Company’s petition made — 
capital out of it, but the Hast India Com- : 
pany denied it except in the case of “one 
or two dyers”. Many tracts and brosdaidenel 
commiserate the folly of Englishmen in — 
sending artificers to help “the great Mog- — 
hul’s Subjects”. The remarkable pamphlet — 
An English Winding Sheet fa Indian 
Manufactures has these strong words about 
the subject:— ‘It was the English that — 
sent over artists to all these trades ane 
pattern-drawers and patterns that might © 
suit the European hnmours...... Indians could i 
not do lessthan laughing in their sleeves” 
(!) at this madness on the part of England. — 
“It was the English, it is the Hnglish, it — 
will be the English that will be the mad — 

The 










part of the world in this respect”. 





fered for restraining the wearing ... 
other contemporary tracts that were thrown — 
out in the heated controversy of 1699. And — 


~ - 
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yet the whole charge was based upon a men and upom hearsay reports of the selfish 
thistaken idea of theskill of Indian crafts- actions of the Company. 
P.J. tHOMA 


— 


MB. GAGANENDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW INDIAN ART 


OT poets alone are “the unacknowledged of life’s experience. While others are in- 
legislators of the world”, but all anely pre-occupied with the appearances of 
artists ; theirs is the understanding reality, they thrill to its emotional content 





Mewory’s Picture Gaiery 
By Mr. Gaganendranath Tagore 
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By Mr. Gaganendranath Tagore. 
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Birta or Sona 


By Mr. Gaganendranath Tagore. 


and seek feverishly to release it from mean- 
ingless and unvital encrustations into the free- 
dom of significant expression; the soul’s 
“elan” thus breaks through its mechanical 
bondage and men become “like gods’”—they 
create. Political movements everywhere are 
bound.to be futile and fatuous unless, Greek- 
wise, they embrace the whole of. life ; to do 
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this they have to be related 
organically to a background 
of aesthetic consciousness. 
And that this country is 
capable of producing an artist 
like . Mr. Gaganendranath 
Tagore is in no small degree a 
heartening sign of the times. 
The results of the recent ad- 
ventures of his spirit were to 
be seen at the Exhibition of 
Oriental Art held at. No. 6, 
Corporation Street during the 
month of January. 

About a year ago this 
artist felt drawn towards the 
technical discoveries of Picasso 
and it has been truly astonish- 
ing to see how far in the 
short space of twelve months 
he has travelled from his 
crude, hesitant beginnings in 
the unrepresentational orga- 
nisation of form in the direc- 
tion of “pure art”. He has 
not only mastered the kinetic 
possibilities of line, but, 
realising its inherent disabili- 
ties, has ventured farther 
afield and transcended Cubism. 
Unlike so many of his contem- 
poraries in Europe, he has 
used it as a means of enrich- 
ing his aesthetic vocabulary 
but refused to be enslaved by 
its formalism. For he is 
alive to the supreme import- 
ance of colour in painting, its 
generating function in relation 
to form, volume and space ; 
he realises that form should 
be composed through colour, 
weight distributed by it, and 
space placed and displaced— 
that aesthetic ecstasy is to be 
evoked in painting through 
the medium of the paint. 
European art has for a considerable time 
now been engaged in clearing the 
emction of the picture of the cobwebs of 
anecdotic, literary association; and it is 
vastly to the credit of this Oriental artist that 
not content with trying to epitomise in his 
work—harmoniously with the genius of Indian 
art—the results of the technical enquiries 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 


since Cezanne, he should be leaping forward 
.to further experimentation. Already, what 
he has thus independently achieved should 
entitle him to a place along with Morgan 
kussel and Macdonald Wright as one of “the 
primitives of a new art” whose purpose is 
that painting should shed all that does not 
appertain to the energy of colour. Indeed, 
this fellow-countryman of ours has made him- 
self a force that will have to be reckonad 
with by the two Americans in their race for 
the discovery of art’s new world of Prre 
Synchronism. Like them, he, too, is conscicus 
that every human emotion takes the form 
of one and only one of the various arts; that 
if it takes the form of words, it is expressible 
only through literature, if of sounds, only 
through music, if of colour in position, only 
through painting; and that through no 
other of these mediums should we seek to 
conjure up an emotion than the one to which 
it is inherently native. Of course, none of 
these artists has yet finally reached the 
promised land, but they have, at any rate, 
charted their seas. The several stages of Mr. 
Tagore’s development from painting in two 
dimensions to painting dynamically “in the 
round” were discernible in his recent exhi- 
bits. Beginning with the flat decorative 
pattern of his “Festivities”, he has arrived 
at that composition of beautifully poised 
movement of form and space in colour which 
he calls “Aladdin”. No doubt, our “lauda- 
tores temporis acti” will continue for a long 
while yet to complain that such art is not 
“natural”, that they have seen nothing like 
it in the objective world. Of course, not. 


KVERLASTING 


Bishop’s College, 
224, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta, January 14, 1924. 
To . 
The Editor of the Modern Review, 


Dear Sir, ; 
-. Nothing can be more ‘gratifying to a Chris- 
tian than to find non-Christians making a sincere 
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Precisely in this feature lies its merit. Recog- 
nisability in painting only confounds the 
emotional values of an art which is concerned 
not with the effects of being, but with the 


causes, not with the photographic aspects of 


life, bus with its creative energies. Mr, 
Tagore has already gone far, but he has yet 
some distance to traverse before he “gets 
there” to unrecognisable reality, pure and 
unfettered. In his “Birth of a Song”, for 


instance, the composition was disturbed and 


its vitality arrested by the realistic presence 
in the foreground of a human figure that 
purports to “represent” the singer, Again, 
all his pictures, barring one, were labelled 
off with literary captions that succeeded only 
in blurring their genuine significance. ( In 
fact, the one he called “Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed” 
beguiled one critic into enthusing over its 
“poetry” ). The exception, which bore the 
name cf “Symphony”, by a curious irony 
disclosed the least rhythmic freedom of 
ordonnance, thanks to its excessive pre- 
occupation with verisimilitude. But his 
“Aladdin” was a superb piece of work, subtly, 
and potently expressive of joyous energy, 
hieroglyphing reality, as Dr. Cousins might 
say. Toappreciate this picture adequately 
one was not to view the cycloramic life on 
the canvas as external to oneself, but, 
following an excellent precept of the 
Futurists, project oneself imaginatively into 
the heert of its movement and experience 
from within its intensity of ordered 
dynamism. 
ABANY C, BANERJWH. 


PUNISHMENT 


and careful study of the New Testament. It 
was therefore with real pleasure that I read Mr. 
M. C. Ghosh’s scholarly article on the Religious 
Quest of India in your January issue. I agree 
with him so cordially in one point that I am 
sure he will not mind if I express disagreement 
in regard to some of his conclusions. 

A theory”, he says, “is characteristic of the 
theorist. Ifa man be cruel and vindictive, his 
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punishments will also be cruel and vindictive. 
But if his heart be full of loving kindness, his 
punishments will also betoken love and kind- 
ness. A man whose heart is -permeated with 
love can never dream of everlasting punish- 
ment.” This is -profoundly true and admirably 
expressed. ; 4 

What then are we to make of those passages 
in the Gospels (so assiduously collected by Mr. 
Ghosh,) which record the teachings of Jesus 
about punisiment in terms which at first glance 
may rot unreasonably be regarded as cruel and 
vindictive P : 

We are faced with a dilemma. 

1. Hither Jesus was cruel and vindictive to 
an unusual degree.. ; ‘ . 

2. Or the passages quoted are capable of 
some other interpretation. ; 

The first alternative seems impossible. The 
whole impression left upon us by the Gospel 
narrative is of a singularly gracious and sym- 
pathetic personality, Watch Him in His con- 
taczs with lepers and outcastes and thieves and 
evil women and little children, and then ask. ‘Is 
this- the heart which gave birth to a doctrine of 
Endless Hell ?? Mr. Ghosh is undoubtedly 
right when he says that “the theory of Ever- 
Jasting Fire must have been forged in the smithy 
ef a vindictive and hard-hearted people.” But 
ean he persuade us that Jesus was hard-hearted 
or vindictive ? : 2 

We fall back on the second alternative and 
we are met at once with the very important fact, 
often insufficiently known even among Christian 
people, that the word translated. “ Eternal” and 
once (most unfortunately) “Everlasting” ( Matt. 25. 
15. A.V. not BR. V.) does not mean unending. Tt 
means “belonging to the age’, and so usually 
“belong:ng tothe future age”, “belonging to the 
yor:d tc come’, > 7 

If Mr. Ghosh will look through his passages 
again, he will see that this single fact removes 
the whole of his difficulty about everlasting 
punishment. The other passages, which he 
quotes, say nothing as to the duration of the 
punishirent and Mr, Ghosh is careful to recog- 
nise thet punishment which is not endless, may 
be remedial and fully consistent with love. Jesus 
would cordially have accepted. Mr. Ghosh’s 
dictum, “Our God must be ever-loving and His 
punishments must be remedial, not vindictive 
and: everlasting.” , = 

Any other view makes the whole story unin- 
telligible. If Jesus taught such ghastly things 
as Mr. Ghosh supposes, why did men love Him ? 
Why did they welcome Him as the supreme 
ravealer 3f God’s love P Why did they go about 
tas word proclaiming “God is Love” and ex- 
haussing the resources of language-in telling of 
a “God who is rich in mercy” and:of “His 
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great love wherewith He loved us” and of “the 
exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
towards us.” P° (HEphes. IT. 4. 7). ee 

Mr. Ghosh raises other points in his article, 
-but- I. do not feel that they call for any further 
comment. He spends a column in dealing with 
the story of Jesus before the High Priest and 
concludes that Jesus was ‘quarrelsome.’ I con- 
fess I fail to see it. : Stee, eo 

In conclusion let me again thank Mr. Ghosh 
most cordially for the careful and patient study 
he has bestowed on our scriptures. He has, I 
believe, done real-service in calling attention to 
a point of great importance all too often ignored 
by Christian teachers. The nightmare of un: 
ending torture in. hell has too long haunted the 
imagination of Christendom. Critics like My. 
Ghosh will help us to awake into that clear light 
of sanity and peace which Jesus came to give. 


Yours etc., 
R. L. Panry. - 


Rej oinder 


There are two points in Mr.. R, L. Pelly’s 
criticism. enc 

He has been faced with a dilemma, We 
must say that Jesus was either cruel and vindic- 
tive or loving and sympathetic. To us it is no 
‘dilemma at all. Make it a trilemma and the 
difficulty ig removed: A man may be both. The 
mind of man is extremely complex. We cannot 
say that he is either loving or cruel. He may be 
loving to his friends and cruel to his foes. [He 
may be kind-hearted to some and hard-hearted to 
others ; he may be kind-hearted sometimes, hard- 
hearted at some other times.] Jesus was certainly. 
loving to some. But his love was not universal, 
it was circumscribed. [He was usually loving to 
those who did not oppose him, or who accepted 
him as the saviour and sought his help and 
mercy. | 

Mr. Pelly’s second point is that “the word 
translated ‘Eternal’ and once (most unfor- 
tunately) ‘Everlasting’ Matt. 25,45, (sic) A. V. 
not R. V.) does not mean unending. It means 
‘belonging to the age’ and so usually ‘belonging 
to the future age’, ‘belonging to the world to 
come”, He has given no reason for this state- 
ment. So his assertion might have been met 
by a contradiction. But as the question is of vital 


importance, we shall discuss the subject critic- 


ally. . : 

Ae translating Matt. XXV. 46, A.V. uses 
“Everlasting punishment” and “Life eternal.” 
Sharpe’s revised translation Has “Everlasting 
punishment” and:“Eiverlasting life.” BR. V. has 
“Hiternal punishment” and “Hternal life.” 
Moffat’s néw - translation also” gives. “Hternal 
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punishment” and .“Eternal life.” -The Twentieth: 


Century New Testament uses “aeonian punish- 
ment” and “aeonian life.’ The last version has 
avoided the-difficulty by retaining the Greek 
word in the English form. , ‘ 


The Greek. word used here is atonion. Arch- 


bishop Trench has accepted the A. V. (wide. 
“Parables”, 1872, p. 104). Hausrath’s translation 
is also “everlasting” (Hyeilasting torment: vide 
“The Times of Jesus’, ii: p. 238). Keim zives 
“eternal” (eternal suffering: “Jesus of Nazara,”. 
Vol. IV, p. 294; “eternal fire”: Vol V, p. 257). 
Petavel translates it by “eternal” (eternal 
suffering: “The Problem of Immortality”, 
pp. 194, 324, 549). This is also the vers‘or of 
Lansanne, . Rilliet, Segond, and M. Stapfer 
(quoted by. Petavel, p. 80). Dalman’s transla- 
tion is “eternal’. (eternal life and eternal perdi- 
tion: “The Words of Jesus,” p. 161). Plummer 
also gives ‘eternal’ (Comm : Matt. p. 352): The 
Temple Dictionary has ‘iverlasting punishment’ 
(p. 258). The Encyclopaedia Biblica ses 
‘endless’, ‘everlasting’, ‘eternal’, ‘never-ending’ 
(Columns1372-1388). ‘Everlasting’, ‘endless’ and 
similar words are used by many Biblical 
scholars ; but no competent authority has any 
objection to the use of the word “eternal.” 

Canon Farrar delivered in 1877 five sermons, 
in which he tried to prove that the Greek word 
(aidnios) usually translated ‘everlasting’ or 
‘eternal’ does not mean “endless” but that its 
true. meaning is “age-long’.’ His sermons, 
published under the name of ‘Eternal Hope’; 
seem fo have created a sensation at the time. 
The result was that a number of eminent 
American scholars took up the subjest and 
analysed all the passages containing the words 
‘aidn’ and ‘adénios’, These were published ina 
book entitled “The Future Life: A defence of 
the Orthodox view by the most eminent 
‘American scholars.” : 

In this book one scholar says that the word 
“aidn” is used 104 times and “aiénios” 70 times 
inthe New Testament (p. 139, fifth ed. 1883). 
We shall consider only the passages in which the 
word “aidnios” occurs. It is used in ccnnection 


with— ; : ; 
(1) “Punishment” (RB. V.).........0008.,,0n0e 
Matt. XXV 46._ 
(2)> Hire?” GR. Vi jescochess wd cccciiesacd bums 
- . Matt. XVIII. 8; XXV., 41; Jude 7. 
(3) “Destruction” (R.V.).....cesesseeer 20s 02 ONCE 
IT. Thess. I. 9. 

(Ayo SB ia’? CR Vo VesscetaSsedaseesanteaceseees O08 
Mark IIT. 29, _ 

(5) ‘Judgment? (R. V.), “Punishment” 
(Moffat)......... once Heb. VI, 2. ~ 


(6) “Salvation”, ‘Inheritance’ 
“Redemption”, “Consolation” (R. V.) 
setecssed times. 


-- .: Heb. V. 9: 1X. 12, 15,- 
IIE hess. IIT. 16. 
(7) ‘Covenant’: (RB. V.)......s:cesesn102€8 
Heb. XIII 20. 
> (8) “Tebernacle’, ‘House’ etc. (R. V.) 
wishins ved times Luke XVI 9; 2 
- Cor. IV. 18; 2 Gor. V. 1. 
(9) ‘Glory’, ‘Power’, ‘Kingdom’ ete. of 
- "God and ‘Christ’ (R.V.)...:.....9 times 
. Rom. XVI. 26; I Tim. I. 17; VI. 16 ; II Tim 
210;.2 Cor. IV. 17; Heb. IX 14; 1 Pet. V. 10; 
II, Pet. 1. 11; Rev. XIV. 6, 
» (10) ‘Life? (BAV.)... cesses 48 bimes 
Matt. XTX. 16,29; XXV. 46. Mark X. 17, 30; 
Luke X. 25; XVIII 18, 30; John HI 15, 16, 
36 ; IV: 14, 36; V. 24, 39; VI. 27, 40, 47, 54, 68; 
X. 28 ; XII 25, 50, XVITL. 2,3. Acts XTIT. 46, 48. 
Rom. IL. 7; V. 21; vi. 22, 23. Gal. vi. 8; Timi. 
16; VI. 12, Titus i. 2; IT. 7; 1 John i. 2; is, 25, 
ii, 15 ; v 11, 18, 20; Jude 21, 
_ (11) Past ages (eternal) (R.V.) 3 times 
Rom. xvi. 25; 2. Tim I, 9; Titus i, 2. 

(12) “For ever” (R.V.).,.......once. Phil, 15. 

In 7C places, the word ‘atdnios’ has been 
translazed: by ‘eternal’ in R.V. and in one place 
by “for ever’. A. V. uses ‘Everlasting’ for 
about 24 times and ‘eternal’ in almost all other 
places. Moffat uses ‘eternal’ in most of the 
places . but uses ‘everlasting’ also (Matt. XVIII, 
8; Jude 7, etc.). The Twentieth Century New 
Testament uses ‘eternal’, ‘immorzal’, ‘final’, 
‘“anchangeable’, ‘imperishable,’ ‘enduring’, ‘un- 
failing’, ‘unalterable’, etc. In four piaces (Matt. 
XVIIL 3; XXV. 41,46 and Jude 7), the word 
‘aeonian’ isused. The translators have tried to 
cut the Gordian knot by retaining the Greek 
word ;—the word ‘aeonian’, though sanctioned 
by Tennyson, is really the Greek word ‘aiénion’ 
in an English garb. 

If we carefully read the passages referred to 
above, without any theological bias, we shall be 
inevitably led to the conclusion that there can 
be no ambiguity as to the meaning of the word 
“alénios. The Revised Version is the product 
of the best and profoundest scholarship of Hurope 
and America and Moffat is not an ordinary 
scholar. We can accept these versions as 
authoritative. 

Frofessor Boise of Chicago University, a 
compeisent classical and Biblical scholar, says : 

“T Gnd ‘adn’ and its adjective form azdntos, 
used one hundred and seventy-nine times in the 
New Testament. A word so often used must 
become familiar and its meaning must be clearly 
established. What then does it really mean P 
Let any one take the English word, ‘eternal’, 
or ‘everlasting’ or the phrase ‘for ever’ or ‘for 
ever and ever’ and he will find, in svery instance, 
thai the idea of all these English expressions 
is conveyed. in Greek with little variation by 
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én or aijnios. I find no word in the New 
Testament which denotes strictly and specifically 
the idéa ‘eternal’ or ‘eternity’ except aian and 
its cognate forms. The strongest form of 
expression in the New Testament and in fact in 
the Greek language (t#alics author’s) ever used to 
denote an unending existence is that combination 
cf avén translated ‘for ever and ever.’ I cannot 
conceive of any word or any combination of 
words in the Greek language, or in any other 
language, which will convey the idea of eternal 
duration in the future, with more freedom from 
ambiguity and misconception, or with more 
solemn emphasis than this word” (Quoted in 
“Future Life,” p. 103). 

* Professor Tyler of Amherst College takes the 
same ground and uses almost the same language. 
He says :-— 

‘When the Greek philosophers wished to 
express absolute certainty, they used the word 
dién...,,.The orators and historians in their still 
more popular style and on political themes use 
tcn atona and ers ton aténa, just as we do ‘for 
ever’, to express duration withoutany assignable 
or conceivable end...... If the idea of duration 
wishout end is to be found anywhere in the 
Greek Scriptures, it is expressed in these words, 
it cannot be expressed by any other words in 
the Greek language”. (Ib¢d, p. 103). 


“ICOLASIN AIONION” 


Then the phrase ‘Kolasin aidnion’ (Matt.XXV. 
46) means “eternal punishment.” The judgment 
pronounced by Jesus was very terrible and it is 
bub natural that theologians who do not advyo- 
cate. the theory of ‘eternal damnation’ would 
try to. minimize the severity of the judgment 
by various contrivances. 


“PHILOLOGICAL TRICKS” 


Some theologians think that they can ‘explain 
away such passages by giving a different force 
to, the word Eternal when it is connected with 
blessedness and when it is connected with 
purishmens. But such philological tricks will not 
answer in our day.’ Thisis putin the mouth 
of an. objector by Maurice in his Theological 
Essays (p. 878). And Maurice himself says, “We 
cannot honestly get rid of the contradiction by 
attaching two different meanings to the word 
‘aidncos’ in different applications” (p. 381). 

Fieurative Sense. , 


Drummend, the well-known Unitarian theo- 
logien, says that whatever was said by Jesus in 
this connection should be taken ina figurative 
sens3. , 

“The punishment of the wicked is described 
in language purely figurative? (Via Veritas Vita, 
p. 273). His latest pronouncement is :-— “It 
would be hardly fair to assert that in employing 
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it Christ or the Greek editor of his words had 
the idea of eternity present to his mind” (The 
Parables of Jesus, p. 259). ; 

Inconvenient passages cannot be so easily 
explained away. The idea of torments and 
eternal torments was not foreign to the mind of. 
Jesus. Throughout the N. T. there are strong 
undercurrents and upper currents of the idea 
of eternal torments. Secondly, a figure is not 
without a foundation; itis based on solid facts. 
In a figure the facts remain tbe same; only they 
are presented in a new garb. Thirdly, even a 
figurative interpretation has a canon of its own. 
H. Drnmmond says:—“To impose a metaphor- 
ical meaning on the commonest word of the 
New Testament is to violate every canon of 
interpretation and at the same time to charge. 
the greatest of teachers with persistently mys- 
tifying His hearers by an unusual use of so 
exact a vehicle for: expressing definite 
thought as the Greek language and that on 
the most momentous subject of which He ever 
spoke to men. It is a canon of interpretation, 
according to Alford, that ‘a figurative sense of 
words is never admissible except when required by 
the context’ ” (p. 235, Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World ). Italics ours. 

Now the context of the passages containing 
the word ‘atentos’ does not require such an 
interpretation. These passages may be explained 
literally, without doing violence to other texts 
of the N. T. anda literal translation is what 
is required by the religious tradition of- 
Jewish Society, as we shall see later on. ; 


Is ‘Erernan’ Enpiuss ? 

Now, a question has been raived as to whether 
‘eternal’ really means ‘endless’. In popular 
language the words ‘eternal,’ ‘always’, ‘for ever’ 
are often used loosely and mean an indefinite 
time, Does the word ‘eternal’ in Matt. XXV, 
46 mean in the same way a limited duration P 
There are theologians who advocate this view. 
Farrar says, here the word azénios means ‘age- 
long’ (Hternal Hope Sermon iii ). Plummer 
says, it may not mean ‘endless’ ( Comm. Matt. 
p. 352). Dorner says, the word may mean “a 
duration of immeasurable length but not an 
eternity of duration”. (System of Christian 
Doctrine”, ( vol. iv, p. 419 ). 

But there are insuperable difficulties in the 
way of explaining the word here in a limited 
sense. 

In ordinary conversation we use a word 
vaguely without pondering over its intrinsic 
significance. Did the editors of the life and 
teachings of Jesus similarly use the word 
‘eternal’ in a vague way without weighing the 
the meaning of the word P That does not seem 
probable. They fully ‘knew that they were 
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recording the teachings of their Saviour. They 
therefore must have been very careful and must 
have weighed every word before they used it. 

The portion of the Gospel which we are 
discussing contains a doctrine of vital-import- 
ance. That the Evangelists should in this parii- 
cular case.expound the doctrine of future life 
in vague and ambiguous language passes our 
imagination. They must have devoted all their 
love, energy and intellect to make the portion 
as explicit as possible. 

If the word ‘eternal’ in ‘eternal punishment’ 
means a limited duration, the word ‘eternal’ in 
‘eternal life’ must mean similarly a limited tine. 
We. quote. below the weighty remarks of 
President Bartlett on this point. He says :— 

“Lhe punishment of the wicked is describec as 
co-eternal with the well-being of the rightecus. 
In Matt. xxv, the co-eternity is twice implied 
orasserted. First, in His address, the Judge 
( verses 34,41) says to the righteous, “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingcom 
prepared for you from the foundation cf the 
world”-—that kingdom which is everywhere 
described as: an “everlasting kingdom” ( eternal 
Kingdom, RK. V.)—and to the wicked, “Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting. fire 
( eternal fire, R. V.) prepared for the devil and 
his angels”. The two parties enter at ths same 
time on two opposite destinies—the one of which 
is universally described eternal ( though bere it 
is implied ); and the other, the punishmert of 
. the wicked, is, in express terms, pronouaced 
“everlasting” ( eternal, R. V.). Secondly, in the 
zonelusion of the narrative, both destinies are 
alike described as states or conditions on which 
the two parties simultaneously enter, and both 
are alike pronounced eternal: “And these shall 
go away into everlasting ( eternal, R. V.) punish- 
ment but the righteous into life eternal”. Let 
three points in this passage be noted: (1) 
that no more in the one case than in the other 
is the retribution a transient act or procass fo 
which ( pros ) the parties go, but a something 
into which (eés) they both enter alzke; (2) 
that no more in the one case than in the other 
have we a right to depart from the true mean- 
ing of eternal (atonion ) as designating ever- 
lasting continuance; (8) that the repeated 
application of the termin the same connaction 
to the punishment of the wicked, as well as its 
use side by side with its application to the 
happiness of the righteous, gives it an em- 
phasis which no sopbistry can evade” ( Future 
Infe: Part Il, pp. 83-84). (R. V. within 
brackets, not author’s. } 

Rev. E. P. Goodwin writes in the same 
book t— 

“If we must cut down eternity, we must 
be consistent and cut down all. If future 
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punishment be age-long and limited, future 
blessedness, government of God, the glory of 
Christ, the existence of Jehovah is only ege- 
long and limited. The restoration giant that 
stands on this interpretation, is a blind Samson 
between two pillars in the temple, not of Dagon, 
but of God. If he have might enough to 50w 
himself and bring down the pillar which one 
arm embraces, labelled Eternal Punishrrent, 
he must needs thereby pull down she pillar 
which the other arm embraces and whica is 
labelled ternal Life. And thus saints, sinners, 
lost spirits, the just made perfect, angels, Sera- 
phim, God, Satan, heaven, hell, be whelmel in 
one tremendous wreck and disappear for ever,” 
( Ibid, p. 103. ) 

We may then safely conclude that the -vord 
‘eternal’ im ‘Eternal Life’ and ‘Eternal Punish. 
ment’ has not been used in a limited sense. In 
both the cases, it means everlasting. 

Ir Removen. 

Even if the word ‘aidnion’ were removed 
from tha text,. still the passage quoted from. Matt. 
XXV would convey exactly the same ides. It 
isthe Day of Judgment and there is only one 
Day of Judgment and that day is therefore 
known as the Last Day of Judgment. The 
Judgment pronounced on that day must shere- 
fore be called final. It is irrevocable. Now the 
passage (Matt. XXV, 31-46) says that ths sin- 
ners would be thrown into fire and the righteous 
would go to life. As the judgment is final, the 
coniition of the wicked as well as of the right- 
eous would henceforth remain unaltered. This 
means that both the torments and the blessings 
are eternal, i. e. everlasting. 


“Tor EVER.” 


Ths following passage is quoted from an 
essay written by the Rev. S. C. Bartlett, p, p., 
President of Dartmouth College : 


“Six passages declare the punishmens to be 
“for ever’, (eis aidna, Mark ITT, 29 : 2 Pet. ii, 17; 
Jude 23; Rev. XIX.3; XX.10). Nothing has 
broken this force. The Greek is settled, specific 
phrase of Plato, Aristotle, Diodorus, Lucian, to 
signify what we mean by ‘for ever’, and the 
Latin has translated, ‘x acternum’. Soma inap- 
propriate applications destroy the legitimate 
accepted meaning neither of the one nor of the 
other. It contemplates no end. It was the pro- 
per and the common Attic and He_lenistic 
phrase for everlastingness, well-known and 
suitable. Legitimate scholarship can pzove no 
such meaning of this phrase as ‘for the age’ 
or “for an age.” Besides, of fifty-seven instances in 
the New Testament, thirty-six refer to God and 
Christ—Their functions and glory, ten to the 
blesseduess of the righteous, and six to the 
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punishment of the wicked. The-force of this 
fact can never be broken. In one noticeable 
case (Mark IIT, 29), the denial of forgiveness 
‘for evar’ is reiterated by pronouncing the 
‘sin’ (.see the amended text) eternal and the 
parallel passage ( Matt. XII., 32) specifically un- 
folds it, ‘neither in this world; neither in the 
world to come.’ ” 

Olhausen well shows (1,460 Note ) the im- 
possibility of weakening this last negation and 
De Wette says it is a ‘never-more absolutely 
axpressed, ( p. 49. The Future Life ). 

Of the six passages referred to above, we 
quote here only the sayings of Jesus. 

“But - whosoever blaspheme against the 
=toly Spirit, hath never forgiveness, but is guilty 
of an eternal sin” (Mark. TII., 19, R. V. ). 

The punishment for an eternal sin cannot 
bat be eternal. 

"Whosoever shall speak against the Holy 
Soirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world-nor in that which is to come” (Matt. 
RIL, 82, R.V.). 0 | 
. There are only two worlds, this world and 
the next world. Ifa sin be not forgiven in this 
world, it may be forgiven in the next world. If 
that sin be not forgiven even in the next world, 
is can never be forgiven. As it will never be 
forgiven, the punishment will be ever-lasting. 

Now let us analyse some of the Parables and 
let us see whether we can learn anything about 
fuéiure punishment from them. 


Tre Rich Man anp Lazarus. 


From the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus we know that the doom of the ungodly is 
“irreversible”. The parable is this :— 

“Now there was acertain rich man and he 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, faring 
sumptuously every day, and a certain beggar 
nemed Lazarus was laid at his gate, full of sores 
ard desiring tobe fed on the crumbs that fell 
from the rich man’s table; yea, even the dogs 
came and licked his sores. And it came to pass 
that the beggar died and that he was carried 
away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom and 
the rich man also died and was buried. And in 
the Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments, and seeth Abraham afar off and Lazarus 
in kis bosom. And he cried and said, Father 
Akraham, have mercy on me and send Lazarus 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water 
and cool my tongue : for I am in anguish in this 
flare. But Abraham said, Son, remember that 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things 
and Lazarus in like manner evil things; but now 
here he iscomforted and thou art in anguish. 
‘Anc besides all this, between us and you there is 
a great gulf fined, that they who would pass from 
phere to. you may not be able, and that none may 
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cross over from thence to us” (Luke XVI, 19—26: 
R. V.; déalics ours). 

The gulf between the elect and the non-elect. 
is here declared to be impassable. Archbishop 
Temple .says—it is “an eternal separation, @ 
yawning.chasm too deep to be filled up, foo wide 
to be bridged over” (Parables, p. 466). - Abraham: 
did not bold out to the rich man any hope of sal- 
vation; he did not ask him to wait there patiently’ 
till he was purified. He definitely told him that 
no one could cross the gulf. It was eternal dam- 
nation. : ; 

Why was the man thrown into hell? The 
Bible gives no other reason than that he was a 
rich man on this earth and he enjoyed luxury, 
while Lazarus sat near his house and suffered 
misery. A rich man he was; but that does not 
mean that, though he did not help Lazarus ar he 
certainly ought to have done, he was guilty of 
any positive cruelty. At least Jesus has given 
us to know that he was not hard-hearted: 
while he was in hell. . He requested Abraham. 
to send Iazarus to his five brothers and testify 
to them lest they also were sent to that place’ 
of torment (verses 27-28). A man who can 
be anxious for the welfare of others while he 
himself is being tormented, cannot be called 
hard-harted and past redemption. His heart 
was changed, still his place was hell and his 
residence there was eternal. The hell here is, 
therefore, not reformatory but retaliatory. 


CLOSED ONCE FOR ALL, 


‘When once the master of the house is risen 
upand hath shut to the door and ye begin to 
stand without and to knock at the door, saying, 
Lord, open to us; and he shall answer and say 
to you, [ know ye not whence ye are...... depart 
from me, ye workers of iniquity. There shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” (Luke XTIL, 
25—28.) : 

The door once closed will not be reopened. 
The doom once pronounced is irreversible. 
Those who are shut out, will remain outside 
throughout eternity. 


Tue Tren VIRGINS. 


In the Parable of the Ten virgins also (Matt. 
XXV., 1—12) we see that when the door is once 
closed, it will never be re-opened. The foolish 
virgins went to buy oil and in the meantime the 
door was shut. When they came and said: 
“Lord, Lord, opes to us. But he answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, I know ye not.” . They 
were excluded from the marriage feast. So many 
will be excluded from Heaven. When one is once 
excluded, one will remain ever excluded. The 
gate of heaven will not reopen to receive the 
excluded. Archbishop Temple remarks :—‘‘The 


exclusion of the foolish virgins from the mar- 
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riage feast......is not temporary; but, as far 
as our, horizon reaches, final. Many regard it 
in a different light, as who would-not gladly do ? 
...to me the sterner and severer interpretation 
alone approves itself as the true” (Isai.,LXV,.13). 


Parables, pages 265-266. 
“Terr Worm Dieta Nor” 


“And whosoever shall cause one of these little 
ones that believe on me to stumble, it were 
better for him if a great millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast. into the sea 
( Mark, TX, 42). Andif thy hand,.cause thes to 
stumble, cut it off; itis good for thee to eater 
into life maimed, rather than having tky two 
hands to go in hell (Gr.Gehenna ) into’ the un- 
quenchable fire. And if thy foot cause thee to 
stumble, cut itoff; itis good for thee to enter 
into life halt, rather than having thy two feet to 
be cast into hell. And if thine eye cause thee to 
stumble, cast it out; it is good for thee to enter 
into the Kingdom of God with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes to be cast into hell; where 
their worm. dteth not and the fire ts not quenched” 
( MK., 1X., 43-48 ). : 

_The ‘little ones’ ( verse 42) means ‘new con- 
verts’. They must not be offended. And why P 
Because the consequences will be serious. The 
offenders will be eternally tormented. Tnis is 
vividly described in verses 43-48. They will be 
thrown into -unquenchable fire and the gnawing 
worm in their body will have everlasting life 
and torment them everlastingly: What a terrible 
fate it is to be gnawed and tormented by worms 
througheut eternity! . A violent death or loss of 
limbs is nothing to it. ; 
-. In many passages the everlastingness of 
damnation is declared by using ‘for ever’, ‘eternal’ 
or similar affirmative expressions. But here it 
is asserted by denying its termination. “Their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenchel.” 

: ANOTHER PassacE. : 
_ .“He that believeth on the Son hath eternal 
life; but he that obeyeth not the Son, shall not 
see life but the wrath of God abideth oa him” 
( John IIT, 36). 

Here also the doom is pronounced by using 
negative words—‘“shall not see life’. When it is 
said that the unbeliever shall not see life, it does 
not mean that he shall see life at some future 
time. He is eternally damned. The use of the 
word “abédeth” (‘the wrath of God abideth on 
him’), is significant. 

Doryer’s “Strroncest Passace.’ 

In discussing the passages which favour the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, Dorner says :— 

“The sin against the Holy Ghost will not be 
forgiven even in the next world ( Matt., XII, 32), 
which seems to imply that when committed by 
any one, it deprives him of blessedness for ever, 
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and will introduce either destruction and anni- 
hilation or eternal damnation. For-the sin 
against the Holy Ghost is definite unbelief which 
absolutely challenges punishment and for which 
no further sacrifice exists and no intercession 
must be made ( Heb. VI. 4; X. 26, 27; I John V. 
16; Jokn XVII. 9). The unsaved fall a prey to 
inextinguishable eternal fire, to the worm which 
dies not ( Mark IX. 42-48; Matt, XVIZI. 8, 
XXV. 41-46; 111.10; VIL. 19). According to 
the Revelation, the smoke of the torment of 
those cast into the burning lake ascands from 
aeons tc aeons. (Rev. XIX.3; XIV. II; XxX, 
10). Ent the strongest passage on this side is 
the saying respecting the betrayer-—‘It were 
better for that man if he had never been born” 
(Matt. XXVE 24). (System of Christian Doctrine, 
Vol. IV. pp. 417-418. ) 

Tt (Matt. XXVIL. 24) has been considered as 
the strongest passage because non-existerce is 
preferable to everlasting torments. On this 
passage Bartlett says— : 

“To dispose of this solemn utterance of Christ, 
as does & late writer, by calling it ‘this gzsh (!) 
of strong indignant feeling,’ is a procedure that 
may he safely left to its own merits.” (Future 
Life: p. 49.) - 

In other parts of the N. T. also we meet with 
the same idea. , 

“These (7. e, these men} are springs withont 
water and mists driven by a storm; for whom 
the blackness of darkness hath been reserved.” 
(II. Pater IL. 17; R. V.) " 

R. V. has omitted ‘eis aiona’ (=for ever) 
which kas been givenin A. V. (Vide the note in 
Moffat’s translation). Eat ; 

“Thaseare they...... for whom the blackness 
of darkness hath been reserved for ever” (Jude 
12-13: R. V.) 

“He hath judged the great harlot......he hath 
avenged the blood of his servants at he: hand, 
And her smoke goeth up for ever and eve>” (Rev 
XIX. 2-3). Here “her smoke” means ‘tha smoke 
from her ruins’ (Twentieth Cen. N. Testament). . 

“They shall be tormented day and night, for 
ever and ever” (Rev., XX., 10). ; , 

Allthese four passages contain the phrase 
“ers atone” (for ever) and are referred to by Bart- 
lett (Vede supra). 

In the following passages punishment is 
pronounced as eternal :— 

“It is a righteous thing with God to recompense 
affliction to them that afflict you.,.rendering 
vengeance to them that know not God and to 
them that obey not the gospel of oar Lord Jesus ; 
whc shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord” (IT. Thess 1. 6-9) 

‘“And-angels which kept not their own princi- 
pal:ty, but left their proper habitation, he hath 
kert in everlasting bonds under darkness. Even 
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2s Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities about 
them...... are set forth as an example, suffer- 
ing the punishment of eternal fire” ( Jude 6—7 ) 
{ etalics ours ). 

‘In these two passages mention is made of 
‘eternal destruction’, ‘everlasting bonds of dark- 
ness’,.and the punishment of eternal fire. 


Pseupo-Brernity, 


‘Some may say that the audience of Jesus had 
no idea of true eternity. To them it was really 
8a indetinite time—immeasurable period but not 
really unending. Their eternity was not real 
eternity, if was Pseudo-Eternity. What Jesus 
said was meant for this class of people. So hz 
cid not think if necessary to use any other word. 
Our answer is :—The pragmatic effect of this 
Pseudo-Hternity on their mind was exactly the 
same as the effect of True-Hternity on the 
mind of modern philosophers. Philosophical 
Pseudo-Kternity may have an end but to the 
common people it is practically unending. 
Had it been possible for Jesus to coin and - use 
a stronger word, the result would have been 
exactly the same. 


Earzy Faraers axnp OTaers. 


Thus we see that Jesus believed in and 
preached the doctrine of eternal punishment and 
let it a legacy to his followers. During five cen- 
tuzies after his death this doctrine was defended 
and preached by men like Athenagoras, Minucius, 
Felix, Tertullian, Hyppolytus, Cyprian, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine and others 
( Vide Petavel’s Problem of Immortality, p. 496). 
To deny it was’ heresy. It was the “petrified 
dogma of that towering hierarchy, the Church” 
( Aiger’s Doctrine of Future Life, p.513). Alger 
quotes from Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine and 
mazy other writers passages in which they defend 
the theory of eternal punishment. He then 
Wrlesi—- i 

“Similar assertions are made by Irenaeus, 
Jerome, Athanasius, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaven- 
ture, Gerson, Bernard, and indeed by almost all 
the Christian writers” (p. 516). : 
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How to Account ror It P 


How shall we account for this? Why 
have so many writers—why have ‘almost 
all the Christian writers’ defended the doctrine 
of eternal damnation? Because it is based 
on the sayings of Jesus. To believe in it is 
orthodoxy ; to deny it heresy. The teachings 
of Jesus have been generally considered as the 
Gospel of Love. How is it then that Jesus him- 
self preached this terrible doctrine of everlasting 
punishment P The answer is—He was not the 
originator of the doctrine. It was a legacy 
bequeathed to him by his spiritual ancestors. 
It was in the Jewish scriptures ; it was the tra- 
ditional belief of the Pharisees. From 200 B.C.- 
to 100 A.D., the religious atmosphere of his 
country was surcharged with the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment. It was expounded and 
more or less developed in Ethiopie Enoch, 
Daniel, Sibylline Oracles, Test. XII. Patriarchs, 
Judith, Maccabees, Psalms of Solomon, Book of 
Jubilees, Assumption of Moses, Philo, Slavonic 
Enoch, Book of Wisdom, Apocalypse of Baruch, 
Esdras, Josephus and other writers (Vide Ency- 
elopaedia Biblica, Columns 1355—1372 ; Jowett 
Lectures, Eschatology by Charles, pp. 176—3805 ; 
Psendographa by Deane). 

The writer of the article in the Ency. Biblica 
admits that “in conformity with Jewish tradition 
the punishment is generally considered in the 
Gospels as everlasting” (Col. 1375). In another 
place he writes :—“We cannot expect Christianity 
to be free from inherited conception of a mecha- 
nical and highly unethical character”. Among 
those which historical criticism compels us to 
assign to this class, are the generally accepted 
doctrine of Hades and the doctrine of eternal 
damnation ( Column 1372). 

We thus see that there is historical conti- 
nuity. The doctrine of eternal damnation was 
originally a Jewish doctrine. It was the doctringe 
of Jesus himself. It was the doctrine of bis pre- 
decessors, of his comtemporaries, of his followers. 


MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH. 


GLIMPSES OF BARODA * 


I 


THE MAHARAJA-GAEKWAR’S FASCINATING PERSONALITY. 
By Sr. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

"WYOWARDS the end of December, 1910, 
T while I was staying with Mr. Dada- 
‘ bhai Naoroji at Versova, some 20 
miles from Bombay, a friend came to see me 
and asked me if I could call upon His 
Highness the Maharaja-Gaekwar of Baroda, 
who was staying at his palace on the Nepean 


Sea Road, and had expressed the desire 


to meet me. In obedience to that command 


I journeyed by rail the next morning to- 


the Church Gate station of the Bombay- 
Baroda and Central India Railway, and 


from there went in a victoria to the palace. 
The road leading to it lay over a rather — 


steep hill. A j 
A commodious white structure. set in the 
midst of tastefully laid out grounds, the 
palace commands a magnificent view of the 
Back Bay. 
solidly built. It has cost the State so much 
and His Highness occupies it so seldom, 


that once, in a playful mood, he called it his 


“white elephant,” 
Il 


Upon entering the large drawing-room ~ 
I found the Maharaja seated upona sofa. 
He rose, cordially shook hands with me, 
motioned me to a chair, and, after exchanging 
enquiries of a formal nature, made a refer- — 


ence to the world-tour from which he 


had just returned, probably because he 


had travelled in lands many of which I had 


visited only a short time before. His little - 


red turban sat lightly upon his head. His 
hair was rather closely cropped, and slightly 
streaked with grey. He was dressed in an 


* This is the first of a series of articles 
which Mr. St. Nihal Singh is writing on Baroda, 
and its Maharaja. They follow the ones on 
Hyderabad and the Nizam and are a continuation 
of the general series : “Glimpses of Indian India.” 
—Kditor, The Modern Review. 


Few houses in Bombay are so 


Indian coat of white muslin, fastened with 
a string at the breast, falling just below his 
knees. He wore rather tighs trousers and, 
if Iremember right, patent leather shoes. 

Hardly had the conversation drifted away 
from formalities when I found myself bom- 
barded with questions. “Does journalism 
pay?” heasked me, with biandness which 
robbed that personal question of even the 
remotest suggestion of rudeness. 

I answered that I knew of professions 
which paid better, but journalism gave one 
an opportunity for social service such as few 
professions afforded. 

“Yes,” the Maharaja added reflectively, 
“but is it more paying in Hurope and 
America than it is in India ?” 

“Most decidedly,” I replied. 

Then followed a veritable volley of ques- 
tions. Was I attached to scme particular 
journal 7 Was I paid by the month, or by 
the week—or was_I paid so much for each 
article? How much was I paid for an 
article? And many more queries in the 
same strain. 

Now and again the Maharaja would say : 
“T am merely asking for information,” or 
“please forgive my inquisitiveness,” or “I 
wish to know.” The tone in which the words 


were uttered left no room for annoyance. 


Atthe time, and much more so after- 
wards, when I had time to reflect over the 
interview, I was forcibly struck by the prac- 
tical and persistent nature of the Maharaja’s 
questions. As he sat talking in short, some- 
what jerky sentences, ina rather low tone, 
he occasionally twisted his little moustache. 
The slight impression of nervousness thus 
given was, however, relieved by the half 
quizzical smile which played apon his lips 
and the merry twinkle which now and again 
lit up in his eye. 
Til 


A journalist is so constituted that he can- 
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The Maharaja-Gaekwar as he is to-day 


not for long submit to cross-examination, 
As soon as I could get a word in edgeways, 
I politely reminded the Maharaja that I, 
too, had one or two questions to ask. 


“Yes, I know,” blandly replied His 
Highness. “Now itis yourturn. Please go 
ahead. I shall answer to the best of my abil- 
ity.’ He punctuated these words with a 
genial smile. 

As socn as the Maharaja began to reply 
to my questions I noticed that all jerkiness 
disappeared from his talk, Hespoke slowly 
—deliberately choosing his words—not once 
expressing an opinion without qualifying it. 
On one or two occasions when, perhaps, he 
thought that he had made somewhat 
broad statements—broad, at least, for him, 
he added: “That is just my idea. Probably 
you think otherwise.” 

I was greatly impressed with the 
Mahar ja’s cautiousness, his hesitancy to 
state his views definitely— his habit of con- 
tenting himself with a tentative expression 
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of the conclusions at which he had arrived — 
and yet, oddly enough, now and again his 
dogmatic dictum upon a question which 
evidently he had pondered long and deeply. 
Surely his was a complex—a fascinatingly 


complex— personality. 


IV 

While these thoughts were running 
through my mind the Maharaja surprised me 
by suddenly remarking: “Now, tell me 
what you think of it yourself.” I now 
forget exactly what “it” referred to ; but I 
recol.ect vividly that with that question the 
bombardment from his side began again, 

“What differences do you find in social 
institutions in the United States . of America 
compared with those in Kurope? In what 
respect does America lead? What has 
America to teach us ? Have we got anything 
to give to America in return? If Japan 
could learn so much and so rapidly from 
America ‘and Europe why cannot we? Why 
are we not making such rapid progress as 
Japan ? Where do we differ from the 
Japanese ?” And so on. 

The Maharaja kept me so busy answering 
questions that it was no easy matter for 
me to remind him that I wished to know 
something about his Stateand his adminis- 
tration. “That is easily done,” he said. 
“Baroda is not far from: where. we are 
sitting. The journey is an easy one to make. 
You get‘ into the train after dinner of 
an evening and get out of itin Baroda the 
next morning in time for chota. hazri. So 
come. We shall show what little we have,” 

Thereupon His Highness turned to his 
brother, Shrimant Sampat Rao Gaekwar, 
attired ina somewhat more expensive suit 
of clothes than he himself wore, who was 
then the head of his Household ( Khangi ) 
Department, and told him that he had 
invited me to Baroda, and thatI was to be 
made comfortable and shown everything. 
I gratefully accepted the invitation so 
graciously extended, 

When His Highness rose at the end of 
a long interview I noticed, for the first time, 
that he was a man of short stature, and 
rather inclined to stoutness. He, however, 
held himself so majestically that every inch 
of him expressed kingly dignity. 

Years have gone by; since I had that 
first audience of the Maharaja-Gaekwar ; 
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but it still stands as fresh in my memory as 
if it had taken place yesterday. His unfailing 
courtesy, his alertness of mind, his insatiable 
desire for knowledge, impressed me so deeply 
that the intellectual pleasure which I then 
derived from conversation with him comes 
back to me as I write these lines. 

And yet as Igo over our talk on that 
occasion | recollect that I carried away with 
me a somewhat vague notion that the Meha- 
raja’s. nature. was a puzzling mixture of 
strength and reflection. Ideas trooped into 
his mind. He had a delicate sense of right 
and wrong. He, therefore, often found it 
difficult to come to a definite decision—and 
still more difficult to pursue any policy which 
he had framed without turning off into the 
by-paths which opened off the main course, 
And yet he was a man of great determi- 
nation and resource. He would sooner or 
later wear down any opposition offered to 
him, no matter how subtly, and find a way 
to achieve any purpose upon which he had 
set his heart. His psychology was, therefore, 
most difficult to study, and still more diffi- 
cult to interpret. No wonder that he has 
often been misunderstood and unjustly 
attacked | 

VI 

A few days after this interview had taken 
place I found myself alighting from the train 
at Baroda. I was met by Mr. Rustomjee 
Morinas, the Manager of the State Guest 
House, whom I found to be pleasant-manrer- 
ed and exceedingly solicitous to make the 
Maharaja’s guests comfortable. Some time 
after my arrival a servant brought me a 
message which had been telephoned from she 
palace (telephoning, it, seemed, was regarded 
in Baroda as the servants’ business), to she 
effect that His Highness would expect me to 
dinner that evening. | 

Her Highness the Maharani-Gaekwar. to 
whom I was presented, was a little taller and 
looked atleast ten years younger than she 
Maharaja. Her dark hair was parted in she 
middle revealing a broud, intellectual fore- 
head which bore a tiny dot of vermilion »e- 
tween'thinly pencilled eyebrows. I have sel- 
dom seen eyes as expressive as hers—mirsh- 
ful when she was recounting a pleasant ex- 
perience, serious when she was thoughtful, 
and flashing fire when she was inveighing 
against injustice in any form, Her thin lips 
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Shrimant Sampat Rao Gaekwar, Brother of 
His Highness, as Head of the Household 
Department 


were now slightly compressed, again parted 
in a smile humorous or ironical, according to 
the turn the conversation took. Her firm chin 
denotec a determined character. She was 
dressed in a _ gold-embroidered, rich-hued 
sari, and wore a long necklace of beautifully 
matched, large pearls. 

I was also presented to the Maharaj- 
Kumari Indiraraja, now the widowed Maha- 
rani of Cooch Behar. Still in her teens, 
she had her mother’s regular features 
and her father’s strong nose—and in her 
conversatioh*as in her face, displayed now 
a characteristic of the Maharaja and again 
some trait of the Maharani. She must haye 
been eighteen or nineteen at the time. 

When the mother and daughter rose to 
go tothe dining room I noticed that their 
saris had been so arranged as to give the 
effect of long train to an evening dress trail- 
ing behind them as they walked, 


Vil 
At dinner I had the honour of sitting at 


the right of the Maharani and facing the 
Maharaj-Kumari. The conversation  firsp 
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Her Highness Shri Maharani Chimnabai 
Gaekwar 


turned to the world-tour from which they 
had just returned. Before it had proceeded 
age far I realised that Her Highness’ psy- 
chology somewhat differed from that of her 
august husband, Instead of contenting her- 
self with asking questions, she related to me 
some of the impressions she had formed, 
frankly punctuating them with her judg- 
ment of men and matters. 
I gathered that the Maharani had found 
the United States a land of turmoil. She 
did nos like the methods of American jour- 
nalists—especially of the American newspa- 
per women, They were much too forward— 
much too downright. “What words they 
ut into people’s mouth!” exclaimed Her 
lighness. “How they exaggerate things !” 
She gave concrete instances—in a style so 
piquant that I was moved to laughter the 
whole time. Had the Maharani of Baroda 
not been placed by Fate in the sphere in 
which she finds herself, she, with her highly 
developed faculty of observation, her eye 
for the picturesque, and her ability for 
vivid description would have made a great 
litteraseur or artist. = 
‘Now that Your Highness has returned 
from your travels, do you propose to go back 
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to the observance of purdah ?” I asked, 
when she told me how happy she was to be 
among her own people once again. 

“You must ask His Highness about that,” 
she replied. “He can tell you more definite- 
ly thanI can.” And she smiled in a way 
which gave me to understand that if it 
depended upon her will, there would be no 
purdah for her. ° 

VII 


As we talked the Princess Indiraraja now 
and again made an observation, sometimes 
elaborating a travel incident described by 
her mother, again emphasising an opinion 
expressed by her, and occasionally stating 
her own views. It was quite evident from 
her remarks that she thought for herself 
and did not care who knew it, _ i 

The Princess was perhaps not so free in 
the expression of her opinions as Her High- 
ness. On the other hand, her words did not 
give the impression of being guarded, as 
did her father’s. Humour—less caustic than 
the Maharani’s and less enigmatic than the 
Maharaja’s— enlivened her talk. 

On one occasion the Princess playfully 
told me that Her Highness was so fond of 
red chillies that rather than run the risk of 
not having any when she went out to dinner 
in the States, she would carry them tied up 
ina corner of her sari. We all laughed at 
that remark—the Maharani more heartily 
than any one else, Not until I had had the 
privilege of eating dishes sent out from His 
Highness’ kitchen did I, however, — realise 
how hot food could be made with chillies. 

When, after eleven, I was driven back to 
the Guest House ina landau driven by a 
pair of magnificent coal black horses, I 
ruminated over the experiences of the past 
few hours. What fools, I thought, were the 
people in the West who measured feminine 
India—and for that matter masculine India 
—by the standards of yesterday—in some 
cases by standards which never existed 
outside their own imagination. 


hae 


Some days later His Highness invited 
me to spend a few days-with him at the 
Laxmi Vilas palace, and I had the opportu- 
nity of observing him at elose range. Before 
describing his daily routine let me set down 
a hurried impression of the place in which 
he lived and worked. 
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Maharaj-Kumari Indiraraja as she 
_ looked in 1911 
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Laxmi Vilas palace—the abode of the 
Goddess of wealth~is a huge structure of 
many domes and minarets overlooked b 
high towers, designed by aa Englis 
architect who tried to imitate the Mughal 
builders of India. At first it. appeared te 
me to be a dream-structure, bus asI saw 
more of it, studied its architecture, and 
became critical of its style, it appeared 
to"me tobe somewhat lacking in repose. 

The visitor enters through a perte cochére 
of white. stone and marble, elaborately 
carved. After walking througk a wide 
corridor, he comes to the Durbar Hall, a 
large, lofty chamber with a gorgeously 
coloured ceiling decorated with a zeometric- 
al design and a marble mosaic floor. Bal- 
conies with finely carved wooden screens 
run along two of the walls, richly ornament- 
ed in gold, and make it possible fer purdah 
ladies to view the ceremonies without being 
seen. Through the stained glass window 
behind the Maharaja’s throne pour many- 
hued rays. Just outside is an open court- 
yard, with a marble basin and a fountain 
constantly throwing up jets of water. 

Within a few yards of the Durbar Hall 
are the suites of rooms used as cflices and 
reception rooms by the Maharaja’s aides-de- 
camp, one or more of whom are always on 
duty waen His, Highness is in residence. 

Further on are the rooms in which the 
Maharaja likes to receive offigals and 
visitors. These rooms open on a eourtyard 
with fountains and palm trees. 

Across this court, facing the Maharaja’s 
suite of rooms, on the ground floor, is the 
hall where the cushion of State repcses. 

The walls alongside the granc marble 
staircase are hung with Italian paintings 
and in corners and niches stand statues of 
the same school; of which the Maharaj. is 
extremely fond. Or, the visitor may go up 
in an electric lift, worked by a page wear- 
ing a pale yellow turban. 

On the first floor are situated the Maha- 
raja’s study,’ his drawing, retiring, dining, 
card and billiard rooms, and the library. 
The storey above contains many suites of 
rooms. One of them was occupied, at the 
time of *my,visit, by the Maharaj-Kumar 
Dhairyashil Rao—the “baby Prince” as he 
was called—then about 16 years of age. The 
suite next to {him, overlooking a miniature 
lake in a marble basin, beyond whick was a 
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The Laxmi Vilas Palace at Baroda 


long plaisance shaded by tall trees, reminis- 
eent of the long view at Versailles, was 
placed at my disposal. 


x 


The Maharani’s portion of the palace is 
at the back of the Maharaja’s, shut off from 
it by folding doors hung, at the time of my 
visit, with thick curtains, before which tall 
screens were placed. Her drawing-room, 
study, and dining hall, the latter furnished 
in Indian style, are on the first floor. The 
staircase leading upto her rooms is broad 
and handsome, the furnishings are rich, and 
the paintings and sculptured figures scattered 
about ciretully selected. 

On the second floor, the Princess had her 
apartments—spacious, airy, well-furnished. 

Her Highness’ durbar hall was in a 
separate building, reached by an overhead 
passage leading from her apartments. 


XI 


The Maharaja, in those days, woke about 
daybreak and, immediately after his bath, 


dispensed gopradan--which really did not 
mean the giving away of a cow, but the 
bestowal of hard cash on Brahmans. He 
then had a piece or two of dry toast and a 
plantain and a cup of coffee. He was in 
the saddle invariably before eight o’clock, 
dressed in a European riding habit and 
wearing a sun helmet. 

Returning by nine the Maharaja changed 
his clothes, donned asmart lounge suit or a 
white Indian dress, and read newspapers or 
books, or received select personages in 
audience until eleven, when the first heavy 
meal of the day was announced, 

While I was at the Palace, most of the 
morning was devoted to talk in His Highness’ 
study. He would sit in his swivel-chair, I 
at his right, ready to take notes. He would 
ask me to put questions to him to secure — 
from him information as to his life, career, 
ideas and ideals. 

In this manner I learned from His High- 
ness how he came to Baroda in May, 1875, 
from Kavlana—a small village near Nasik 
where he was born in 1863 ; how he ignorant 


of even the Marathi alphabet, received his 
-education—or what was given to him as 
education ; how he began his rule, towards 
-the end of 1881 ; how he replaced, within a 
few months, his first Dewan (Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Row) with a man of his own choice 
(Kazi Shahab-ud-din) ; how he went about the 
State to familiarize himself with the various 
parts of it and with all classes of his people, 
how he first managed to break through the 
net of caste and crossed the “black water”; 
how he was blocked in every reform upon 
which he embarked—blocked from within 
and without—and how he had had to battle 
“all his life with ignorance, superstition, 
apathy and inefficiency which held back 
progress in the State—and in fact, all over 
India, A man of few words, fonder of ask- 
ing questions than of answering them—of 
listening than of talking—it was neither 
easy for him to tell, nor for me to obtain 
information, especially when it came to 
discussing his ideals—his motives—the soul 
of his administration. 


XII 


Asa rule, I left the Maharaja just before 
being summoned for dejeuner, so that he 
‘and I may have a hurried wash before we 
met again at the table. The meal placed 
before us was usually a European repast, 
cooked by a French chef and served under 
_the supervision of an English butler—a 
portly, pompous fellow, of whom even high 
officials stood in awe, addressing him as 
- “mister.” The Maharani and the Princess 
did not grace them with their presence, but 
Prince Dhairyashil Rao used to be present, 
and such guests as His Highness might wish 
to honour. 

_. The Maharaja’s physician, Dr. Sumant 
Mehta, a tall lean man, as I remember him, 
was always there, and was always worried 
because his august master, keen upon learn- 
ing something new, was quizzing one or 
another of his guests, paying small attention 
to the savoury dishes set before him, eating 
fast in his abstraction, and often suffering 
from indigestion in consequence. The doetor 
would now and again remonstrate in his 

gentle, courtly way. His Highness would 
blandly smile, would appear to obey the 
doctor, and, after a moment or two again 
would become absorbed in some train of 
ought and go on as before, 
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available, with Mr, 


a 
815 
.. The Maharaja seldom called for a dish 
twice: but each meal was so sumptuous 
that no one had the need to doso. I never 
saw him drink anything stronger than coffee, — 

XU Ee 

Dejeuner over, the Maharaja retired to 
the billiard room for an hour’s play with 
one or another of his guests, or if none was — 
Morenas, the Parsee 
gentleman, who, in his childhood, had 
taught him the game, and who had been — 
in his employ ever since. Sometimes he — 
let others play and sat beside me ona high 
settee and resumed the thread of conversa- 
tion where we had left it in the morning. 
By one o'clock he was in his office, with Mr. 
Ambegackar, his private secretary, or with 
the aide-de-camp in attendance, 

Days were told off for the heads of the 
various departments to appear at the palace 
and to place papers before His Highness. 
I was surprised at the detailed supervision 
that he exercised over the administration, 

The Dewan (Mr. C. N. Seddon, 1.CS8.,_ 
an exceedingly pleasant, efficient and 
sympathetic Englishman acted in that 
capacity ) and his colleagues possessed 
limited powers and could not iritiate any 
important reform. They had to obtain His 
Highness’ sanction for employing, removing, — 
transferring or increasing'the salary of even 
comparatively petty officers. 

The Maharaja, I found, was specially 
fond of scrutinising proposals for public 
works, discussing educational matters, and 
trying to design legislation calculated to 
remove social and religious evils. He wasa_ 
rigid economist where expenditure of money 
belonging to the State was concerned, 


XIV 
At half-past three or four the day’s work 


was over, and His Highness had his tea, 


Sometimes he sent for me to join him and 
we hadachat over a cupof tea, Or he 
chose to have books, magazines, or papers 
read out to him. : 

At five o’clock, or as soon after that hour 
as the sun would permit, the Maheraja clad 
in flannel, marched to the tennis court, 
where some of his officers and prominent 
citizens who had been invited would be 
awaiting him. Sometimes he preferred to 


go out for a walk, covering miles while his 
ee. 
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motor-car, driven by a Spanish chauffeur ; 


er his carriage, with its white horses held in 


eheck by an Irish coachman, would slowly 
follow him. 

His Highness was back in his palace by 
half-past seven, and his Irish valet or his 
aindu barber helped him to put on his 
Western dress suit or Oriental costume, 
whichever he might elect to wear at dinner 
which was detvat sharp at eight o’clock. 


Her Highness the Maharani and the Princess 


were nearly always present. The meal 
eonsisted ef a number of courses, and once it 
was served on gold plate. It generally 
occupied an hour. 

_ One evening we had an Indian dinner, 
Tt was to have been served in the Indian 
dining-room, everybody ssitting on low, 
wocden stools, while the food was placed 
apon, large, gold salvers in a maltitude of 
amall cups of precious metal, set on low- 


‘tables in front of us, those used by their 


Highnesses being made of gold, at the last 
- moment, however, that idea was abandoned 


and we ate at the table as usual. 
XV 
After dinner the Maharaja and his guests 


-adjourned to the billiard room or the card 
zoom forarubber at bridge, ora game of 


_ahess or dominoes. 


The party rarely broke 
ap before eleven. 
The Maharani, Princess Indiraraja and 


ashe Prince Dhairyashil Rao would stand in 


disappeared through the door 
che men’s portion of the palace from the 


arow, and gracefully bow as they saluted 
she Maharaja, after which the ladies 
separating 


zenana and the Prince went with me to the 


second storey. 


When His Highness had something on 


ais mind, or when insomnia claimed him 


as its victim, more than likely he would 
aceapy his private bed-chamber. A servant 


ould sit at the foot of his couch massaging 


ais feet. A junior secretary would sit in 
a corner beside a tiny light which illuminat- 
ed only the book he was holding, and 


zead aloud to him. Much of the information 
which His Highness possesses has been thus 


acquired. 

- XVI 

While I was living at the Laxmi Vilas 
valace, orin Chiman Bag in the grounds of 


shat palace—altogether about 3 months—I 
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found that the Maharaja seldom varied his 
routine. Once in a while he would pay a 
visit to the secretariat and meet the high 
officials there, instead of having them bring 
work to him. Even on Sundays he did not 
spend much time with his family, preferring 
to devote the best part of his leisure to 
reading or conversing with the elect. 


XVIL 


I had the opportunity of witnessing just 
one Durbar. | have now forgotten what 
was the nature of the occasion to celebrate 
which it had been held: but the general 
details are still vivid in my memory. The 
nobles and officials all in their richest robes 
solemnly silent, sat on a snow-white sheet 
in the audience hall in long rows, facing 
one another. Two nautch girls portly but 
remarkably light on their feet danced and 
sang, advancing almost half way to the 
throne, retreating, swaying their bodies and 
rythmically waving their arms. : 

There was aloud burst of music as the 
Maharaja entered, preceded and followed by 
men bearing the emblems of royalty. 
Everyone stood until he had taken his seat. 

One by one, in strict order of precedence, 
the courtiers and officials rose and approach- 
ed the throne, bowed low, and presented 
their Sovereign with sesamum seeds coated 
with sugar, ina silver box. His Highness 
touched each present, as it was offered, and 
it was immediately taken away. , 

Finally Mr, Seddon placed a garland 
around the Maharaja’s neck, and presented 
him with a beautiful bouquet and betel 
leaves and finely chopped areca-nut, An 
attendant returned the compliment. His 
Highness then withdrew and the court broke 
up. 

XVIII 

As the Maharaja was kind enough to take 
me to his dominions in Kathiawar, some time 
during February or March, I had the 
opportunity of seeing him at work in the 
districts. While we were at Amreli he rose 
earlier than he did in Baroda, went out for a 
ride, generally leaving behind the aide-de- 
camp in attendance, and talked with anybody 
and everybody whom he met on the way. 
On returning to the palace, whith ordinarily 
served as the Suba’s ( Collector’s ) offices, he 
would receive deputations, or give interviews 
to selected persons, or sometimes hear 
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petitioners, There was a box in the compound 
into which any one could deposit petitions 
addressed to His Highness, who insisted upon 
having them all read*out to him, 

On one occasion I- accompanied the 
Maharaja when he visited a temple. In 
view of his unorthodox ways I was surprised 
to note how the priests fussed round him and 
showered blessings upon him, 

On another occasion I attended a meeting 
held in a small village some ten or twelve 
miles from Amreli, at which the Maharaja 
presided. I cannot recall what he said on 
that occasion, but I remember how an 
“untouchable” lad who had been educated in 
one of the schools specially conducted for 
children of low castes, got up and read an 
essay in Gujrati, which visibly affected the 
Maharaja. I, therefore, had it translated 
and found that the boy had painted a vivid 
ate of the awful conditions to which 

is people had been condemned by the higher 


castes, and expresséd gratitude to His 
Highness for the efforts which he was 
‘making to uplift them. 


XIX 


_ The years which have elapsed since I 
spent those months - with the Maharaja 
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incident at the Delhi Durbar, whieh is still 
too fresa in the public memory to need to be. 
further referred to here. Three or four 
years later the widow of his eldest son ( who 
had been cut off in the prime of life ) died, 
and, a little later, his third son, Prince Shivaji 
Rao passed away. Their Highresses were in 
Kurope at the time, and these deaths, 
therefore, caused them even greater sorrow 
than would have been the case had they been 
present for the last sad obsequies. About a 
year ago the only daughter became a 
widow, and not long ago the second son 
Prince Jaisingh Rao died, in a sragic circum- 
stance. In spite of his habit of repressing 
his emotions. His Highness is a man of 
sensitive feelings, and has suffered acutely 
from thase shocks. 

A faw weeks ago when I saw the 
Maharaja at the Hyde Park Hctel in London 
shortly before he set sail for India, his hair 
had become almost completely grey, and 
his face was seared with deep lines. He 
looked worried and haggard. He complained 
of gout and also of indigestion and 
insomnia. Kvery movement detrayed. ner- 
vousness which was well-nigh uncontrol- 
lable. ‘lhe Fates have dealt harshly with a 
man whose work for the elevation of his 


have been full of worry and sorrow for him, -people entitled him to a far different 
Towards the end of 1911 occurred the treatment. 
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Power from the Sky May Light 
: Our Homes 


Scientists long have dreamed of turning to 
practical use the electricity that now is consumed 
by destructive lightning bolts. M. Jules Guillot, 
a French inventor, has perfected a machine to 
utilize this latent power. 

-He bases his experiments on the theories of 
static electricity proved by such scientists as 
Franklin, Lord Kelvin, and others. According 
to these theories, static is produced by the motion 
of the earth around its axis through the non- 
conducting ether. This motion causes the earth 
itself to become charged negatively, while the 
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air aroind it is charged both negatively and 
positively. 

Since like charges repel each cther and unlike 
charges attract each other, tha atmosphere’s 
negative charges are thrown sway from the 
earth’s surface while the atmosphere remains as 
a positively charged blanket. 

The difference of potential between the 
positively charged air and the negatively charg- 
ed earth constitutes an unused source of electric 
energy. Since the amount of this difference 
depends on the distance from the earth of gas 
particles forming the atmosphere, Guillot has 
established his experiment station upon the 
summit of Mont Blanc in Switzerland, 
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At the station there are two antennae, one 
extending toward the equator, the region of maxi- 
uum density of the positive charges ; the other 
consisting of a number of iron points extending 
vertically upward. The positive ions are attract- 
2d by the antennae pointing south and build up 
a charge upon a plate in the machine. A second 
plaie is connected with the vertical antennae. 
Because of the difference of potential, this second 
plate absorbs a certain amount of negative ions 
that ordinarily would be repelled from the earth. 
Thus it is possible to establish a difference of 
potential or voltage within the machine that will 
zause a current to flow from one to the other 
when they are short circuited. 

Instead of trying to use the voltage for this 
purpose directly, the charges are led off through 
step-down transformers. 

It is claimed by the inventor that in this 
way he has been able to keep ten 50-watt lamps 
burning, utilizing only the static electricity of 
the air. 


Six-Story Building Moved by Six 
Horses 


Six Los Angeles horses recently accomplished 
she astonishing feat of moving a six-story brick 
suilding, weighing 11,000 tons, for a distance of 
125 feet. They did it with the aid of a series of 
sracks over which the structure moved on rollers. 
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The building housed a hotel which had to be 
moved from a site purchased by Los Angeles for 
municipal buildings, 

Nineteen double tracks, a total length of a 
mile, were used. Forty-five lines of cable, totaling 
8100 feet, and three capstans conveyed the 
power supplied by the horses. The cable, tracks 
and capstans were so arranged that the six 
horeses pulled with a strenth equal to that of 
5400 horses, a multiplication of 900. The moving 
was, of course, 900 times slower than it would 
have been with 5400 horses pulling. 

Fourteen hundred jacks were used. The 
distance covered in any day was 40 feet. 


Airplane Smoke Curtain Hides 
Navy Forces 


Appearing to grow from the surface of the 
sea a smoke screen laid down in recent naval 
trials held by the U. 8. government, was created 
by chemicals dropped by an airship. Asthe plane 
rushed through the air, ‘the gases were literally 
sprayed in its wake. Instead of rising, the 
vaporous mass settled toward the surface of the 
water, creating a curtain behind which both 
warships and aircraft could have maneuvered 
unseen by enemy observers at sea level. 





Smoke Curtain Created by Airplane to Hide War Vessels 
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Motor Chair for the Aged is 
Easily Operated 


Designed for the convenience of aged persons 
or invalids, a three-wheeled electric motor 
chair, with storage batteries, has been constructed 
by a western inventor. It runs on two speeds, 
six or twelve miles an hour, and is steered like a 





Motor-Operated Vehicle That is Boon for 
Old People 


tricycle by a handbar attached to the front 
wheel. The current iscontorlled by a lever at 
the left. 


Washing A Mountain Into the Sea 


Contractors years ago began to move a 
mountain from the heart of a South American 
city into the sea. They used mule-drawn carts 
to haul the soil and rock away to be dumped 
inside the sea wall that marked the limits of a 
new water front. Shortly after the work was 
started it was estimated that under this method 
the cost would be almost prohibitive, and that 
the task would require eight years. It was 
finally decided to wash away as much as possible 
of the hill with hydraulic force. Twelve giant 
streams of water under pressure from three high- 


powered pumps were turned against the 
mountain, and it slowly began to crumble 
downward. At its summit stood an old 


monastery, erected by the early residents of the 
city. Abandoned by its former occupants, it fell 
with the ground that supported it. Stones too 
large to be moved by the force of the water, 
were broken up by dynamite and slniced away. 
Over 7,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock 
have already been poured from this hill into the 
bay, making an extension to the shore three 
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A Mcuntain is Being Washed into she Sea 
by Water-pressure 


miles wide. Sixty new blocks will be available 
to the business section of the city when the 
transfer has been completed. Since the more 
modern methods of destruction were acopted two 
years ago, dynamite, steam shovels, construction 
trains, dirt trucks, hydraulic equipment, and 


human energy have been tearing at the 
obstruction. Hydraulic pumps and dredge pipes 


have replaced steam shovels, dirt trucks and 
trains. 


Government Asked to Rezsurn 
Booty of Ancient Pirates 


Swept from the high seas long ago, bold 
pirates and plundering privateers of the 
eighteenth century are once again recalled in 
long-standing damage claims which now are 
being pressed against the government by various 
individuals. These interests seek enactment 
of a law that will restore to them wealth that 
was taken from their ancestors, who m the days 
of the “Jolly Roger,’ were owners of ships 
that were looted by highwaymen of tha trackless 
ocean. Listed among the claimants, =n addition 
to memkers of prominent families of Philadelphia, 
New York, and New England, are certain 
insurance companies, and one eastern city. A 
measure, known as the “French Spoliation 
Claim,” authorizing payment for losses of ships 
and cargoes between 1793 and 1s00 at the 
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hands of French privateers, has been reviewed 
by Congress. The demands are made against 
the United States rather than the French 
government because of certain early agreements 
between the two countries. After along delay 
the whole subject was referred to the U. S. 
Court of Claims in 1885, and since then, several 
suits. amounting to nearly $4,000,009 dollars have 
been settled. An attempt is being made now to 
dispose of the last of those favorably considered, 
involving $3,246,858 dollars. 


Glories of Mankind Told in Art- 
Glass Windows 


Of all convenience met with in everyday 


life, glass is one of most ancient in ori- 
gin. Authorities differ regarding its begin- 
ning, but it is said to have been made by 
the Egyptians almost 8000 years ago. And 


the coloring of it can be traced as far back as 
the remote eras of Chinese civilization. 

Colored glass was first employed to make 
imitations of the brightly hued gems, such as 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds with which the 
ancient nobles decked themselves and their 





The Artistic Utility of Stained Glass to 
Depict Scenes and Characters 
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horses in barbaric splendor. It was not until 
demand for the material to be used in flat 
subjects was born that it was rolled into sheets. 
One of the first steps in this art of painting 
in glass, which enshrined and glorified national, 
religious, and romantic characters in churches 
and aniversities of the Middle Ages, was the 
discovery that under action of fire a solution 
of silver would stain a clear glass yellow. This 
find marked a beginning of stained glasswork. 
Nobility, clergy, and artists became enthusiastic 
over it. It brought to the seat of learning and 





Design of a Window Cut from ‘Cardboard 
with Painting Underneath It 


culture the master glassworkers of the world, 
persuaded by the rich fields that these places 
offered for their services. Money was raised 
on all sides by public-spirited persons, and 
studios furnished to these artists, who set about 
to ornament the classic pages of history with 
skill, the results of which are still to be seen 
among the architectural beauties of the Old 
World. 

Hach set of artists had their own style. As 
these impressed those who could afford to have 
such marks of luxury to distinguish them and 
their houses, importations of foreign craftsmen 
became the practice. Spaniard and Italian 
invaded France, seeking a market for their 
services, and in turn the Frenchman passed 
with his art into other countries. 

As in the olden times, the presnt-day artist 
in stained glass first paints the picture he is to 
reproduce on paper or canvas. From _ this 
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original a pattern is made of the same material 
with the shapes of the inlays drawn to their 
exact sizes. Double-lipped shears then trim a 
narrow strip along each line, separating the 
sections as they are to be after the lead or 
zine joints are in place. Glass of the required 
shades is then selected and cut into bits of the 
shapes and sizes of the paper pieces, 


After they are put in place on skeleton easel, 
they undergo a sort of critical test as to arrange- 
ment of ground color, lights, and shadows. 
This test is always made against a northern 
light, since an even blend of the sun’s rays is 
availble from that direction. 


Divers Battle Hungry Sharks 
to Spear Sunken Gold 


-In this.picture the artist portrays vividly the 
dramatic: adventures of divers in 
their-hunt for the $30,000,000 of 
golden treasure that dropped into 
the ooze -of the ocean bed when a 
German submarine sank the White 
Star liner Lawrentic off the Ivish 
coast during the war. 


Battling ferocious sharks with 
knives, 90 feet below the surface 
of the sea, these intrepid deep-sea 
hunters have succeeded in recover- 
ing all but 30 bars of the gold 
bullion that was being carried to 
American bankers when the Law- 
rentic went to the bottom. 


As they grope among the bones 
of the sunken ship, the divers use 
a sensitive divining spear, with 
galvanometer dial attachment, to 
prod for the golden bars in the 
mud and silt. Whenever the spear 
strikes a metal object, the clocklike 
dial aboard the salvaging ship 
Racer, indicates whether the spear 
point is touching gold or a base 
metal such as iron. The diver then 
receives his directions by tele- 

hone from the salvaging ship. _ 
The gold bars, as they are located, 
are raised in a tub. 

In this way nearly 3000 gold 
bars, worth from $5000 to $10,000 
each, have been salvaged from 
the deep. 
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Science—a Modern Sherlock Holmes 


Exports or Topay’s Potice Derectives SurPass 
THE IMAGINED Fxats or Fiction 1x TRACING 
AND PREVENTING CRIME 


Recently the scientific detective, who previ- 
ously existed only in books and on the stage, has 
become a real and potent figure in the endless 
war between the police and the criminal. More 
and more American police are employing science 
in the detection of crime, surpassing the imagi- 
nary exploits of Dupin and Sherloek Holmes, 
because when Poe and Doyle created « their 
fictional heroes the extraordinary tools with 
which modern science today arms the law did 
not exist. Radio, the airplane, even the auto- 
mobile, were unheard of,and hundreds of practical 
developments in psychology, physiobgy, chem- 
istry, toxicology, and the other sciences which 
the police now use, either themselves er through 
experts. had not yet been achieved. 


Divers Battling Hungry Sharks to Spear Sunken Gold 





Said to be the Greatest Finger Print Expert 
in America—Fred Sandberg of 
Washington D.C. 


Nowadays the detection of crime has become 
an exact science, founded on very definite 
principles. Like all other sciences, it promptly 
applies new developments in other fields to its 
purpose. 

Knowledge of anatomy, physics, and psycho- 
logy, too, are vital to the law. Such knowledge 
enabled the authorities to bring to justice the 
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Chemically Int ensifying Finger-Prints on 
a Window Pane 


murderers of “Honest John” Bruen, a wealthy 
New Jersey circus proprietor, about a year ago. 


From a pair of footprints in the ground a few 
feet from the window through which Bruen was 
shot, detectives were able to describe the murder- 
er as short and slight, facts read in the depth of 
the impressions and in their shape. 

The detective who understands practical 
psychology can vary his form of questioning to 
get the information he desires from habitual 
criminals and amateurs alike. 

Psychology is a major subject in the school 
for detectives that was opened recently in the New 
York Police Department. Study of mental 
impulses, emotional stresses and motives is made. 
Members of the department are taught, too, to 


"better their memories and sharpen their percep- 
{ tions by the use of psychological principles. 


Radio Machine Gun and Motor Cycle Combined is a swift and Deadly Pursuer 
of Criminals. (Right) Broadcasting a Police Alarm. This Radio Apparatus 
has a range of 30,000 Sq. miles 
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Criminology also is studied. The policeman 
being taught to differentiate between the various 
criminal types and to use definite methods of 
approach and questioning in his investigations. 

Practical details of police work, such as 
shadowing suspected persons, concealing identity, 
‘and using descriptions to pick persons frem a 
crowd, are taught by means of clearly defined 
principles. 


HOW CHEMISTRY HELPS 


Chemistry and the microscope are additional 
scientific means frequently employed in in- 
vestigating crime. In detecting bloodstains on 
clothing, studying inks and paper in forgeries 
and similar cases, investigating arson, narcotic 
and poisoning cases and in the performance of 
autopsies, chemistry is widely used, with the 
microscope as a valuable adjunct. More than 
once the analysis of mud on a prisoner’s shoes 
or clothing has produced his presence at the scene 
ofacrime, Under the microscope, typewriting 
done on different machines and by different 
person has been shown to possess as many points 
of yariance as the penmanship of individuals, a 
fact that has proved invaluable in the unravel- 
ing of many crimes in which typed documents 
were fundamental evidence. 

The action of the heart is the basis ofa 
number of methods for compelling prisoners to 
tell the truth. The heartbeat, the blood pressure 
and the rate of breathing, medical men have 
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The Lie-catcher Apparatus—Yon car lie, but 
you cannot force your lungs and heart * 
to lie 


found, vary considerably under stress of sudden 
excitement, such as might be occasioned by 
hearing a damaging question and endeavoring to 
supply an untruthful answer. Accrodingly, 
there kas been devised apparatus, which, when 
connected with the subject’s body, records 
graphically the action of the hears and lungs 
and shows variations that may arise from the 
mental strain of fabricating &m arswer to a 
pointed question, 

The recent remarkable development in radio 
communication already has been used by the 
police in their war against the criminal. 


oe. vy 
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Intropuction To Inpian Art: By A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, with  thirtyfour  dllustrations. 
The Asian Library, Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, 1928. 

The fourteen sections into which evolution 
and psychology of Indian art are condensed so as 
to give a comprehensive survey of the vast subject 


to the general public, serve this purpose well. 
That not every chapter does justice to the period 
it deals with and that the subject & rather in- 
dicated than exhausted, cannot be expected 
otherwise in a short introduction. The first 
seven chapters leading the reader from Vedic 
origins to the end of the Gupta period, succeed 
in giving the psychology of each period dealt 
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with,;-and the same firm grasp of the underly- 
ing veality is felt in section the thirteenth, 
sammarising in a few but significant words the 

sadition of Jain painting. The other chapters 
however do not give much more than an enumera- 
tion cf the main monuments, but even this is 
yeleome on account of the masterful discrimina- 
tion with which the selection is-made. 

--Qne peculiarity of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
treatment may be noted. Qualities and modifi- 
cations are pointed out with unerring observa- 
tion »while the substance frequently is passed 
over with silence. The art of the gateways from 
Sanchi, for instance, is called “innocent, un- 
troubled and even sensuous, neither intellectual, 
nor ilealistic (p. 25), the cutting of the relief 
deeper, the composition more sophisticated, the 
sense of perspective and depth much more con- 
vincing” (than during the Sunga period ; 
p- 24). True, but these adjectives either refer to 
the literary suggestiveness of the sculptures or 
to their technical execution. The art language 
is jadged by ‘its indebtedness and allusions 
t) contemporary religions and social concepts. 
ts own sound, that of art as such seems over- 
‘heard. The treatment is more from a literary 
point of view than from that of visualisation. 
While it enables the author to link religious 
cutleok with the contemporary sense of form 
is “also allows him to apply terms too wide to 
convey a sharply defined impression. This 
generalisation may goso far as to assert that 
'©Western art at all times tends to representa- 
tion, Indian to symbolism” (p. 41), which surely 
fhe author himself would not maintain in the 
case of Early Christian and Medieval Europe. 
The -llustrations though few are well chosen— 
elthoagh not adequately reproduced.  Alto- 

her no short survey of Indian art hitherto 
has been written in a more lucid and understand- 
ing way. ‘ 
The booklet deserves to be carefully read by 
‘every lover of India and of art. . 


Exampes or Iypian Scutprure av THe Britisx 
Museum... Twelve . collotype plates . selected by 
Lawrence Binyon, with an introduction by William 
Rothenstein and a foreword by, Sir Hercules Read, 

An Introduction written with deep insight, 
points out those exalted and. therefore truest 


moments of Indian art that make its value uni-. 


versal. The reproductions, made of sculptures in 
.the British Museum, of which the Ceylonese ex- 
‘smples already are widely known from Dr. 
‘Goomaraswamy’s publications, and of which plates 
‘FV, Wi, VIL and VIII are of high artistic merit, 
-aPé all first rate. Plate III., however, dated 
Gupta period 6th century can on stylistic grounds 
‘by ne means be anterior to the 10th century. The 
. modelling of the dancing figures, the shape of 
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the columns and the treatment-of the Kirtti- 
mukha deyice as an intricate pattern of light 
and darkness denote a late date. Plate V similarly, 
dated from the 5th—7th century has to be brought 
down to the 12th or even 13th century on account 
of hair-dress and jewellery, then fashionable but 
also with regard to the already stiffened and 
coarse-eyed modelling of the body and to the 
convention then valid for the facial type. po 

We are grateful to the India Society for 
having published with such perfection some of 
the best Indian sculptures in London. © 

Si. K. 

Tue Iprot AND THE Traitor, Part I anv IL.— 
By M. N. Tantre, B.A., Printed at the C. Re Moon 
Press. 2 Karwai Street, Fort, Bombay. ~ Rs. 2. 
1923. . af 5 as 
This pretentious author has taken much 
pains to prove the nationalist movement a foolish 
movement. But he has given Mahatma Gandhi — 
a faint praise in  give-the-devil-his-due  fa- 
shion, and then speaks of Mr. Gandhias “this 
mad man” in page 116, 5th line from the bottom. 
There are other ephithets added to Mr. Gandhi’s 
name, e.g. hypocrite (same page). According 
to this author every Indian leader of the present 
movement, from Rabindranath Tagore down- 
wards, is an idiot and a traitor. The idiots of our 
author are : Rabindranath Tagore, Annie Besant, 
Lok. Tilak, Sankaracharya, Sharvananda, Raja- 
gopalachari, C. R. Das, P. C. Ray, Patel, Naidu, 
M. K. Gandhi and others, and desirable opinion- 
makers are Jadunath Sarkar, J. C. Koyajee, 
Sir D. Wacha, R. P. Paranjape, Sir H. Wadia, 
Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad, 8. Sinha, S. R. Das, 
P. C. Mitter, S. N. Mallik, etc. ete. But for the 
fact that the book is written in execrable 
English, it would bé an; excellent present to the 
European Association. © ~~ 

The book is idiotically written, and Mr. 
Tantre, B.A., should be mightily pleased to learn 
that the first portion at least of the title of the 
work can be suitably applied to his own self. 


H. K.C. 


Masters ano Men: By Philip Guedalla : 
Constable: 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Guedalla thinks: ‘Persons  affticted 
with the critical attitude suffer from a total in- 
ability to enjoy a book as the simple thing that 
it really is. In the earlier stages of the com- 
_plaint the patient’s mind runs while he is reading, 
.on Estimates and Appreciations and Tendencies 
and Literary Values. Primary critigism is mainly 
a failure to enjoy things unless they are arranged 
in critical categories. In* cases of secondary 
criticism the patient feels an overmastering need 
-to. tell those whg do things how they should 
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have done them.” Perhaps this disease also 
implies a blotting out of all powers of perception 
and analysis ; for we, who are infected with it, 
cannot. in spite of the best efforts find out if we 
have gone beyond both stages. After what Mr. 
Guedalla has told us about our function, -ve 
may not return the compliment and tell him how 
he should have done his. So the “secondary 
criticism” is lost to us. And if we wanted to’ 

_ place him in a category,—Heaven help us! For 
surely he must be above all categories. 


But the disease is on us and we must try to | 


place Mr. Guedalla. Surely we remember him 
as the author of “The Second Empire.” Admi- 
rable thing it was,—so Strachey-ish,—cleverer 
perhaps and less human,—and rather a mcre 
supermannish. And that we might place ix a 
school; we might call it an attempt to resusci- 
tate literary history against the scientific bug- 
bears of the Seeley-Freeman-Ranke type. But 
this volume is beyond all such attempts, We. 
may see that Mr. Guedalla in the discourse on 
“An Archbishop” or on “Men of Mark” : but tne 
things by which the volume will go .are not dis- 
courses on “Men” {or even supermen) but on 
impersonal “Masters.” One does not know 
which of these to prefer to the others. Is it to 
be the one on “The Egoisis,” “grimacing with 
the self-consciousness of nasty children, with an 
insistent exhibition of their sins, their complexes, 
their secret sorrows”? Or is it the one on 
“The Masters of Arts,” telling us all about the 
scholars“hastily equipped for a life of gay diplo- 
macy in jacket suits supplied at the public 
expense for Paris wear,” for “England had need 
of them,” especially as “the conductors of the 
war were threatened with an outbreak of peace”? 
Perhaps we should have preferred the talk on 
the “Ministers of State” or “An Old Master” 
or “Two Princes” ; but we cannot select in this 
glittering mass. 

Yet as critics, we must leave with a note of 
complaint. It is difficult to find any, but we 
can hunt upone and that is on the scope of 
repetitions. We may like to hear once or twice 
of the glut of egoism, the currency of amateur- 
ism and the enormities of criticism. But if the 
same voice is heard at every corner, one gets tired 
of it, however musical it may be. 


ABHINAVA GuPTA, 
HINDI 


BuaratvarsHa Kaltruasa, Pt. I: By Lala 
Lajpat Rat. Translated by Santaram, 8. A. 
Published by the Aryya Inbrary and Saraswati 
Asram, Lahore, Pp. 480. Price Rs, 2-12. 


This part of Lalaji’s history gives a connected 
account of the cultural and political sides of 
Hindu India down to the 12th century. This work 
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which is mainly a compilation from authoritative 
works was undertaken while he wae ir the 
Central Jail of Lahore. It is interesting how 
such a well-informed work was written at szch a 
place. The five appendices whica deal with a 
comparison study of Hindu and European civili- 
zations, Hindu System of Administr<tion, 
Original Home of the Aryas and the Times of 
the Vedas, Cambridge History of India, Famous 
Books of the Hindus, Principal Events of 
Historical Times, and a bibliography, are the 
outstanding features of this volume. Severa: dis- 
erepancies, etc., which have crept into the book 
will, we hope, be removed in the next edition in 
the light of recent researches. ‘Lansen is called 
the General of. Devapala (p. 272), Lakshman 
Sen is called Rai Lakhmania (p. 274), Lama 
Taranath is called ‘Babn’ ! (p. 273), the Rama- 
Charitam is not mentioned in the bibliography 
(p. 466). Lalaji, a wise leader as he is, is not 
sparing in pointing out and criticising the 
defects cf the Hindus, e.g. untouchabiity, ban 
on vocational castes, etc. 

On the whole, Hindi literature is enrched 
by this work, and .we hope other pazts cf the 
work will be published in course of time. The 
translator is also to be congratulated. 


Fri xi Samasya: By Banarasidas Chaturvedi. 
Satyagrandsram, Sabarmati, Ahmedabad. Pp. 
839. Price Re. 1, Foreign 2s. m 

The author of this monograph on the condi- 
tion of the Indian labourers of Fiji has really 
done a pablic service. It is to kis czedi. that 
he has written the book with an impartial 
attitude and has quoted from all available docu- 
ments, Indentured Indian labotrers began to 
go over to the island of Fiji in 1878 to bo 
employed by the British planters.. By 1920 the 
number of these labourers exceeded 50 thousand. 
The intarests of-the British planters recuired 
that these Indian Jabourers shoul be Eept in an 
immoral insanitary and unprogessive condition. 
The romantic story how Indian labourers who 
are generally poor, docile and peaceful, became 
slowly organized as a body agains; the rich and 
powerful British planters whose intevests were 
vouchsazed by the Fiji Government., the colonial 
office in England, the British public in 
general, arid also by the Government of 
India for some time, plainly shows that truth 
is often stranger than fiction. The treatment 
of the Indian labourers in the right British 

and brutish way by the planters, e.g. the 
C. 8. BR. Co., for asking more wages on eccnomic 
grounds and for refusing to work nine 
hours instead of eight opens our eyes as so the 
safety of the Indians outside India in the British 
Empire. The self-sacrifice of Dr. and Mrs. 
Manilal, Pt. Totaram, Mr. C, F, Andrews and 


- 
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the friendliness of: other English gentlemen 
will be cherished in memory by: our future 
generations, The author has done well by 
pointing out the defects of the Indians also who 
were divided into as many as five sections. 

The style of the work is charming though a 
little Urdu-ish. This book is well worth trans- 
lating in other Indian yernaculars. 


Rawss Basv. 
BENGALI. 


VErA-vANI : By Charuchandra Bandyopadhyaya 
and Pyavimohan Sengupta. Published by Sudhir- 
chandra Sarkar (Messrs M. C. Sarkar § Sons, 
90-2 Harrison Road, Calcutta): pp. 9474859 + 
26. Price Rs. 3. as ; 


lt isa book on the Rig-Veda and is written 

in Bengali. 
_. It has a valuable introduction (pp. 1-62) 
giving a short description of the Vedic Litera- 
tura, tae subject-matter of the Rig-Veda and 
the civ:lization of the time. 

The Rig-Veda contains 1028 hymns including 
the Vaikhtlyas (apocryphal hymns). Those who 
do not wish to be specialists will find it very 
diffcult to read the whole of the Rig-Veda. For 
such readers what is required is a selection of 
typical hymns and this is what has been done 
by our authors. Highty-nine hymns have been 
given in this, book and have been translated in 
verse (with certain omissions) by Babu Pyari- 
moaan Sengupta. The hymns have been care- 
ful'y aad judiciously selected and the translation: 
gives a fairly: correct idea of the original. 

The hymn (or hymns in cartain cases ) 
adcressed to each deity is preceded by a short des- 
eription of that deity. This description and the 
genera! introtluction have been written by 
Baa Charuchandra Bandyopadhyaya. - 

The book is not free from mistakes (vide 
Pravas, Magh 1330, p. 529). But these may be 
ignorec by general raaders for whom this book 
has been written. They will-find in this: book 
everything that they care to know. 

Tkere are in Europe many books dealing 
with the subject, but this is the first book 
writter. in Bengali for popular reading. The 
authors have removed a great want: and the 
reading public will be thankful to them for this 


usefal publication, The book should have a 
largo sale. : SR 


MARESHCIANDRA .GrosH, 
TAMIL 


VaranaKsunt : By M. 8. Krishnaswamy Iyer. 
Published by V. Narayanan and Co.,4, Kondt 
: Chatty Sty Madras. Pp. 104. Price 8 annas, — 
"A very interesting social novel, 
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Lire or Tru Guava Saupantnar: Y. M. A. 
A. (Kockuvill) series No. 1. By the late S. Saba- 
yatna Mudaliar, G. G. J. P. Published by C.-V. 
Jambulingam Pillai, Madras. Pp. XX1 +56. Price 
10 annas. oe 


‘The life portion of this work is as is admit-' 
ted by the author, a loose rendering into English 
of the life of the saint in Tamil prose (by Aru-' 
mugs, Navaldr) which again closely follows the’ 
life’ of the saint by ‘Sekkilar. The saint is the 
first of the Saiva Samaya Acharyas gifted with" 

‘rare literary skill and still rarer catholicity of 
views. He was famous alike for his contemptu-' 
ous indifference to the caste scruples of the day’ 
as for the sevéral miracles he performed. He is‘ 
to this ‘day remembered asa true Brahmin who! 
did not hesitate to worship a deserving saint of' 
the villala casteand to have for his ‘constant’ 
companion a lutist saint of the depressed classes 

The author’s preface is an attempt at a 
eriticism of the life and times of the ‘saint.: His’ 
passion for tracing everything to Sanscritic’ 
sources makes him give a wrong interpretation 
to the ‘stanza quoted in p. 1, and to be blind to’ 
the express statement in the next but one stanza. 

He is equally anxious to give a greater antiqui- 
ty to the saint than the late lamented Professor’ 
Sundaram Pillai and V. Venkayya have independ- 
ently after an elaborate consideration of the 
dates of various historic events connected with 
the life of the’ saint and of his contemporaries, 
arrived at and he is therefore forced to maintain 


that Buddhism existed even before the advent of 


Gautama Buddha and that the latter was only 
twenty-first in succession of Buddhas. 


MapHAvaN. 


TELUGU ~~ “2% 


NATYAMDUJAMU : By Puranam Suri Sastrt. 
Printed .at the Grandhalaya Press, Bezwada. Pp. 
839. Price Re. 1-8-0. 


The tempestuous wave of Indian nationalism’ 
which swept over our country immediately after 
the Partition of Bengal had far-reaching effects 
on the Andhra mind, character and literary 
‘development. Some of the Andhras began to 
cultivate assiduously the Bengali language and 
began to.imbibe the true spirit and character of 


the writings of Bankimchandra and Rabindra.- 


nath. Not content with merely translating their 
famous works, they began to give free vent to 
their poetic muse and most of the itihasams, 
and stories of Bharatamu were transformed into 
a dramatic garb and during the years 1906-1915 
which can rightly be called the apotheosis of the 
Andhra dramatic age, 388 dramas have been 
produced. Roughly about this time the people 
of Masulipatam, ‘mainly in order to develop-the 
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art of dramatic production and technical pze- 
sentation of the Andhra actors on the stage, reld 
competition examinations and the author, who 
had the good fortune fo act as the secretary of 
‘this Association, now comes forward to discuss 
the primary and secondary problems, pertairing 
to the Andhra stage, actors and playwrigh7s, 
that are awaiting successful solution. 

In making a kaleidoscopic survey of these 
varied problems (specially in Chapters VII and 
VIII) the author makes good use of his soand 
common sense, his literary gifts and powers of 
keen survey and observation of the daily events 
of our life. It is easy to accept his suggestzons. 
as regards the “mounting” of the plays, the 


“relief stage”, simplicity and sweet reasonable- , 


ness of taste in scenic decorations. and lightirg, 
the adoption of the profit-sharing principle 


between the actors and the proprietors of the. 


dramatic companies, the systematic intellec- 
tual. elevation of the actors to comprehend aad 
faithfully. interpret the playwrights’ point of 
view cheap yet not gaudy dress befitting the age 
and the social standing of the characters re- 
presented and all budding actors who wish to 
make a name for themselves should remember 
his intelligent suggestions advocated in Charters 
IV and ¥. os . 

But he has made a sad omission. He seems 
not to have realised-the fact that the drama 
can be utilised as a great educator of our lize, 
correcting the narrow, distorted, and selfish 
egoism of human individuals. To consider the 
dratia as a mere antidote to the numerous ills 
of our life is to narrow its usefulness altogether. 
He ought to have at once recommended thé 
municipalisatton of the theatre. It is this a_one 
‘that will enable the poorest people to’ taste same- 
thing that is best in art, in literature, in - poetry 
and prose, in music,. rhythm, dance, picture and 
colour.. There can be no higher enuobling 
instrument than a “true drama on an art-scic 
theatre.” “Bightly enacted it can not only be 
made a potent instrument of education but it 
can be made an engine of social reform and good 
to the community. . ‘ 
’ I do not however agree with his ingenious 
defence and justification of the existence of the 
fallen women. (pp. 336-39). The best way to 
elevate them is not.to allow them to pander to 
the wishes of the erring male and after recleim- 
ing them back to society they should be targht 
industrial or other useful processes go as to 
enable them to-play their part as more useful 
adjuncts of society. : ; 

If the Andhra theatre is to be rejuvenated— 
brimming with real life, the vice of commerczial- 
ism so rampant in the minds of the dctors 
should be checked. The Andhra people shoald 
eultivate affection for the theatre. Instead of 


gn 


on 


the Ton, Dick and Harry who pationise the 

plays, the elite and the educated classes should 

come out of their seclusion tc attend and 
ourage these dramatic productions. 


B. Ramacuappra Rav, 


GUJARATI 


BI-aTeTAT BA} (Diologues written by Kalapt — 
and'Kant) : Published by Jivanlal zmuar-hi Mehta, 
and printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 152. Price Re. 0-12-0 
(1928). : 

Kalazi, the late Thakore Sahe> of Aathi and 
his friend, Kant, the late Manisharkar R. Bhatt 
had in addition to verses, written cortai1 attract- 
ive dialogues, between various wistonical and 


‘niythological persons. They are 9rinted in this 


book, along with his ¥4faatt o2 Swadenborg, 


“written ky Kalapi. 


Purv:LAP (aster) : By (the late) Mavishankar 


Ratanji Bhatt. Published and prented as above, 
Paper cover, pp: 124. Price 0-12-0 (£928.. 

A collected edition of Manis iapkar’s early 
‘poems—poems which brought him name and 
fame, was a desideratum and the publisher has 
done a distinct service to literature by bringing 
them out in this form. 

Rat Be (A Nice Present ): By Girjashankar 
‘B. Badheka. Printed “at the Naviivan Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound, pp. 144, Price 
Re 0-10-C (1923). : 

aa wear (Elder Sister ) : By tae same author 
and Jugalram. Printed as above, Clcth bound, 
pp. 215. Price Re. 0-8-0 (1928). 

The two veterans of juvenile literature at 
present influencing that branch of our Hterature, 
Girjashankar (affectionately known tc children 
as Gijubbai) and Jugalram, in these fwo books 
furnish very nice food for very yourg people 
The nice present consists of little admirable 
songs suited to occasions and ozcupations on 


which children are always found engaged and 


the Elder Sister is supposed tc regale those 
younger to her, with short, “ratty” stories 
though :n reality teaching them. 

feet tela wq: By Prof. Klusha’ Talakshé 
Shah. Printed at the Navjivan, Printing Press, Ah« 
medabad. Paper cover, pp. 108. Frice Re. 0-8-0 
(1923). ar 

Prof. Shah is ong.afthe authorities on Indian 
finance, and in ‘this. publication wiich a collee- 
tion of his lectures delivered to te ssudents of 
the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya, he hes ab-y exposed 
the weakness of the Indian. financ.al administra- 
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tion and shown that unless the national budget 
is placed under the entire control of the Assem- 
bly, no change for the better is to be expected. 


Sawuxta (Wear): By Ramanlal Vasantlal 


Desat, M. A. Printed at the Lohona Steam Printing 
Press, Boroda. Paper cover, pp. 158 (1923). 
This drama is concerned with the times of 


4 
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Prithwiraj, who took away by force, princess 
Sanyukta. It is meant for the stage, but looking 
to the present perverted taste of the audience, 
one wonders whether its sanskritised and literary 
style would make for success in that line ; other- 
wise the characters are well drawn. 


K. MJ. 


THE OLD OLD STORY 


By SANTA CHATTERJEE 


Ce) 

‘gil was long past evening. In winter 
daylight lasts shorter, and the street 
lamps had begun to burn their gas since 

a good two hours,. After gradually mufiling 

up tke noisiness of a working day, the 


crowds of pleasure-seeking humanity were . 


parad.ng everywhere for relaxation. The 
city man burdened with dry duties, looks 
‘forward eagerly to these hours like thirsty 
chatakas.* Look, how the vendors in the 
pleasure market have decorated their stalls 
with variety and attraction, in order to make 
-men forget the day’s fatigue and the night’s 
worries! They call everyone to come and 
see how ably they cater for all the senses. 
Peopls run there to console their suffering 
souls, and each goes for the kind of intoxica- 
tion taat works the remedy in each particular 
case. The festive night had assumed the 
role o: the Lady Bountiful. She is doing her 
best so relieve her proteges’ miseries for 
these few moments. 

Bct where can the daughters of poverty 
find relief from their never-ending sufferings ? 
The poor Bengali woman who lives in the 
city wakes up every morning in the same 
dull surroundings, and, like the primitive 
-woman, she is ever busy preparing the food. 
The primitive human being was hardly 
alive in her soul, but it was her sad fate 
to devote her life to its service. The only 
-joy o= a higher life she has is that in 


* A bird famous in poetry for its thirst and 
Honging for the rain ! 


her worries she seeks moré the happiness 
of others than of herself. She cooks in 
her little room the same old dishes which 
were a la mode inthe days of Mandhata.* 
There was no variation even in this, her in- 
variable and only duty ; for her knowledge 
had been transmitted from mother to daugh- 
ter and so on since ancientdays. The same 
pots, ladles, ete. the same simple curries 
and concoctions; the things that she had 
begun to do in childhood with toys and sand 
with her play-mates have become her. life’s 
burden, At the end of the day, the sun 
rolls down from the sky with his wealth of 
light, the earth assumes a new glory, the 
thickening darkness touches everything 
with a mysterious grandeur; but the sad 
heart of the suffering woman gets nothing 
but the darkness, there isno music in the 
change, it leaves her dull and unhappy. 

After school Ronu had been to play with 
his mates and had just come back. Aruna 
Was persistently chanting a new song, fear- 
ing lest she forgot the words and the tune, 
But both of them went downstairs when they 
were called to have their meals. Karuna 
served them and kept her Dadamashay's 
food apart and covered. He had not yet 
returned from his evening walk. Hven if he 
could not call daily on all his friends, he 
would never rest unless he could go and 
enquire after all his friends and acquaintanc- 
es once a week by turns. This daily going 
the round was his favourite pastime. 


+ An ancient mythological king, 
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Karuna was awaiting her Dadamashay's 
return with an often-read novel in her hand 
and sitting ona straw mat spread on tke 
little verandah garden of potted planis 
which faced Abinash’s big red mansion. 
Aruna was practising her songs with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. Ronu had a book of 
geography in his hand and was loudly read- 
Ing out, over and over again, the names of 
the numerous seas that there are in tkis 
world. He was getting progressively enthu- 
siastic and noisy. Aruna did not like that, 
and said: “It is not necessary to shriek lize 
that, if you want to study. You are enough 
of a nuisance to prevent people from practis- 
ing their songs.” ° 

Ronu answered, “Indeed! And if you 
sing your songs with wrong funes, I would 
certainly get the first place in my class. 
Why don’t you stop your singing? You 
perhaps think that you havea mighty fine 
voice.” 

“Tt is better than yours.” 

The quarrel developed. Hach wanted to 
stop the other. But who would decide 
which of them had the right? Aruna coald 
not vindicate her Didiship.; for who cares 
for a Didi who disturbs a younger brother 
in his studies ? At last the quarrel came to 
rest upon the ownership of the furniture 
and the room. One claimed the room ard the 
other the chair. It developed into a perfect 
row! Karuna was chosen the arbitrator, but 
that did not help the situation. Ronu got 
furious and said, “I don’t want your room, 
not a bit of it!” And he left the room. But 
where could he find another room? He had 
to go to his Dadamashay’s room and lie 
down on the floor. Aruna lost her musical 
inclination altogether and went to look for 
her brother in shame, but failed in her effort 
to persuade him to come back. She was 
highly annoyed and exclaimed witha pout, 
-“Oh ! What a nabob ! If you would not come, 
don’t come ; no one is dying for you here.” 

Axuni came back and alter making the bed 
lay down on it. She worried once or twice 
for Ronu, but consoled herself, with the 
thought that as soon as he felt the cole he 
would come back. But Kargnd could not 
est atease. She feared that Ronu would 
fall ill by lying on the damp floor. When 
Aruna went to bed, she coaxed and reasoned 
with Ronu and at last brought him back to 
his bed, ° 
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The quarrel over, the room became pervad- 
ed with & peaceful stillness. The other rooms 
of that tenement gradually grew quiet, the 
lullabies slowly stopped and the roice of 
joyous home-coming after the day’s work 
found silence in sleep. Her pretence of read- 
ing could not deceive her mind any longer. 
Leaving aside the book, Karuna came over 
to the verandah and stood leaning ageinst the 
railing. One could see from here a bit of a 
road along which human beings moved ; but it 
was too little and insignificant, like the gift 
of amiser, Karuna turned her hungry eyes 
upon it, Her day’s work was over, bat even- 
ing brought her no reward. Karuna was, as 
it were, trying to snatch away bits of happi- 
ness for herself from those happy faces who 
were returning home, glad with what the 
evening Lad brought them. The passers-by 
appeared before her eyes for a second as if 
from an unknown world and disappeared 
again into the.unknown. They were stran- 
_gers, and so Karun& in her imagination 
though; of them asif they were xnown to 
‘her and went about with them throuzh palac« 
es and hamlets in strange lands. In her fancy 
she wcu'd now turn the son of a poor clerk 
into the well-beloved of a princess and join 
him in his happy dreams, and new fo.low with 
tearful eyes into the forests the loot-steps 
of. some lovelorn swain who wandered. about 
madly in quest of his lost love. Her vacant 
heart would endeavour to pass ‘ts leisure like 
this and she would borrow ths human 
material to let it play with her drean dolls. 

When her eyes got tired cf gazing, 
Karuna heaved asigh of fatigue and sat 
down. It was not yet time to rest. But how 
long can one wait with workless ind and 
limbs? Her ears were eagerly exzecting to 
hear the sound of Tarini’s footsteps. This 
was nothing unusual but she could not help 
being anxious. 

Somebody’s steps sounded on fhe stairs, 
She knew the steps of all the dwellers of this 
honse, but this belonged to none of them, 
It was not the slow tread of an agsad person. 
It had dehind it the determined vigour of 
strengt: and manliness. Karun stood up 
in surprise. The door remained open till 
late and who knows who had got .n. Thers 
were knocks onthe door, Karuna ran in and 
found Abinash standing on the threshold. 
She asked, with surprise in har eyes, “What 
is this? You ab such gn hour!” Abinash 
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‘answered, “I could not find time during the 
day ; so, I came to deliver Satadal’s letter 
while coming back froma ‘call.’ She has 
invited you on Thursday evening.” 

“But you could have sent it by some one, 

‘instead of taking so much trouble yourself.” 

Abinash replied, “Yes, but I came to re- 

quest myself that you might come.” 
’ Karuna opened the letter and found that 
Satadal had invited the whole lot of them; 
she had not transgressed the laws of courtesy 
in favour of any one. But, what was it that 
Abinash said? After inviting them all, he had 
conie to request her to come! He did not 
mention anyone else. Such attention was 
‘doubtless complimentary to herself,-but she 
felt a little insulted. Why, were the others 
‘so very negligible ? She’ could not feel elated 
at her good fortune, because Abinash had 
shown indifference to ‘the near ones of the 
object of his admiration. She said, “Satadal 
‘haa asked all of us to come ;'so why do you 
think there is any special fear of my not 
coring ?” : 

Abinash overlooked this as usual, and said 
with much emphasis, “I want you to come.” 
The eager request sounded like a command. 
Karuna could not relish the style of express- 
ion adopted by Abinash, but she could under- 
stand that he had not been able to acquire 
anything softer even at his time of life. “Oh 

es, if all of us come, I shall come, too. Please 
‘tell Satadal how glad I have been at her 
invitation, We shall try our best to come.” 
She was trying to end the interview with 
these words. But the person who had made 
Satadal invite them on account of Karuna, 
conld rot feel happy at this expression of 
thanks to Satadal, the mere intermediary. 
Abinish remained standing, registering 
Giscontent. How could she -go away when 
a celler kept standing on the door step ? But 
her mind said Abinash should depart now. 
Abinash would not move; so she forced a 
smile and said, “Really, you had to take so 
much trouble for us. It was absolutely 


" wnnecessary. Anyone could have come.” 


Abinash said, “But has not my taking 
trouble instead of that ‘any one’ any special 
merit in your eye?” Karuna had not expect- 
ed such an answer. She thought that she 
‘would recite an old conventional phrase of 
‘pivility and be done with it. But his answer 
betokened somewhat greater intimacy. 
Kearana had to sidestep it and said, “Oh yes, 
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you have done so much for tis; how cah we 
overlook it without being ungrateful? I 
thank you very much indeed !” 

Abinash stared her straight into the eyes 
and said, “I do not want any thanks. It is 
not necessary. If you can do what I want, 
do it.” 

Karuna: said, “You are so genuinely hos- 
pitable that you do not even.care for thanks. 
All right then, we shall all come and feast 
on your bounty.” One could hear Tarini- 
kanta’s footsteps. Abinash said quickly, 
“Then do come.” Tarini came up and ‘at 
once said, “Hallo, who is that ?- Oh, it is our 
‘Abinash! Good, very good, come in and. ‘si 
down. Karuné, offer him a seat.” 
That it was hardly the time to come in 
and sit down, was a thing which Karuna 


-could not easily make her grandfather under- 


stand before acaller. She hesitated. But 
Abinash easily solved the problem. He had 
been so far quite immobile, but .now he 
began to descend the staircase and said while 
so engaged, “No, there is no time to sit down. 
Satadal has invited you all and I had come 
to deliver the letter. Do come, all of you,” 
He went home without being sure. if Tarini 
‘heard his message. Nor was Tarini highly 
anxious to learn more about it. He busied 
himself about supper and sleep. Aruna and 
Ronu began to clap their hands with plea- 
sure when they saw the letter of invitation 
on Wednesday morning.’ The children of 
the rich in the city of Caleutta flounder in 
an endless flood of invitations and as a result 
they get annoyed with any new manifestation 
of the tyranny of sociability unless it be excep- 
tional in attractiveness and novelty. But to: 
those who seldom got invitations, such days 
were welcomed and cherished -as festive 
and memorable occasions. Ronu was happy 
because’ he was- going to ‘have his fill of all 
sorts of highly palatable things; Aruna was 
happy because shé would be able'to stimu- 
late her vanity and enjoy herself by displaying 
her sweet voice and charming face before 
the distinguished guests at the rich man’s 
party, and through the delightful things to 
which she would be treated. But the hustle of 
a school day was hardly the thing to let one 
enjoy at leisure the gladness in one’s heart. 
So they had to repress the joy of the invita- 
tion for the day and plunge in work.: : 
Thursday: was a holiday. - Karuna was 
doing her work with slow hands and was 
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giving herself an occasional rest by basking 
in the sun that filled the doorway towards the 
verandah, . Aruna was looking for something 
averywhere. Seeing her sister she asked, 
“Didi, where is the:chain of German pearls 
you got at the school lottery?” Karuna 
said, “Oh, that was torn up long ago by 
Sailaja’s baby ; why, what will you do with 
it?” : 
Arun& rested one hand against her cheex 
in surprise and said, “Goodness me, what a 
irl! 
thie ! Twas thinking last night in bed 
that I would shampoo my hair and tie it up 
with that chain before going to Satadal-di's 
place !. Now you have spoilt my plan.” 


Karuna said, “Oh, those were mere imitation. 


pearls,” 


Aruna said, “Indeed ! Who would have. 
I would not have’ 
gone to tell everybody its history.” . . Ns 
everyone. 


known .they were so? 


Karuna said,. “May be, but 
would know that the granddaughter of a 
pensioner at Rs. 25-a month does ‘not go 
about in diamonds and pearls, It isa good 
thing it is gone; at best people would have 
laughed at us, and that is hardly a thing to 
long for.” ¥ 

Aruna was anroyed; she said, “All 
right, give me the keys, let me see if there 
are enough rags tc dress up in. 
so rich, I feel like crying to go there done 
up like a goblin.” - 

Karuna, was reeily sorry on account of 
her inability to give her sister a festive rig 
out, but she tried tc: console Aruna ; “What, 
if you have nothing fine? They are rich, 


not we, and we have no shame to put on, 


rags.” 


Aruni’s mind reifused fo respond to philo- 


sophy. After rummaging through the boxes 


she could find only a cheapish striped sari. 
She sat down with her big eyes brimful of 


tears. When Karuna came there after a 
couple of hours ‘or so and found her quietly 


seated with a book in her hand, she asked, 


“Aru, have you forgotten that we must 
prepare food for Déiddmashdy? How 3an 
we go without doing onr house work ?” 

Aruna burst out without raising her face, 
2 shall do the work. Ishall not go. You 
go.” > 

Karuna said, “How is that ? Were you 
not planning up things since last night to 


go? What has happened now ?” . 


How could you spoil such a beautifcl. 


They are, 
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‘Aruna’gs subdued sorrow welied ip in 
tears, She said'in a voice choked with tears : 
“Oh yes, there is only halfa Cress to fall: 
back upon and I have lost my s.eep worry- 
ing over it. I: have a headache, 1] am not 
feeling wall, I. cannot come, you tell them,” 

It was hardly a difficult job Zor Xarnna 
to understand the nature of she malady 
which world enable one to do al. the house- 
work but not to attend the invitation. . Poor 
child! She had been planning ovarnight 
to go tothe party, but was feeling reluctant 
to move to-day with her burden of poverty. 
Sermons would hardly produce any effect ! 


’ Karuna sighedand went to her grand Zather’s 


room, 

There was a faded and pale pink 3ombay 
silk sari, kept carefully away, wrazped up 
in paper, at the bottom of a smell tia trunk, 
It had here and there the mark of tke moth. 
Karun&a’s mother got this as a first present: 
when she set foot in her huskand’s house. 


Her daughter had preserved this little mem- 


ento of her lost parents ever s> carefully, 
She could never find it in her heart {o use it, 
But to-day her heart swayed at the sight of 
Aruna’s tear-stained eyes, That orly valu- 
able dress in the house had beeome - doubly: 
valuable on account of the memory it held, 
She took the sari in her hand and went to 
Aruna. “If you sit here in a 3tuff7 corner, 
you would aggravate your headache ; rather 
come over to their place, a walz in the open 
lawn would cure it. And I founc this sari 
of mother’s in the box in the othe: room I 
think it will suit you.” 

‘Aruna’s headache was slowly daparting. 
She said, “I don’t feel like trymg % now, I 
shall do ‘so before going.” Eut no sooner 
had Karuna gone away than she wrapped 
herself in the thing and made aa exemination 
of herself before the mirror. . ; 

‘The house ‘work was over. Tha tragedy 
of the pearl chain and the want of gorgeous 
raiment had left Aruna without her shampoo. © 
But, who knows what store of .smiles lay 
hidden in the folds of that worm-oui Bombay 
sari? At its sight Aruna had shaken off the 
darkness that enveloped her littze heart, 
Her enthusiasm forthe parsy elffervesced 
anew. She told Karuna, “‘*Wkat would 
people say, if 1 went'to their house without 
a bath? I must atleast hav3 a thorough 
scrub up. My hair will be all right if I 
brush it up with: powder. ‘Saikaja-ci has lots, 
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she will give me some.” Karuna said, “You 
need not have a bath, go and wash yourself, 
that will do in this cold.” 

There was no scented oil, rose water or 
perfumes, nor were there any ornaments. 
But Aruna finished her toilette, as far as she 
could with her unsupported hands. Without 
her didi’s knowledge she had been to neigh- 
bouring girls and used borrowed powder and 
scents, Karuna felt uneasy to put on cheap 
finery. She would not put on her stylish 
striped sari, but instead of that she dressed 
herself up in a simple black-bordered white 
sari, and a black alpaca blouse which she had. 
herself made. Aruna wore her mass of jet 
black hair down, tied up with a bit of gold 
ribbon. Karuna’s thin long hair was neatly 
rolled up in a knot. 

Rona came inand began to hustle them, 
“Hurry up! You are taking any ameunt 
of time to tog up; and Iam having my feast 
spoiled.” ; 

Suddenly some one said from behind 
them, “Oh no, why should. you have your 
feast: spoiled ? There is plenty of it, I 
yonder if you would be able to finish it up.” 

Karuna turned round: with a start and 
caw ‘the inviter himself was the speaker. 
Aruna found that Abinash was wearing a 
soft heart at the moment. So she smiled and 
said, “I believe we have made a mistake. I 
am ata loss to see whether you are invited 
to our place or we to yours.” Abinash looked 
at Karuna while answering Aruna and said, 
“Oh, [am a mere good for nothing ; I should 
have been honoured beyond expectation had 
such great people as yourselves treated me 
with a kind glance.” 

-Karuna flushed. Abinash could not even 
imagine that such an answer could hurt her. 
Ee-was rather elated to find the tinge of 
red on her cheek, But Aruna retorted back 
ix -a tone of sarcasm, “Yes, you are perfectly 
right. Even Kuber-( the god of riches) would 

‘he a ghastly misfit in this splendid palace of 
ors, and what more should I tell you? You 
have never seen such splendour to be sure !”” 
Abdinish was palpably ashamed and said 
penitently, “No, no, I never meant that; 
dces .money make people -great?” He 
wanted to cover up his false move and said, 
“What.is there to wait for? Finish your 
drassing:'up. I have brought a car.” Karuna 
sad, “Great people like us do not dress up 


more than this, nor have we the habit of 
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riding such a short distance, 
taken unnecessary trouble.” 

Abinash was groping blindly for an ans- 
wer in shame and surprise, and said after a 
long pause, “But when it is there, it is no 
use sending it back.” 

The motor car rolled through Abinash’s 
gates within a minute. In that little time 
Aruna had run her curious and pleasure-lit 
eyes over her surroundings to seeif any one 
looked at her elevated position with envious 
eyes. She was glad to find Sailaja’s sur- 
prised face in a third-storey window. Ronu 
realised that life was. worth a godd some- 
thing by putting his hand on the steering 
wheel as he sat next to the chauffeur. He 
even told. him once, “Kali Babu, do teach me 
to drive a car like you! Oh, what fun 
you must be having!” Only Karuna sat 
with her head bowed down. ‘To enjoy, even 
in the slightest degree, the wealth of un- 
related people before the eyes of Sailaja, 
Sudha and others, made her feel like a thief 
captured on 4 professional:call. She wanted 
to hide her face behind a large low veil. 


They came to restin front of a flight of 
marble steps after passing through an 
avenue of gorgeous plants into a creeper- 
covered landing. At once: electric candela- 
bra flashed into life over them. The mosaic’ 
on the two columns on the verandah in front 
began to shine and glitter like gems at the 
touch of the light. The liveried, buttoned, 
embossed and bearded M uhammadan porter 
salaamed with a flourish: and stretched his 
arm to show them the steps. Ronu was 
trying to peep through the glass doors with 
curious eyes in the hope of discovering fresh 
wealth and novelty, Aruna thought. his 
childishness bad form and dragged him 
away by the hand, with red-hot glare to 
convey to him the immensity of his crime. 
People might think they had never seen 
such things,-this fear was ‘dominating 
Aruna’s heart, 

They climbed the sijeps and stood on the 
verandah before the rie hly carpeted wooden 
staircase leading to the second storey. Ronu 
asked Aruna in a hushed voice, “Didibhai,* 
should we walk on s yeh wonderful carpets 
with our shoes on ?” 


You have 


* Affectionate way of addressing a didi or 
elder sister, : 
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Aruna put -her index finger on her lips 
and said, “ Shut up !” 

Satadal was standing there in her white 
dress: to welcome them. She greeted them 
by clasping their hands when she saw Karuna 
and the others. The light pouring in upon 
them through shades of red paper flowers, 
was painting everything and everybody red. 
Even Karuna’s pale white complexion became 
full of colour in that light. Abinash was gaz- 
ing at Karuna, oblivious of the presence of 
the others who were there. The other guests 
looked at Karun& and Abinash and induiged 
in. twisted smiles of some significaace. 
Though Abinash did not care a rap for their 
smiles, Karuna was getting thoroughly cver- 
come with shyness, She went quickly ‘nto 

the room, followed by Satadal. 


The people in the room were neatly and 
beautifully dressed and had asleek appearaace,; 
not a trace of want showed anywhere. Hvery 
thing was where it was required. Perury 
had not touched them with her disfiguring 
fingers, want of proper care had left no rark 
on them, time had not been able to fade taeir 
glory. The music of the ladies’ ornaments 
and the colourful dresses had made the room 
thoroughly attractive. But the decoration 
of the room put the splendour of the ozcu- 
pants to shame. At the four corners of the 
room were statues of Greek deities resting 
on massive mahogony pedestals. In the censre 
was a sandal wood Buddhist temple, holding 
silently in its heart its brilliant electric light. 
It was winter, but the silver vases were 
smothered with flowers. The flowers were 
foreign chrysanthemums. The front door 
had heavy velvet curtains hanging from brass 
attachments and kept in their place by silken 
cords with big tassels of gold thread. ‘There 
were four big paintings on the wall which 
were framed in ebony. They were copies of 
Haphael’s immortal art. The doors were pa- 
nelled with oval mirrors set in mother-of- 
pearl, The mantlepiece supported pictures 
of famous beauties. The sofas and chairs 
were richly upliolstered and covered. A 
marble-top table contained several albcms. 
Besides there were other costly furniiare, 
grand pianos and everything required dy 
foreign rules of decoration ; all concerting 
to attract attention. The decoration and the 
dress and manners of the guests suggested 
poverty in no way. Everything was blazing 


with worldly grandeur. 
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These poor young people had never 
before szen such splendour. Their eyes were 
dazzled, so to speak. They felt shy even to 
move about in such a place. ‘The three 
stood quistly in one corner. Abindsh and 
Satadal came almost at aruntothem. But 
Karuna found that Satadal herself was in 
the sama strait as themselves, Though she 
was an occupant of this horse, she had 
seldom mixed with these people—even less 
than Karuna herself. She felt sky to ask 
people to make themselvcs at home. Abi- 
nash did not like her uneasy mcvements 
and sail in a rough tone, “Ah, Satadal, 
don’t you even know how to ask people to 
sit down ? Come on, Karuna, come shis way 
and take your seat,” 

Karuna glanced at Satadal and followed 
Abinash quite meekly. Satadal was moved 
to suddsr. action at her uncle’s rebuke, She 
made Ronu and Aruna sit down on the near- 
est sofa, at one end of which sats young 
beauty ir a dark green silk dress istening 
for the tanth or the eleventh tire/fo the 
monotonons description of holiday life during 
the Pujas*, as experienced by a freshly en- 
rolled barrister who sat next to her in a 
chair. Sse had just said for the eightth 
time how she loved to travel, to please and 
encourage the aforementioned lega_ person, 
when she discovered the twc poorly clad 
children and their rapturous expression and 
hungry looks. She at once stood up in 
contempt. The barrister sahib tT at once 
jumped up like a mechanically worked doll, 
and fetched an empty chair and placed it 
next to his. The beauty wasin tae mean 
time attracted. by the juxtaposition of Karu- 
naand Abinash. There was something in 
the flushed countenance and shy looks of 
the unedorned girl which drew Abinash so 
close to har and forced him to make palpable 
efforts at directing her attention towards 
himself. It also filled the contemptuous 
looks of the well-dressed beauty with poison, 
and the young barrister with evideat enjoy- 
ment. Following the eyes cf thse two, 
many other pairs of eyes were switched on 
in that direction. The melody of youthful 


* Durga puja, the annual religions festival 
which is of the greatest importance to Bengali 
Hindus. . 


+ Any one enclosed in European clothes, 
Original_y used as a term of respect, 
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voices in random talk stopped. suddenly like 
the music onan esraj* which breaks its 
strings. Every one looked and saw that the 
breaker of the music made no claims toglamour 
of any kind. Their astonishment increased as 
a result, and the questioning glances finding 
no arswer, flitted from face to face. Among 
men it caused pleasure and amusement in 
cases,-but the women displayed hatred, 
jealousy, contempt, pain, joy and what not. 

Karuna felt almost paralysed and, 
found it a great effort even to move on her 
seat. She kept the same seat and the same 
position, She thought she was in a strange 
land with strange laws, manners and cus- 
toms. And she knew that ignorance of the 
law was no excuse. So every moment she 
trembled lest she should unconsciously 
commit some great crime. She had realised 
when she put her foot inthe room that even 
to sit lifelessly was against the law here. 
And now she knew that her ignorance and 
foolishness had gained publicity and were 
attracting general attention. But she did 
not like to be the object of criticism to so 
many critics. She did not however see how she 
sould help it. She kept her mind engaged in 
solving the problem, but outwardly she could 
only blush, 

Akinash well-nigh exhausted all his 
stock of words in trying to please the silent 
Karuna, had every little thing of interest in 
the room brought to her and made her drink 
several kinds of sherbet, noticing her fushed 
appearance in spite of the cold. He did 
whatever he could, only gave her. no respite 
from.Fis attentions even for the sake of hos- 
pitalisy to others, nor looked for the real 
cause of her uneasiness, 

His friend Jatindra, after getting bored 
with the company of everybody, worked his 
way through the pile of curios, furniture 
and pictures in front of the pair and stood 
facing them. Abinash looked up for the 
fraction of a second and said, “Ob, Jotin ! 
Ihad something to tell you. But I don’t 
think you will have any time now. All 
right, we shall see to it later on, eh >” 

And before Jotin could answer he turned 
to Karun& and said pointing out a statue of 
Buddha, “Yes, what was I saying—yes this 
statue! Oh yes, while doing curio-hunting 
this vacation at Darjeeling—”, Jotin laughed 


* A stringed musical instrument, 
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and said with a slap on Abinash’s back, 
“You never let others think for you ; it seems 
that now you have begun to decide things 
in advance for me also. Don’t I know that 
I should not have time now ? Bub you might 
have told me so,—Pardon my impertinence, 
Iam a friend of Abinash,—” saying this he 
saluted Karuna with a long sweep. 

Abinash said, “All right”, and introduced 
them. ‘This was the first person besides 
Abinash she had met since her entree into 
the room. Jotin said, “You see, I am sure 
you won’t mind, but knowing as | do my 
friend’s capacity for pleasing others, [ 
wonder if you have enjoyed yourself so far. 
Of course tastes differ. Moreover, it does 
credit to him that he has spent his inner 
wealth for your. reception rather than waste 
it upon rotters like ourselves. He would 
force us to pack in a minute but he has not 
let you move during forty-five minutes. I 
presume you have become thoroughly stiff 
by now.” 

Abinash was not at all pleased to find 
that Jotin nearly succeeded in accomplish- 
ing with his cheap and worn-out witticism 
what he could not do inspite of spending 
much wealth of knowledge and intellect. He 
had for such a long time been taxing his 
brain to show off his learning, reciting 
phrases memorised at great trouble, 
describing ever so many lands and sights and 
painting before her wondrous visions of 
wealth and plenty ; he had made lavish pro- 
mises of future delights, too, but Karuna had 
scarcely looked up or answered him, except 
in monosyllables, And that Karuna could 
smile and look up at a couple of stray words 
and empty phrases from Jotin and say, “Yes, 
I have been sitting still like: Jarabharat* 
for quite along time! I am sure you are 
thoroughly astounded at my ignorance of the 
manners of polite society, And Abinash Babu 
is certainly cursing me in his mind for foolish- 
ly keeping him from all his friends’ pleasant 
company.” Karun was painfully conscious 
of stealing the whole of her host’s attention 
in addition to her uneasiness at being ina 
strange place. She had been thinking that 
it was she herself who was responsible for 
Abinash’s failure in doing his duty. Karuna 
was neither highly pleased at her own 
charms in monopolising Abinash’s attention 


*A mythical person famous for his listlessness, 
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which ought to have been divided among all 
the guests, nor annoyed with Abinash at 3is 
neglect of duty; what she felt most keenly was 
Shame at her ignorance and pain at the 
wounded pride of the -neglected guests, 
That is why she felt so relieved with the 
light conversation of this complete stranger, 
which pleased her more than the unflinching 
devotion of her host. She felt saved by 
giving freedom to Abinash and herself. 

Abinash’s flow of words had snddealy 
ceased with the advent of Jotin. He stood 
quietly after looking at Karuna with pene- 
trating eyes for once. His eyes rebuked 
Karuna but his words stopped altogethe: as 
would the shy love-songs of a newly married 
wife at the sight of asecond person, 

Abinash suddenly noticed the beaut-ful 
girl dressed in green like a forest nymph, 
who had been inspecting them. Finding 
Karuna engaged in conversation with Joiin, 
he went towards her. The beauty sm led 
and Abin&sh said, “Hallo, Miss Datta ! How 
glad Jam that you have been able to ccme. 
I hope your mother is well.” 

Miss Datta was nearly overflowing with 
mirth at this demonstration of interest in her 
mother on Abinash’s part. She smiled and 
answered, “Oh yes, she is quite well! 
It is a good thing that you have afte all 
found time to look in all directions,” 

Abinash overlooked her remark and 
said, “You know that song, don’t you? That 
one, the favourite song of Manasi Roy.” 

Miss Datta said, “I have heard .t, I 
believe.” 

Abinash said, “Sing it then, please.” 

Miss Datta had no objection to sing. 
There were hardly any among her “risnds 
who did not admire her singing. Abinash 
thought there was no voice fo beat aers, 
But she could not resist the temptation to 
give him a pin-prick or two. She suggested, 
“Oh, what is the use of listening te our 
singing ! Why not ask those new comers to 
sing something. Wedon’t know much, do 
we ?” 

Abinash found, as it were, a lost thread. 
He said, “Yes, you are perfectly right! 
Aruna sings beautifully, You will hear 
her.” 

Miss Datta was not exactly thrilled at 
this. But Abinadsh made Aruna sing some 
songs. Miss Datta said after hearing shem, 
“Wouldn’t be a bad voice after tra ning. 
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Can’t sey we had any better voice before 
we got good training.” Abinash compli- 
mented her by saying, ‘Your voice has im- 
proved wonderfully during the last three 
years. Itis uncommon. Who vould say it is 
the same voice.” ; 

Miss Datta found refuge in the barrister 
sahib. Some of the guests bezan to appre- 
ciate both the sisters at once after hearing 
Aruna sing. Jotin was introducing every- 
body at hand to Karuna and her sister. 
Those who knew Tarini Babu said, on hearing 
they were his grand-daughters, “Oh, may be. 
Ido nct know him.” Those who did not 
know Aim said, “Yes, yes, I believe, I have 
heard his name.” 

Aruna soon created a place for herself 
among her new acquaintances on the strength 
of her voice. If their smiling looks and 
eager veyjuests contained any concealed pity 
and kind patronage, Aruna’s cnsophisticated 
eyes ccu_d not detect it. The one who feared 
pity anc” patronage, Karuna, saw every- 
thing ; 2ut as Aruna was.takiag everything 
in a good light, the kind petrons failed in 
their mission. ; 

If the receiver of our alms takes every- 
thing as a matter of right and keeps his head 
up, then we have only self-satisfaction to be 
content with; provided, of course, we have 
the capacity for self-satisfaction. 

Afser Miss Datta had retired from the 
musical assembly, her cousin Bijali came and 
sat next to Aruna. Bijali said, “I find you 
sing vary well! It’s a good thing! What- 
ever ability one has, comes to gooc use. And, 
besides, you require it, too.” 

Aruna said, “Require, why ? Of course, 
everyone likes to possess good things, if you 
mean that.” 

Bijali smiled and said, “Yes, that is true, 
but over and above that, to youil is some- 
thing to fall back upon. It saves one from 
much worry about the future.” 

Acuna said, “Oh, you are talking aboui 
earning by teaching music ?” 

Bijali did not mean it bub she said, “Yes, 
also that,” 

Arcna in her utter simplicity asked, “Is 
Miss Datta a music mistress 7” 

Bijali went red at this ‘insult’ ; she saic, 
“Who aver has told you that’ Muralas 
father is a great engineer. What for should 
she work ?” 

Aruna did not feel any shame at her 
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blunder, but, said, “Of course, it is no use 
earning money when one does not require it. 
But I thought so, because you were talking 
like thas.” 

Bijali said, “How can the daughter of 
such a family drag their name down ?” 

Aruna said, “That is a mistake you make. 
My sister works, bué nobody says anything.” 
Biyali thought this comparison impertinence 
on Aruna’s part, She said, “Can’t be in our 
family,” and abruptly left the place. 


Abinash was wandering about, talking to 
the ladies; for Kuranda was not to be found 
alone, When he came near Bijali she asked, 
“Iz your new guest a teacher?” Abinash 
auswered, “Yes, they are rather hard up.” 

Karun’ heard this. The statement was 
true; bat she thought, couldn’t Abinash do 
withont giving this bit of information ? They 
had not some there to beg! Abinash looked 
at Bijal. and said, “I was born in a poor 
family aad naturally I feel for the poor,” 


Bijali put on a grave expression and said, 
“Yes, it ought to be so.” Abinash was abso- 
lutely charmed with his generosity, and he 
went after some one else. Karuna had 
hearé everything. She could hardly criticise 
the words, but her mind was depressed with 
a strange pain. 

Ssetadal came and told them that it was 
dinner time. Some paid attention to her 
wo-ds, some did not. So she captured Karuna 
and Arura and began to lead them by the 
hand towards the dining room. Abinash 
saw this and said, “Where are you taking 
them 7” 

Satadal answered, “Dinner is ready.” The 
host then got hold of everybody and went 
towards the proper place. 

The dinner was served in the English 
fashicn, but the host and hostess were busy 
looking after the comforts of the guests in 
the traditional Indian way. They were not 
sitting with the guests. Bijali sat next to 
Karura oa one side, with Jotin on the other. 
Both cf them were superior to Karuna in 
dimensions, but whenever the courses came 
round near them, they pointed out Karuna 
smilingly and satisfied themselves with broad- 
casting their own over-eating, Karuna said 
once oz twice, “It is funny, how you are 
avoiding things and shoving everything 
on ine,” 

Bijali smiled and said, “Do eat well, Tam 
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sick of invitations. They are still new t6 
you.” 
Karuna did not answer her; Jotin tried 
to undo the mischief by saying, “She thinks 
you do not live in Calcutta. That is why she 
said, you are new to invitations.” | 

Keruna asked, “But don’t people outside 
Calcutta eat before coming to Calcutta ?” 
Jotin said in a shamefaced manner, “Oh no, 
not that, but who ever worries so much there 
for these troublesome feasts ?” 

Ronu sat facing Bijali, Whenever the 
waiter brought the mince meat cakes near 
him, he nodded and helped himself-to some. 
Not that he was partial to these in particular 
in any way. He was doing justice to the 
other things also. Bijali was looking at him. 
The waiter came round and puta couple of 
meat cakes on her plate by mistake. Brjali 
nearly sprang up and cried, “Do you see that !” 
‘Then she lowered her voice a bit and told 
her neighbour, ‘‘As if I were like that starve- 
ling of a boy over there. What would people 
say!” Some of her friends followed her 
movements and began to roll with laughter. 
Ronu was surprised at Bijali’s behaviour 
and that of her companions. He looked up 
questioningly. As his eyes met Bijali’s, she 
said, “No, earry on your eating, don’t fear, 
I was just seeing how nice you looked.” ; 

Ronu simply gaped with astonishment at 
these words from an unknown - person. 
Bijali and her friends had another fit of 
laughter and smashed some crockery at this 
fresh stroke of witticism, One said, “I am 
eating. mince meat cakes,” and made queer 
gestures with three of the cakes inthe mouth 
in the hope of earning approbation from 
Bijali. She stood up and said, “T con- 
gratulate you.” The flood of laughter again 
broke loose. But how many laughed by 
force, it is difficult to say. 

Karina was dumbfounded at their con- 
duct, Aruna could not diagnose the cause 
of so much laughter froma distance and 
said, “How easily they enjoy life !” : 

After dinner Karuna 


asked . some 
one, “Whois that girl Bijali ?”? She was 
told, “Bijali ? She is Murala’s cousin. 


That is why she finds so much favour here,”" 
Aruna could not see the point but said, 
“Really, is that so ?” 

There was a pile of flowers, in ‘one 
corner of the room. The time for the de- 
parture of the guests being near, Abinash 
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began to distribute the flowers among’ 


them, as dakshina*, as it were, for their kind 
acceptance of his hospitality, 

The bunch he gave to Karuna outshore 
all others in beauty and size, Jotin ran up 
with outstretched arms and said, “Give then 
to me, I shall put them in the car. Ycu 
will collapse under their weight.” 

Karuna felt quite shy at this palpable 
display of partiality, and the flowers dropped. 


* The fee paid to the invited Brahmin guests 
after they. have taken their meals. 


from her hands on the floor. Jotin knelt 
down, ard picked them up.: Bijali blew in 
here to see what was up, and seeing every- 
thing, went up to Murala and said, ina low 
voice in English, “Murali, beware! Your 
kingdom is under invasion.” Murala 
frowned and answered in the same language, 
“Shut up !” 

Karuna felt as if there 
escape. 


was no way of 
She hurried into the car, 


Translated from the Bengali by 
ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 


THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


( From our Central European Correspondent. ) 


E must confess that the situation in 
Central Europe after the war is 
most unsatisfactory. There hanzs 

-stilla fear of some unexpected calamity 
nearly all over Hurope. The political atmes- 
phere is by no means clear, the economic 
condition, especially that of the middle 
classes, is going from bad to worse. In a 
few states only the situation is gradually 
improving, whereas we are perfectly right 
to speak of an economic disaster of those 
classes in other parts of Europe. 


So far as the political structure of Europe. 
is concerned, we may say, that during tae — 


first two or even three years after the war 
the situation was dominated by the Great 
Entente, the old balance of power remainiag 
practically unchanged. It is not likely that 
any great change will - take place until 
Russia reappears on the scene, There is orly 
one possibility of escape from the present 


economic chaos, viz., to stick to the Treaty’ 


of Versailles and to: keep the peace. And that 
is algo the spirit of the new alliance between 
France and Czecho-Slovakia. : 

-As Russia, the old friend of France, does 
not count, at least for the present tine, 
France, who never stood so much in need of 
friends as now, found herself isolated on the 
Continent. And who could replace Russia ? 
Poland had and has still to face a grave 
internal crisis, With Czecho-Slovakia again 


France was connected not only by the friend- 
ly feelings of the Czechs but more especially 
by the same interests as regards the policy 
towards. Germany. Besides that, Czecho- 
Slovakia isone of the states of the Small 
Entente end there can be no doubt that the 


_ states of the Small Entente have contributed 


very much to the stabilisation of Central 
Europe and have attained a considerable in- 
fluence. Even small countries, as they are, 
may, if sufficiently concordant, wisely re- 
strained and sincerely disposed, anited by the 
same unselfish claims and interests, grow to 
a considerable power. And it is certainly 
due to this strength that Fraace made an 
alliance with Czezsho-Slovakia, one of the 
four states forming the Small Entente. Those 
who are watching political developments in 
Europe could not. have been surprised by 
that alliance and both of the contracting 
parties have taken special pains to clear 
up the eventual doubts which mey arise 
from the misinterpretation of the text of the 
convention published onthe 25th of January. 
There is nothing. in the text which could 
endanger the peace. ‘he convertion has 
to be registered at the Leagua of Nations, 
which further proves the peaceful basis of 
the allience. The present situation in Kuro- 
rope is not ripe enough for disarming but it 
is an old idea of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benes, to make 
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such regional treaties, which may lead, 
according to him, to the final goal of disarm- 
ing. The Czecho-Slovak alliance may fur- 
ther prove in future a bridge between France 
and the Soviets, although Moscow refuses at 
the present time any negotiations. 

There was again an apple of discord in 
the south of Europe, viz., the Fiume territory. 
The last agreement between Italy and 
Yugo-Slavia dispelled all the clouds which 
‘vere gathered around. Yugo-Slavia de- 
clared desinteresment on the Fiume territory, 
which was consequently annexed by Italy. 

Many an Indian knows Fiume, a stately 
town in the farthest north-east corner of the 
Adriatic, very close to the frontier of Yugo- 
Slavia. Before the war Fiume had a very 
busy port and the days of the old rich 
traffic will very likely never return. 

Italian claims on Fiume are based on the 
London Convention from 1915. Italy was 
then promised as it is well known, consider- 
able portions of Austria. As that did not 
agree with the principles of Wilson’s self- 
determination of nations, Fiume was given 
incependence, In spite of that D’Annunzio’s 
soldiers occupied the town in 1919. After 
one year’s negotiations both Italy and Yugo- 
Slavia promised to respect the independence 
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of Fiume. Italian soldiers had to leave 
the town and Professor Zanella was elected 
the head of the government. But in March 
1922 the government was overthrown by 
the Italian revolutionaries and Zanella fled 
to Yugo-Slavia, Fiume was practically in 
Italian hands and there was much bitter- 
ness on the side of Yugo-Slavia. Negotiations 
saw noend, It was quite clear that ltaly 
wansed to have Fiume. The last offer of Musso- 
lini Zor the annexation of Fiume, gives Yugo- 
Slavia the Delta and Port Baros along with 
some rectifications of the frontier, and 
Pasic accepted the offer. By this agree- 
ment Yugo-Slavia gains. very little. Fiume 
itself loses very much and Italy gets 
Fiune without any sacrifice from her side. 
And still it is no short-sighted policy 
which accepted the offer. Whatis very 
much required in Yugo-Slavia is peace and 
only peace. Fiume quarrel being removed, she 
will ‘be able to live in peace and to consoli- 
date herself. Having no port she will be 
single-handed for a time and even if Fiume 
had remained with Yugo-Slavia it would not 
help much for along time, being too close 
to the Italian territory, but she will build a 
new port which will flourish, whereas Fiunme 
will remain a dead town as it is already now. 


THE HYMN OF JOY 


And I awoke 
From my patient labour, 
And lifted my eyes 
From the mystic signs, 
And saw the soul of the vision 
He granted me. 
And I rejoiced 

_ With a great rejoicing, 
And bowed with the offering 
Of my throbbing heart, 
Thore, in the tide of men 
That knew not, nor surmised. 
Then swiftly came I forth 


To the holy woods, 
To the sanctuary 
Whose pillars are the beanty 
Of ancient trees, 
Whose aisles the swallow thrids, 
Whose floor of moss 
Beareth the secrets 
Of the sleeping earth. 
And here the hymn of joy I wrought 
In the shadow of grey life I chant 
Unto the steadfast ones, the deathless, 
To them that remember for ever. 

HK. E, SPEIGHT, 


SCIENCE OF THE MART & SCIENCE OF THE HEART 


By pee ENDRANATH TAGORE, 


The Science of the day 
doth boldly deélane 
That the surfaces of things 
are all laid bare 
By her favourite sons— 
Newton and the rest, 
And that the sun, at last, 
has risen in the West 
Of Genuine Truth, all 
darkness dispelling 
And, with might irresistible, 
Superstitign expelling, 


When humbly asked * 
what riches rare 
Beneath the surfaces 
thus laid bare 
Lie hidden, the 
answer she gives 
Is very plain, and none deceives, 


She puts Electricity to the fore, 
And then, what was 
all darkness before 
Shines forth with splendour 
like the mid-daysun. 


“Yes! but what lies behind ?— 
that is the question !” 
“ 


A man of Science, 
Who stood beside her, 
By her permission 
thus did answer: 
“What a question ! 
Know that We 
Know nothing. beyond 
Electricity. 
It chooses its mates, 
chooses its nests ; 
Flashing upwards 
its presence attests. 
It rides on Matter and 
guides her course, 
Of Mind and Intellect 
‘tis the fountain-source. 
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With sovereign sight 

the earth it shakes, 
Suns, stars and planets 

it makes and unmakes,” 


“ From these words of yours 

it appears to me 
That the God whom you worship 

is Electricity. 
To a fiction like this 

‘tis a shame to bend knee ! 
What I want you to say is, 

Who true God may be.” 

% 


x°% 
“Why come to me ? 
to your own master go 
Who ’ll tell you 
‘Your God is so and so? !” 


*% 

“One Master I have, 

*bis true above all, 
To show me my path 

and guard me from fall. 
All-seeing Self 

is that Master of rine, 
Yours is blind fate 

I well may divine. 
That knowing has being 

you cannot deny, 
A lump of brain matter 

is neither you nor I, 
One Great Intelligence 

with love and joy lighted 
Is God and Nature 

ijn marriage united, 
‘Nature is none else,’ 

says India’s shaster, 
‘Than Power of God, 

God her sole master, 
What to you is simply nature 

is to me Nature divine, 
Yours is the half-truth, 

the whole-truth is mine, 
Truth serve we both, 

one way or another. 
So let us shake hands, 

be not wroth, deaz Brother,” 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Prof. Devadatta Bhandarkar‘s “Dis- 
covery” of Neolithic Writing 
in India. 


The latest number to hand of The Journal 
of thé Bihar and Orissa Research Society con- 
tains a Note on the Discovery of Neolithic 
writing in India, by Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda, which was read at a meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Init Mr, Chanda 
says i ve" : 

‘The discovery of Neolithic writing in India 
was almost simultaneously announced by Mr. 
Panchanan Mitra in an article entitled “New 
Light from Pre-historic India” in the Indian 
Antiquary of 1919 (pages 57-64) and by Pro- 
fessor D. R, Bhandarkar in a paper entitled 
“Origin of the Indian Alphabet” read at the 
Poona Meeting of Oriental “Conference which 
has already been published thrice. The theory 
of baese archeologists.has been adversely criti- 
sisel by Professor Hemchandra Das Gupta in 
anarticle entitled “On the Discovery of the 
Neolithic Indian Script.” Quite recently Pro- 
cessor R. C. Mazumdar of the Dacca University 
nas lent his support to the theory by declaring 
shat the “facts and figures” produced by Pro- 
cessor Bhandarkar “go a great way towards 
demolishing Buehler’s theory” of the Semitic 
origin of the Brahmi script. Therefore Pro- 
-essor Bhandarkar’s “facts and figures’ deserve 
sericus consideration. Professor Bhandarkar 
~rrites :— 

“It may be mentioned here in passing that 
the pre-historic pottery (bearing 130 different 
l:inds of marks, five of which are identical with 
the characters of the earliest type of Brahmi lipi 
cug outin the Hyderabad cairns is associated 
with the Megalithic structures which cannot be 
laier than 1500 3. ¢., and that some of the 
pottery exhibited in the Madras Museum belongs 
to the Neolithic age, which cannot be brought 
down later than 3000 3.c.” 

‘It may be observed that practice of erecting 
megelithic monuments to the dead still survives 
in certain localities in India and in the South 
ro ccpper or bronze age intervenes between the 
Neolithic and the Irom ages.’ 

After quoting Prof. Bhandarkar’s descrip- 
tion of “the two inscribed monoliths in the 
Indian Museum,” Mr, Chanda observes : 


“One of the inscribed neoliths of Professor 
Bhandarkar is not a neolith in the ordinary sense 
of the term, that is to say, it is not an articraft 
made of stone instead of metal. In the Museum 
Register and in Mr. Coggin Brown’s- Catalogua 
of Pre-historic Antiquities in the Indian Museum 
(page 124) it is described as a “piece of earthy 
hematite rubbed and scraped.” It measures 1:4” 
in length and was found on the site of an old 
neolithic settlement near Ranchi.- But that does 
not prove that the object has been lying there 
since neolithic times. As for letters what 
Professor Bhandarkar reads as ma has a straight 
line on the left. This type of ma with one 
straight and another hooked side is unknown 
elsewhere and so can hardly be reesgnized as 
Brahmi ma. The only decipherable letter is 
reversed ta. But on the whole these so-called 
letters look more like scratches than anything 
else. 

“The other neolith referred to by Professir 
Bhandarkar is, as is evident from the plate fac- 
ing page 508 of the Sir Asutosh Mukerji Silver 
Jubilee Volumes (III.1) No. 2, a blue stone celt 
or axe-head placed upside down. If the plate is 
reversed by holding the book upside. down we 
recognize five Arabic numerals 1, 9,1, 7, 4 all 
underlined. These figures evidently denote a 
date—19th January 1874. In the Register of 
Antiquities of the Indian Museum it is stated 
that this stone celt was bought from a native at 
Nangpo.on the Gauhati Road. Under the head 
Locality it is voted in the Register “Shillong, 
1873.” So the date 19th January 1874 must 
have heen scratched by somebody in whose hands 
it passed in the beginning’ of the year 1874. 
There is another date, the 25th January 1878, 
written on one side with white paint. The date 
of entry in the Register of the Archaeological 
Section is 26th September 1882.” 





A Bright Side of British Despotism. 

Mr. C, F, Andrews, writing in the Muslim 
Hostel Magazine, Allahabad on the Evolution 
of Liberty in Europe says: : 

When we turn from the picture of the His- 
tory of Freedom in Europe to India at the 
present day, there is more to encourage us than 
at first sight appears. Itis a common-place to 
speak of the Government of India as a 
benevolent despotism or as the bureaucracy of a 
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single class; and in a sense, anda very imzort- 
ant sense, sucha definition is true. But it is 
not sufficiently realised how self-limited by its 
very conditions of ‘existence that despotis-n is. 
First of all one immensely important result of 
the British connexion has been that religious 
neutrality has become the settled policy o7 she 
State, That religious liberty which was only 
obtained in Hurope through centuries of sivil 
war; that liberty which in past centuries 
brought fire and sword to the north of Ind/a in 
a vain struggle for its maintenance, has come 
with a stroke of the pen along with the British 
occupation, and has been on the whole serapu- 
lously observed. In a country such as India 
where religion forms three-fourths of practical 
and philosophic life of the people the value of 
this area of liberty, still left open, can hardly 
be overestimated. Secondly, in the social sph2re 
an area almost wholly free from governmental 
interference is still in the hands of Indians 
themselves. If itis ture in England that 2ach 
home is acastle, in the sense that there is no 
interference from without, itis true in India 
also. Ido not forget the recent house-searches 
and police interference, but those conditions 
are temporary and not normal. The very 
indignation they have roused shows by itself 
how abnormal the conditions are. Thirdly, 
there are gradually coming into existence naw 
and wider areas in which a measure of self- 
government may even now be exercised. The 
municipal and district boards and legislative 
councils areitis true, still largely officialised, 
but they contain within themselves the germs 
at least of a growing independence. ‘The 
Universities also have powers of their own 
which recent legislations have only apparenly 
diminished. If these latter areas aré still 
debatable ground, over which a constant struggle 
is proceeding yet the struggle itself is of practi- 
cal value in strengthening the virile forces of 
the nation, ; 


Seanad 


The Rights of Children. 


The Stri-Dharma gives the following : 


First we had men clamouring all over the 
world for “rights”. We remember in English 
history. the famous “Declaration of Rigats.” 
During the last fifty years women have been 
asserting their rights and procuring them, Dut 
it comes almost asa shock to see a procession 
of Corporation School children carrying mo3toes 
stating “We want playgrounds” “we wan no 
flies,” “we want thinking fathers,” “we cvant 
visiting nurses,” etc., and to find staring al one 
from numbers of public posting walls “The 
Four Rights of Children,” These rights are (1) 
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ing in India these days. 
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to be well born, (2) to be well fed, (3) well housed 
and (4) well educated, The yoings-ers know 
what they want and they ‘“won’s be happy till 
they get it,” like the little boy wlo wanted 
Pears’ Soap. One can scarcely keep pace with 
the speed with which many things are progress- 


Hopes for Women. 


The same journal says : 


It isa miracle of history thas the Govern- 
ment of the British Empire is now in the hands 
of the Labour Party. This Party las always 
stood for equality of opportunity for men and 
women. It is sure to view all women’s grie- 
vances sympathetically. We may expect it to 
remove the 30-year age qualificazion .f British 
women for the franchise, to enact juster laws 
than at present exist for the claims of the mother 
to a legal share of parentage in her child. We 
believe it will gladly change the Rules at present 
preventing women in India from being eligible 
to sit in Legislative Councils or the Assembly. 
It is for tke women now. to press for tais reform 
and Madras women are starting that ball rolling 
by a public meeting on the subject and by 
Deputations to T. E. Lord and Lady Willingdon. 
The Labour Party showed its impartiality 
towards women by appointing at once on its 
entry into office, a woman, Miss Margeret Bond- 
field, as Secretary for Labour in the House of 
Commons. This is the first time ir English 
History shat a woman has held high Perliament- 
ary office and all womanhood is honoured in her 
person. Great National schemes for Good 
Housing are to be started immediately. 


—_— 


Women to Look after Prisoners. 


The same journal says: 


Mr, Gandhi has made a satisfastory recovery 
but his attack is one more proof of tke unsatis- 
factoriness of the present prison system for 
dealing with either bodies or souls, The 
Editor knows by experience how the sedentary 
life of political prisoners in practicall> solitary 
confinement all the time without sufficient 
exercise and onastupid dietary, gives rise to 
all kinds of digestive troubles end ill health 
becomes an unintended part of punishment. 
Wise women on Prison Boards cculd make a lot 
of difference in an unthinking system which 
forgets that men need a mothering spirit to look 
after their food and well-being as mrch inside 
prison as outside. ; 


———a 


The Benares University. 


The same journal says: 


It was stated by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, at the last Convocation of the 
Benares Hindu University that all the instruction 
of she University is open to girls equally with 
bors. Girls are given instruction in the same 
slass-room with boys. On account of the 
mtnifizence of Mr. Khatan Makhanji of Bombay 
the former want of a Hostel has been supplied 
and 100 girl boarders will be accommodated in 
the Hostel by the Ist July next. This is very 
zocd news and itis asign of the times when 
the premier Hindu seat of learning invites and 
provides for co-education in the higher grades 
of learning and gives its blessing to those girls 
of mature age who continue their studies till 
they are 19 or 20 years old. We hope the 
eustom so wisely set by these respected and 
trusted orthodox fathers will meet with quickly 
increasing approbation by the parents of girls in 
the U. P. and Bengal and that as a result 
education may increase by leaps and bounds 
amongst the womanhood of these Provinces, 





The Leper Problem. 


Summing up her article on the above in 
she Stri-Dharma Mrs. Johnston, Secretary to 
the League of Help, says : 


What can be accomplished by energy and 
determination is made abundantly clear in the 
Phillipine Island, where the Americans have 
inéuced all the lepers to live in one island, here 
shey are scientifically treated, are given every 
possible comfort and amusement, and in the 
corrse of the next thirty years or s0 it is 
eorfidently expected that the disease will be 
sntirely eradicated. 


Mainly about Women. 


TURKEY 


A small but significant change of eustom as 
affecting women’s position in Turkey is the 
abolition of curtains in the trains to separate 
women from men. 


Eeyrt 


A great success has been scored by the 
Egyptian Women’s Union of which “Mme. 
Charaoni Pacha is President, in the passing by 
she Council of Ministers of a law making Wegal 
all merriages of boys under 18 and girls under 
16 years ofage. This isa direct result of the 
effcrts of women, whose programme included the 
raising of the marriage age for girls, 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR MARCH, 1924 mt 


Democracy Justified. 


Writing on The Foundation of Democracy 
in the Young Men of India, J. W. Gardiner 
Says: 

Nowadays there is no lack of critics of 
democracy. It is charged against it that is leads 
to inefficient and uneconomic administration, that 
it corrupts the people and encourages intrigue, 
that it fails to produce sound leadership, that 
it has not reconciled the nations with one 
another that it has provided no security against 
revolution. It may well be true that the 
enthusiastic hopes that were cherished by the 
democratic leaders of the early nineteenth century 
have not been fulfilled. But when all that can 
so easily be said against democracy has been 
considered, it is difficult to see what alternative 
system of government emancipated man will 
accept, which will safeguard peaceful political 
progress and will give him scope for his awakened 
powers, And, judged on its merits in comparison 
with other forms of government, it can con- 
fidently be said that it has remedied horrible 
abuses of power, and that in those countries in 
which it has had the best chance of success it 
has ministered to social betterment. Lord Bryce 
at the conclusion of an exhaustive study of 
modern democracies, gives it as his judgment 
that ‘(Democracy has opened a few new channels 
in which the familiar propensities to evil can 
flow, but it has stopped some of the old channels 
and has not increased the volume of the stream” 
and, as he goes on to say, “Ifthe light of 
democracy be turned to darkness, how great is 
that darkness.” If one believes that men are 
growing in wisdom and virtue there is no need 
to despair of democracy. Asa great American 
preacher once said, “The soul of all improve- 
ment is the improvement of the soul.” The 
leaders of one of the most extreme democratic 
movements in Great Britain, the Chartists, stated 
in their manifesto in 1836, that “The good that 
is to be must be begun by ourselves.” There 
speaks the true voice of democracy, warning us 
that if we would be citizens of a democractic 
State we must prove worthy of a moral ideal, 


The Value of Preventing Diseases. 


Lt. Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.S,. has contri- 
buted an interesting article in the January 
(1924) issue of the Indian Journal of Heonomies, 
The Colonel thinks it high time that some 
one made Reckless Retrenchers understand 
that Public Health Departments are very ~ 
important economic institutions although 
public Health has no exchange value. He 
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then points out that though the value of 
cure is never doubted by the sufferer, tkat 
of prevention is less palpable to him. But 
to the intelligent, the value of prevention is 
great and with developments in Biochemistry, 
Bacteriology and Protozoology it is becomiag 
greater in value and clearer and more ceriein 
day by day. 

The Colonel then points out that human 
life has an economic value and that the 
preservation of the countries’ labour powers 
is part of sound national economics. Aad 
says he: 


We may take it, therefore, that the wealth of 
the country will increase proportionately with dts 
population for some time to come in an undevelop- 
ed country like India. As the resources of the 
country are developed, the wealth per head cf the 
nation should very largely increase, as it kas in 
all other countries. Historically wealth and 
population have increased side by side when- 
ever there has been industrial and agricultural 
progress. 

it remains to fix an average cash value to 
human life as a basis for calculations. The 
average income per head of the populaticn in 
India must be the average annual value of 
human life. It is not possible,however, to make 
a reasonable estimate of this sum in India as it 
is in England. I will therefore base my caicrla- 
tions on the revenue value of life which can be 
given exactly, though it is only a fraction of she 
income. The value of each human life to she 
provincial exchequer in the United Provinces is 
the total revenue divided by the population. 
The revenue in round figures is Rs. 150,000,090, 
and the population 46,000,000 so that the revenue 
per head per annum is roughly Rs. 3-4 In 
addition. to this the value of each life to the 
imperial revenues is about Rs. 6-8 as that is 
approximately the imperial taxation per head of 
the population. The total revenue value of life 
is therefore Rs. 9-12 per annum. Now the 
average number of deaths occurring annually 
in the United Provinces, taking the figures for 
the last five years is roughly 2,020,000 so that 
this represents an annual loss of revenue cf Rs. 
19,500,000 while the provincial expenditure is 
only about Rs. 1,400,000 on public health. 

How much of this Joss is preventible ? 

Comparing the death-rate of the United 
Provinces with that of England and Wales, we 
will see that the death rate in the latter country 
averages one-third that of the United Provinces. 
The figures are 89 and 13 respectively. lt may 
be said that a great deal of this is due to climate. 
Icontend that this is not so, and that if the laws 
of health were regarded in India to the same 


extent as in England, and the same prcportion of 
money was spent on Public Health, the death 
rate in India would be no larger than in 
England. 


About our death rate the Coionel says : 


I think if we fix the preventible leath-rate 
at half the present death-rate, we are allowing a 
liberal margin for possible error. A loss in 
revenue to Government of Rs. 97,530,000 is, 
therefore, preventible. This lower death rate 
should be attainable under present conditions, 
but the low death rate of England woald not be 
reached however, until the standard of knowledge 
and education in India is as high asitis in 
England. This must be a slow and gradual 
process. 


He then gives us some idea of what losses 
we suffer through diseases like plague, small- 
pox and cholera in Rs, as. ps. and sims up: 


In the above calculation, I have only 
taken into consideration the actual revenue loss 
caused by a death. I have not taken into 
consideration the enormous economic bss caused 
by sickness. In industrial courtries this has 
been cealenlated at millions per annum. In 
India, I am afraid it is impossible to arrive at 
even approximate figures. It is generally admit- 
ted, however, that the loss of income from sickness 
is very large, and it, therefore, causes a 
proportionate loss in local and imperial revenue. 
Lhave placed the minimum value on Enuman life 
that could possibly be placed cn it and still 
have shown that expenditure on publiz health is 
not wasted, but represents money iavested in 
the best class of life insurance pol:ey which 
always insures a sound economic returt. 





Symbolism. 


To the January number of Shamz’a Dr, J. 
H. Cousins has contributed an article on 
symbolism. He calls it ‘Vision ard Utter- 
ance”, being “an outline for the study of 
relationship between mysticism ard symbo- 
lism.” The article evinces both power of 
vision and of felicitous and expressive utter- 
ance. The author says :— 

“Tt is notable that the poets in Exglish who 
come nearest to the Hast in the use aad under- 
standing of metaphor are not English poeis, but 
Irish. Yeats’ poetry is rich in this respect. So 
is A. H.’s, and the latter has written beautifully 
as follows on “Symbolism” : 

‘Now when the spirit in us wakes and broods, 
Filled with home yearnings, drowsily it flings 
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From its deep heart high dreams and mystic. 
moods, 

Mixed with the memory of the loved earth-things 

Clothing the vast with a familiar face, 

Reaching its right hand forth to greet the starry 

race. 

Nearer to Thee, not by delusion led, 

Though there no house-fires burn nor bright 

: eyes gaze: 

Ve rise, but by the symbol charioted, 

Through lovedthings rising up to Love’s own 
ways ! 

By these the soul unto the vast has wings, 

And sets the seal celestial on all mortal things.’ 


“The test of the worth of symbolism is its 
treasure of enlargement and elevation. The 
special pleasure that comes of double meaning 
(which is the method of symbolism) is not merely 
a tribute to cleverness in parallelism, such as 
we have in acting or conjuring or quibbling 
which is conjuring with words. Just as the 
pieasure which all healthy people take in con- 
jering is superficially a delight in skill, but 
interiorly a covert interest in the protean power 
of the Great Life, so the pleasure in symbolism 
ecvars 2 secret joy in the glimpsing of the One 
Persona:ity through: Its many masks,—the 
Divine in man spying on the Divine beyond 
himself.” 


‘Some Contributions of South India 


to Indian Culture. 


A reviewer thus summarises in the Quar- 
terly Jowrnal of the Mythic Society, the con- 
tenis of Prof, Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s 
bock on “Some Contributions of South India 
tc Indian Culture’: — 


“Dr, Aiyangar summarizes these contributions 
as follows :—‘In South India, Hinduism has 
hada history of peaceful development culminat- 
ing in the efforts of Vijayanagar to give it the 
fical formin which it has come down to us to 
mocern times.’ ‘The Brahman has, thanks to 
the communities amidst which he cast his 
own lot, been able to carry his Brahmanical life 
urimpaired and even encouraged by the 
communities on whom he exercised his influence 
in the direction of elevating them to a. higher 
plane of life.” ‘Iu the sphere of conservation 
of learning through ages, when the material 
agencies for its preservation were so ill-developed 
and so easily capable of destruction, the success 
he achieved is nothing short of marvellous.’ 
‘Tne transformation of the ritualistic Brahman- 
ism: into the much more widely acceptable 
Himdiuism of modern times is due to the increas- 
ing infusion of the theistic element into the 
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religious systems of the day. In this new 
development South India played an important 
part. It gave a specific realistic development 
to “the doctrine of bhekt:” by infusing into it 
features characteristic perhaps of the Tamil 
land and its literary development, making 
thereby religious experience fall in line with 
life itself’ “Even in the transformation of 
Hinayanist Buddhism into the Mahayana, India 
South of the Vindbyas bore an important part.’ 
‘Another important contribution consists in the 
spread of Indian culture and the expansion of 
Indian commerce. South India is primarily 
responsible for the spread of Hindu culture to 
the islands of the East and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, reaching even as far east as China.’ 
‘In commercial enterprise articles of trade from 
South India were carried in great quantity to 
the West. The import of the commodities of 
the Eastern Archipelago into India seems to 
have been managed as a thoroughly Indian 
business.” ‘The expansion towards fue Hast 
seems to have been in full and self-contained 
colonies of Hindus including Brahmans, ‘In 
administration, particularly in local administra- 
tion, which is a characteristic feature of Indian 
administration generally, South India has its 
own characteristics which appear to have 
developed early and been carried out to the 
fullest fruition under the great Cholas, A. D. 
850-1350.” ” 


Co-operative Agencies. 


Professor Patrick Geddes thus briefly 
describes some co-operative agencies in a paper 
published in The Social Service Quarterly :— 


“Oldest among co-operative agencies are those 
of the associated life ; and this not simply clois- 
tered for meditation, but often co-operative in 
social service : as from hospitality and simpler 
charities to the wider issues nowadays dealt 
with by-admirable bodies like the Servants of 
India, the. Ramakrishna, Brotherhood and more 
in their whole-time devotion, and also by the 
large number of agencies to which ordinary 
people may give their spare time, like the 
Social Service League, forinstance. The univer- 
sity settlement movement, combining, as it does, 
elements of both these methods, has throughout 
the past forty years been actively progressive in 
the West, and is also beginning in India ; and with 
useful reaction upon the universities, and even 
on their cities. London, Chicago, Boston and 
other cities are only too open to every criticism, 
yet there is no doubt that present conditions in 
them would be far worse, and their amelioration 
far less hopeful, were it not for their settlements 
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and their large training of workers during the 
past generation.” 


— 


‘Passing of Liberalism.” 


Such is the heading of an article contzi- 
buted to To-morrow by Professor H. R. 
Batheja, M. A., I. HE. 8. He observes truly 
enough : 


“Many examples could be cited from the 
history of English liberalism and from the life 
of Morley himself that at the critical moment 
of applying its principles to Ireland and India it 
failed signally. It was only when Parnell won 
his famous victory at the elections, by which he 
could send any party which did not agree w:th 
him to the cold shades. of the opposition, that 
Irish Home Rule became a serious issue in 
British Politics, and if the Irish have self- 
government now they have little to thank the 
English liberals for the same....The ingenious 
saying that British. rulers of India with a 
supreme Parliament at home are like men 
bound to make their watches keep time in 
two longitudes at once has been tested more 
than once and found to be true. Itis not with- 
ont reason that Lord Acton accused Morley of 
following nothing but higher expediency.\ The 
Liberals everywhere in the world had never the 
courage to carry their principles to their logical 
conclusion. They believed in equality and the 
right to vote but were somewhat startled when 
that vote was used against them by the-lo-ver 
classes. They forgot that votes are not ends in 
themselves but means towards definite ends and 
if they cannot secure the bread and butter and 
other things which the voters want the value of 
the gift of a vote to them is extremely doubtful. 
Apart from its lack of sincerity Liberalism has 
been attacked as promoting: laxity, and inaffi- 
ciency. The bureaucrat socialist or Imperizlist 
argues that it has no vigour, that the anarchy of 
free trade prevents a fuller utilisation of the 
economic resources of a country and that in the 
struggle with other nations the excess of in- 
dividual freedom makes it difficult to coordinate 
scientifically the energies of all citizens-for the 
common welfare of the State, Everywhere, 
therefore, the Liberal is being ground down 
between the upper stone of Imperialism and the 
nether stone of Socialism and with the death of 
its leading actors and exponents like Bryce and 
Morley its great age is passing away.” 


_—_— 


Varnashrama Dharma. 
Prabuddha Bharata observes 
“However high might have been its goa! the 
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Varnashrama Dharma fell far short of its ideals 
in actual practice. The different castes which 
primarily stood for culture, became in course of 
time hide-bound, and claimed exclusive privileges 
and rights, without taking any great trouble 
for fulfilling the duties and vesponsibilities 
allotted to them. Right by culture was replaced 
by right. by birth. The true spirit of. the 
Hindu social organisation was inclusion and 
assimilation. But a virulent form of caste- 
prejudice came to reign in its place. In the 
Hindu sccial system the Brahmin possessed in- 
tellectual power, the Kshatriya military strength 
and the Vaisya the power of wealth. But power 
intellectual or physical, became- an instrument 
of oppression in course of time. And all the 
upper classes began to tyrannise over the Sudra 
who was illiterate, helpless and poor ai the sume 
time. He was treated with contempt, and 
humiliating laws were invented to keep his body 
and soul in perpetual slavery. At times the 
higher castes went so far as to prescribe bar- 
barous injunctions with a view to keep the 
religious culture within the bounds .of these 
privileged communities alone. “he lot of the 
Sudra. became certainly hard, but that of the 
“untouchable” was harder still. The most 
cruel treatment was reserved fo-> these outcaste 
communities, sometimes euphemistically called 
the Panchama or fifth caste. They were 
segregated, and in the: most casze-ridden places 
they were not even. permitted ‘o-pass through 
the same streets as the higher caste man. Not 


‘only thzir touch but also their presence was 


considered a pollution. And even to-day this 
is the cese. Itis no wonder that in South India 
the hotbed of caste prejudice—the feeling of 
revulsion is to some extent reciprocated by the 
Pariah. He looks upon the presence of the 
Brahmin in the locality. inhabrted by him as 
nothing short of inauspicious, and goes so far 
as.to purify his quarters with water mixed with 
cowdung if a Brahmin happens to enter into it. 
This is just what an orthodox Hindu would do 
when 8 corpse is removed from his home: The 
orthodox Brahmin looks upor the Pariah a 
‘living corpse” and the Pariah, too, in his turn 
pays the highest caste-man in his own coin: 
Such is the travesty of the grand socio-religious 
system that was primarily meant to be based or. 
culture and spiritual attainments !” 


Mass Government and Political 

Stability. 

Syed Abdul Vahid, B, A. (Oxon), B. Sc., 
calls the Landsgemeinden of Switzerland its 
Panchayet. In the Indian Review he gives 
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an instructive description of this institution 
for local self-government. Says he :— 


“The Panchayet usually meets on a Sunday 
in spring, in some convenient place in the open 
air to transact the business of the canton. In 
Appenzell attendance is compulsory, any absentees 
fron the annual national gatherings being liable 
tc fine. All social and legislative measures are 
cerried by votes after lively discussions, and 
ary measure thus passed immediately assumes 
the force of law. The cantons of Switzerland 
jealously guard their local autonomy and take 
a special pride in the fact that no outside body 
is capable of controlling their decisions either by 
confirmation or annulment.” 


Mr. Vahid observes :— 


“Tt has often been argued thai mass govern- 
ment tends towards political instability. It has 
not been the case in Switzerland. It tends there 
neitker fo excessive political novel-mongering 
nor to excessive stagnation. There has always 
been a majority of Liberals in the Federal 
Assembly, and as the results of the various 
Refezendums show, the tendency of the popular 
vote has always been towards conservatism, 
which by its action on the Liberal legislature, 
has tended towards moderation and stability in 
the conduct of national affairs. Another objection 
levelied at these institutions, viz., that by 
frequently dragging the masses into the whirlpool 
of politics, on measures of small importance, 
they are likely to turn the people into mere 
‘pclitical animals,’ has been shown by the Swiss 
to be equally groundless. More than half of 
the people do not trouble to vote at the Refer- 
endums—not that they are politically apathetic 
bus simply because the matters referred to are 
generally of minor importance and where the 
matters to deal with are important, for example, 
the cuestion of the nationalisation of railways 
as high as seventy per cent of the population 
has recorded its votes. To become assured that 
there are no upheavals or convulsions in Swiss 
politizal life one has merely to look at the 
uninterrupted and tranquil progress of events in 
Switzerland since 1872,” 


Leeds. 


_ Industrial India tells its readers that 
Leads is the heart of a huge modern indus- 
trial area. No doubt, “Leeds has been 
favoured by Nature in being on the edge of 
a great coal and iron-field”; but it must not 
be forgotten that, in addition to being served 
by six railway systems, it has water commu- 
nications with both the east and west sea- 
hoards by means of navigation canals, It 
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may be observed incidentally that in India 
inland waterways, instead of being artificially 
added to, have been almost systematically 
neglected—perhaps in the interests of the 
iron-mongers of Great Britain who are in- 
terested in covering the whole of India with 
a ne3-work, not of waterways, but of iron 
rails. 

We have no space to give even brief 
descriptions of the various industrial concerns 
of Leeds, but the following paragraphs relat- 
ing 69 its university must be quoted : 


“One of the most progressive and efficiently 
equipped of modern educational institutions, the 
University of Leeds, has achieved signal renown 
in the realm of technology, and by the applica- 
tion of science to industry. Its Departments of 
Chemisty, Engineering, Coal Gas and Fuel 
Indusiries, Textile and Dyeing and Leather 
Industries, are especially famed, both for their 
research work and for the valuable results 
attained in the interests of trade and manufacture 
generelly. 

“Research work forms a very important 
branch of the present-day activities. Its bear- 
ing on the improvement of manufacturing pro- 
cesses is duly recognised in all departments, as 
well as by manufacturers themselves, and 
developments of great utility are in progress, 
In this connection it may be sufficient to mention 
the discoveries of new dyes, and what is being 
done in relation to wool fibres and the tanning 
of leasher, and the economic use of coal gas and 
fuel for testing purposes. 

“Hivery branch of industry is represented in 
the University by promising and thriving depart- 
ments ; and students from India and the Colo- 
nies, France, Germany, America, China, and Japan 
testify to the wideness of the reputation it has 
already gained, and the usefulness of the train- 
ing In industrial life it affords to students who 
seek its laboratories and lecture rooms.” 





The Work of the Educated Man, 


Weiting on “Universities, Past and Pre- 
sent” in the Allahabad University Magazine, 
Professor 8. G. Dunn says :— 


‘Leonardo Da Vinci says, “Where you know 
little you can love but little or not at all; true 
and great love springs out of great knowledge.” 
The emotions supply the driving power in every 
creative movement, but the mind must control 
this power. Ignorant attempts to relieve man’s 
estate do more harm than downright malice. 
The educated man loves wisely. Then, tvith 
knowledge you will note, is joined discernment 
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or judgment; knowledge, however great, is 
dangerous without that ; the educated man does 
not know everything, he may know very litile 
of some subjects ; but his mind will have been 
trained to discern the true from the false, the 
probable from the improbable, in whatever 
problem must be judged by him. And finally 
as the fruit of knowledge and discernmant 
working together, in delighted love of man and 
God he will approve the things that are excellent 
ta diapepovta the things that stand out, the 
things that make a difference. Thatis the clti- 
mate vision of the seeker, even in the smoke 
and stir of this dim spot which men call earth, 
to see what istrue and lovely, and create its 
image so that others may share our joy of it. 

‘All very vague, you willsay. J am sorry, 
but I can give you nothing more definite. The 
most that we can teach at a University is very 
little ; but we can, if the University is true to 
its name, keep alive this philosophy or art of 
life ; we can develop the temperament or ELabit 
of mind that produces happiness ; we can make 
men who will regard their intellectual gifis and 
material possessions as a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the creator and the relief of man’s 
estate.’ 


er 


Segregation of Indians in 
South Africa. 


Mr. C.F, Andrews writes in the Hixdus- 
tan Review : 


“In Natal, General Smuts brings forward the 
‘colour line’ :— 

“ ‘There is’ he says, ‘the colour line which 
is inexistence today. Right or wrong, I co not 
argue about that but it isa clearly markei line 
which you can follow’. 

“But in London, General Smuts declared that 
no sensible man objects to the Indian on the 
ground of his race and colour, The Prime 
Minister takes his words at their face value and 
states that all can be very good friends, because 
there is no colour line, but only an eccnomic 
question at stake. 

“It is vitally necessary for Indians, at the 
present time, to be on their guard and to refuse 
to be taken in by such specious phrases as those 
which General Smuts has used in London. 
Under the cover of such phrases the most Jeadly 
blow to Indian self-respect is likely to b2 dealt 
by carrying out drastically the policy of racial 
segregation. Here are some of General Smuts’ 
own phrases in South Africa,—I repeat them at 
the conclusion of this article so that they may not 
be forgotten :— 

*°A substantial measure of segregation of 
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Indians has become absolutely necessery. I see 
no reason, if the question is fairly end justly 
dealt with, why the Indian population should 
object to it. Why should they wish to mix up 
with the whites.’ : 

“The racial arrogance of that last sentence, 
uttered in the most bigoted racial centre in Natal, 
is difficult fully to explain in India, Eut I think 
the tone of it can be caught, even at £,000 miles 
distance. 

“What I wish to make clear is, that while 
the franchise issue was vital in Kenya, and Mr. 
Sastri was right in saying ‘If Kenya -s lost, all 
is lost,’ because of the principle at stake, there 
is the same principle at stake, in an even acuter 
form, in the threat to place the waole Indian 
people in Sonth Africa under a ban of Racial 
Segregation. If the Kenya struggls wes a life 
and death struggle in which Incia was cruelly 
defeated, this South African struggla is equally 
fatal tc Indian dignity and self-respect, if it goes 
against us. We must not, mersly  Secause we 
have been defeated once, put up no fight at all. 
Rather, we must fight on to the bitter end. Mr. 
Gokha_e was right, when he said before he died, 
that tke pathway to moral victory ic India was 
by facing bravely defeat after defeat, but never 
relinquishing our aim and our goal.” 


aca 


Indian Poverty. 


Dr. G. Sperwood Eddy observes in the 
game journal :— 


“After visiting the principal msnufacturing 
cities of India we become convinced that indus- 
trial conditions are on the waole much better 
than in China, where the struggle of life is 
more fierce and relentless. The life of the 
average Indian worker is conditioned by the 
basic fact of India’s greater povarty, for it 
is tha poorest country in the world. The per 
capita income of the people was estimated by 
Lord Cromer in 1882 as 27 rupees a year; 
in 1900, in Lord Curzon’s time, it was estimai- 
ed as 30 rupees. The Director of Statistica 
for India now reckons the per capita income 
as 53 rupees. Thus the average income of 
this entire fifth of the human race is less 
than 23 annas a day. 

“3nch a statement is easi_y written or read 
but what does if mean in terms of human 
life f It means for tens of mill.ons in India 
perpetual poverty and often acjual hunger. 
It means one or at most two ecaniy meals 
a dey of millet or the cheapest grains; it 
means an earthen floor and four mud wails 
of a little one-room hevel fora large family 
in a smoke-filled room with no chimney, and 
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often no bed, table, chair or stove. It means 
that without adequate industries in the frequent 
pericds of drought millions face the hunger 
of famine. — 

“The terrible prevalence of debt tends to 
increase ‘this poverty. In one place which 
we visited nine-tenths of the workers were 
reported to bein debt. Much of this is prevent- 
able, incurred in unproductive expenditures 
such as on marriage ceremonies. Sir Daniel 
‘Hamilton well says that the country is in 
.tae grip of the money-lender.” ‘It is usury— 
tie rarnkest, most extortionate, most merciless 
usury which eats the marrow out of the raiyat 
and condemns him to a life of penury and 
slavery.” 
150 pez cent. The writer found occasionally 
even higher rates among the drink-cursed 
miners of Bengal on short term loans without 
security.” 


Opulence of Capitalists. 


Dr, Eddy supplies a glimpse of another 
picture—namely, the opulence of some indus- 
trialists, as follows :— 

“In the issue of Capital for February 15, 
1923, dividends for certain Bombay cotton mills 
during she exceptionally favourable years 1921 
ard 1920 are declared as follows : 


; . 1921 1920 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, ; 

Orescent Mill as 110 
W. H. Brady & Co., Litd., 

New City, Bombay ... 100 160 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Svadeshi ... 110 120 
Ramnarain Harnandrai & Sons, 

_ Phoenix vee 175 160 
Morarjee Goculdas & Co., 
helapoor we =—-250 200 
D. M. Petit Sons & Coa, 
; Monockjee Petit ie 270 65 


“In the same publication the jute mills of 
Bengal ceclared dividends as follows for 1919 
some being almost as high and some higher 
for 1920 :— - 


“KR, W. Heilgers & Co.’s Kennison mills 
declared the following dividends for the five years 
from 1918 through 1920. 


1916 eis «+ 110 per cent 
1917 ts «. 200 per cent 
1918 nee «» 250 per cent 
191¢ wee «» 250 per cent 
192C : «. 400 per cent 


“What share in these enormous profits has 
the poor mill worker or jute cultivator received ? 
“‘The inarticulate peasant himself has to work 


“The interest rate varies from 20 to - 
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in the fields during the monsoon, often stand- 
ing waist deep in the water. He is saturated 
with malaria in these mosquito-ridden districts, 
and the continual dampness brings on ague 
rheumatism and fever. All round his village 
he has to bear the stench of rotting jute 
fibre, the stagnation of standing pools of water, 
and a hundred other evils .........Directors of 
jute companies have been congratulating their 
shareholders on dumper dividends, and not a 
hint has been given in their glowing report 
about the condition of peasantry from whom 
those dividends were extracted.’ 

“We visited certain typical jute mills near 
Calcutta. In one we found excellent conditions 
and an honest effort for the welfare of the 
workers. In another workers were driven here 
by hunger and would escape back to their 
impoverished villages if they could. Most of 
the Huropeans were here to make money and 
get out of India as soon as they could. The 
mill seemed a penal settlement for both, In 
the light of recent and present profits the 
wages seemed pathetically small. Unskilled 
men were receiving Rs. 15 a week, coolies 
were paid Rs. 10, The young European spoke 
with contempt of the workers. ‘They. have 
to be driven’, he said.” 





The Indian and the English 
Minister. 


In the Hindustan Review, Mr. A. S. Ven- 
kataraman thus contrasts the ¢powers of an 
Indian Minister with those of an English 
Minister :— 


“We can allow the Indian Minister to speak 
for himself ‘I am Minister of Development 
minus Forests and you all know that Develop- 
ment depends a good deal on Forests. I am 
Minister of Industries without Factories, 
which area reserved subject, and Industries 
without Factories are unimaginable. I am 
Minister of Agriculture minus Irrigation. You 
can understand what that means. How agricul- 
ture can be carried on .extensively without 
Irrigation in the hands of those who are respon- 
sible for it is rather hard to realise. I am also 
Minister of Industries without electricity which 
is alsoa reserved subject. You all know the 
part which electricity is playing in the develop- 
ment of Industries now-a-days. The subjects 
of Labour and of Boilers are also -reserved. 
But these after all are some of the defects of 
the Reform Scheme’. The powers of the 
English Minister are thus described’ by Mr. 
Low :—Backed by a stable and substantial 
majority in Parliament, his power is greater 
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than that of the German Emperor or the Ameri- 
can President, for he can alter the laws, 
lie can impose taxation and repeal it and 
he can direct all the forces of the State. 
The one -condition is that he must keep 
“his majority, the outward; and concrete 
expression of the fact that the nation is not 
willing to revoke the plenary commission with 
which it has clothed him.’ ” 





The Prablem of Race Psychology. - 


Mr. Fredoon Kabraji has contributed a 
thoughtful article on.the Problem of Race 
Psychology in the January number of The 
Hindustan Review, Says Mr. Kabraji : * 

General Dyer may be unable to agree with 
the wise Hindu and may put him out of -his 
way with a friendly bullet ; Mr. Lowell Thomas 
may pokefun atthe wise Hindu before Eng- 
lish audiences and dismiss his Juggernaut in 
genial banter. But that is simply because 

_ General Dyer in all his panoply of self-right- 
eousness and Mr, Lowell Thomas in his ‘gay 
green suit of raillery are no more than so much 
drift upon the Cosmic Tide to be cast among 
the weeds upon the shore. While our Hindu 
offering his body to his Jnggernaut becomes 
oné with. the Tides—becomes-the power behind 


them. And why P Simply because he is on the * 


side of the Elements ; because -he knows that 
right isa bigger word than -wrong since it 
swallows -all wrong ;because he -knows that 
Right is absolute and wrong is relative ; that 
Hternal Justice isthe most terrible Reality— 
the dynamic Energy that drives the million 
worlds and takes no stock of empires, even the 
’ British Empire! General Dyer and Mr. Léwell 
Thomas, -however,’ prefer. to stake their souls 
upon, the prestige of the Empire, believing that 
the Absolute Right or Eternal Justice or what- 
ever one may call it, is after all only an integral 
part of the British -Empire, and not that the 
British Empire is perhaps an integral part of 
Cosmic Empire ! 
. We are our own thought; nation is its 
thought clarified and crystalised in its history. 
On the one hand, we have, let us say, a thorough- 
bred English spinster-aunt who epitomises 
in herself the finest spiritual achievement: of 
her old-revered sisterhood ; her “belief -in life 
seems to--vary between a religion of keeping up 
appearances ( with all the spiritual grace which 
shat high. privilege confers upon. her), and a 
religion of reading her Bible, ‘whispering. con- 
fidences to Fido (her little Peke ) and dteaming 


of the day when ber winning-horse comes .kome — 


to crown her martyrdom with the bliss of receiv- 


silk-hatted suitors for her hand. On the other 
hand, we have, let us us say, a Hindu honse- 
wife true to her traditions, and as nearly as 
possible, comparable in her worldly circum- 
stances to the class the English spinster-aunt is 
supposed to represent. As maiden aunts do not 
exist in India, the nearest approach to one that 
can be imagined -for the. purposes of a fair com- 
parison, would bea youug widow destined to 
remain unmarried for life. And whatis her 
‘belief in life’? Oh nothing really! Just to 
serve her elders and youngers with love and 
devotion in all the meaner household duties, to 
keep the home clean,: and to consecrate her- 
self daily before her gods by rites and prayer. 
No appearances to keep up ? No; only a mod- 
estand natural appearance. And what is her 
great. cherished dream ? . To see her children— 
her nephews and nieces and grandchildren 
included—well married for life! After that 
she has little interest in earthly life ; her soul 
has served its probation on the physical plane ; 
in the barren and widowed existence of her 
little domestic world, she may have been a 
chrysalis suspended from the Family Tree, but 
the guiding impulse of that hidden life has 
already quickened into a larger and freer measure, 
already she has had intimations of immortality 
within the sanctuaries of Nature she will pass 
her remaining days. Nature brought her to 
this life ; Nature inspired her and sustained her ; 
Nature will receive her to her arms again and 
in.the course of the ages, Nature will rock her 
in the cradle of birth and of death, of joy and of 
pain, of yearning and fulfilment and when all the 
mysteries of life have been told, then and only 
then, shall her own mystery be known. With 
that intuition she is content to face Life *; all 
she prays for is the joy of serving this Life, this 
God. . Sha has no time to hide behind illusions of 
her home- coming ship or horse as the case may be. 

The greatest genius on earth cannot inherit, 
much less develop possibilities absent in the 
race.. Now, it is my considered opinion that 
the sense of Absolute Justice both as metaphby- 
sical principle and as a close and living faith is 
not a hereditary possibility of the English-speak- 
ing races. At the same time, it is my con- 
sidered opinion, that there is a very definite 
Englisk. sense of Absolute Justice. It was first 
patented by one of the earliest British Monarchs 
of barbaric times before James the First trade- 
marked it as the. “Divine Right of Kings.” 
Since then it has been one of the most persist- 
ent, recurrent and successful of the great 
hereditary possibilities of the race. It has in- 
spired some of the noblest deeds of individual 


* The larger Life which includes many chang- 


ing a whole quene of Press Representatives, and_...es by, Death. 


, 442-18 
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heroism and national prowess in the annals of 
English Patriotism ; reacting on the stimulus of 
zoodly meat and drink it has fired some of the 
sublimest of banquet-orations on the subject of 
she Divine protectorship of Great Britain over 
she half-civilised countries under her Maternal 
Wing. And above allit has produced that na- 
tional epic where we learn that :— 

«, . . Guardian angels sang the strain : 

Rule Britannia, Britannia rule (sic) the waves” 
And how oftenour English benefactors have 
gold us Indians so! The ancestors of General 
Dyer and Mr. Lowell Thomas have for genera- 
sions practised their gentle art of persuasion and 
insinmation on us Indians ; in their very different 
ways the officers of the C. I. D* and the S. P. 
©. K. + have tried to tell us the same great 
sruth ; the Mother of Parliaments and the 
Government of India, have filled the skies with 
she strain “Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the 
Waves, .’ And yet we Indians have not 
caught the right tune; perverserly or block- 
headedly we are still singing ont of tune......,.. 
SOD RULE THE WAVES”. 

And again we must answer the age-old ques- 
sion, What is truth ? Truth is neither spiritual 
nor physical, neither moral, intellectual nor 
practical. Truth is merely abstract. That is 
why it is trath. It is of the quality of thought 
of spirit, of love, of dreams, of music. The 
Treaty of Versailles is not a truth; it is a fact. 
it is asad fact of the truth that Right is a 
bigger word than wrong; it is asad fact of the 
truth that the apprehension of that Right which 
is bigger than wrong is inevitably through the 
wrong of the fact of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Tt is important to know this. It gives eyes 
to the blind, groping soul of man. It puts him 
into right relations with life. It purifies his 
vision. All this Olympian gods now melt into 
thin air. The cackle of many tongues ceases. 
The dust of strife is laid low by the rain of 
peace. Fresh air flows in. The dream of a 
desus Christendom is absorbed into the dream 
cf a living kingdom of God. The glittering 
gold structure of the British Empire is reduced 
to a pinch of dust. The great Caesars of the 
Press and the pulpit look like breathless midges, 
Man cease to worship man. He worships God. 
Nature becomes a Presence to him in Whom he 
finds his atomic relationship instead of feeling 
kigger than her, instead of flirting with her and 
slandering her in life and literature as if she 
vere a pretty Gipsy wench. 
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Beri-beri and Vitamin-B. 


The September and October 1928 double 
number of Health and Happiness may be 
called the Beri-beri number, as, with the 
exception of three pages of notes, the whole 
issue is devoted to Beri-beri and Vitamin-B. 
We ere told -— < 


“Beri-beri occurs mainly amongst the people 
of China, Japan, Malay “Peninsula, Java and 
Philinpine Islands whose staple food is rice. 
The disease has been known in these countries 
since the earliest times of which any’ record 
exists, but its prevalence has greatly increased 
since the introduction of machine-milling of 
rice. The disease is, however, not confined to 
the people of those countries only, and cases 
have been reported from as far south as Sydney 
in Australia and as far north as Saghalin 
Island. Inthe port of London the disease has 
been found amongst the crews of ships which 
were in dock for several months. There have 
been cases of beri-beri in lunatic asylums and 
jails in the United States of America and 
Europe. In 1894 at the Richmond Asylum, 
Dublin, there were 150 cases of beri-beri and 23 
deaths. In 1914 there was an outbreak of 
typical beri-beri in the jail at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, U. S. A, and at one time all the inmates 
serving sentences of over sixty days contracted 
the disease. In Newfoundland and Labrador 
there have been several seasonal epidemics of 
beri-beri. During the last war British troops 
in the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia and 
Annamite and Chinese troops in France suffered 
from beri-beri.” 


——— 


The February “ Welfare,” 


The February number of Welfare contains 
two articles from the pen of Mr. C. F, 
Andrews, namely, “ The Cry of Labour”, and 
“Qaste and Racial Segregation”, 


It also contains, among other things, pa- 
pers cn “ Moral Culture and Heart Culture.” 


_by Major B. D. Basu, I. M. S, (retired) ; 


“Artiticial Gems” by Prof, Pran Nath Pandit 
M. Ss, “More About the Moscow Exhibi- 
tion” by “An Indian” ; “Background of the 
Indusiries of Kashmir” by Mr. S. M. Datta- 
treya, B. A.; “Mass and Popular Education” 
by Dr. D, N. Maitra; “Young at Highty” by 
Mr, A. P. Som ; “Iron aud Steel Industry and 
Trade” by Mr. Doongersee Dharamsee ; and 
“The Philosophy of Citizenship” by Mr. 
Ashoke Chatterjee, : a 
t 


Hy 
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Three Crores for Prolonging Life. 
The late Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Ander- 


son of America leff more than nine million 
dollars, which is in round numbers more tian 
three crores of rupees, for the Milbank fcnd, 
which she founded. The Milbank Memcrial 
“is conducting experimental work by which 
its managers hope to prove that twenty years 
may be added to the average life-span in the 
United States within the next fifty years.” 
Says the New York 7Zridune in a review of 
the subject :— 


“ The committee on resolutions there directed 
attention to a century of striking achieverents 
in the science of public health, resulting in an 
accelerated increase in the average length of life. 
é called attention to the fact that within the 
last three-quarters of a century the average 
duration of life has been extended by not less 
than fifteen years in many of the leading nations 
of the world. 

“The gain in the life-span during the last 
two decades has been greater than during the 
previous half-century. While seventy-five years 
ago one-fourth of all persons born in England 
died before reaching the age of three and one- 
half years, a decade ago it was not until the age 
of thirty-three and a half years that one-fourth 
died.’ 

“Pointing out that the Milbank Fund direc- 
tors had been assured by experienced public- 
health experts that no inherent obstacle siands 
in the way of extending the life-span twenty 
years in a half-century, Mr. Kingsbury called 
attention to the fact that ten years have been 
added to the average tenure within the last 
generation in this country. 


“The project, known as the New York Health 
and Tuberculosis Demonstrations, will aim 
particularly at determining which diseases yield 
most readily to concerted attack ; to what extent 
‘tuberculosis can be further reduced ; whethar the 
infant mortality rate of 100 to the 1,000 still 
existing in backward parts can be reduced to the 
present model rate of fifty ; whether diphtheria, 
for example, can be eliminated, and what me- 
thods work best with every disease known to 
man in the three varying environments.” 





Where the Great Powers Failed. 


The practical dictatorship of the world 
which the Great Powers exercise or wish to 
exercise has a depressing effect on the 
optimism of those who really desire full 
freedom for all peoples, great or small, to 
grow to their full status. Itis, therefore, 
encouraging 0 come across examples of 
occasions where they failed to impose their 
will, In Nosotros, the leading literary 
review of Argentina, Arturo Orzabal Quintana 
gives such instances. 


“They have failed completely in two cases. 
Fearing shat the great movement of emancipa- 
tion in the former Empire of the Tsars might 
endanger the foundations of the political and 
social system that guaranteed their power, they 
exerted themselves to the utmost to crush the 
heroic nation that had risen so valiantly against 
the iniqtities of a monstrous Government. But 
the Russians skillfully and patriotically led by 
the Bolsheviki, emerged victorious from the 
unequal combat. Their victory, due more to 
moral than to material causes, had to be recog- 
nized by the dictators of Europe, who were 
forced to invite the Soviet authorities to meet 
them on a footing of equality at the Genoa 
Conference. The second instance was the repu- 
diation by Turkey of a treaty of peace similar 
to that of Versailles. That nation, revived and 
strengthened by the support of New Russia, 
successfully defied the great capitalist Powers of 
Europe, and liberated herself from the political 
and economic yoke that they have imposed upon 
her for many decades.” 

The author, however, concludes:— —- 

“ Nevertheless, the dictatorship of the Great 
Powers will continue until fundamental changes 
oceur in their social organization. So long as 
their Governments continue to represent the 
interests and ambitions of capitalism, their poli- 
cies will be guided by the dictates of force 
instead of justice. For it is force and force alone 
that pezpetuates the existence of the regime that 

r od ” 
now oppresses and debases mankind. 


The coming into power of the Labour 
party in Britain gives reason to hope that 
capital is not destined to have its way for 


all time, 
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How to be Nationally Strong. 


In the same article Mr. Quintana says :— 


Ihave shown in this brief study that only 

the strong are secure in their liberty. The 
conclusion from this is obvious. 
cirong. Butin striving to be strong we must 
ect intelligently. We must bear in mind that 
the only really dangerous enemies of the small 
f.cetes ace the Great Puwers. We must likewise 
remember that the perils that threaten Latin 
#merica come more from moral weakness than 
fom material weakness. Weare morally weak 
6 resisi the threat from the North because our 
c_vilization is primitive compared. with that of 
tae Anglo-Saxon, because our people are half 
iliterate, because our political standards are 
azominadtie, because our finances are in chaos 
and bea> no relation to our natural resources, 
vhich Anglo-Saxon capitalism covets, because 
we are constantly at odds among ourselves, and, 
lest of all, because we have uo unity to oppose 
tc the national cohesion of the Yankees. 
"We saall never discover the secret of preserv- 
irg our liberty in a world where the Great 
Psavwers have ruled so long if we continue to take 
uy arms against our own brothers. Let us 
remember that every new cannon we buy from 
fo-gign manufacturers of death, every new cruiser 
or submazine we contract for from foreign ship- 
yards, means one more step toward the abyss of 
netional bankruptcy. Mutual improvement and 
mataial understanding should be our motto. 


Though we are not in the same situation 
as Latin America, we can learn from the 
akove quoted passage how we may be strong. 
EeS us at least learn “that the perils that 
threaten [India] came more from moral 
weakness than from materiel weakness.” 


Indianizing Christianity. 

The Living Age writes :— 

The Living Age has previously called atten- 
tior to tue extension of the self-determination 
mcvement among non-European races to the 
vel gious feld. An interesting phase of this has 
de-eloped in India in connection with the in- 
dependence agitation in that country. Early 
thts rear Indian Christians from all the pro- 
vinees, including many native pastors, held a 
corference at Ranchi, where they adopted a reso- 
inton urg:ng on all the churches the necessity 
for a thorcugh study, not only of church orga- 
nizat.on, but also of the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian doctrine—apparently in the light of Europe’s 
faluing away from Christ’s true teaching. The 
res:iction suggested the formation of native 


We must be 
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groups in different centres ‘for the purpose of 
interpreting Christ to India in worship, evange- 
lization, education, literature, and sccial welfare.’ 
It should be observed that many missionaries 
working in India are now convinced that it is 
the right polisy to give the native Christians 
freedam to develop according to the genius of 
their own race. Indeed, the Angliean Church 
has taken definite steps in this direction. It has 
proposed an India Church Measure, by which 
the Indian branch of the Church would cease to 
be an appendage of the Established Church of 
England. ‘The Bishop of Madras recently issued 
an explanatory statement summarizing the 
projecé as follows : (1) freedom for the Church 
of India to choose its own bishops 5 (2) freedom 
to hold its own synods and to devise measures 
for good of the Church; (8) freedom to adopt 
its own expressions: of faith, worship, rites, and 
ceremcnies, : ; 
Nazurally many British residents of India are 
protesting bitterly against these proposals. Some 
of them advocate organizing separate churches for 
Indians and Europeans, to avoid some of the 
consequences they dread. The Church authorities, 
bowever, frown upon such a proposal as 8 virtual 
‘abandonment of the Christian Church’. 


The last paragraph of the passage quoted 
above indirectly indicates where the weak- 
ness of European Western Christianity in 
India “ies. This variety of Christianity has a 
caste system of its own, based on Varnabheda 
or difference in colour. ‘The white Christian 
will not fuse or coalesce with the non-white 
Christian. Islam is superior in this respect, 
because there is no colour line in Islam. But 
Christianity is superior to Islam in its adapt- 
ability, as the attempt to Indianize Christia- 
nity shows. There is no such conscious 
attempt to Indianize Islam. The Indian 
Musalman would much rather pass for a 
Turk or an Arab than for what he is. 





The Auxiliary Language. 


The Scientific American writes :— 


“We héar much about the desirability of 
selecting an auxiliary or synthetic language for 
international use in science, technology, com- 
merce, radio-communication, etc. Such a language 
will never be selected or determined, even by 
authority, if we use those words in an arbitrary 
sense. It will, rather, be discovered, that is, 
it will be dug ont of the linguistic mines of the 
occidental world. This procedure was, seemingly 
followed by a group of linguists and specialists 
who met in Paris i 1907. They put the root 
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words of numerous ideas upon the wall, as -t 
were, in parallel columns, in Iinglish, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, etc., and then 
struck the greatest common divisor, so to speak. 
‘Thus they arrived at maximum internationality 
and consequent naturalness, but governed 
always by strict regularity and facility. Their 
fundamental principal was enunciated by 
Professor Otto Jespersen, well-known philolozist 
of Copenhagen, who said: ‘That international 
language is best which is easiest for the greatest 
number of men.” The development of tae 
language, which is known as Ido ( pronounced 
ee-doh ), has been carried on in like manner, 3y 
other committees, some of which are still en- 
gaged inthe task. Every root-word, or element 
chosen, is voted upon by the members of the 
committee in various parts of the world. Such 
active collaboration is just what is needec to 
insure the requisite neutrality, accuracy and 
expressiveness. The resultant language, whch 
is very flexible, is phonetic and eupkonious. It 
sounds something like Spanish or Italian. Beng 
free from any exceptions or irregularities, is is 
obviously easy to learn. Translations from 
difficult works by Henri Bergson and Hinstein 
have, itis said, been successfully carried cut, 
thus showing the ability of the languaze to 
respond to intricate thought. In spite o= its 
simplicity, the language is said to be so perfect- 
ly logical that it is free from all ambiguity.” 

_ Those who want Hindi or Hindustani to 
be the lingua franca of India ought to try to 
give to it the merits claimed for Ido. 


‘Auto-Suggestion and Hindu 
Psychology. 


Mr. A. K, Sharma writes on the abcve in 
the January Psyche. He quotes Baudouin 
( Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, p. 150) 


“As one of the curiosities in History, and 
further asa lesson in humility, ‘we may point 
out that the states just described under the 
names ef collectedness, contention and auto- 
hypnosis, are described with considezable 
psychological acumen, though not, of course, in 
modern psychological terminology, in the pre- 
cepts by which, for centuries past, the Yogis of 
Hindustan have been accustomed to attain Self- 
Mastery.” ° 


And says: 


In these methods we get a glimpse of Icfriness 
of conception and the carefulness of execution, 
contained in the neglected thought of Hindvstan. 
-The fact that the ancient caves of the Himalayas 
echo, in sympathetic response, the voice of 
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modern Psychological Research, may after all 
be only a strange coincidence in the history of 
thought. But deep down in the caves are voices 
which, if understood, may answer some of the 
questions which at present’ seem to puzzle our 
inquiring minds, How shall we conceive the 
sub-conscious ? Is there any notation or formula 
to guide us? How comes it that a sub-conscious 
presentation is able to bring about physical and 
mental -nodification in our organisms, and 
also to bend consciousness itself to suit its 
purpose ¥ What is the organic relation between 
the deep waters below and the wave of 
consciousness above ? Weery, “mystery !” and 
psychology echoes back, “mystery!” Perhaps 
the anciznt thonght, crude though it might be, 
and insucticient for our scientific purposes, may 
indicate, if not the answers to our questionings, 
at least the lines on which we have to proceed 
in order to obtain an answer. , 


Botnty on Children in France, 


We read in the Labour Review :— 


A lew was passed on July 22, 1923, provid- 
ing an annual allowance of 90 francs ($ 17,37, 
par) for each child under 13 years of age in 
excess of three children in French families. The 
allowance may be granted up to 16 years of age 
if the children are still in school, apprenticed, 
“invaliced, or Incurably ill.” The departments 


or communes may increase these national grants 


from their own funds. 





Fanily Allowances in Belgium. 


The Monthly Labour Review says: 


The subject of family allowances has recently 
been attracting much attention in Belgium 
among industrial organizations and economic 
groups. The remarkable extension of the system 
in France and the possible effects of this exten- 
sion’on the competitive labour market in the way 
of drawing Belgian workers to enterprises in 
France which grant family allowances have 
given an additional impetus to the study by the 
Belgians of “family wages.” 

During the war, in order to lessen the pressure 
of the high cost of living, public administrations 
in Belgium adopted the practice of paying family 
allowances to their personnel, and seven or eight 
years wo such grants were being made in a few 
private undertakings of the country, especially 
in its 20al-mining districts. 
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Ex-Spanish Morocco under Abdul 
Krim. 


The London Tory Journal The Morning 
Post gives the following: 


The story of the great Spanish debacle at 
Auval, in duly 1921, and the advance of Abdul 
Krim’s victorious harkas up to the very gates of 
Melilla, is too well known to need repeating. 
Suffice it to say that, besides being very costly to 
Spain in casualties And prisoners, “it placed elated 
Rifis in possession of a respectable artillery 
and vast quantities of small arms and munitions. 
4&0 eyen more serious and lasting result of the 
zout at Anual was the practical demonstration 
30 the Rifis that their success was due to the 
anion of their forces under Abdul Krim. From 
aenceforth Spain had to count on joint organized 
zesistanse instead of being able to deal with each 
Xabila piecemeal, or even to pit one against the 
ather. 

Sidi Mohammed Abdul Krim is thickset, of 
short stature, with a round, pleasant face and 
pier¢ing brown eyes. He is almost benevolent 
m appearance. At first sight one might wonder 
how this mild-looking little man could hold such 
éway over the recalcitrant tribes of the Rif, but 
cn further acquaintanceship one realizes that he 
possesses a remarkable personality. He is one 
cf those born leaders who periodically arise 
emong nations to mould their destinies and who 
imprint their mark upon the world’s history. 

He is not only a leader but a reformer, and 
the effect of his rule has been in an almost in- 
credible degree to change the condition of affairs 
ia the Rif itself, a change which can only be 
filly appreciated by those who ad the country 
prior to his ascendancy. 

In brief, the. administration: of Abdul Krim 
has brought some semblance of law and order 
into the Rif. LHven to the Rifsman himself this 
ic a nine days’ wonder, and he speaks with pride 
o2 his ‘government’ and of the astonishing safety 
with which he can now travel. Even the 
Christian can travel with security in the Rif if 
h2 bears the passport of Abdul Krim. 


Locally Abdul Krim is known as the ‘Sultan’ 
aithough he is not of princely, or royal, blood— 
neither has his status any religious significance. 
Tkere is no pomp or ceremony about Abdul 
Krim. Dressed as an ordinary Rifsman, he 
acministers the affairs of State in a bare white- 
washed room in one of the stone ho-ses of Ajdir 
—within easy reach of the guns of the Spanish 
fortress of Alhucemas. Here he receives the 
cLiefs of the various Kabilas, and issues instruc- 
tions for the assembling of the harkas. 

That Abdul Krim has made some effort to 
‘Republic’ 


run his en constitutional Hnes is 
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evidenced by the appointment of ‘Ministers’ to 
assist him in the administration of the affairs of 
State. He, of course, acts as President. There 
is a Prime Minister, a Finance Minister, and a 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, although it must be 
remarked that .actually these gentlemen are 
singularly devoid of any responsibility, as they 
refer all decisions, of even minor importance, to 
Abdul Krim—and he is equal to deal with them. 
Judge, politician, and soldier, this versatile dicta- 
tor does not spare himself, and works sixteen 
hours out of the twentyfour. 

This is no fierce and fanatical brigand of 
the hills—such as the cruelties ascribed to him 
might lead one to picture—but a man of ex- 
ceptional intelligence, education, and knowledge 
of the world—a courteous Moorish gentleman, 
capable of conversing on any subject you care to 
mention. 


Slow Suicide of Native American 
Stock. 


We find the following in the Century: 


The number of offspring per married Yale 
or Harvard graduate fell from 3.25 in the 
fifties of the last century to 25 in the 
eighties. It is Dr. Crum, however, who has 
opened the longest perspective of American 
fecundity. From twenty-two genealogical 
records he arrived at the maternal perform- 
ance of twelve thousand, seven hundred and 
and twenty-two American wives. Those of 
the first half of the eighteenth century averaged 
6.83 children ; of the second half, 6°43; of the 
fifties and sixties, 3.47 ; of the seventies, 2°77. 

We find that the average family of our elder 
generation had 5.44 children. This is a little 
high for that time, for, of course, the smaller 
families had less chance of getting into our 
study. That of their sons and daughters who 
had children at all was 3.35, a shrinkage of 
383 per. cent. in 80-35 years. Since 13 per 
cent. of the average number of progeny per 
marriage is 2.1. 

Tf the coming generations should follow 
the example of the “present generation” in 
having only three fifths as many offspring as 
its parents, we should have the 5.44 family of 
the 1860’s, which shrank to 3.35 in the 1890's, 
go on to shrivel to 2.06 in the present decade, to 
127 i in the 1950’s, and to ‘78 of a child in the 
1990's. By then the family would in four 
generations have shriveled to a fortieth of its 
erstwhile importance. 

We had an investigation made by Miss 
Jeanette Halverson of the University of Wis. 
consin to determine the size of dependent 
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families of American stock. Figures were 
obtained for 100 dependent families, 30 in Mad:- 
son, Wisconsin; 31 in Kalamazoo, Michigan ; 
26 in Bloomington, Illinois; 8 in Das Moizes, 
Towa ; and 5in Omaha, Nebraska, They were 
not picked, but taken just as they come in ike 
records of the charity agencies, All had received 
relief again and again, and generally they were 
below par. Now, these hundred families 
averaged 6.5 children each as against 2.8 for oar 
self-supporting families. In other words, these 
families, nearly all mentally defective, alcoholic 
immoral or criminal, are bringing children into 
the world tivo and one third times as fast as tae 
middle class. 

The right remedy for family suicide is to correct 
our philosophy of success. We have been glorify- 
ing the achievement of the individual rather 
than that of the family. We ask, “What Las 
he done?” But not, “What are his children 
and grandchildren doing or likely to do ?? W-th 
their costly motor-cars, Oriental rugs, and 
European tours the childless or one-child couale 
are accounted more to be envied than czhe 
equally capable couple who miss these things 
because they are rearing four high-bred, vell 
educated children. When the public rates 
success more in terms of offspring, more couples 
will consent to rear a real family. 


There is need, too, of enlightening peorle as 


to what family survival implies. Some ccaples 
imagined that by rearing one child they have 
handed on the torch of life, Many suppose that 
two children insure the perpetuation of their 
stock. The fact is that among this middle-c_ass 
native stock, with our present rates of moriality, 
celibacy, and infertility, only those averacing 
3°6 children are above the survival line. In 
general, it is only the family with four or more 
births that can count on producing a father and 
a mother from among the children. Now, not 
many capables contemplate with indifferance 
the extinction of their line. Most of tnese 
“present-generation” couples we studied could 
have added a child or two without sericusly 
curtailing family comfort or the educational 
chances of their children. Had they been well 
instructed as to the family and racial conse- 
quences of over-limitation, would not the ma- 
jority of them have expanded their families well 
above the danger-line ? 





The Cause of Anti-Semitism 


Writes M. E. Ravage in the Centiury in 
an article entitled ‘The Wondering Jew’: 

As I review the bundle of contradictiors and 
paradoxes that make up the arraigrment 
of the Jew and mark anti-Semitic prozram, 


Se 


I begin tc wonder whether his accusers are 
aware of the real animus that moves them. 
lam not questioning their sincerity. But I 
venture the guess that a single subconscious im- 
pulse lies beneath each separate charge, fathar- 
ing them al, and explaining the apparent para- 
doxes. Somewhere there must be a real case 
that Western civilization has against the Jew. 
Otherwise a rational civilization would aot 
persist in the making of so many contradictory 
and mutually destructive charges azainst him. 

I think I know what that real case is, the 
thing that Western civilization really holds 
against the Jew. It is simply this: the Jew 
has inficted Christianity on the Aryan civili- 
zation of the Occident. By giving us the Gos- 
pels, wita their humanitarian aspirations, by 
setting up the gentle ideal of Jesus of Nazurath, 
the Jew has set a brake on the ‘ree operasion 
of the vizcrous impulses of Western civilization 
which, while professing Christianity, is 
actually materialistic in its desires and N-eta- 
schean in ‘ts moral standards. He has hobbled 
this pagan world with a conscience. For twanty 
centuries Western ‘civilization has struggled 
desperately to evade the full obligations of 
Christianity. And it subconscioasly hates the 
race from whose loins Christianit7 came. 

An employer of labour, with red Aryan blood 
in his veins, is about to go forth and smash a 
hundred thousand strikers, when up surges a 
memory ‘rom his Sunday-school boyhocd io 
warn him that men are brothers and the poor 
blessed. Statesmen and generals, in the 
thick of war, are obliged to kreel before the 
altar of Him who said “Blessed are the 
peave-makers.” Men questing after wealth are 
arrested in their path by the admonition, ‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow.” Is it any wonder 
we resent the Jew? His contzibution to our 
civilization is a spirit that sours, and cardles 
those primitive and pagan desires that unheppily 
survive with strangely dominant force 
throughout our “Christian” world. 





The Market Value of Philosophors. 


Glecn Frank writing in the Century dis- 
cusses the want of proper philosozhical 
guidance with which Every-day Life has been 
struggling since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The commor people find all 
their fcod for thought in the trashy papers 
and as a result civilization suffers. 

Tke house of civilization in which tie Bill 
Joneses and the John Smiths live is tumbling 
down about their heads because the philosopher, 
for the last seventy-five years, has nct been 
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furnishing to business men, politicians, preach- 
ers, educators and scientists, sound and saving 
general ideas about life and society which 
can knit all their separate plans and purposes 
together into harmony and save mankind from 
the death dance of conflicting interests which 
to-day,is giving us wars, revolutions, sterile 
politics, anemic education, and argumentative 
religion. 


‘What was this job the philosopher ran away 
from about the middle of the nineteenth 
century ? And what is there in our current life 
that suggests that we need him back on the 
job? 

Fora long time, and not wholly without 
reason, the “practical” man has sneered or at 
best smiled at the philosopher asa harmless, 
spectacled, shiny-coated, carpet-slippered gentle- 
man who ona low income manages to geta 
certain personal satisfaction out of a meta- 
physical web-spinning that has about as much 
vital relation to life and business and politics 
as Mah-Jongg has to the League of Nations. But 
there was a time when philosophers were quoted 
ata high market value because they were doing 
a socially necessary job. 


Before the middle of the nineteenth century 
the philosopher furnished the raw naterials for 
popular thought. He flung out the broad 
conceptions that actually dominated the business, 
the politics, the religion, and the social life of 
kis time. 


Now, the tragedy is that about the middle 
of the nineteenth century the philosopher 
abdicated his job as a thinker on current issues. 
Philosophy since then has exerted a smaller 
and smaller influence on popular thought. 
Before then philosophy owas, in Dr. 
Sshweitzar’s phrase, “an active worker produc- 
ing. universal convictions about civilization. 
Since then philosophy has become, with certain 
happy; exceptions among recent philosophers, 
a sifter of the results of the sciences, a historian 
of her own past, anda sleepy pilot of civiliza- 
tion. Philosophy has been so busy talking 
akout the results of the various sciences that 
she has for a good many years done little think- 
inz'on the fundamental problems that underlie 
business, politics, religion, and education. She 
has spentso much time writing the history 
of her own past efforts that she has stood before 
a spiritually hungry world crying for bread 
with little in her hands save shelf-worn and 
second-hand hypotheses. The philosopher ‘has 
dozed in lis watch-tower and slept on his beat 
while civilization has been drifting into ruthless 
wars, wasteful revolutions, and pointless 
polities. 
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Referring to Dr. L. P. Jacks’ Philosophical 
editorials in the Hibbert Journal, the writer 
SAYS : 

Government by talk has plainly broken down. 
This is the burden of Dr. Jacks’s first editorial. 
We have, he says, drifted into the habit of 
“attaching more importance to what is said by 
speaking persons than to what is done by work- 
ing persons.” Eloquence has been exalted 
abova workmanship. We are guilty, he says, 
of “honoring fine speech in public above good 
workmanship in private.’ Freedom of speech, 
press,; assembly, and instruction is imperative 
in any safely and decently run government. 
It pulls discontent into the open, it educates 
the masses, it trains the millions for intelligent 
co-operation with real leadership, but it simply 
does not produce the great ideas and fruitful 
conceptions without which politics becomes a 
mere log-rolling between conflicting interests, 
and civilization dries up at its source. Free 
discussion gives the masses self-respect and 
enables them to hold a check over the vagaries 
of irresponsible thinkers and selfish autocrats, 
and though they may now and then abuse this 
power, the net result is good. But the more 
democratic an age becomes, the more rein it 
gives to free discussion, the more it needs a 
“eeneral staff” of thinkers in the background. 

And government by scientists and specialists 
is prohably as barren a hope as the two methods 
I have just mentioned. | Scientists and 
specialists are giving usthe raw materials of 
a new and more realistic politics, bub ib may. 
be doubted that they are the men to shape 
these materials into the new house of civiliza- 


tion. The specialist pays a heavy price for 
his specialism. Some of the most hollow 
talk about political, social, and religious 


problems comes from distinguished specialists, 
Our hope must be pinned to a new art of 
philosopher who knows enough about the 
essential social contributions of the sciences to 
enable him to play ring-master to the specialists, 
bringing them into acontact that makes each 
fertilize the social mind of the: other, and 
welding them allinto a fighting fraternity for 
the common good. 


Tho NextiWorld Power. 


MINOR NOTES, 


Bertrand Russell’s latest book, Principles 
of Industrial Civilization, predicts that the great 
Powers of the future will be the United States, 
dominating the Western Hemisphere, Russia, 
perhaps China, and, he hopes, a close alliance 
of west and central Europe, controlling Africa, 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


‘It is, of course, obvious,’ he says, ‘that the 
next Power to make a bid for world empire will 
be America. And the resources of America are 
more adequate than those of any previcus 
aspirant to universal hegemony.’ It is self- 
supporting ; it has the largest white population 
of any State except Russia; it could builda 
navy strong enough to defeat any hostile 
combination ; and the Americans excel all other 
nations ‘in sagacity, in apparent moderation, 
and in the skillful use of an hypocrisy by which 
even they themselves are deceived.’ Already 
‘we cannot adopt any economic policy, even in 
home affairs, which is displeasing to cur 
American masters. This is part of the price 
we have to pay for defeating Germany. 

—The Living Age. 


ene 


Korea, the Land of Contrasts 


Doctor H. Levon writes on the above 
subject in the Neue Freie Presse, Vienna. 
Says Dr. Levon: 


Japan has taken no trouble to revive the old 
native art. Articles made in Korea to-day 
represent borrowings from all parts of ihe 
world, The Japanese, with their tireless energy 
are steadily replacing Korean culture with 


their own. An educated Korean remarkeé to 
me sadly: ‘Our old native traditions are 
melting like snow under a hot sun. Tvery day 


something that was truly ours is taken from us 
for ever. Soon we shall have only a vague 
remembrance of our vanished culture.’ 


About the Korean’s 
surroundings, the Dr. says : 


But the Koreans themselves are the 
outstanding contrast to this modern backgroand 
of automobiles, tramcars, and cosmopolitan 
street-life. They wander through the picture- 
like beings from another world—tall, proud- 
looking men in native garb, pretty, timid women, 
and lively little brown children with short black 
hair, rosy cheeks, and tiny oblique eyes. They 
are a true Mongolian type, robust and powerful. 
The men have drooping moustaches and thin 
goatees, Their faces are brown, bony, and 
sharp-featured. They wear comical little stiff 
top-hats woven of horsehair,—so thin that one 
can see throngh them,—fastened under the chin 
by a black band, wide bright-yellow trousers, 
and roomy cloaks of an almost transparent fabric 
of nettle fibres. They invariably carry 2 thin, 
long pipe in their hands, and wear sandals 
shaped like Dutch wooden shoes. Indeed the 
latter are said to be patterned after the wooden 
shoes worn by the crew of the Dutch ship, 
Sperwer, which was wrecked on the coas; of 
Korea in the seventeenth century. 


self, nature end 
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Korean women are decidedly the most 
attractiva members of their sex in the Orient. 
Their vigorous physique betrays their Northern 
origin. They are much more natural and 
graceful in their movements than the doll-like 
Japanese women or the masculine Chinese 
women. Their white garments make it seem 
asifther were always wearing their Sunday 
best. J was constantly imagining they mnst 
be on their way to Church. Their white, 
wide-skirted coats, made of a gauze-like fabric, 
stand out like crinolines. 


The social position of women in Korea 
comes closer to servitude than in any other 
Oriental country. They marry without having 
previous-y seen their future husbands. They 
are taugat thatthe greatest female virtues are 
silence, humility, and timidity. 

' But changing political and social conditions 
are making their influence felt, especially in 
the cities. Itis not unusual to see Koreans in 
European garb. Most of these ara the siudents 
or graduates of the numerous mission schools, 
for American missionaries are found everywhere 
and the number of so-called Christians ig 
steadily growing. Buddhism never got a deep 
foothold among the Koreans. 

Schools have been established in all the 
villages, where the young generation is being 
educatec after the Japanese model. One can 
easily foresee that those aggressive islanders 
will impcse their character and civilization 
upon the passive and apathetic Koreans ina 
couple of generations. Moreover, Japanese are 
migrating to Korea in great rumbers. Most 
of the cities have been rechristened. Seoul is 
called Keijo, Chemulpo is now Nincen, Pingyang 
is Heijo, end Korea itself is Chosen. 

Really the Japanese have already donea 
great deal for the country. They have ended its 
ruthless exploitation by the old Korean ruling 
classes. Highways and railways have been built, 
schools established, modern hospitals erected. 
Deforeszed country is being systematically re- 
planted. Nurseries and model farms are numerous. 

Yet the country is stilla long way from 
modern civilization. In the rural districts life 
is very primitive. Fields are tilled with 
prehistoric wooden ploughs, and the people 
live in sviny mud huts that are dirty and un. 
sanitary, and afford little protection against the 
severe winters. During the summer the rainfa]] 
is very heavy and disastrous, floods are common ; 
whole villages are swept away and farms and 
forests are ruined. But the soilis naturally 
fertile and is well adapted for the cultivation 
of rice, soy-beans, tobacco, and eotton. 
Earthquakes never occur, and typhoons sre 
rare. With intelligent direction, the people may 
make their country exceedingly >roductive, 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[ This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous 
tiews, misrepresentations, etc., in the original contributions, and editorials published im this 
Eeview or m other papers criticizing ut. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the 
sane subject, this section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing 
to the kindness of ow numerous contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are 


4 


the point. No criticism of reviews and notices of books will be published. 


requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to 


Writers are requested 


not to exceed the linut of five hundred words.—EHditor, “The Modern Review.” }. 


“First Lady Graduates in the 
British Empire.” 


In the Modern Review for November, 1923, 
p- 651, it is stated on the authority of the Indian 
Lfessenger that the Misses Kadambini and 
Chandramukhi Bose, who passed the B. A. 
examination of the Calcutta University in 1883, 
were “the first lady graduates in the British 
Empire”. It may interest some of your readers 
to know that there were seyeral lady graduates 
in the British Empire previously to 1883, For 
in 1877 my elder sister, Miss Kate Edger, took 
the B. A. degree in the University of New 
Zzaland ; and she was followed in 1879 by Miss 
Helen Connon. In 1880 Miss Connon took the 
M. A. degree, and I myself took the B. A; and 
in 1881 my sister and I took the M. A. degree. 
I think that two other ladies took the B. A. in 
the University of New Zealand previously to 
1882, but not having the records with me I can- 
not be sure. It is quite certain, however, that 
thare were at least three lady graduates in the 
British Empire previously to the Misses Bose. 


DarRnHanca, . 
cae ' LILIAN EDGER, w. a. 


Ascent of Sap. 


In your January issue Mr, Raj Narayan 
Saxena asks information in regard to the ques- 
tion (1) of the xylem or wood being not the 
essentially important tissue for the conduction 
of sap and (2 ) of the propulsion of sap normally 
in en upward direction. The answers to the 
frst will be found given in detail in Sir J. C. 
Bose’s Phystology of the Ascent of Sap (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., London and Caleutta ) in 
pp. 24, 175. With regard to the unidirectional flow 
of san normally upwards, the cause of this is 
given -in pp. 222, 236, 268. Sir J. ©. Bose des- 

-oribes special experiments in which under 


certain special circumstances the flow of the sap 
is reversed downwards ( p. 48). 


THE REVIEWER. 


The Match Industry. 


My attention has been drawn to an article 
under the above title in the June (1923) issue of 
this review. The article contains a number of 
misstatements that require correction. Coming to 
speak of the country-made machinery the writers 
begin. with the statement that they are worthless 
imitations of the German machines, This state- 
ment is far from being correct. Some of the 
country-made machines are no doubt constructed 
after the German pattern, and all such machines 
have not yet attained the standard of perfection 
of their originals ; but the principal machines, 
the peeling and the chopping, compare favour- 
ably with them both as regards quality and 
price. The other type of machine is original 
and is superior to the German pattern in this 
that it can treat a greater variety of wood and 
the thickness of the veneer ( }mm. to 12 mm. ) 
can be regulated by simply moving a lever. The 
illustration of the “Typical Home Industry 
Machine” is certainly original but the pity 
of it is ‘that anything like it will not be 
found in actual existence. If its model or 
anything remotely approaching the descrip- 
tions that follow is to be found anywhere in the 
market, I shall be obliged for the address 
where it is to be seen, The writers also grievous- 
ly under-estimate the quality of the machines 
and the capacity of the manufacturers. Their 
calculations of the cost of production is equally 
unreliable, and the best proof of this is that a 
number of Calcutta firms are selling their pro- 
duce ata rate (Re. 1-12 the gross), considerably 
below the cost price as calculated by them, and 
at least one of these firms has been working for 
more thana year, The charge against Indian 
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workmen of incapacity for quantity production 
will also not stand a close examination of facts. 
Itis greatly to be regretted that the writers 
should lannch into such disparaging criticisms 
of arising industry without taking proper care 
to ascertain facts. 


: BIRENDRA CHANDRA SEN, 


Dealer in Industrial Machines, 
Chandernagore. 


Rerry 


The writer of the above letter has taken 
exception to an article jointly written by the 
subscribers below in February, 1923 and pub- 
lished in this Review in its June issue of 1923. 

The writer accuses the authors of misszate- 
ments, lack of veracity (regarding the picture of 
a “Typical Home Industry Machine,” unre- 
liability in calculations, and, finally, of regrettable 
hastiness in launching forth into criticisms of 
a rising industry without taking proper care 
to ascertain facts. 

The authors however are still of the same 
opinion ag before, although no doubt some im- 
provements have taken place in the machinery 
under discussion during the time that has elapsed 
between the writing of the article in question 
and that of the letter above. That the writer 
should take so many months to criticise the article 
is in itself rather strange. 

The criticism, or rather censure, is best dis- 
posed of point by point, so that the readers may 
judge as to the correctness or otherwise of the 
statements made in the original article. The 
trouble about replying is that the writer has not 
made any statements of facts or any refutation 
of facts, excepting in a very vague manner and 
that without anything but his own assertions 
to back him. 


However, as the letter stands, the points of - 


lis accusation are as follows : 

1. That the authors have stated that country- 
made match machinery are worthless” imitations 
of German articles. The writer says that this 
is far from correct and goes on to say that, 

(a) Some machines are no doubt made after 
the: German pattern ; 

- (b) Some of these have not yet attained the 
standard of perfection of the originals ; 

{c) But the principal ones, namely, the peel- 
ing and chopping machines, compare favourably 
with the original German machinery both as re- 
‘gards quality and price ; ; 

(@) That one other machine (a chopping 
machine made bya local firm) is both orginal 
in design and superior in merits to “the German 
pattern”. 

2. That the illustration of a “Typical Home 
Industry Machine” which was published in the 
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article is that of a fictitious machine, that is to 
say, the picture is a faked one. 

3. Taat the authors grievously cuderesti- 
mated the quality and capacity of country-made 
machinas. é 
’ 4, That their calculations are wrong, ag 
“a number of Calcutta firms are selling at Re 
1-12 per gross”, which figure is much Icwer than 
their cost calculations show. 

5. That the charge against Indian workmen 
of incapacity for mass production will aot stand 
a close 2xamination. 

6. That the authors did not take proper care 
to ascertain facts before writing. 

The reply to the above isas follows, taking 
each pcirt in sequence number by number : 

1. That the authors do hold that the machinery 
in question are imitations, because it is apparent 
to any one at all acquainted with machixery, that 
in every case an attempt has been made to copy 
the German machine, the resulting difference in 
each case being due to crudeness of workmanship 
and the substitution of small bits joined together 
in lieu of heavy solid parts in order to cheapen 
preduciion. In some cases ignorance of machine- 
designing and draughtsmanship has caused some 
peculiarity absent in the original article. 

It was nowhere written that these machines 
were “worthless”, but if it were so, it would be 
quite correct if economic and efficient production 
and the “life” of the machine were taken into 
consideration. 

1. (a) With this statement the autzors have 
no quarrel, 

(6) With this one the authors differ, inass 
much as they consider that all such imitations 
were at she time of writing the article, and toa 
very s-ightly lesser degree as yet, far below the 
standard of the original makes. 

(c) The country-made peeling and chopping 
machines are not at all anywhere near the 
standarc. of the German makes. Jiven if we 
ignore the question of materials, the mere fact 
of preportioning and balancing of the various 
parts, which has been altered to suit the conveni- 
ence of the’ makers here, has deteriorated the 
machines into undependable toys. Added to this, 
faults of machining and fitting, etc., of which not 
one of the makers here have experience, equipment 
or even an idea, have caused all this difference. 
As regerds actual comparison, if will be a very 
tedious affair, but the facts given below will 
show the merit of the respective machines. 

Preting Macuises, 

German :-— . 

Deuble driving gear-—giving no torque on 
wood, resulting in smoothness and uniformity of 
thickness throughout even witha 80 inch cut, 
Machine free from vibration, due to rigid and 
heavy construction, and also due to the materials 
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being of uniform specific gravity due to proper 
examination of raw materials, special care in 
casting, 2xamination of castings by test pieces, 
annealing, ageing and heat treatment where 
required. Machinery and fitting absolutely ac- 
ctrate,dre to working with precision tools and 
machines of a high order and examination by 
specially trained men. Finishing by grinding to 
gauge. Capacity 500 gross ( splints and veneers 
combined ). 

Price Rs, 3500 delivered at Calcutta ( Rollers 
Type OH). 

_ Indian Peeling Machines : ; 

Single driving gear ;—thereby torque pro- 
duced on wood although width of cut only about 
10 inches. Materials and workmanship inferior 
tc German makes. Castings less heavy, there- 
fcre less rigid. Not balanced due to castings not 
being untform. No testing of raw materials. No 
test place examination of castings. No attempt 
at standardized castings. No annealing, hardly 
any ageing and no heat treatment at all. If the 
writer of the letter disbelieves these facts, will 
he kindly say which one of the makers have any 
equipment whatsoever, let alone training or 
experience, for performing any one of the above 
operations? Then as regards machining, fitting 
and finishing, the difference lies in the equipment 
of the respective workshops and the skill 
of the respective workmen. If the latter be 
taken as equal, the former alone would make 
an enormous difference. The machines as 
produced as yet here do not show the least trace 
of grinding to gauge, undoubtedly due to lack 
of equipment. ~ : 

These remarks and those given in tHe original 
article apply to all such machinery manufactured 
locally. 

_Then if prices and capacities are compared, 
it is seen that the locally made peeling machines 
are stateC to be of 50 gross capacity, the price 
being Rs. 600. Thus the capacity, 1s one-tenth 
tkai of tke German machine whereas the price 
is more than 4th. 

Chopping machines : German— 

The machines are quite as different with 
regard to materials and workmanship as in the 
previous case. 

Capacity—for 2 machines, one V. A. E. and 
one S. P. R. (Rollers) 2000 gross per diem. 

Price—for 2 machines Rs 5600 delivered 
at Caleutia. 

Tndian— 


Capacity 1 machine 50 gross, 
Price Rs 950, 


The capacity beittg ith of the 2 machines, 
1 


tke price to be gh shonld have been Jo 
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or Rs. 140, to compare favourably if all other 
things were equal, which they are not. Although 
the price of a machine and its output is not 
always constant in relation, still the above 
comparisons show the absurdity of the claims 
put forward. : 

(d) The authors fail to see the justification 
of the claim of originality put forward for this 
machine, It seems to be the same as the German 
chopping machine, only built up in bits, altered 
somewhat and made much smaller and lighter 
in order to bring it within the constructive capa- 
city of the makers and the motive power of the 
Indian labourer. 


As regards the claim of its superiority to 
the German peeling machine (a machine built 
for a different purpose), the authors are lost in 
wonder and amazement. The writer says that 
“it can treat a greater variety of wood”, Does 
he know that three ply and five ply wood veneer 
is produced by the Roman peeling machine from 
wood that would smash to bits his pet chopping 
machine P As regards the lever arrangement 
for the alteration of feed, the system has been 
copied from the German splint chopping machine, 
just as another local maker has copied the feed 
system of the German box veneer chopping 
machine. 

2. The “Typical Home Industry Machine”, 
as illustrated in the article, was B. C. Nandi 
and Co’s Rotary chopping machine. If the 
writer has any doubts, the authors can furnish 
him with a list of persons to whom these machi- 
nes were supplied and where they can yet be seen. 

3, The authors’ estimate was based on 
personal experience in part and ona prolonged 
enquiry starting from the begining of 1922. 

4, As regards the costing, it may be that 
the said “firms” do not count their own personal 
labour as acost item. Besides by lowering quality 
all round, as is usualin such cases, prices cai 
be brought down, the resulting article being 


very poor indeed in quality. It may be that 


a few firms are still managing to sell their goods, 
although no doubt most of their profits is derived 
by hawking the produce at 1 pice per box 
(Rs 2-4 per gross) to the patriotic public that 
will buy anything in the name of patriotism. 
The question is whether these “firms” are pro- 


ducing anything that is ona par with the im- 


ported article and on what scale they are 
producing. By preparing about 50 gross per 
month with personal labour and using scrap 
material one can reduce the price a great deal. 
And then the writer mentions the case of a 
number of Calcutta firms. How many ? Will 
he kindly mention what percentage of those 
who bought these machines have managed 
to make any profit, or indeed have managed to 
survive at all ? 





Professor Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, F.R.s. 
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_ The charge against the Indian workman of 
Incapacity for mass production is not an original 
_ observation of the authors. Many eminent 
authorities have 
without number. The authors are Indians them- 
selves andit is not a pleasant statement for 
them to make, But where technical matters are 
concerned, itis silly to be sentimental. The 
authors have both had personal experience of 
production both at home and abroad and they 
are still employers of labour here. So they have 
some knowledge of facts. However, they would 
very much like to know of asingle instance in 
which Indian labour has proved to be as. efficient 
as, say Japanese, German, or even British labcur, 
in any class of technical mass production wkat- 
soever. 

6. The authors spared. neither expense nor 
time and energy in their investigations of the 
Match Industry and they are still doing so. 
One of them, Mr. M. Ray, was in charge of an 
engineering firm, where all of the firms advertised 
by the writer in his catalogue were having their 
machine parts, and in many cases enzire 
machines, buils to order and _ specification. 
During the construction Mr. Ray had plenty of 
occasions to discuss in full the details ‘of the 
machinery under construction. Hence he may 
claim some knowledge about the origin and 
quality of the machines in question. 

In conclusion, the authors beg to state that 
the article in question was written with a view 
to enlighten the public about the Match Industry 


made this statement tines - 


and that they had no intention to hit she “rising 
industry”, as the writer says. They would be 
very glad indeed if that industry were success- 
ful. But inorder to be successful one needs 
knowledze, equipment and, above all, experience. 
And wkat the authors objected to was that the 
makers were trying to get all the tkree above 
commod:ties at the cost of the poor unsuspect- 
ing pudlic on whom inferior and worthless 
articles were being palmed off as valuable in- 
vestments. This was very true at tae time of 
writing that article and is still nearly as true. 

Finally, the authors would like to know 
whether the writer of the above letter has any 
experience of the Match Industry specially with 
regard to engineering and technical details of 
the German match machinery, -vhetner he has 
ever seen 3 match factory working at full speed 
and wkether he has any knowledge of the 
methods of production of high afficiency mass 
production machinery. Oris it that he thinks 
that the mere fact of his being a Cealer in indus- 
trial mashines is enough to ena>le h'm to pass 
judgment on the authors, indeed to the extent of 
accusing them of being fabricators of untruth ? 
The authors may at least claim that they have 
some ex perience of all the above datails, although 
they do not pose to be infallible and are indeed 
open to correction, if only to increase tueir know- 
ledge and experience. 


K. N, Guarryut, 
M. Ray, 


fis 


When dreaded old age comes some day, the feet 
Perhaps will slacken in their strength and speed 
And meekly follow younger people’s lead ; 
The thin and feeble hands will tremblirg greet 
The friendly grasp and eyes bedimmed will meet 
Visions of joy unmoved ; remambrance feed 
Brooding upon the past and life will need 
Youth’s fire and zest and a.l its raptures sweet. 


But pray, let reason kee> its wonted health, 
Unconquered by the softening touch of age, 
The mind reveal no feebleness, no slow 
Decline to wandering look, cr vacant brow, 
Or thoughtless, lingering smile, no sad image 
For pity, void of man’s most valued wealth, 


P. SESHADEL, 


NOTES 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Release. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s release is a matter for 
grea re-oicing to us for various reasons. . The 
serious operation which he had to undergo 
aad the generally enfeebled condition of his 
health prove beyond doubt that the continu- 
ance o: his confinement in jail would have 
shoztened his life, if it has not done so already. 
As heis destined to do good to his country 
and the world, it is of the utmost. importance 
that he should have a long life. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to eliminate all factors un- 
favourable to a long life. 


Another reason for our rejoicing is that 
as the “constructive programme” is necessary 
not only for the attainment of Swaraj but also 
for its preservation and continuance, a fresh 
impetus should be given to its working out 
in full and maintenance in full vigour. Some 
items in the programme require immediate 
aisertion irrespective of the question of 
attainment of Swaraj. For example, whether 
we attain Swaraj or not, righteousness and 


common justice and humanity require that the . 


carse and stigma of “untouchability” should 
ks removed from our national life. Similarly, 
whether we become self-ruling or remain 
dspandent, we should all, irrespective of our 
religious beliefs, cultivate neighbourly virtues 
and get rid of fanaticism and bigotry and nar- 
row and sectional views of self-interest. Both 
in a depandent and an independent condition 
we should be self-restrained and always in 
full zossession of our intellectual powers, - It 
io, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
we siou:d lead pure and self-controlled lives, 
In thes? and various other directions, Mr. 
Gandhi nas set anoble example of what we 
snoald ail be. Weare glad, therefore, that he is 
free agein to exercise his elevating influence 
on the people of India and of the world at 
arge. We hope that he will soon completely 
racover and resume his activities, 

For months the council-entry squabbles 


ksd zompletely thrown into the background . 


tae most vital and other parts of the con- 
structive programme.. Later, the ‘victories’ 
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obtained by the Swarajya party and the for- 
tunes of its manoeuvres in the legislative 
bodies have almost completely engrossed the 
attention of the public. Thus what we had 
apprehended and repeatedly gave expression 
to, has, unfortunately, come to pass. 

We adhere to the view that the social 
ideal underlying the constructive programme 
is much more fundamental and vitally import- 
ant than the Swarajya victories, attained or 
expected. We, therefore, hope that, what- 
ever view Mr. Gandhi may take of council- 
entry and the Swarajya. programme, he will 
continue to bold up before the country the 
social ideals implied in the Bardoli programme. 

It is true, we cannot nationally be 
proud of the manner of Mr. Gandhi’s 
release. If he had been released by the 
fiat of a self-ruling people, that would 
have been gratifying both to the Mahatma 
and the people. That would also have been 
a thing to be proud of. We do not forget 
that, a motion for his release was going 
to be placed before the Indian legislature, 
and Government forestalled it by releasing 
him. But the resolutions which are passed 
by our legislature are merely recommendatory. 
And therefore even if the resolution had been 
moved and carried, Government would not 
have been bound to give effect to it. 

There is reason to believe—and some 
Anglo-Indian papers have given expression 
to this view—that in reality Mr. Gandhi has 
been released because in the opinion of the 
bureaucracy he had ceased to be ‘dangerous’ 
from their view-point. Of course, we do not 
at all think that he was ever dangerous, 
But, it must be admitted, to the discredit of 
the non-cooperators in particular and the 
people in general, that his influence had visibly 
waned among them ;—at any rate there was 
nothing to show that it had not waned. 

It has also been insinuated that as the 
Swarajya ‘victories’ have proved somewhat 
perplexing to Government, Mahatma Gandhi 
has been released in order that his influence 
might counteract that of the Swarajya 
leaders. But assuming the existence of this 
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motive, there is no likelihood of Mr, Ganiki’s 
playing into the hands of the bureaucracy. 
It is quite possible to be for the Bardoli 
programme without being against council- 
entry. Nay, it is also possible so to werk 
the Reforms as to some extent to help forward 
the realisation of the social ideals underlying 
the Bardoli programme. 

It is also just possible that, as the Ma- 
hatma’s influence had much to do to cncb, 
if not to kill, terrorism, for some time, the 
bureaucracy may have had the good sense 
to hope that when free he would successfully 
exert his influence against violence, 

While, as said above, we cannot be prcud 
of the Mahatma’s release, it is some satisfac- 
tion that it is unconditional and to that extant 
not dishonourable. In fact, it was unimagin- 
able that the Mahatma would purchase his 
release by accepting any condition ;—fre- 
vious to the release, he had actually said that 
there must not be any conditions, When 
after his release, the Daily Mail of England 
observed that Mr. Gandhi ought to have 
been bound down to observe some conditions, 
it showed thereby that it did not know 
the man, It evidently did not know or 
forgot that the Mahatma valued honour more 
than life. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Art. 


Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy, who has keen 
travelling in Southern and Western India 
on a musical mission, if we may put it so, 
interviewed Mahatma Gandhi on the 2nd 
February, and has published an enjoyable and 
instructive account of the interview in the 
Bombay Chronicle. Says Mr. Roy: 


Our conversation having that morning certred 
round music, Mahatmaji told me in passing 
how fond he really was of music even though he 
could not boast of the power of any expert or 
‘analytic appreciation. He had said, “I am so 
fond of music that once, while I was in a South 
African Hospital and was ailing from a bruise on 
my upper lip, 1 felt greatly soothed as the 
daughter of a friend of mine sang the song 
‘Lead, kindly light’ at my request.” 

On my asking him if he knew any of the 
beautifnl] songs of Mirabai, he said, “Yes, I have 
heard a good many of them. They are so beauti- 
ful. It’s because they came from the hear: and 
not from any desire to compose or to please a 
public.” ; 

I called the same evening at his recuest, 


- schools and colleges.” 
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After the music, I saw that it had afected him 
visibly. For I thought I saw his e-es glisten 
even in that none-too-bright light of tke hospital. 

“I feel,’ said I after a short pause, “that our 
beautiful music has been sadly reglezted in the 
“Yes it has,” replied 
Mahatmaj:, “I have always said so.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so. Because I 
have beer all ‘along under the ‘mprassion that 
you would be against all arts such as music.” 


Thereupon there was a mild exp osion, 


“I ageinst music!” exclaimed TMahatmaji, 
almost interrupting me in his haste 70 disabuse 
my mind of a grossly erroneous nction about 
himself. “Well, I know, 1 know’,’ he added with 
a suspic‘on of resignation in his peacs-radiating 
countenance. “There are so mary srperstitions 
rife abcut me that it has become row almost 
impossible for me to overtake those who have set 
them adoat. Asa result, my friends only smile 
at me when I try to lay any claim “o being an 
artist myself.” 


“T am glad to hear this; because ] have been 
given to understand that in your philosophy of 
life, whicn is one of unqualified ascezicism, arts 
like music can hardly aspire to any place.” 


“But I maintain”, said Mahatmaji emphati- 
“that asceticism is the greacest art in 


TI did not, however, exactly wané to discuss 
this pcirt just then, but was more desirous of 
having his views on what falls under the category 
of art azcording to our currert conceptions of 
the same. So I replied: “Mey be. What I, 
however, meant by art just now is 2 somewhat 
differert activity, such as music or painting or 
sculpture, for the matter of that. And I had 
thought that you would be rether opposed t 
them osherwise.” 


Again there was a gentle exclanation. 


“T, opposed to arts like music !” said Mahat- 
maji. “Why, I cannot even conceive of an 
evolution of the religious life of Irdia withous; 
music. I do say I am a lover of rusic as well 
as the other arts. Only my valtes may be 
different from the accepted ones, that’s all, I 
am doubtless against much that passes for art 
in these days. I do not, for instarce, call that 
art which demands an intimate knowledge of 
its technique for itsappreciation. If you go ta 
the Sasyagraha Ashrama, you will fird the walls 
bare. And my friends object to this. I admit 
I dor’t have paintings on tne valls of my 
Ashrama. But thatis because I thnk that the 
walls are meant for sheltering 1s, and nct 
because Iam opposed to art as suck. For hava 
I not gazed and gazed at the wonde-ful vault of 
the starry sky—hardly ever tiring cf the same ? / 
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And I do say that I can never conceive of any 
painting superior to the star-studded sky in its 
satisfying effect on the mind. It has bewildered 
‘me, mystified me—sent me into the most wonder- 
ful ecstatic thrills imaginable. Side by side 
with this wondrous mystery of God’s artistic 
handiwork, does not that of man appear to be the 
merest tinsel ?” 


On this My. Roy observes : 


Tdid not want to argue with Mahatmaji in 
his then state of health. I did not therefore 
think fit to suggest that assuming the fact of 
Nature being greater than Art—(though even 
this preference was more a matter of indivi- 
dual taste or temperament than otherwise) 
there was no reason why one might not enjoy 
both. There was no earthly reason for instance 
why the enjoyment of one must necessarily 
meen the crowding out of the other, as exemph- 
fied in insisting on the walls being kept bare. 
I knew well enough however this Tolstoyan 
view of life and art, Nature’s being the greatest 
artist and so forth. So I preferred to emphasise 
more where I agreed with him to debating 
where I did not. So I said :— 


“J agree with you when you say that Nature 
iga great artist, as also when you inveigh 
against the regrettable prostitution of art, which 
mnheppily so often passes for art. I differ 
alsc from those artists who have acquired the 
habii of saying that artis even greater than 
life.” 

“Hxactly”, said Mahatmaji, very ably taking 
up the cue. “Life is and must always be greater 
than all the arts put together. I go still further. 
For 1 sey that he is the greatest artist who leads 
the hest life. For what is art without the 
background and setting of a worthy life. An 
art is tc be valued only when if ennobles life, 
Z object emphatically only when people say 
that art is everything, thatit makes no matter 


even if life has to be held subservient to its” 


(ie. art's) fulfilment. Ihave then to say that 
my values are different, that is all. But fancy 
people saying then that Iam opposed to all 
arts on shat account.” 


The interviewer’s concluding observations 
are 

Most of these opinions of Mahatmaji are 
undoubtedly worthy of him, and his objections 
yalid. Only I felt there was a slight confusion 
in his definitions. We find definitions of 
things like art, religion, science and so on help: 
fal because they aid us in clarifying our ideas 
on thasame. WhatI mean hereby is, why call 
a great inspirer of men an artist P Why not 
say, for instance, that Buddha was a prophet and 
Ealidas an artist—-only Buddha is entitled to our 
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greater admiration. Since, according to Mahat- 
maji, life is greater than art, what can be the 
point in merging the distinctions of the liver 
of a great life and the pursuer of a great art P 
Why not define our attitude towards each of 
these two types of great men only reserving the 
highest place in our estimation for the former ? 
But I do not think fit to dwell more on 
this point, as it is not unlikely that Mahatmaji 
did also mean the same thing, as would have 
probably come out if he were asked to define 
his attitude on this head more clearly.....,. 

“It may interest you, Mahatmayji,” said I, “to 
know that as regards this view of yonrs that life 
must always be greater than art the great 
artist Rolland is at one with you.......” 


Professor C. V. Raman, F.R.S. 


We congratulate Professor Chandra- 
sekhara Venkata Raman, mM. a., p. sc., Palit 
Professor of Physics at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, on his election to the signal honour of a 
Fellowship of the Royal Society. It is a 
matter for rejoicing to all Indians that one 
more Indian scientist has become a‘Fellow of 
the Royal Society. The people of the Madras 
Presidency in particular may be justly proud 
that of the three Indian F.R.S,’s two hail 
from their province—though one of them, 
alas, who was the first to win the coveted 
distinction, is no longer in the land of the 
living. Bengal may also claim some credit, 
as being the province where two of winners 
of the distinction have been carrying on their 
researches, 


Tre Statesman has published the follow- 
ing biographical sketch of Professor Raman : 


“Professor Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, 
who has been elected to the signal honour of a 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, was born on 
November 7, 1888, and thus secures “the blue 
ribbon of Science” at the early age of thirty-five. 
He graduated from the Presidency College, 
Madres, at the age of 16, topping the list, and 
took his M.A. degree two years later, securing 
record marks. Almost immediately after, he took 
the first place in the competitive examination 
for admission to the Indian Finance Department 
and entered service in June 1907. When the 
Palit Professorship of Physics was founded by 
the Calcutta University in 1914, he was offered 
the chair and accepted it at great pecuniary 
sacrifice. He actually joined the University in 
July 1917, resigning his post in Government 
service. 

“Professor Raman also holds'an Honorary 
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Professorship of Physics in the Hindu Univer- 
sity, and occasionally visits Benares to lecture 
and supervise research work. He is ona of the 
rincipal organisers and supporters of the Indian 
Science Congress, having twice presided over 
the section of physics, and is its permanent 
general secretary. He is the honorary secretary 
of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, with which organisation he has been 
connected for nearly two decades. 

- “Prof. Raman’s financial knowledge and 
experience are utilised by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, of which he is Treasurer, and by the 
Calcutta University, in which he serves as a 
member of the Board of Accounts. 

Prof. Raman’s services were requisitioned by 
the Universities of the Punjab and of Madras for 
special readership lectures in Physics. He received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
from the University on the occasion of the 
Prince’s visit to Calcutta. ; 

“Professor Raman visited Europe in 1921 for 
a very brief period as a delegate representing 
Calcutta and Benares Universities at the 
Oxford Congress of Universities, and was 
warmly welcomed by learned societies in the 
British Isles and by distinguished men of science, 
such as Sir Ernest Rutherford, Sir. J. J. Thomson, 
Sir William Bragg, Lord Rayleigh and others, 
to whom he is well known by his researches. 

“Professor Raman commenced publishing 
original investigations in Physics at the age of 
17, his first paper appearing in the Philosophical 
Magazine while still a student at Madras. The 
research work carried out by him up to 1917 
related chiefly to the theory of vibrations and of 
musical instruments, in which subject’ the 
Professor is deeply interested and regarding 
which he has published voluminous memoirs. 
Since joining the University chair, more 
attention has been paid to fundamental problems 


relating to the nature and properties of matter — 


and of radiation. His name is associated with a 
new theory of the origin of the colour of the 
seaas due to the molecular scattering of light 
in water put forward by him in 1921 and now 
generally accepted. His essay on the “Molecular 
Diffraction of Light,” published by the Calcutta 
University in 1922, has been quoted extensively 
by physicists all over the world. A recent 
memoir on the analysis of the structure of 
liquids and uon-crystalline solids by the use of 
Y-rays is attracting widespread attention.” 
Though in the world’s history there are 
many examples of precocious lads fulfilling 
in manhood the promise of their early years, 
nevertheless a notion prevails that boys with 
brilliant university careers not seldom turn 
out to be incapable of original work. Pro- 
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-fessor Raman’s example is one more .disproof 
of this notion. ‘What adds‘ to his credit is 
that he received all his education in India 
and, so far as we are aware; did not serve his 
apprenticeship in research under any imaster- 
worker in science. He hes also had to 
labour under the disadvantage of having.to 
carry on. his researches in inadequately 
equipped laboratories; ‘Some of his students 
have done and are doing original work in 
Science. 

While the Fellowship of the Royal Society 
is, directly, a recognition of Prof. Raman’s 
scientific attainments and genius, indirectly 
if is a recognition of and rewerd for his self- 
sacrifice in giving up a lucrative career ir 
the Finance Department, where hé was sure 
of getting a salary more than double of what 
is attached to his chair. Frobably, in due 
course, he may look forward to being knight- 
ed, though that would not add.to his, scienti- 
fic distinction. Should he, however, in future 
win the Nobel prize in physics, that would 
be a higher scientific honour indeed. 





Giridih Girl’s High School. 


In Bengal, and in Bihar and U.P. also,. 
there are some social customs which stand ir 


the way of the education of girls and women: 


One is the practice of chilc-marriage. In: 
the great majority of cases, girls are married 
before they reach their teens, and: then their 
education ceases. For -this reason, even itt the 
case of those who are sent to school; their 
education does not generally go beyond-the 
elementary stage. Another. obstacle is the 
purdah system. This necess-tates excessive 
expenditure in conveying girls from ‘and to 
their homes and schools in carriages. If girls 
could in safety and without fear of molesta- 
tion and rude stares and remarks walk to and, 
from school, girls’ school wou-d be less -ex- 
pensive and multiply in number. Even those 
sections of the people who do not care ‘tg 
observe purdah are obliged tc do so, because 
they live in the midst of ‘a -purdah-ridder 
community. This hampers the free movye- 
ment of girl students and injures their health. 
with the result that the weak health and 
anaemic looks of many school and college 
girls increase the prevailing prejudice against 
the education of girls, and women. 
Giridih Girls’ High Schocl is situated at 
Giridih in the Hazaribagh: district, Chota. 
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Negpor. It is more than a thousand feet 
above tie sea-level and enjoys an excellent 
cimate, as we can testify from personal 
experience. What adds to the healthiness 
o= the place, so far as the school girls are 
evacerned, is that a practice has grown up in 
Giridih emong gentlewomen of moving about 
freely even without any male escort. This 
enables the school girls to lead natural lives 
and enjcy good health. 

The school is non-denominational, and all 
classes of the community are represented in 
the managing committee. 

The school is so well situated and every 
ozer circumstance is so favourable, that in 
ary other country it would long ago have 
developed into a college. It is such an institu- 

‘cn that appeals to the public for contribu- 
ticns to its building fund. ‘he appeal will 
be founc printed among our advertisements. 
Ve support it most cordially, 


Germany’s Sad Plight. 


We make the following extract from a 
letter written by Mr. A.M. Bose of Berlin 
akcut the sad plight of Germany :— 


A great nation that has contributed so much 
irtellectually and morally to the progress of 
the worle, bas been allowed since the last five 
years, slowly to bleed to death with the appa- 
rect silent connivance or callous indifference of 
the rest of the world! While the pandits 
heave bean breaking their heads over the 
m=ans and ways of bleeding Germany white 
and yet keeping her alive,—in fact trying to 
perform the miracle of killing the goose and at 
the seme time making her lay the golden eggs— 
death and starvation have been abroad and 
claiming their victims among the aged and the 
young and the sucking babies! Walk through 
the streets of any German town and you will 
reed the results of the five years of En- 
texte after-war diplomacy written large in the 
ps.e anaemic wistful faces of school children 
wish legs thin as match sticks, in the hungry- 
Iccking haggard faces of the university students, 
ix tke rickety babies born of undernourished 
mothers! In the present state of hate 
and sirife and blatant unabashed greediness, 
nuvional and individual, where victors are 
trampling on the elementary rights of the 
vaaquished, and a few moral wretches and 
uaserupulous men, in each country—the war 
p-ofitsers and industrialists—are getting fatter 
at she expense of the vast majority of their fellow- 
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men, it is the Friends, popularly known as the 
Quakers, who have been going round this distract- 
ed contineni as messengers of peace and love 
and human fellowship, bringing succour to the 
helpless, hope to the despaizing and love to those 
whose souls would otherwise have been poisoned 
with bitterness and hatred. In this Christmas 
week let me therefore earnestly appeal to all the 
generous-hearted, to men and women of good 
will—who want to work for reconciliation, who 
cannot bear to see the Arts and Sciences and the 
things of the mind dying out of Central Europe 
and converting it into a spiritual desert fit only 
for the abode of wealthy peasants and in- 
dustrial plutocrats, to open their purse strings 
and contribute generously to the funds of the 
European Students’ Relief Committee. Let them 
come to the succour of the student communities of 
Central Europe who with undaunted courage 
are fighting against overwhelming odds to 
satisfy sheir thirst for knowledge and hand on 
its torch undimmed to future generations, 





Preparing the World for Peace. 


On February 21, Mr. Ammon, Secretary 
to the Admiralty, announced that the 
Government of Great Britain had decided to 
lay down five new cruisers. This is, to 
accept the British official explanation, to 
ameliorate the serious state of unemploy- 
ment that is prevailing in that country at the 
present time. Mr. Ammon, being asked 
whether the cruisers were needed for the 
defence of the country and whether he did 
not think that such construction would stimu- 
late osher countries to begin the race in 
armaments afresh leading to a possible 
catastrophe, replied that these were largely 
replacements and not additions. Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald explained that the Government 
were not going to carry out their disarma- 
ment pledge by allowing the Navy to dis- 
appear by waste from bottom. 

We quite understand Mr. Ammon when 
he talks about replacements, but we consider 
the Premier’s explanation a bit too academic 
for the average intellect. What does he 
mean by not carrying out the disarmament 
pledge by allowing the Navy to disappear 
by waste from the bottom? Is he expecting 
to fulfil the pledge by fresh construction 
of fighting ships, or is it that he is adopting 
the highly economical method of con- 
structing new ships and then dismantling 
them, may be, to give employment to the 
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dismantling crew? This will, of course, 
relieve unemployment twice. 

Mr, MacDonald also said that the question 
of their future naval programme was now 
being explored, and until the enquiry was 
complete, no decision would be reached. In 
that case, it is a little puzzling how the 
British Government have in the meantime 
decided upon the replacements. 

Mr. MacDonald then pointed out how the 
replacements were going to relieve, or rather 
prevent unemployment at the Royal dock- 
yards, 

Commander Kenworthy suggested that 
they should embark on a real good large- 
scale war in order to further relieve unemploy- 
ment. But, contrary to expectations, the 
Government were not thrilled at this sugges- 
tion ! 

But logically they should have accepted 
Commander Kenworthy’s ironical suggestion ; 
for it is a queer thing that a civilised country 
shoul& go in for building warships in order 
to give employment to her people! For war- 
ships are not merely uon- productive, they 
are destructive. 

There are many productive ways in which 
unemployment can be relieved provided one 
has the funds. The British Government 
would not have been able to build new 
warships if they had not enough money. So 
they can if they choose, spend money in an 
honest effort at relieving unemploy- 
ment, One great-reason for the present un- 
employment in Britain is her loss of markets 
everywhere. Why does not Britain try to 
regain her markets by giving fair money 
value even at the cost of bearing the burden 
jointly ? Why don’t the British give boun- 
ties, lavish enough to serve the purpose, to 
her industries in order to regain her markets ? 
Why don’t they spend money on productive 
works under municipalities if the unemploy- 
ment is so very acute ? Why does Britain not 
subsidize her agriculture and agricultural 
industries, so that in case of a new great war 
she might not have to depend with trembling 
on other countries for food entirely ? We fail 
to see any good sense in the building of fresh 
warships. They may be for the purpose of 
replacement and for philanthropy, but we 
wonder if the world will accept the story 
at its face value! The world will be justified 
n thinking that it is part of a plan of pre- 


i 
paredness or preparation for war. A. ©. 
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The Idealist Poet. 


Rabindranath Tagore has beer. invited ky 
the Peking University to go over to Chira 
and lacture there on the alms aud ideals of 
the Visva-Bharati. ‘The Poet, owing to tke 
frequent tours undertaken in order to help 
the ‘Visva-Bharati and incessant labour on 
account of the same, has weakenad conside>- 
ably in health. But his indomitable spir‘t 
refuses to obey the dictates of prudence. Hs 
pkysicel condition is hardly good enough fcr 
the long voyage, but he has set ais heart cn 
success for the Visva-Bharati and its cause— 
that oz Humanity. The Poetis making a 
great sacrifice for the sake of the Visva- 
Bharati by spending his hours in the con- 
pany o7 dry constitutions, drier amendments, 
heartless documents, deadly abssracis, time- 
tables, systems and their relentlees devotees ; 
while his soul yearns for freedom and closer 
communion with the spirit of the univerce 
so that he may feed the flame of genius into 
greater productivity and find peace ard 
happiness in creative work. 

But he is not only an Artist but also en 
Idealist. Hence his physical sufering. 


A Letter from Romain Rolland. 


Monsieur Romain Rolland has written a 
letter to the Poet which will be found highly 
interesting for many reasons. We print it ‘n 
parts below. 

Sunday, 30th Deeember, 1923. 
Villeneuve (Vaud) Villa Olga. 
My deaz great friend, 

At the end of this year I send you my 
thoughts of affection, They turnec to you moze 
than once during these last few months. The 
disappearance of your faithful companion, W. 
Pearsor, two or three days after Le had speat 
an evaning with me and my sister at Villeneuve, 
has acfected me profoundly. I who met Pearscn 
only twice for a few hours only in passing,—no 
sooner had I felt theshock than I measured 
yours, how the shock came to you who hed 
appreciated for fifteen years the arlour of Lis 
devotzon. 

In our last conversations, Pearson and I 
talked almost exclusively about you and your 
Santiniketan. He was so pained, knowing hcw 
you are overwhelmed with thousands of 
difficulties, how with a view to ensure tie 
permanence of your work you ave obliged to 
spend yourself out in exhansting ‘ahour whizh 
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tears you away. from your creative activity. 
That is the cause of deep sorrow and compunction 
for all those who love you. And I have heard 
Pearson and Kalidas Nag speaking in course 
of she first visit of Pearson to Villeneuve: “We 
shall. not allow it any longer. We are 
determined to see the poet discharged from 
practical anxieties on our return”. Pearson 
Was aiso anxious about the travel which you 
proposed to make in China this spring. I only 
beg te tell you: “Do save yourself, do husband 
your resources for us all! Do not sacrifice the still 
sical voice of Poesy, even for the edification of 
Santiniketan and its University—however great 
and tmportant wt may be for the world 2? Tn any 
case, to me it seems preferable for the first 
few years to limit the extension of your Uni- 
versity to multiplying ramifications and concen- 
trate its energy ona solid nucleus, rather than 
to risk the undermining of your health and 
the paralysis of your art. Excuse me for 
expressing to you perhaps a little indiscreetly m 
thoughts on the subjects yee 

We read, my sister and myself, your noble 
Review, Visva-Bharati Quarterly, and we are 
deeply interested by it. We appreciated parti- 
cularly your luminous studies, which, be they 
historical or philosophical, are always the 
visions of the soul..,..., 


eee 


No Communal Representation in 
Turkey. 


' According to The Inquirer of London, 


. +lustafa Kemal Pasha has issued a proclama- 
tion changing-the name of the National Party 
to vhe People’s Party. One point in his pro- 
gremme is that “all citizens of Turkey, regard- 
léss of race or creed should be given the vote.” 
Another point is that “citizens of all countries 
must be equal before the Turkish Courts,” and 
itis also stated that “the- term of compulsory 
military service must be shortened.” 





Labour in Power 


oz -the first time in history a working- 
class government has come into power by the 
orderly use of the ballot box, This is an 
event of extraordinary importance whose 
significance requires to the deeply pondered 
over, and its lesson taken to heart. It is a 


revolution brought about by peaceful means,’ 


and is, therefore, a triumph for British 
political genius. All nations, including the 
Incian, have much to learn from it, ; 

As it is bnt just aud natural that those 
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who work should direct the affairs of a coun- 
try in preference to those who do not, we are 
glad that the working-man has come. into 
his own. Our joy is not due in the least to 
any anticipated gain to India. Whether 
India is benefited or not, the advent of a 
labour government is a source of pleasure 
fo us, 

It implies a revolution not less social than 
political. On the political side, one finds the 
‘King, the descendant of a long line of royal 
ancestcrs, taking counsel with, and in fact 
(to speak without ceremony) saying ditto to 
the decisions of, horny-handed workers. The 
House of Lords, consisting of members who 
can trace their genealogy to the Norman 
conquest through ancestors in whose veins 
“blue blood’ flowed, and who would take’ a 
scent bath after the unpleasant necessity of 
shaking hands with a labourer,—the House of 
Lords continues to exist. But it has to play 
a role subordinate to the House of Commons 
in which for the time being Labour is the 
predominant party. Knights and peers are 
glad to take office in a labour cabinet at the 
request of a premier who has literally risen 
from the ranks. The working-man can now 
create peers, who erstwhile despised him, 
and do 30 even now, though in secret. 

The social revolution would be better 
understood in India if we supposed that the 
Indian legislatures consisted of predominant 
groups of colliery coolies, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, raj-mistries and other. mistries, tanners, 
shoe-makers, ete, ; that the ministers, execu- 
tive councillors, etc., were also drawn from 
the ranks of tillers of the soul, carters, mill 
operatives, railway coolies, etc., and that these 
ministers had real power. We should then 
see our big babus paying court to the afore- . 
said peasants, operatives and mistries and 
addressing them as Ap or Apani, instead of 
the present day td, tiim, or timi,in order to 
obtain some soft jobs for themselves or their 
children. We should then see Raja This 
and Khan Bahadur That cowtowing to 
Whilom Cobbler This and Quondam Tailor 
That in order to be made a Maharaja or a 
Nawab. Weare neither jesting nor speaking 
ironically. If the ‘“people’s swaraj” of which 
babu sahibs speak so glibly from our plat- 
forms today, ever becomes a reality, the 
present-day top-dogs must- give up their 
superior airs and cultivate real fellowship 
with the underdogs, and our Mabaraja- 
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dhirajs must take their orders from brown 
or black (not white) sardar coolies—if the 
said M—s are able to get jobs corresponding 
to their intrinsic worth, 

One difference: must be pointed oct. 
Whether the leader or leaders of the non-co- 
Operation movement intended it or not, an 
Impression has been produced by their 
speeches and writings that the Swaraj which 
they want is not necessarily to be an educat- 
ed, literate, intellectual and enlightened 
democracy. You have simply to shout and 
be a majority and you automatically attain 
Swaraj. It is not thus that the working-man 
has come into power in Britain, The members 
of the British cabinet who were labourers 
before are all intellectuals. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and his Labour colleagues can all 
hold their own against the university-bred 
Sentry of their country, not to speak of the 
University-bred babus of ours. So, if we are 
to have @ people’s Swaraj in our midst, ‘ve 
must educate our masters’ and help them to 
become intellectuals, The labourers of Britain 
have come into power after half a century’s 
preparation, of which shouting and scheming 
did not form the essential elements. 


Dr. Jacks on a Labour Government. 


Dr. L, P. Jacks, editor of The Hibbert 
Journal, has in two editorial articles criticised 
the notion of “Government by Talk”, and in 
the second of these articles he has also sug- 
gested his alternative to that highly question- 
able policy. 

Believing that “the government of she 
universe is a Labour Government grounded on 
the ethics of workmanship” (italics his), and that 
the present stage of human progress may be 
viewed as “an industrial civilization set in the 
midst of an industrial universe, with a labour 
problem at the heart of both,” Dr. Jacks wants to 
see labour, and the education that assists and 
develops it, brought right into the centre of 
the State’s attention ; for “the fate of civiliza- 
tion turns on getting all” the endless variety 
of “work done in the best possible manner that 
ib admits of.” He would substitute, therefore, 
“cultural civilization” for the “political civiliza- 
tion of combative nationalism, now fast degenerat- 
ing into a futile attempt to govern by Talk.” 
Let us hope that politicians of all parties, and 
not politicians only, but all intelligent persons 
in the community, will get the gist of this 
noteworthy argument well into their minds and 
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hearts, The first step obviously, is to co one’s 
own task honestly and well—a thing not 30 easy 
to many a vorker as it might seem, beset as he 
is by market considerations. In these things, as 
Dr. Jacks would be the first to admis, it is easier 
to “talk”—aspecially as to other’s dutiee—than 
it is to “do.” 


—— 


Lebour’s Responsibility. 


As the MacDonald government lives only 
by the sufferance of the Liberals, it is easy to 
understand the significance of the words, 
“It is a serrible responsibility,” which he 
uttered immediately after the overthrow of 
the Baldwin government by a vote of 823 
to 256 hed made Labour’s rule inevitable, 
An American paper rightly observes taat 


The words’ were no idle rhetoric, Ms, Mac- 
Donald takes control with only a minority of 
the House behind him. His government will 
exist by sufferance of the Liberals, who will 
overturn it as soon asany measure of a radical 
character is introduced. It comes into power at 
a critical moment in the history of Hurope, and 
with the knowledge that the responsilulity of 
the peacemaker rests more heavily on England 
than on any other power. At home, % must 
struggle with the unemploymert problem, 
unable to apply the drastic remedies o2 which 
its orators have talked so easily from tne elec- 
tioneering rostrum ; abroad it has grave quest- 
ions to settle with the dominions over 
preferential tariff rates. It has Swaraj to deal 
with in India, and unreconciled Ulster in Ire- 
land. less than two days before the Baldwin 
Cabinet fell, an extensive railroad striks began 
in England with which the Labor government 
must struggle under conditions of >eculiar 
embarrassment. 


Whatever Labour may or-may not be able 
to do in relation to foreign countries, includ- 
ing India, it could have put into effect its 
two great policies of the nationalisation of 
public utilities and the capital levy, if it had 
attained office with an independent majority 
and therefore with an assurance cf continued 
power. Butasit formsa majority only by 
combining with the Liberals and as it will 
not be permitted by them to undertake any 
drastically radical reform, it is doubtful 
what it will be able to achieve. 

Big Union of Newspapers. 


Some time ago we read some observations 
of G. K. Chesterton on Lord Eothermere’s 
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big union of British newspapers. He evi- 
dently looks upon it asa harmfulthing. If 
the water-supply of a city comes from a single 
scurce and if that source be poisoned, what 
becomes of the citizens ? Similar is the fate 
of acountry which depends for its thought- 
supply, opinion-supply, views-supply on a 
single capitalistic source, because the motive 
of pecuniary gain or political predominance 
cannot but vitiate the intellectual output. If 
a city depends for its lighting on one electric 
power-house and that goes wrong, how great 
is the darkness and the consequent confusion 
in the city. Far better in that case would it 
heve been for each household to have its own 
lamp or candle. To be guided only or mainly 
by considerations of pecuniary profit or poli- 
tical power produces similar intellectual and 
spiritual darkness ; and if the light of the 
journalistic illuminators of the country be 
such darkness, how great must the resulting 
intellectual, moral and spiritual darkness of 
the country be! The ideas and similes 
of the single source of water-supply and the 
single electric power-house are G. K. Ches- 
teztons’s, expressed in our own inelegant prose. 

Big newspaper combines are not unknown 
in America, but the Rothermere union of 
English journals being bigger than any in 
America, The Freeman of New York has been 
led to remark :-— 

Apparently our Unglish friends are not 
over-proud of the fact that Lord Rothermere’s 
ona big union of newspapers is quite the largest 
thing of its kind that has yet developed on this 
terrestrial ball. The comment that we have 
seen in Hnglish journals is anything but rejoice- 
fui in tone, and a writer in the Contemporary 
Review has even gone so far as to ask Parliament 
to enact the rule: “One man, one paper.” The 
relation of this principle to the older one of 
“Qne man, one vote” is easy to understand, 
when one gets hold of the fact that the news- 
pavers controlled by the “Press Peers” of the 
Rethermere combine have an aggregate circu- 
lation of 18,250,000. Ifwe figure two readers 
to a paper (the publishers usually count on 
more),and make a very liberal allowance for 
duslications in circulation, we shall reach the 
conclusion that their lordships supply news and 
comment to more than half the inhabitants of 
the British Isles. The power of such a mecha- 
nism for the dissemination, distortion or sup- 
pression of news is not a pleasant thing to con- 
template. 


Recently we have seen some big advertise- 
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ments of a newspaper combine in Calcutta, 
We do not know what its object is. Its object 
may be public good, or financial gain (direct 
and indirect ), or political power. Of these 
only the first is laudable ; the other two are, 
at the best, non-blameable,—but so only at the 
best. Let us hope the object is public good. 
In that case the proprietors ought to think 
for themselves as to how public good may be 
promoted and publish in the papers the result 
of their thinking. This does not preclude 
the collaboration of journalists of great 
intellectual calibre and moral worth on the 
editorial staffs and as independent contribu- 
tors. 


—— 


“ Siksha-Satra ” 
( Home School for Orphans.) 


The Visva-Bharati has decided to open 
a Siksha-Satra or Home School for Orphans. 
Of late the attention of the institution has 
been given in the main to the needs of the 
middle-class parent of means who intends 
his boy to go through the accepted education 
machinery and, via the Matriculation ex- 
amination and the University degree, to 
achieve some kind of respectable profession. 

The Rural Reconstruction work carried 
on by the Visva-Bharati at Surul has shown 
a new need—a need for boys and girls, 
freed from all traditional restrictions, who 
can, by co-ordination of hand and brain and 
by co-operative life, work out their own 
destiny from experience, without either 
help or drag of the existing machinery, and 
who may take their place, as they develop, 
in the various practical fields now being 
opened at Santiniketan, and in the rural 
life of the neighbourhood. 

For this purpose the Siksha-Satra is 
being started with the intention of giving 
a home to five girl and five boy orphans, 
such as may be handed over unreservedly to 
the Home School for Orphans, the life of 
which will, it is hoped, be a home as well as 
an education in itself, 

Nothing will be done for these children 
that they can do for themselves and every- 
thing they do shall be regarded from the 
view-point of educational value, whether it 
be the milking of cows and cleaning the 
byres, or manuring the garden, or cleaning 
iheir own quarters or preparing food. In the 
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early stages, handicraft of definite utility 
and economic value, farm and garden projects 
and local excursions, will largely replace 
classroom teaching. In fact, there will be 
no classroom at all, but only a workshop ; no 
schoolmaster, but rather a superintendent 
of the workshop. 

The ideas which are behind this training 
have developed, in part, from the various 
experiments carried on in the past at Santi- 
niketan, and also from the experience already 
gained in practical work at Sriniketan. 

It is not the aim of the founders to 
sacrifice education to economic production 
by child labour, but rather to free the 
children’s imagination and point to avenues 
of all kinds along which his own imagination 
can find its fullest expression. 


Restoration of Lumbini Garden. 


According to all accepted accounts, 
Buddha was born in the Lumbini Garden. 
The proposal to restore the garden and make 
it again a place of pilgrimage to the Buddhist 
world, is commendable. As Buddhists re- 
gard it as a sacred spot, it would, if restored 
and if the public be given access to it, draw 
pilgrims from all Buddhist countries. But 
even non-Buddhist Indians should be in- 
terested in the project, as Buddha is the 
greatest Indian in history. He is in fact 
considered as an incarnation by the Hindus. 
Leaving aside the religious aspects of the 
proposal, it should be obvious to all that the 
more the points of contact with the outside 
world which India possesses, the greater 
would be her gain and the gain of the out- 
side world. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Intended 
Visit to China. 


In ancient times there was free intercourse 
between India and the rest of Asia. The 
whole of Eastern and Southern Asia, includ- 
ing the islands, owe a good deal to Indian 
culture and civilisation. The cultural influ- 
ence of India was not confined to the afore- 
said parts of Asia. The countries of Western 
Asia also came under Indian influence ;— 
there were, for instance, Indian physicians 
and other learned men in the court of the 
Moslem sovereigns of Arabia, India, too, 
gained by this intercourse. She owes much 
to Islamic civilisation and culture. 


The results of mutual cultural exchange 
and penetration are more enduring and 
beneficial than political arrangements can be 
under all circumstances. For this reason, 
the invization received by Rabindranath 
Tagore from China to lecture there appears 
to us to contain in it unmeasured direct and 
indirect vcssibilities of good. As it is said 
the poet intends to visit Java and other 
islands also and probably Korea and the 
Philippines, his travels may lead to the re- 
establishment of cultural intercourse between 
India and the greater part of Asia. This is 
all to the good. 


The Youth Movement, 


There are at present Youth Movements 
in many countries of Europe and in America 
also, The poet Rabindranath Tagore has 
always been himself youthful in spirit and 
has spoken to and for those who are young 
in heart and spirit. More than a decade ago, 
in replying to an address given to him at the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (Bengal Academy 
of Letters), he said that he had always longed 
to capture the hearts of the young. The 
magazine Sabu Patra (literally, the Green 
Leaf or Page or Magazine ), started by hin, 
was intended to be the mouthpiece of the 
party of the Evergreen. 

For those who have understood Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, it is easy to understand the 
aims and ideals of the Youth Movements 
abroad. 


——— 


Sikh Grievances. 


A Jatha of 500 Akali Sikhs, accompanied 
by a large number of other Sikhs, were 
going to the Gangsar Gurudwara or Sikh 
temple in Nabha State to restore the akhand 
path or continuous reading of their holy 
book, which had been interrupted there by 
official interference. It is admitted on all 
hands that the Akalis themselves carried no 
weapons of any sort and behaved in a non- 
violent manner. Their object was also non- 
violent. The Sikhs have always justly 
claimed the right to freely visit their shrines 
and participate in religious functions there, 
After tha abdication of its Maharaja, Nabha 
has been placed under the administration of an 
English officer of the Government of India. 


on 


The Mabha Administration passed an order 
that only 50 Akalis would be admitted to 
restore the akhand path. As the Akali Jatha 
was not an invading army, as the Akalis 
were non-violent, and as every Akali has the 
right to freely follow the dictates of his 
religion, the Administrator was clearly 
wrong in limiting the number. Let us 
assume that Japan has somehow become the 
overlerd of England, and a Japanese Shintoist 
has become the Administrator of England. 
Let us then suppose that the Japanese 
official issues an order that only 50 Anglicans 
will ba allowed to visit and pray in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. Supposing English- 
men io be as religious (or superstitious, if 
you please) as the Akalis are, what would be 
the feelings of the Anglicans in that case ? 
Or supposing Germany had obtained suzer- 
ainty in Arabia and ruled that only 49 
Indian: Musalmans would be allowed to per- 
form Hajj, what would be the feelings of the 
Maslim community ? 


The Akali Jatha did not agree to the 
limits laid down by the Nabha Administration 
and advanced towards its goal. The Adminis- 
tration gave orders to its soldiers to fire. 
The actual number killed is not definitely 
known. The highest estimate appears to be 
150. This cold-blooded slaughter has 
caused great excitement throughout India. 
Lke official communique issued after the 
slanghter states .that the crowd which 
marched in advance of the Jatha was 5000 
or moze strong and carried lathis and other 
weapons. This has to be proved. For there 
are various conflicting accounts, 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya asked for 
permission to move an adjournment of the 
Legislative Assembly— 
to discuss the occurrences of the 21st instant at 
Jatto. These occurrences, he said, had resulted 
in the death of a number of His Majesty’s 
subjects variously estimated between fourteen 
and ‘one hundred and fifty. That deaths took 
place was undeniable and that firing was 
resorted to by officers at Jaito was also un- 
deniabie. The question then was as to how the 
dring took place and how was it that numerous 
deaths had occurred. To consider how the 
situation arose if was necessary to go back on 
whe previous incidents. ; 

Ths President ruled that the subject was 
noi one which could be discussed on the 
door of that House, Thereupon Pandit 
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Malaviya withdrew from the chamber, follow- 
ed by a number of other members, The. reason 
for the President’s ruling was that the matter 
related to the administration of an Indian 
state. What the President and Sir Malcolm 
Hailey said and what the Pandit said in re- 
ply and what Mr. Rangachariar wanted to 
know have appeared in the papers, and need 
not be repeated. What we want to say is 
in brief, this : ; 

The Rules governing the proceedings of 
the Assembly may be the pink of perfection 
and the President’s interpretation of the same 
may be quite right. But let us understand 
our position under them. If an Italian is 
killed in Greece, it gives rise to an inter- 
national complication. If an American or 
European missionary is killed in China, foreign 
occupation of China is threatened and re- 
parations are demanded. It the transfrontier 
Pathans abduct or kill any white subject of 
His Majesty, the entire resources of the 
Empire may be mobilised, if needed, to right 
the wrong. In alland each of these cases, 
action is or threatened to be taken against 
entirely independent peoples or countries. 
But if the black or brown subjects of His 
Majesty are killed in consequence of an order 
passed by an English officer of the Indian 
Government in an Indian State, which is not 
independent but under political subordination 
to that Government, the matter cannot be 
discussed in the highest Legislature of 
India. Information regarding - it can- 
not be sought there,no remedy can,as a 
matter of right, be claimed anywhere ! 
For, in the Panjab Council, too, discussion 
and question have been prevented. Precious 
Constitution of India, precious Reforms, pre- 
cious Rules, precious interpretation thereof ! 
Everything is of priceless worth to the 
people of India, except, of course, the lives 
of the Indians themselves, which are value- 
less, or at best, very cheap. No wonder, that 
in a fit of self-respect and wounded national 
pride, or for some other reason, the Pandit 
Malaviya and some of his colleagues walked 
out of the Chamber. ate Fa 

On the 26th February, in the Legislative 
Assembly Sardar Gulab Singh moved that a 
Committee, two-thirds of the members of 
which should be non official elected members 
of both Houses of the India Legislature and 
one-third officials, should be appointed to 
enquire into the grievances of the Sikh com- 
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munity and to report on the Akali movement. 
Dr. Gour moved an amendment leaving 
the personnel and proportion of officials and 
non-officials in the hands of Government. 
He said that Mr. Calvert had admitted that 
grievances did exist and that the Punjab 
Government had failed to find a solution, A 
-case for an outside independent tribunal was 
thus clearly established and could be better 
considered in the calm atmosphere of the 
Central Lesislature. The resolution as 
amended by Dr. Gour was passed without a 
division. It is to be hoped that the publica- 
tion of the report of this committee, if it be 
appointed, will resuscitate the slaughtered 
Akalis. 

There is an Indian superstition that 
every big project, for instance, some big 
bridge across a river,—requires human 
sacrifice. The British rulers of India have no 
such superstition. Nevertheless, if the history 
of our own times and of past times of British 
India be studied, it will be found that the 
appointment of commissions and committees 
(which have all produced such big harvests 
of good) has been often or generally preceded 
by bloodshed, Of course, the: kakataliya 
nydya or the reasoning that the antecedent is 
necessarily the cause of the consequent, is 
illogical. But the trend of British Indian 
history may be considered by the supersti- 
tious to lend colour to the above-mentioned 
superstition. 


ee 


Caliph’s Allowance Reduced 
by Angora. 


Constantinople, Feb. 26, 
Explaining the refusal of the Angora Govern- 
ment to entertain the Khalifat appeal against 
the diminution of his appanage by £100,000, the 
newspapers state that it is felis in Angora that 
other Moslem States should 
Khalifat expenses and a reply to this effect will 

be communicated to the Khalifat.—‘Reuter.” 


If the Aga Khan writes a threatening 
letter to Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the al- 
lowance will be restored to its former 
amount. 

Motion for Hasrat Mohani’s 

; Release. 


“In the Legislative Assembly Mr. Do- 
:raiswamy’s’ motion for the unconditional 
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contribute to. 
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release of Mr. Hasrat Mohari hes been 
carried despite Government opposition. Mr. 
Mohani ought certainly to be released. But 
the Government opposition makes it very 
doubtful whether the motion will be given 
effect to. 


Mr. Thomas on Kenya. 


London, Feb. 26. 


In the House of Commons, Mr. J. H. Thomas 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies) replying, 
regarding the Colonial Office Supplementary 
Kistimate relating to Kenya and Uganda,. 
declared that the Government’s fizst cbligation 
to Kenya and the policy which they intended to 
pursue was a trust to the Natives thst carried 
with it something more than ar obligation to 
talk aboat franchise or immigrafion cuestions, 
namely, the assurance that the Natives would be 


fairly treated, protected and especially educated. 


We should endeavour to make him a peasant. 


That Mr. Thomas has been able so soon, 
and so insszinctively, as it were, fo master the 
usual British official hypocritical cant about 
Kenya being held as a trust for the Africans, 
gives grounds for expecting thas the Labour 
Government would last longe: than was at 
first surmised. Indians may get tired of 
exposing the nauseating hypccrisy under- 
lying the claim of Europeans being trustees 
for the backward races, but the Haropeans 
themselves will not tire of repeasing the cant 
till the last day of judgment—because they 
do not believe in that day of judgment 
spoken of in their scriptures, 


—e 


Sir Malcolm Hailey on tle Swaraj 
Demand. 


The Swarajist motion for a rornd table 
conference to be summoned to devise and 
recommend a scheme for a corstitction for 
India has been carried by a majority. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey opposed it on various 
grounds. In his opinion responsible govern- 
ment or dominion status can %e granted to 
India only after obtaining the assent of the 
minority communities, the European mercan- 
tile community, the European serv-ces and 
the Indian states. From this one would 
suppose that all important measures passed 
and steps taken by Government are passed 
and taken after obtaining the consert of the 
classes and states named abeve, But, as 
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that is not the case, Sir Malcolm’s observa- 
tions were only of an obstructive character, 
though non-official obstruction is a high 
er:me and misdemeanour in official eyes. 

Our relations with the Indian States seem 
te be very peculiar. If British Indian sub- 
jects are killed in such’ a state we can say 
ncthing or ask nothing in our legislatures 
regarding the killing. But if we want some 
measure of self-rule in the very same legis- 
lature, we are told that the Indian States 
must first agree! So, it seems that these 
biates have been set up by the bureaucracy 
_as the irresponsible arbiters of our destiny, 

though these states themselves are so helpless 
that 2 Princes’ Protection Act had to be passed 
for the preservation of their rulers’ lives and 
liberties against the attacks of the journalistic 
knights of the fountain pen, and though 
thase persons can be deposed or made to 
abdicate voluntarily for political reasons. 

The attitude of the official and non-official 
Exropean community towards the Reforms 
already granted, inadequate as they are, 
shows that they will never be a .party to the 
grant of further rights. And some at least of 
tkh2 minority communities may be relied upon 
tc dance obediently to the tune called by the 
bureaucracy. 

So, there is little chance of our ever 
obzaining self-rule of any sort, if Sir Malcolm’s 
preliminary conditions are to be fulfilled. 

Bat he surpassed himself when he stated 
tkat Dominion status implied @ dominion 
army, and asked, where was the Indian army, 
staffed and manned in all branches by Indians, 
which could defend India? This was the 
height of official hypocrisy. As the country 
hes been kept disarmed, as a very few King’s 
commissions have been given to Indians only 
recently simply to prevent its being said that 
no such commissions are given to them, as 
scme branches of the army are entirely closed 
to Indians, it is surprising how Sir Malcolm » 
cculd say what he did. Have Indians ever 
refused officers’ rank and responsibility in 
tke army ? 


Indians in South Africa. 


Some of the objections urged by Indians 
in South Africa against the Class Areas Bill 
are as follows :— 


(1) The effect of the Bill being compulsory 
sezregation, both residential and commercial, we 
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object to it in principle, in that it casts a stigma , 
of inferiority on our race and is an affront to our 
ancient civilisation. 

(2; The effect of the Bill is calculated to 
encroxch on the freedom of the subject. 

(3: It has been stated that the present Bill 
is soundly justified by unfair competition in 
trade and industries as between Indian and 
European. Even assuming that this is so, for the 
sake of argument, the question is whether the 
effect of this Bill (that is to say, the segregation 
of the races) is likely to find an adequate remedy. 
We maintain that it will not. On the other 
hand it might cause considerable irritation on 
both sides and the country might be plunged 
into mutual antagonism, and there will be a 
widening of the breach already caused by this 
unnatural agitation by the anti-Indian party. 

(4) The effect of this Billis likely to create 
international complications by virtue of Indian 
rulers who are members of the League of Nations 
haviug entered into an alliance with the British 
Government. 


No-tax Campaign in Kenya. 


A no-tax campaign has begun in Mom- 
bassu. Several Indian leaders have been 
imprisoned. The passive resisters have the 
sympathy and support of all politically 
conscious Indians in India, irrespective of 
pariy. i 


Situation at Jaito. 


An Associated Press message, dated 
Amritsar February 24, states, “another Jatha 
of 500 to leave for Jaito on the 20th instant 
is being organised,” 

Lala Lajpat Rai is a Panjabi and knows 
the situation in the Panjab and the events 
and circumstances leading to it very well, 
His advice is contained in the following 
message i— 

The news at Jaito has shocked me, though I 
cannot say 1 was quite unprepared for it. I 
would beg of the Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
ban:li:ak Committee to postpone the sending of 
further Jathas to Jaito for the present as request- 
ed by Mr. Gandhi, so that their well-wishers 
among the national leaders may have time to 
consider the whole matter and decide as to the 
advice they should give to the Akalis. 

‘he Lala’s knowledge of the Panjab 
being thorough and his patriotism beyond 
question, we have no hesitation in supporting 
Myr. Gandhi’s and his advice. Moreover, 
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as according to Colonel Maddock, as 
reported by Mr. C. F. Andrews, Mr. 
Gandhi’s recovery is being retarded ky 
public anxieties, all classes of Indians shouid 
do their best not to add to his anxieties. 


The Slaughter at Jaito, 


There are so many conflicting accounts 2f 
the slaughter at Jaito, that it is not pos- 
sible to decide what actually happened, 
though it is clear that many men have been 
killed and many wounded. The most shock- 
ing account, supplied by the Akali Sabayak 
Bureau and reproduced in The Servant 
begins : 

Machine guns have again played havoc 
with the innocent lives and limbs of the helpless 
Indian citizens. Volleys of fire showered like 
hailstones on the heads of Shahidee Jatha and 
the innocent people who in thousands flocked 
to witness the 500. They fell down under the 
shock of bullets like plantain trees before tae 
fury of a devastating tempest. Here lay 
prostrate in the field some with intestines ott, 
some with gaping jaws, there wallowed some 
in the pool of blood with rib-bones fractrred, 
here a severed hand and there a shredded leg 
all created a dismal scene of harrowing horcors. 
’ The wounded and the maimed were then 
huddled in bullock carts and led to the Fort, 
so that no calculation could be made of tae 
carnage and destruction. — - 

It is difficult to believe this harrowing 
description. 


—— 


Kenyans to be Peasants, 
Not Traders and Manufacturers. 


With reference to Mr. Thomas’s state- 
ment quoted in a previous note, Reuter 
cables :— 


Mr. Ormsby-Gore weleomed Mr. 
determination to pursue an African policy. He 
would have a great deal of outside pressure and 
attempt to force an Indianising policy on him, 
and he was glad that Mr. Thomas had, 
“nailed his colours to the mast.” The one thing 
Kenya wanted was, less talk and news abcut 
Indians, more about cotton and maize gro-vn 
by African peasants and the development of Hast 
Africa, on West African lines. 


Mr, Ormsby-Gore just stopped short of 
being angelic by suggesting that the Africans 
were to be only cotton-growing peasants. 


Thomas's. 
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They are not to be manufacturers of cotton 
yarn or coston cloth, or traders, 2ig cr small. 


“The Observer” on the Indian 
Situation. 

In ar article on the critical Simee in India 
the “Observer” says that the Swarafists seek 
the elim:nation of British influence :n India. 
Great Britain, although willing to agree to 
any helpful step in the furtherance of wer ideas, 
could nos egree to such a deliberately retrograde 
move. Is would be fatal to every British and 
ev.ry Indian interest in the Hast. 

The paper says that when the central 
authority in China fell, the principle of order 
was withcrawn. The republic never existed 
except in a few formalities and in the heads of 
a few Western-trained Chinese. The outside 
world reasonably calls it chaos ; yet, if an ancient 
and honourable record of civilising cu_ture and 
invention be the warrant of democratic capacity, 
China is not less fitted for western institutions 
than any Eastern country. China has an im- 
measureable advantage over India of a relatively 
complete homogeneity of race, creed and‘ tongue, 
and there is every reason to think that India 
would suffar even worse than Chine by the 
withdrawal ofa disinterested aushorisy which 
alone can give protection to the seeds of 
demoeracy. 

The Lritish parliament welcome the normal 
advance of India’s political growth, but it is 
wholly diferent when an Indian Party, by 
extra-parliamentary and even violens means 
seeks to extort powers at the expense of the 
Indian masses and the general ‘interest of the 
British commonwealth. 

The Observer is wrong. Noody in India 
whose opinion carries weight wishes to or 
can elimirate British influence ir India, so far 
as that influence makes for the welfare of 
the couniry, What is desired is that the 
present state of things in India slould be 
changed. Mr. Gandhi never wanted English- 
men to leave India ; but he certainlz wanted 
and waats that they should ceas3 to be 
masters and the Indians should cease to be 
servants. He wanted Englishmen t remain 
as friends and helpers. 

Even if the full demands of the Swaraj- 
ists were conceded and fresh recruttment of 
new European officers were at once stopped, 
the officers now serving in India would con- 
tinue to be here for a good number cf years, 
thus maiataining the “steel-frame”. But if 
the “O>server” thinks that India would 
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never find her legs and that the “steel- 
frame” must for ever remain to hold together 
the component parts of the Indian nation, 
we cannot welcome such a prospect. 

As political institutions of the Western 
type Lave been working as well in Japan as 
in any Western country, why should not the 
success of Japan be held out as an encouraging 
example for Indians to follow, instead of the 
example of China being brought forward to 
discourage them? ‘Trne, India is not like 
Japan; bub neither is India like China to 
such an extent that the alleged failure of 
China could be rightly used as a convincing 
argument to dissuade Indians from aspiring to 
astablish a democracy. Besides, democracy 
is nos necessarily a western institution. 
There have been and may again be eastern 
democratic institutions. 

As regards China, again, one does not 
know io what extent her alleged failure to 
have @ settled and well-ordered government 
is due to the interested meddlesomeness and 
intrigues of foreigners. And it may be too 
goon also to declare that she has failed. 
France is a far smaller and less populous 
country than China, And yet how many 
decades did it take France to have a settled 
democracy after the outbreak of the first 
French revolution and the overthrow of 
monarshy? Certainly, the period was much 
longer than has elapsed in China since the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the 
declaration of a republic. 

In the comparison of India with China, the 
“Obsezver” does less than justice to that 
unique example of a most magnanimous and 
philanthropic enterprise, namely, British 
tule in India. China may have “an im. 
measuzable advantage over India of a rela- 
sively complete homogeneity of race, creed 
and tongue”; but China has also the im- 
measuzable disadvantage of never having en- 
joyed she inestimable blessing of British rule 
for well-nigh two centuries. During this long 
period, has not Britain always systematically 
discouraged racial conflicts and sectarian 
unimosities in an attempt to create a united 
indian nation? -Has she not systematically 
refrained from setting up dialects or decadent 
tongues as distinct.languages, so that there 
may he greater homogeneity of language in 
India ? So, English observers ought to be 
able to say that India is fitter for representa- 
itive government than China, 
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We demur to the statement that the 
British rulers . and “developers ” of India. 
constitate “a disinterested authority”. Britain 
exports vast quantities of her produce to 
India. According to the Statesman’s Year 
Boox, in 1920-21 the imports into India from 
the United Kingdom were valued at Rs, 204,- 
59, 89,660; no other country sold even a 
quarter as much to India. It may be argued 
that India being an industrially backward 
and undeveloped country, she has to purchase 
manufactured goods from abroad. But China 
is also undeveloped in that respect; in fact 
she is far less industrially developed in the 
modern sense than India. Yet even in the 
year 3922, the United Kingdom exported to 
China British produce valued at £23,734,000 
or Rs, 85,50,10,000. China is also a much larger 
and more populous-country. than India. ‘The 
reason why, in spite of that fact, Britain is able 
to sell much less to China than to India, can 
be explained by assigning various causes. 
One 1s, British rule has killed India’s indi- 
genous industries, and British goods have 
taken the place of Indian manufactures ; but 
there has been no such process at work in 
China. British rule has created Western 
tastes and wants in India, which British 
manufacturers gratify and meet; but no such 
thing has been done in China. British rule 
and British banking and shipping agencies 
and British-managed railways facilitate 
British trade in India; that is not the case 
in China. We need not mention other cau- 
ses. These facts show that Britain is a 
gainsr by her sovereignty over India, and 
hence she is not a disinterested authority. 


On March 31, 1920, there were 3,668 joint 
stock companies incorporated in British India 
and in the Indian states of Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior and Indore, and in operation, with 
paid-up capital of Rs. 128,21,8€,000. The 
bulk of this capital is owned by Britishers, 
The Zollowing articles, among others, exported 
from India in 1921-22 were manufactured 
mainly by British manufacturers in India : 


Exports Values in Rs. 
Jute 29,99,57,186 
Tea 18,22,01,913 
Coffee 1,39,08,085 


We need not mention the various kinda 
of mineral ore raised- by British companies. 
The total capital expenditure on Railways to 
the end of. 1921-22 was Rs. 656,06,24,000, 
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Part of this capital belongs to Britishers, and 
the whole has been handled by Britishers, 
to their immense gain. A considerable 
portion of the earnings of railways pass into 
British hands. As regards shipping and 
navigation, which is mainly in British hands, 
the total number of vessels entered and 
cleared at ports in British India during 
1921-22 was 8,037, of which 4779 were 
British vessels ; and out of a total toanage 
of 15,654,967, British vessels carried 
12,106,440 ; which shows that the bulk of 
the foreign ocean trade was carried on by 
means of British vessels. Think of the gains 
of this vast traffic. The coasting traffic and 
the inland river-borne traffic also belong 
for the most part to British navigation 
companies, 

These facts prove again that Britain’s 
work in India is quite paying and, therefore, 
not disinterested. 

Lastly, according to the Census of India for 
1921, the United Kingdom sent 116000 parsons 
to India. There were some 10 thousand 
males absent on leave or on foreign service. 
There are many persons of the British race in 
India born in this country. In any case, more 
than a lakh Britishers make their living in 
India, directly or indirectly. Andamong them 
are the most highly paid officials and the 
richest merchants and industrialists in India, 
Besides those British officials who serve 
and make their living in India, there 
are others who live in England and serve 
India and are paid by India. And there is, 
besides, a large body of British pensioners 
who draw -handsome pensions from the 
Indian treasury. 

If after considering all these facts, any 
British observer speaks of Britain as a 
disinterested authority, one would like to 
know what an interested authority would 
mean. 

In the last paragraph the “ Observer ” 
refers to an Indian Party (it speaks of the 
Swarajists) seeking to extort powers by 
extra-parliamentary and even violent means. 
The “Observer” will not be able to mention 
any means adopted by the Swarajists here 
which has not been adopted in the British 
parliament at some period or other of British 
history. Nor will it be able to poini out 
any violent means adopted by them, If the 
Swarajists had been violent, Government 
would have suppressed them. Iti3 true 
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that violence has been somesimer resorted 
to in India by a small party in the hope of 
putting an end to the present system of 
government. But it is not the Swarajists who 
have done so. Swarajists are noa-coopera- 
tors of a sort, and all non-cooperators are 
pledged to non-violence. Those -vho resort 
to violence cease to be non-cocperators. Be- 
sides, ib cannot be truthfully asserted that so 
far as she British Parliament is eoncerned, 
violence is an absolutely extra-parfamentary 
method. Cromwell is still considered one of 
the greatest of British Parliamentarians and 
men, and Englishmen are proud of him; and 
the civil war between Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians still finds place even in school 
histories. Non-violence is an un-British 
principle taught by the greatest cf Indians 
from ancient times. If Englishmen were 
really converted to faith in ncn-violence 
and gav2 up Dyerian shootirgs, Swarajists 
may try to make up their mind {o put up 
with tha false accusation of being votaries 
of violence. 

Every Indian party which has tried to 
obtain power at the expense of she freign bu- 
reaucracy has been falsely accusec of doing 
so at the expense of the Indiar masses. But 
the British Government itself har kept the 
masses illiterate, spends little for she sanita- 
tion and medical wants of vil.ages and 
starves the agricultural department, 





Lord Olivier’s Statement on India. 


Lord Olivier’s statement in tke house of 
lords on the situation in India, including 
that in Kenya, can please neither Indians, 
nor Anglo-Indians and British Tories and 
Liberals. He wanted to be firm. He wanted 
also to De conciliatory, but without making 
any real concessions, Hence his failure tc 


please aay party. 
Regerding Mr. Gandhi's release he 
observed : 


The Labour party was glad that Mr. Gandh: 
lad bean released, because it was repugnant to 
human feeling that a man of his character shoulc 
be treated as a criminal; but the terrible prac- 
tical reaction of his philosophical.y innocent 
teachirgs merely illustrated the ercesses intc 
which the Indian popular temperament was 
prone to be driven by any such ferment, 


We are not in the least convinced that 
Mr. Gandhi’s “philosophically innocent 
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teachings” were responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for the popular excesses, Nor is it 
true thet the Indian popular temperament is 
more prone to be driven into excesses than 
the British or any other popular tempera- 
ment. Excesses cannot and should not be 
excused, whoever may be guilty of them. 
But it is entirely false to suggest that we as 
a people are more prone to excesses of 
violence than occidentals, The truth lies 
rether the other way. 

Continuing Lord Olivier said :— 

Mr. Gandhi had denounced the whole idea 
of Western democracy on which the Swaraj 
leaders, at any rate the Hindu section thereof, 
ware working and on which the British Govern- 
mznt had been trying to work for India under 
Morley-Minto and Montford reforms. 

As we do not remember where or in what 
language Mr. Gandhi denounced “the whole 
taet of Western democracy,’ we are not in a 
position to comment on this portion of the 
statement. That Mr. Gandhi has denounced 
Western civilisation in some of its aspects, 
is true; but we do not think that he has 
ever admitted that democracy is a thing 
whick belongs particularly to the West and 
is to be condemned, 

Not less completely did Mr. Roy of Berlin 
and his Communist missionaries from the Bol- 
shevik school of Tashkent denounce the Bour- 
geois Republicanism of the Swaraj movement, 
demanding the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the emancipation of the outcaste and lower 
casve masses, 


Lord Olivier’s reference to the propaganda, 
of Mr. Roy of Berlin was quite inapposite. 
We do not understand why he madeit. Mr. 
C. 3, Das of the Swaraj party has himself 
derovnced middle-class or bourgeois re- 
ptblicanism. It is, therefore, rather curious 
to find this sort of republicanism attributed 
to the Swaraj] movement. Mr. Das has also 
demanded a Swaraj of the people, which, if 
it mezns any thing, means the supremacy 
of the proletariat, Andthe entire body of 
non-cooperators, including Swarajists, is in 
favour of the emancipation of the outcaste 
and lower caste masses, at least in theory. 
T'ke Moderates or Liberals also share this 
opinion. Therefore in this respect there is 
no opposition between the views of Indian 
nasionalist3 of different schools and those of 
Mz. Roy of Berlin. Lord Olivier then ad- 
vantes a very hackneyed argument, namely, 
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that as representative institutions had taken 

centuries to develop in the West, they cannot 

grow up within a brief period in India. Said 
ei 

The British Government had pinned their 
faith on the programme of Constitutional Demo- 
cracy, but we claimed to know, by centuries of 
experience in Europe and America, the laws and 
conditions indispensable for the stable working 
of that system, which was not native to India, 
and it was perfectly plain that those conditions 
had not at present been established in India and 
could not be established in a few months by 
deliberation at a Round Table Conference or by 
the premature appointmeni of a Commission 
under the Government of India Act. 

But if centuries are required for the 
acclimatisation of constitutional democracy 
in India, the ten years mentioned in the 
Government of India Act after which an 
inquiry into our fitness is to be held, would 
no more suffice for the purpose than three 
years. Lord Olivier’s argument is merely a 
paraphrase of the proverb “Rome was not 
built in aday,” to which we may be per- 
mitted to repeat our old reply. 

We are often reminded by both Indians and 
Anglo-Indians that “Rome was not built ina 
day.” They mean thereby to tell us that as 
England and other free and self-governing 
countries took centuries to evolve and learn 
to work their present advanced political in- 
stitutions, India ought not to expect to be- 
come self-governing in the course of a few 
years. From the historical primers which we 
read at school, we did indeed learn that it 
took Reme centuries to grow from the collection 
of huts, which Romulus and Remus probably 
built, into a city of palaces and cathedrals with 
magnificent suburban villas. But in later times, 
it did not take quite as much time to build 
Washington, Melbourne, Sydney, San Francisco, 
Chicago, or new Dacca; nor is it expected 
that new Delhi or new Bankipur would take 
centuries or even decades to build. The present 
up-to-date steam engines of various sorts can 
trace their descent to Hero’s apparatus, 
constructed B.C. 130. Ifa student of mechani- 
cal engineering now wants to learn to make a 
steam-engine, he does not begin with making 
Hero’s machine, nor does he learn the art in 
130 +1924=2054 years. He becomes a finished 
mechanic in a few years. The marvels of 
modern chemistry have grown from the days 
of the alchemists in the course of centuries, 
But the modern student of chemistry learns the 
science not by toiling for centuries through 
ahundred births and re-incarnations, bul in 
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less thana decade. The youth apprenticed to 
the ship-building trade does not begin with 
dug-outs or canoes, but with the most up-to-date 
vessels, mastering the art of building the latest 
merchant vessels and dreadnoughts in a few 
years. The modern mechanic who wants to 
manufacture all sorts of weapons for the army 
and the navy, does not go toa museum to see 
how the palwolithic and the neolithic men 
made their stone hatchets or flint spearheads 
and arrow-heads, in order to imitate them He 
learns in the course of a few years to make 
machine-guns, 15 inch cannon, shells and 
torpedoes. The modern Japanese did so :earn 
from the West and are now teaching and 
helping the West in some cases. When 69 ~ears 
ago the Japanese youths, who subsequently 
came to be known as the elder statesmen, went 
to alithe most civilized countries of the world 
to learn the art of government, they dic not 
bother their heads with the witenagemo; and 
the eorls and the ceorls and the ecnihts, but at 
once set about to learn and did learn in a few 
years all that there was to learn about the “atest 
representative institutions and their working ; 
and the school of experience afterwards made 
them what they became. 

The art of statesmanship, like all otker arts, 
is and can be learnt, ina single life-time. The 
British baby who afterwards grows up into a 
statesman is born just as ignorant as the Indian 
baby. British infants are no more bozn with 
the general’s baton or the statesman’s portfolio 
than are Indian babies born with the coolies’ 
spade or stone-breaking hammer. Given the 
same opportunity and facilities, the Indian 
baby is sure to equal any other baby in 
development. If staiecrafé were entirely or 
mainly inherited, all or most of the descerdants 
of all or most statesmen would have become 
statesmen and few boys whose fathers were not 
statesmen could have become statesmen..Abraham 
Lincolns would then have been impossible. Mr. 
Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George has learnt what 
he has in his own life-time; Count Okuma 
learnt in the same space of time, so did Dada- 
bhai Naoroji; so did Asoka, Chandrazupta, 
Samudragupta, Sher Shah, Akbar, Acrangzib, 
Shivaji and others. Their ancestors did not pile 
up knowledge and experience of statezrzft for 
them and physiologically transmit it to them. 
There may or may not be some irrth in 
hereditary talent or racial characteristics ; but 
it has always been a conscious or uncorscious 
trick onthe part of the few in possession of 
power and privilege to try to persuade the many 
outside the pale to believe that birth is the sole 
or most dominant determining factor :n the 
making of the destiny of individuals and nations. 
In India the trick succeeded to so great an 


extent that for centuries down to oir own day 
Sudras have continued to believe that it was 
only by acquiring merit after aumerous births 
that they could become Brahmans or “twice- 
born.” But now the spell seems to kave broken 
even in India. Many persons hitherto known 
as Sudzas now claim to be twice-borr. 

The evolution of a thing or the Ciscovery of 
a truta ora method takes a lorg time, involves 
great labour and may require muzh genius; 
but to asquirea knowledge of therm is a very 
much shorter and easier process. 

It coes not require generations or centuries 
to learn statecraft, though it may aave taker: 
centuries to evolve and perfect the art, just as i: 
does not take generations or centurias to learn 
any obser art, science or craft, though the latter 
may have arrived at their present state o? 
perfecticn or maturity after centuries. In the 
case of all the other arts this facs has been 
tacitly admitted ; in the case of statesmanship 
or statecraft, however, it seems to be denied. 
But facts with their incontrovertible logic hava 
come to the rescue of all struggling nations. It 
is within living memory that tke Serbians, 
Bulgazians and Rumanians have become frea 
after long centuries of subjection to Turkey. 
They did not take centuries or generations to 
learn statecraft, but began to menage their 
aifaire efficiently as soon as they got the chance 
todo so. It cannot be urged that they are more 
intelligent or braver than the Indians, or that 
their civilisation isof older daie than that cf 
India. Ifit be urged that they are Europeans, 
and what is true of Europeans cannot be true of 
Asiatics, we can cite the case of tke Japanesa, 
who, irom the commencement of she Meiji or 
new era, began to govern their courtry in most 
approved fashion. The Japanese possess en 
ancient civilization, which, it may be urged, 
fitted them for their new career of political 
progress. But the Filipinos have not started 
with any such real or supposed cualificatior ; 
and yet they are satisfactorily exercising the 
right of self-rule after an app-zentizeship of less 
than a decade under American acministrators. 
Should it be urged explicitly or by implication 
that our only disqualifications are that we are 
Indians and that we have been under British 
rule -or more thana century anda half, we 
must throw up the sponge anc corfess to being 
thoroughly beaten. —Toward: Home Rule. 


In the course of the debate on Pancit 
Motilal Nehru’s motion fo: a round takle 
conferance, Sir Malcolm Gailey reminded 
the House that certain Indian political 
leaders had agreed to have responsible 
government at the end of ten or fiftean 
years, Noone denies that they did, But 
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what: was the response of tlie British ruling 
arty ? They did not - definitely promise 
‘responsible government at the end of ten or 
“fi2teen years or, in fact, of any period. What 
has beer promised is that at the end of ten 
‘vears tkere will be an enquiry into our fit- 
ness, and then there may be either progress 
cr retrogression.. Therefore, all Indians can- 
not be bound for ever by what some leaders 
egreed so on the tacit understanding that 
Government would make a definite promise of 
giving responsible government within a rea- 
ecnable period. But that promise was never 
given, ror has it been given even now by 
Lord Olivier. So, there cannot be any one- 
sided contract or understanding. Moreover, 
taere has been such a rapid growth of poli- 
tical consciousness among even the illiterate 
masses cf India, who are quite intelligent 
cough to. understand their interests, that 
even if we had entered into an understanding 
with the British rulers after. obtaining a 
definite promise from them, there would 
have b3en nothing wrong in demanding a 
-saortenizg of the period of transition or po- 
litical apprenticeship. 


British Right in India. 


Continuing, Lord Olivier, referring to the 
ecntentioa that the British had no right in India, 
seid, that the right of British statesmen, public 
servants, merchants and industrialists to be in 
India was the fact that they made the India of 
tciiay, and no Home Rule or national movement 
ecxld have been possible in India but for their 
wack, 


A statement like this cannot be allowed 
tc pass unchallenged. In what sense is it 


trae that the British “ made the India 
of to-day”? Let us first see what they 
dij not make. They did not create 


India’s land and water and sky, including 
ali that is in the bowels of the earth, under 
the surface of the water and in the atmos- 
phere. They did not create India’s fauna 
-arc flora. They did not create India’s men 
are women and children. They did not 
ersate Indian culture and civilisation, India’s 
indigenocs arts and crafts, her ancient 
literatures and philosophies and religions, 
Indian mathematics and science of healing 
anz other sciences, in however rudimeniary 
a.staze they might have been. They did not 
-meke,- India’s old roads, canals, irrigation 


every 
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works, bridges, palaces, tombs, temples, 
mosques, &c, They did not teach Indians 
their indigenous methods of agriculture. 
They did not breathe intelligence and 
morality and spirituality into the minds 
and souls of the Indians, who were not 
savages roaming in the woods with their 
bodies painted with woad before the 
advent of thé British. In what sense, then, 
have the British made the India of today ? 
They came to India at atime of disruption 
and disorder (for which they themselves 
were partly responsible, as a perusal of Major 
Basu’s Rise of the Christian Power in India 
will show), and gradually, mainly for serving 
their own purposes of gain, they established 
peace and order and government by their laws, 
They did this with the help and cooperation 
of India’s soldiers and other men and with 
India’s money. But India’s land revenue 
administration, the mainstay of Indian 
finance, is of pre-British origin. Their other 
achievement is the introduction of western 
education and science. That also was done 
originally with the object of getting clerks 
and low-salaried public servants to help in 
the administration and exploitation of India, 
and also for the conversion of India to 
Christianity and the promotion of British 
trade by creating western tastes and wants 
in Indian society, as a perusal of Major 
Basu’s History of Education in India under 
the Rule of the East India Company will 
show. It must not also be forgotten that 
the pioneers of Western Education in India 
were some Indians themselves, not the British 
Government, as the above-named book shows. 
And we have ourselves always fully paid for 
our private educational institutions, State 
institutions, and State-aided non-Christian in- 
stitutions ; in these no British money has come 
to our aid kailways and some other means 
of communication, and modern industries are 
some of the other achievements of British 
rule. But these have never been and are 
not philanthropic enterprises, Much of the 
capital invested in them is ours; probably 
the source of all the capital invested in 
them is, directly or indirectly, Indian. For 
the State railways India has borne enor- 
mous Josses. For the other lines India has 
guaranteed a rate of interest on the capital 
and suffered much loss in consequence. At 
stage, the promoters, engineers, 


managers, agents, &c,, have been more 
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than amply paid. Many railway lines are 
strategic and were constructed and are 
maintained in Imperial interests. Not that 
railways have not been of advantage to 
India. Their benefits are obvious. But 
they have also done great harm to India, 
by facilitating the destruction of her indi- 
genous industries by the importation 
of Western goods, by facilitating the export 
out of India of her food-stocks even when 
there was no true surplusand thus producing 
scarcity, by being a cause of the genesis of 
malaria, by indirectly causing the deteriora- 
tion of inland waterways, and by facilitating 
the spread of epidemics like plague and 
influenza, Modern industrial enterprises in 
India, financed by British capital, which in 
the last resort is mostly derived from India, 
have been lucrative concerns to the entre- 
preneurs. There are such British enter- 
prises in many independent countries, too. 
But their existence there does not give the 
British any right to be in those countries 
in the role of masters and proprietors. 

Lord Olivier has evidently forgotten 
British colonial history. The States which 


in the eighteenth century declared them-. 


selves independent and became the United 
States of America, were originally made by. 
the British in a far truer sense than that in 
which they may be said to have made the 
India of to-day. But did the Americans for 
that reason allow the right of Britain to 
lord it over for them for ever or for any 
indefinite period ? Britain is the parent 
of Australian, British Canadian, and British 
South African civilisation and administration 
ina far truer sense than she is of Indian 
civilization and administration, Butdo the 
Australians, Canadians and South Africans 
allow Britain’s claim to domineer in those 
lands ? 

Weare grateful to all foreigners who 
have helped us in any way. But the British 
statesmen and public servants who have 
served India have been fully paid for their 
services and have also received pensions, 
They have no further lien on India, Those 
who are still in service are admitted to have 
the right to serve for their full period and 
to pension afterwards. Their rights extend 
no farther. India is not their hereditary 
estate or human-cattle-farm. As for merchants 
and industrialists, they have the right to 
their merchandise, to the buildings erected 
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with theiz own money, and to carry on trade 
according to the laws of the land, such as 
British merchants enjoy in inde dendent coun- 
tries. But no claim to special consideration 
can be allowed. British industrialists also 
have the right to goon with their work, so 
long as they observe the condit‘ons laid down 
by a self-governing India. Bus it is optional 
for us to allow or not to allow British indus- 
trialists to have fresh mining or other con- 
cessions, We may also revoke concessions 
already made, after granting, where equity 
demands it, adequate compensation. 

‘These are the utmost limits of the British 
to be in India. All foreigners who are birds 
of passage have the right tote in India so 
long as their presence is beneficial, at best 
not injurious, to India. Ther3 is no room 
for bircs of prey here. All foreigners who 
have a bena fide desire to settle in India and 
become Indians may be allowed to do so, so 
long as there is room. But no foreigner has 
any right to be in any country merely to play 
the role of the despot or the exploiter. 

Lord Olivier thinks that no Home 
Rule >or national movement could have 
been veossible in India but for the work 
of the British, If any one seys that the 
Home Rule or any other naticnal movement 
in India is the outcome of 3ritain’s work 
in India, we have no quartel with him ; 
because. it is in a sense true that the British 
have “builded better than they knew.” 
They did not want that we should be 
nationally self-respecting and self-assertive ; 
but, whether by reaction or as the direct 
result oz our familiarity with 3ritish politica? 
history and thought, we have been sti- 
mulated to become  self-r2specting anc 
self-assertive. So far there i3 no disagree- 
ment. Our assertion that the British dic 
not wart us to be nationally self-respecting 
andiself-assertive, may be ckallenged. Ouz 
reply is that, if they wanted rs to be home- 
ruling or self-ruling, why is it that no British 
party which has the legal power to help 
forward self-rule in India. does so in a 
definize and irrevocable manner ? 

Our argument in the foregoing paragraph 
is that no one can dispute whet is historically 
true ;—there is no quarrel with what has 
been, But when from that Lord Olivier 
proceecs to conclude that she same result 
could not have been produced in any 
other way or in any other circur- 
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stances, he assumes too much. British rule or 
British industrialism was nob at work in 
gapan ; but Japan has been modernising and 
democratising herself. China was never 
blessed with British rule; but, in spite of 
the good wishes of her occidental and oriental 
well-wishing critics, she is progressing to- 
wards modernisation. So is Afghanistan. So 
is Persia, The progress made by the Fili- 
pinos is not due to British rule; nor is the 
work done by the Japanese in Korea due to 
Eritish rule. It is, no doubt, a futile specula- 
tion to discuss what might or might not have 
keen ; for itis true of past history, that “what 
is writ is writ—would it were worthier.” 
Eut it is presumptuous to argue that none 
kut the British were capable of producing a 
certein kind of results; because others have 
i fact proved themselves more capable. 





The “Steel-Frame.” 


Referring to the regrettable lack of limita- 
tion in Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘“Steel-Frame” 
speech with regard to the Indian Services, 
Lord Olivier said that Mr. Lloyd George 
appeared to have forecast the maintenance in 
perpesuisy of the British Services in India. It 
wonld be impossible to associate this idea with 
the ultimate idea of Indian nationalists and 
Dominion responsible Government. 


This is elusive. Lord Olivier does not 


definitely say whether if would be possible. 


to associate Mr. Llyod George’s “Steel-frame” 
idea with the Labour Government's idea. 

He appealed for co-operation. We admit 
thas ‘in the transition stage from the present 
tothe future the loyalty and devotion to 
Iniiar interests of the British element in the 
public services is as indispensable to the 
efficient working of any form of constitution 
in the public interest, as is parliamentary 
co-operation on the part of the unofficial 
classes, which he appealed to the “Swaraj 
party to give.” 

“Tf the Indian Public Service was to be re- 
garled as in the course of supersession, it was 
nons the less essential to the successful conduct 
of any transition that its high qualities should 
be recognised, appreciated and realised fully by 
all angaged in the problem of effecting that 
trarsition.” 

india cannot, however, be always put off 
with the cry of “transitional stage” ;—for 
that matter, all countries are in a transi- 
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tional stage. We want to know and our- 
selves to determine the stages according to 
the principle of self-determination. Why 
should outsiders be for ever the arbiters of 
our destiny ? 

As for appreciating the high qualities of. 
the European public servants, they have been 
over-appreciated and extravagantly paid for. 
The superior airs of being heaven-sent 
philanthropic benefactors of India combined 
with the constant cry of “pay, pay, pay,” do 
not induce in the minds of the people of 
India any extra-appreciative mood, 

Lord Olivier stated :— 


“The Government were not prepared to accept 
on the recommendations of a Round Table 
Conference a new scheme for now establishing 
full responsible Government in India only three 
years after the institution of the scheme of 
Reforms, which was adopted because we were 
convinced that the establishment of full res- 
ponsible Government would be worse than 
perilous and would bequeathe disaster to the 
people of India, and when the powers which 
that transitional scheme was designed to give 
had not been availed of. 

“The Government, having the same ultimate 
aim for India as the Swarajists, namely, the 
substitution of responsible Dominion Goverment 
for the present admittedly transitional political 
constitution, earnestly desire to avail themselves 
of the Swarajists’ disposition towards effectual 
consultation. The Government were open to 
consider any practical proposals, but they were 
not yet satisfied with regard to what might be 
the best means of establishing that closer contact 
and better understanding that were so manifestly 
desirable. They hoped, after consulting the 
Government of India, to be able with the least 
avoidable delay to decide on those means. 

“Meanwhile _the Government, who were 
unequivocally friendly towards the Indian 
constitutional reforming party, appealed to that 
party for patience, circumspection and co- 
operation in using the councils for efficient 
administration. : 

“Lord Olivier concluded by saying that 
the Government had been continually pressed 
to give attention to urgent matters. If had 
been quite impossible for them thoroughly to 
explore all the factors of difficulty in the present 
Indian political atmosphere. The investigation 
of the situation which the Government of India 
had promised could not fail to assist that 
Government to furnish His Majesty’s Government 
with further considered advice upon the problems 
involved, and with regard to the best possible 
lines of approach to any further developments,” 


NOTES 


After the institution of the scheme of 
Reforms, India has passed through perils 
and disasters, financial and of other des- 
criptions. There have been rebellion, and 
rioting and bloodshed by officials and non- 
officials, By the reverse council bills and 
other means the Indian public have been 
robbed of crores upon crores. ‘The 
reforms have not been able to prevent all 
these things. It is possible to argue that 
but for the Reforms there would have been 
greater perils and disasters and legalised 
robberies and that full responsible govern- 
ment would certainly have been cala- 
mitous; but it ig no less easy to 
argue that full responsible government would 
have prevented these perils and disasters and 
robberies, History and common sense agree 
in teaching that the safest and quickest way 
to ensure the peace and safety of a country is 
to make its inhabitants themselves responsible 
for itas soon as they have become politically 
self-conscious and demand to be made 
responsible, Blood-letting there has been 
already, and no British statesman can 
guarantee that there will not be further 
blood-letting. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, the wisest and most statesmanlike 
course to adopt is to make the Indians 
themselves responsible for any possible 
future blood-letting. We cannot allow 
the claim of the British to be more 
anxious for our welfare than ourselves, and 
we also assert thatthe official blood-letting 
has been not in our interests but for keeping 
up the power and prestige of the British 
people. 

It is not at all time to say that “the powers 
which that transitional scheme was designed 
to give had not been availed of.” For three 
full years, they were availed of by the 
Moderates or Liberals ; but with what result? 
Minister after Minister has declared dyarchy 
a failure, The Moderate party itself has 
said that the powers given by the scheme 
are insufficient and illusory. 


One is glad to learn that the Government 


have the same ultimate aim for India as the 
Swarajists, namely, the substitution of res- 
ponsible Dominion government for the 
present admittedly transitional political 
constitution, It may be incidentally 
observed that the Colonial form of self- 
government or Swaraj had become the goal 
of Indian nationdlists long before the 
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appearance of Non-co-operation or of the 
Swardjists on the political stage. It is 
some satisfaction that, unlike Sir M. 
Hailey, Lord Olivier has not drawn a 
distinction between responsible gavernment 
and Dcminion status. 

Considering that everything in this 
world is in a state of transition, it is annoy- 
ing to Indians that they alone are tobe 
subjected for ever or, which is practically 
the same thing, for an indefinite peviod, to a 
foreigner-made transitional scheme over 
which they have no control. 3od has 
allowed man to make progress through 
blunders. Even if we allow that the British 
people sincerely desire to play tke part of 
earthly providence in India solely for our 
good, may we not say that it is presamptuous 
for the British people to believe that they 
can make men of Indians by a bester plan 
than the usual one of God? Individual 
human beings are freed from tuielage on 
reaching the adolescent stage. Are we asa 
people never to reach that stage? It is no 
use speaking of the ultimate aim. . The 
Marquess of Hastings wrote of Ind.an inde- 
pendenze as early as 1818 ; but we are still 
treated to “ultimate aims,” and advised to 
be patient. Since the beginning of British 
rule in India many. an enslaved nation in 
every continent has become free, kut India 
is still fed with ultimate aims because 
she is content to be so fed ! 


— 


Lord Olivier on the Kenya Problem. 


Referring to Indian immigration to Kenya, 
Lord Olivier said that his experience wes that 
almost universally Indian settlers were valuable 
to the communities they entered. He nersonally 
would like, on behalf of himself and the 
Government of India, to be sure that a very 
strong and sound case had been made 5ut before 
agreeing to restrictions on Indian immigration 
to Africa, especially based on the economic 
argument. He was convinced that the Colonial 
Office would take that course and approach 
the question with a perfectly fair and straight- 
forward mind. Ifit were proved tkat Indian 
immigration would de deleterious to t1¢ natives 
of Kenya, he could not imagine tha; Indians 
would repudiate the doctrine that these 5erritories 
were firstly to be administered in the interests 
of the netive inhabitants. 


Good, very good! Butwhy is tae ques- 
tion of the deleteriousness of | Ludian 
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icmigration alone raised? Is it be- 
yond the range of possibility for the im- 
cigration of Knglishmen to Kenya to be 
farmful to the Africans? There is abun- 
Cance of proof to show that the white settlers 
treat the Africans in a harsh and cruel 
manner, have reduced them to the position 
ct slaves, and have robbed them of their land. 
Sill, no British political party has either 
the courage or the sense of justice even to 
speak of the possibility of European immigra- 
fion to Kenya being undesirable. The ideal of 
«onsidering the interests of the Africans 
arst is held up only to prevent further 
-adian immigration and to bring about the 
egregation of Indians, whose labours have 
rade Kenya fit for civilized men to live in,— 
«i Indians who were in Hast Africa centuries 
eaead of the English, of Indians whose fellow 
‘ountrymen shed their blood to add German 
ast Africa to the British Empire. But why 
22 surpised ? British gratitude and good faith 
ere cf this description. 

Referring to the franchise, Lord Olivier 
said that’ this kind of discrimination between 
=ranchises on the ground of colour and not quali- 
=cation would be very dangerous to the unity 
‘=the Empire; but he appealed to Indians to 
save a little patience in the matter. Crown 
Colony government was not an ideal constitu- 
Won, and one should not necessarily expect to 
aave tke same principles of franchise as under 
« clearly constituted democratic government. 


Patience is a very good thing, But this 
zounsel of patience addressed only to the 
-adians on all occasions is sickening. Why 
< it that white men are never asked to be 
satient ? Why is it that we alone are always 
~0 put up with indignities and misery, and 
exclaim “sufferance is the badge of our 
~zibe” ? 

Lord Olivier’s argument that “one should 
=ot necessarily expect to have the same 
rrinciples of franchise [ in a crown colony | 
2s under a clearly constituted democratic 
zovernment”, is exasperating. When in any 
self-governing Dominions of the British 
Empire, Indians are not given the franchise, 
=re segregated and treated as an inferior 
race, the Imperial Government assumes a 
non possumus attitude, and says, “We cannot 
interfere in the internal affairs of a self- 
governing Dominion” ! And now Lord Olivier 
says that discrimination between franchises 
sn the ground of colour should be patiently 
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borne in a crown colony, because “crown 
colony government was not an ideal constitu- 
tion” ! What then is an ideal constitution 
for Indians, pray ? And where is it to be 
found ? Not, we presume, within the bounds 
of the miscalled British Commonwealth. ° 


The Bengal Swarajist Defeat. 


The Catholic Herald of India has the 
following on “the defeat by a single vote of 
the Swarajist attempt to dismiss the Ministers 
of the Bengal Government” :— 


“...The-incident also shows on how slender 
a thread Indian unity hangs. Hindus and Maho- 
medans had held each other in close inter- 
commanal embrace, but because the two Minis- 
ters happen to be Mahomedans, the Mahomedan 
section feels tickled on its communal spot and in 
its communal vanity, and promptly rats, leaving 
Swarajist allies in the lurch. How clever of 
Government ! How amusing !” 





Colliery Work for the Unemployed. 


The same paper writes :— 

“Ofthe eighty Anglo-Indians sent from . 
Caleusta to the coal mines, only four or five 
have manfully clung to their task and are to-day 
reapirg the benefit of their perseverance. The 
work is hard but well paid, and should still 
appeal to Anglo-Indians of good physique. 
Punjabis are actually making from two to three 
hundred rupees, and Englishmen from Home 
five hundred rupees a month by shoveling coal 
into buckets in the Asansol mines. It would be 
a pity to close this avenue to employment simply 
because the first selection was not carefully 
made.” 


Are there any Bengali young men of the 
bhadralok class (middle-class gentry) with 
sufficient grit, endurance, and sense of dig- 
nity of labour to think of making money by 
this sort of honest work ? 


I. L. P. on Indian Self-rule. 


The National Council of the Independent 
Labour Party has issued a statement fully re- 
associating itself with the demand of Indians 
for political and economic liberty, assuring 
Indian workers of its sympathy and support 
in their struggle against “inhuman” conditions, 
welcoming the release of Mr. Gandhi and calling 
for the unconditional release of other Indians 
imprisoned ‘for purely political offences as 
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dissociated from acts of violence or incitement 
thereto. 

The statement reiterates the view thai the 
Kenya decisions should be reconsidered, urges 
the immediate appointment of a Commission to 
revise the Government of India Act and, in view 
of the adoption of Pandit Nehru’s resolution by 
the Assembly, asks the British Government to 
consider the advisability of inviting tha re- 
presentatives of parties in India to a conference 
with regard to the acceleration of full celf- 
government, which should be impeded ty no 
claim that Great Britain is the rightful ruler of 
India.—Reuter.” 


Bengal and the Meston Settlement. 


So far as Bengal is concerned, opinion is 
unanimous that the Meston Settlement is 
unjust. In introducing the Bengal Budget 
the Hon’ble Mr. J. Donald referred to :t as 
“the inequitable Meston Settlement, aga‘nst 
which we have always protested.” All skades 
of Indian and Anglo-Indian (old style) opi- 
nion agree in considering it inequitable. 

The contribution of Rs, 63 lakhs to the 
Central Government having been temporazily 
suspended, it has been possible to show a 

‘surplus of 85 lakhs in the Bengal Budget 
for 1924-25. But when the contribution 
falls due next year, there will be a deficit. 
For, the total expenditure cannot be cut 
down further and all possible sources of 
taxation which a “civilised” governmens san 
exploit have been exploited. It is true that 
it is possible to reduce Police expenditure 
and some other items of expenditure ; bat it 
is also necessary to increase expenditure on 
education, sanitation, &c. So, on the whole, 
we may say thatthe total expenditure in 
Bengal cannot be reduced. The only way in 
which in future years the budget mar be 
balanced after incurring adequate expendi- 
ture on the “nation-building” departments, 
is to increase the provincial income. But 
those sources of revenue which may, accord- 
ing to the Meston Settlement, swell 
the provincial coffers, are not likely ‘to yield 
more than they now do. Bengal’s hope lies in 
expanding industries and trade, which would 
bring in moré and more revenue in the shape 
of income-tax and customs duties. But it is 
exactly in these directions ‘that Bengal has 
been penalised. In the opinion of the Cen- 
tral Government (and of Lord Meston) it isa 
geographical accident that has made Eengal 
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the home of the jute and other industries and 
endowed it with the Port of Calcutta ; and, 
therefore, it is nothing but the quintessence 
of justise that Bengal should labour to produce 
and de-iver the goods and suffer from malaria, 
cholera, illiteracy, etc., but that the resulting 
revenue should be transferred to Delhi, the 
graveyard of dynasties. We have not the 
least coubt that it is also a geographical 
accidert that has given Britain a very favour- 
able maritime insular situation, and other 
favourable conditions and made her great 
in industry and commerce ; and _ there- 
fore,as nobody has a right to the fruits of 
an accident, the wealth of Britannia ought 
to be transferred to the sands of the desert 
of Sahara. That would be justice a la Meston 
and the Government of India. Ent luckily 
for the British, they are a self-ruling people 
and can keep for themselves what God has 
accidentally given them. 

As patience is the badge of our tribe, let 
us wait and see if the Taxation Committee’s 
labours bring us any relief, 


The Bengal Budget. 


It is not heartening task to have to work 
always merely to “mould public opinion”’ 
and to “produce a moral effect.” One would 
much prefer to produce some real effect 
and to see that public opinion counted for 
something. Still let us make’ a customary 
reference to the Bengal budget. 

Just as in the Central Government's 
budget, military expenditure looms large, 
so in the Bengal provincial budget (1924-25) 
police expenditure looms large. It is Rs. 
1,84,00,000. It is by far the biggest item. 
Police expenditure exceeds the total educa- 
tional expenditure by more thar 60 lakhs. 
If we looked into the details of educational 
expenditure, we should be still more 
surprised. There is still appalling illiteracy 
in Bengal. Yet the allotment for primary 
education is only Rs. 23,00,000, and this for 
a province whose population is 4,56,95,536 ° 

But there is a lower deep still in this 
abyss of unrighteous financial adminis- 
tration. 

The other day, on the occasion of the 
fourth annual general meeting of the Centra. 
Co-operative Anti-malarial Society, Limited, 
placards were displayed telling the people 
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*1000 Bengalis die every day of malaria,” 
“40 Bengalis die every hour of malaria,” 
“A Bengali dies every 14 minutes of 
, Halaria,” etc. And-there are other friends 
cf the people in Bengal besides malaria, For 
improving and conserving the health of such 
& province, inhabited by more than 46 millions 
cf people, the budget allotment is the 
magnificent sum of Rs, 29,87,000 ! 


S mamemand 


Turkish Red Crescent Mission. 


Four delegates of the Turkish Red Cres- 
cent Mission are touring in India collecting 
fands for the relief of repatriated Turkish 
prisoners in Anatolia, Mr. Mehiuddin Jamal, 
& merchant of Madras, has contributed one 
lakh of rupees. This speaks much for his love 
af Turkey. And such charity is quite 
laudable. One would, however, like to know 
how much he gave for the relief of the lakhs 
cf distressed Musalmans in the flood-stricken 
North Bengal. area, At the risk of 
being misunderstood and hated, we are cons- 
trained to remind our Moslem countrymen 
that they should feel at least as much for 
Indian Moslems as for Turkish Moslems and 
not leave almost entirely to the Hindus and 
cther non-Moslems the duty of helping 
Indian Musalmans stricken by famine, flood, 
cyclone, earthquake or epidemics. At present 
they appear to realise their existence as a 
Gistinct community-only when the question of 
Givision of pelf and power has to be raised 
end solved to their satisfaction. 





Independent Musalmans. 


According to Sir Thomas Arnold, of 22 
crores of Muhammadans in the world, only 
8 srores and 40 lakhs are independent and 
not under European rule. It speaks much 
for the manliness, esprit de corps and dynamic 
power of the Moslems that in spite of this 
smal! percentage of independent men among 
them, they are a factor to reckon with. 


The total of Hindus in the world 
is ebout 22 crores and 24 lakhs—all 
dependent, except the five millions or 80 in 
Wepal and the few Hindu citizens of some 
foreign states, 
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All-India Hindu Mahasabha. a! 


A resolution for the raising of the mar- 
riageable age of Hindu boys and girls was 
passed unanimously at the recent special 
session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
under the presidency of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. He personally favoured 
the minimum age of 16 for girls and 18 
for boys. . - 

Pandit Harihar Swarup Sharma proposed 
that the Maha-Sabha is of opinion that in ac- 
cordance with the shastras and considering an 
“Apatkal” ( time of danger ) the Hindus should 
allow their untouchable brothers in public meet- 
ing and in those schools where non-Hindu child- 
ren are also taught. 

It may be necessary to be thankful for 
these condescending small mercies ; but touch- 
able Hindus should remember that non-Hindu 
religions make no distinction between touch- 
able and untouchable and offer better terms 
to converts. Are not the untouchables to be 
admitted to schools where only Hindu 
children read ? 


The Maha-Sabha urged upon the owners of 
temples to make every possible arrangement for 
“darshan” of (having a look at) the deities and 
the general public to remove the difficulty of 
taking water and arranging for separate wells 


_ where necessary. 


This is good so far as it goes. But here, 
too, caste Hindus should remember that 
Christians, Musalmans, etc., allow every one 
of their communities to worship God direct- 
ly and personally, 

The Maha-Sabha further expressed its 
opinion that to allow the untouchables to wear 
the sacred thread and chant Vedic hymns and 
the practice of inter-dining with them is 
contrary to scriptures and local custom. The 
Maha Sabha therefore would not support such 
act and declared that people should not do any . 
such acts in the name of Hindu Sabha. After 
a good deal of heated and animated discussion 
the resolution was carried unanimously. 


What is the good of expressing such opi- 
nions ? Nobody can stem the tide of liberal- 
ism in religion and of the progress of Vedic 
studies among all sects and castes and out- 
castes ; and it is good that it is so. 


The Maha-Sabha endorses its acceptance of 
‘the decision arrived at the Dharma Parishad 
according to which every non-Hindu can become 
a Hindu if he has hegun to helieve in the tenets 
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of Hindu religion, though he shall not be taken 
in any of the existing castes. 


Ifanybody is yearning to be a nondescript. 
in reality but a Hindu in name, here is a 
chance for him, 





Our Duty to the Aboriginals. 


At the National Social Conference hald 
in Poona last December a resolution was 
passed requesting all social reformers to 
direct their attention to the social, econzmic, 
and civic uplift of the aboriginal foress end 
gipsy tribes, such asthe Bhils, Kaliparajs, 
Gonds and Santals, and to staré missions for 
such work, This duty has been flagrantly 
neglected. Ji is high time for us all to be 
alive to it. , 


India’s Poverty. 


According to Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 


“The wealth of India before the War was 
estimated at £3,600 millions or Rs. 5,400 crores. 
This meant an average property or weelth 
amounting to Rs. 180 per head of the population. 
The corresponding figure for Canada was a litle 
over Rs. 4,400; that for the United Kingcom 
Rs. 6,000. Again, the annual income per head 
in India at the present reduced value of money 
varies from between Rs. 45 to Rs. 60. Even 
assuming the maximum figure of Rs. 60, it 
would mean an average income of Rs. 5 per had 


per month. The corresponding yearly income: 


given for Canada is Rs. 550 and for the United 
Kingdom Rs. 720. The trade for the whole of 
India comes to about Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per read. 
For Canada and the United Kingdom, the 
figures are Rs. 510 and 640 respectively. On 
account of the general low level of occupations 
and low standard of living the death-rate in India 
is very high, being over 30 per 1,000, while the 
same is less than 14 per 1,000 in the two :oun- 
tries named above. The average expectation of life 
is about 24 years in India, while it is about 46 in 
European countries. Education is extremely 
meagre, less than 6 per cent. of the popr-ation 
being literate. Hvery other primary tess shat 
you may apply will show the same low starding, 
the same low level of efficiency.” 





Consolation for Authors. 


It is quite astonishing, says the New York 
Freeman, to see the amount of evidence 
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avaliable to him who looks for is, that, nothing 
good in literature is ever lost. . 


Lenin. 


Nikolai Lenin’s“Great Experiment” in govern- 
ment, still unfinished, has cost the lives of mil- 
lions of Russian men and women, says The 
Literary Digest, and has cast a terror of “the 
Red blight” over millions of other lives outside 
of Russia. Yet when death camez to this 
man who has been described as “one of the 
great wreckers of history,” “the greatest rebel 
against society of this or perhaps any other 
generation,” “the Judas of the real Russian 
revolution,’ and “another Scourge cf God,” it 
was startling to note the number of voices raised 
in sincere tribute to his greatness. When the 
news of his death was announzed io the All- 
Soviet Congress, a Moscow corraspondent tells 
us, “almost every one in the great theatre in 
which tae Congress meets burst icto tears,” and 
is was proposed to make January 21, the day he 
died, a day of mourning in the Russian calendar. 
Altho he had turned their world topsyturvy for 
them, we are told, crowds of people stood with 
bared heads in the icy air along the twenty miles 
of railrcad between the little towa of Gorky and 
Moscow while his funeral train went by. 

In the United States the press records 
many strikingly contradictory estimates of the 
man who was the organizer and leader of the 
movement which became known as Bolshevism, 
and which he characterized as “the Great 
Experiment : the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Lenin’s career, “perhaps created more interest 
throughort the world than that of any political 
leader since Napoleon,” observes the New York 
World, in a sketch which we here reprint in 
abbreviated form. 

“Lenin, whose real name was Vladimir 
Tyitsch Ulanoff, was born in Simbirsk, Russia, 
April 24, 1870. In school he stood at the head of 
his class each year, and was gradaated at seven- 
teen, highly commended. Before young Lenin 
left school, an older brother was executed on a 
charge of plotting against the Czar. Later a 
massacre of miners by Czarist officers added 
bitterness to the desire to avenge his brother. 
He wrote radical articles under the name Nikolai 
Lenin, which he afterwards adopted for his own, 

“By she time he was graduated from the 
University of Petrograd, he was closely associat- 
ed with the revolutionaries of the capital. At 
the age of twenty-five he was exiled to Siberia 
for helrirg to organize the “Union for the Emanci- 
pation cf the Working Classes.” He was later 
freed and went to live in Munich, London, and 
then Geneva. - He was in Petrograd at the time 
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of the 1905 revolution, making his escape to 
Finlend. In 1906, he went to Paris, then to 
Gslicia, where he assumed control of Bolshevik 
activities. He was in Cracow, in Austrian 
Galicia, when the war broke out. The Austrians 
expelled him, and he went to Switzerland, and 
coatinued his propaganda for international 
Socialist action, though he broke with the Moderate 
Socialists, calling them “traitors to the 
proletariat.” 

“With the overthrow of the Czar, early in 
1917, Lenin returned to Russia. He had clear 
passage across Germany, a circumstance construed 
as evidence that he was an agent of Germany 
provided with German funds to work for the 
disruption of the Russian Army and to separate 
Kiussia from the Allies. 

“At the All-Soviet Congress he declaimed 
against the Kerensky Government, and in July, 
1917. made an unsuccessful attempt to over- 
throw that regime. Hoe escaped from Petrograd, 
suffered great hardships, reached Finland, and 
in November came back to Petrograd by the 
help cf Trotaky. Kerensky’s Provisional Govern- 
ment fell, and the Soviets took charge. lLenin’s 
chief concern was peace, and he put through the 
Rrest-Litovsk Treaty. 

“Henin was made Premier of ‘the Soviet 
Fepublic.” He was forty-seven years old—a 
suort, rather stout little man, whose only strik- 
ing characteristic was his keen blue eyes. 

“The fact that the government of a country 
as vash as Russia was in the hands of men who 
noi only put their Socialist doctrines into effect 
in their own country, but who sought to incite 
the peoples of the earth to join with them, aroused 
the most violent opposition in other nations, 
which watched with the deepest anxiety the 
progress of events under Lenin. 

“Commercial intercourse with foreign nations 
wes Impossible, while the world refused to recog- 
nize a Government based on such principles, and 
the esoncmical condition of Russia grew worse 
from year to year. 

“Waced with economic demoralization, and 
siruggling vainly to prevail upon the other 
nabions of the world to supply the commercial 
he:p so sorely needed, while at the same time 
refusing to admit the impracticability of a 
Communist State; seeing millions of his people 
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starving from disaster to the crops, and millions 
more starving from stagnation of business, 
Lenin, in May, 1922, broke beneath the strain. 


“He suffered from insomnia and gastric 
disorders. Disdainful of his physicians, he kept 
at work. By September he was forced to go to 
the country for rest. Thereafter he was counsel- 
lor in affairs rather than director. 


“He was married, but had no children.” 


Most of the information regarding Lenin 
which has reached India is from hostile 
sources, These have left the public in no . 
doubt that Lenin was ruthless. It is not. 
possible for us to be apologists for anybody’s 
ruthlessness, But fairness compels us to say 
that some other political epoch-makers, too, 
have been ruthless. The difference between 
them and Lenin goes in favour of the latter. 
For he did not seek to aggrandise himself by 
founding a dynasty or to live in imperial 
splendour and luxury. He lived like any 
other citizen of Soviet Russia. 


The Servant of India, which is well 
known as a most able organ of the Moderate 
party, speaks of Lenin as 


“One of the outstanding figures in contemporary 
history and one of the great names of all history. 

Painted as an inhuman monster by Western 
propaganda, Lenin’s was really a most winsome 
nature. Single-minded to the border (but not 
beyond it!) of fanaticism, he was great enough 
not to be afraid of moderation and itis well 
known that the whole re-orientation of Russia’s 
“ New Economic Policy ” was due entirely to 

his boldness in espousing it,...... we have before 

us the official Soviet “Russian Information and 

Review” of the 5th which gives a most im- 

portant resolution of the Central Committee 

of the Russian Communist Party in the direc-- 
tion of further concessions to capitalism,...... 

that they mean a further. “strategic retreat’’, 

we, as convinced opponents of Communism, can 

but applaud. Itis all the more fitting that at 

this time, when a whole nation mourns him 

who cried a halt to Communist intransigence, 

we should pay our tribute to this far-visioned 

and great son of Russia.” 
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INDIA. AND THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


By Sr... NIHAL SINGH - 
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SOWARDS the end of 1923; when it ‘be: 
‘came ‘certain that’ British Labour 
“would come into’ power, I wrote te 
anumber of Labour leaders with whom I 
had been on terms ‘of. friendship for years, 
asking them ' “to” send ‘mé a message which 
i, might ~ “communicate to the Indien 
press. | Two of them-either did not receive 
‘my letter or considered it expedient. not to 
acknowledge ‘it.. One.of them frankly asked 
me; to excuse him - from making any stete- 
‘ment at that ‘critical time. ‘Iwo of them 
responded to ny Fn as aes 
2 
"The: first message that I: received was 
from Mr, George Lansbury, whom. I have 
had the privilege of knowing’ for. many 
‘years, and whom. 1 have always found to be 
‘honest; courageous, idealistic; and sympa- 
_-thetic, He knows more-about Indian culture 
than. perhaps anyone else in the ranks of 
‘British Labour, and. lias’ greater réspect for 
_our Givilisation than many a.Western-educa- 
‘ted Indian.’ Through the columns of the 
Daily Herald, which is founded and edited 
for several years, and of which he has beer 
General Manager since Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, 
.the distinguished journalist, assumed. ‘the 
‘editorship: of. it,’ and through speeches in 
Parliament. and from Labour ' platforms, ‘he 
“has denounced executive -high-handedness 


‘wrong, that it’ would. 


‘to. India, 


in. India a championed, with © evident 
‘sincerity, the Indian aspirations fore 


self- 
‘government. 

Mr. Lansbury has thought from the, very 
beginning, that _ Non- Co- Operation “ was 


had the Indian cause at eae. and might eveh 


alienate such British sympathy as India had’: 


and has sever hesitated to give free but al- 
ways courteous: expression to those views. 


‘On the. other. hand he is so honest ‘and courd- 


geous a believer in the right of every nation 
to determine its own form of existence that 
although an uncompromising ‘oppotient of 


tariffs and protection, and though fully. Gog- 
nisant o2 the. fact that the -raising, of ‘a 


tariff wall in India could not but adversely 


‘affect the, intérests of British workers .as 


well as of British capitalists, at leass' for..a 


‘time, he ‘has ‘not hesitated to advocate thie 


application of the right of self-determination 
It is, therefore, difficult’ not. to 
cherish a feeling of high regard and evén ‘of 


‘affection for “G. L.;” as he is known to hun- 
‘dreds ‘. of thousands-—perhaps’ millions—of 


British workers. This, then, is the man who 
wrote to me under:.date ‘of December 81st, 


‘warning me that though ‘Lobour ‘was: about 


to come into office, and ‘that “whoever might 
be in charge of the India Office would’ “be in 
full sympathy with’ all” the- best, hopes ; sand 
aspirations of, Tiidian Nationalists,”. yet: ‘Indi- 
ans “must not’expect miracles becaise* the 
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positior of Labour Government that is in 
office end not in power will be very difficult.” 
He continued : 


“Labour men will be able to introduce a new 
spirit into the relationships between the Indian 
zeople and the British people. Those of us 
whe for years have been advocating a free 
sarinership between tLe two peoples will conti- 
rue to do our bestto bring this about. The 
labour movement has never stood and never 
will stend for that blatant kind of Imperialism 
which considers people of another colour and 
another race alien or inferior to themselves. 
‘We believe in the principle of self-determination 
Sor all nations, and therefore must at the earliest 
possible moment assist in applying this princi- 
ple to —ndia, Egypt, and all other countries that 
some within the scope of what is known as the 
Britis: Empire; but which we shall prefer 
30 call the British Commonwealth. 

The chief thing at this moment is that our 
Indian comrades should exercise a little pa- 
tience, give us an opportunity of consolidating 
our position, and then together we shall be able 
to build such a Federated Commonwealth of 
free peoples bound together of their own free 
will as well finally lead to the federation of the 
world,” 

No one can read these words without 
fesling that they come from the writer’s 
hear?—that he means what he says, and that 
he would honour the promise which he 
m2kes had he the opportunity to do so. Un- 
ferirnately that opportunity has not been 
voucksafed him. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
it appears, offered him a position in the 
Ministry, but evidently it was a minor one— 
certainly not a place in the Cabinet. A 
smatler man might have jumped at the job, 
bet Lansbury declined on the plea that he 
would not be part of a machine which was 
outside his control—that he would not per- 
mit himself to be saddled with the respon- 
sibility for policies which he had not helped 
ta formulate. 

How many Indians who hanker’ after 
cffice lack such a sense of self-respect ! The 
Indians holding the highest positions in the 
Government do not have under their control 
ever. the officials who are supposed to be 
their subordinates. So long as our people 
lack the character which would prevent 
then from putting themselves into such a 
humiliating position, that long shall we con- 
sinae to be a subject race. 

3ritish Labour, on the contrary, possesses 
mer. like George Lansbury, whose sense of 


- ism and revolution. 
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self-respect does not permit them to be put 
into a compromising position. No wonder 
that the workers in Britain have ceased to 
be the raled caste, and their representatives 
are now giving orders to the finest products 
of the British ’Varsities, which are supposed 
to turn out Empire’s rulers. 

While I greatly admire the high-minded 
attitude which Mr. George Lansbury has 
shown on this occasion, I cannot but deplore 
the fact that he isnot in the Labour Cabi- 
net, and that he will ‘have no hand in the 
policies which are to be applied to India, 


tl 


The other Labour leader who responded 
tomy request for a message for India was 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who, a few days 
after writing to me, was elevated to the 
highest position which any man in the 
British Commonwealth of nations can occu- 
py. His letter to me was dated January 6th. 
It was written from the house in Hampstead 
which he then occupied, and not from Scot- 
land, as the Political Correspondent of the 
Times (London) and other British scribes 
have been misstating. I quote the statement 
in full : 


“I watch sometimes with no little anxiety 
the progress of affairs in India. During all 
my political life [ have anchored myself firmly 
upoa the conviction that if progress is to be 
well rooted it can only be carried on by what 
is called political or constitutional ways. We 
hava seen in our own generation all sorts of 
revolutionary movements which seemed to be 
successful and which have broken contacts 
witn the past; but in the end after much 
physical suffering and the creation of evil 
tempers and a vicious spirit they have had to 
return to pick up the contacts that had been 
broken and to apply the very principles they 
had rejected. : 

“I ean see no hope in India if it becomes 
the arena of a struggle between constitutional- 
No Party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of force or by policies 
designed to bring government toa standstill ; 
and if any sections in India are under the delu- 
sion that that is not so, events will very sadly 
disappoint them. JI would urge upon all the 
best friends of India to come nearer to us rather 
than to stand apart from us, to get at our reason 
and our goodwill. 

“TI deplore the evidence of a backward spirit 
in some sections here, but let no one misread 
causes and effects. When an‘appeal is made to 
reyolutionary methods, whether those methods 
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are active force or passive force, a reaction 
towards the opposite extreme is bound to come, 
and men and parties of the most sincere good- 
will are hustled off the stage, whilst the two 
forms of reaction—that of the Right and that 
of the Left—kick and tear and sweat against 
each other until the failure of both has been 
demonstrated. 

Lknow that the approach and the goodwill 
should be mutual. My appeal is therefore not 
only to Indians but tothe British authcrities 
as well,” 

Mr. MacDonald’s letter arrived while I 
was travelling in Ireland, and, therefore, I 
could not deal with it until January 1lyth, 
when I cabled it, in eatenso, to the Hindu 
(Madras) and also cabled the gist of it to the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika (Caleutta, 

As the last two sentences of the message 
were written in pencil by Mr. MacDonald, 
no doubt because he thought that the state- 
ment in typescript by itself was inadequate 
to the situation, [, in my hurry (I vas, in 
fact, just coming down with the influenza), 
misread one of the words. “British authori- 
ties,” therefore, appears in my telegram as 
“British constituencies.” The phrase used 
by me by mistake, through misreading, does 
not make any material difference, but I owe 
it to Mr. MacDonald and even more so to 
my countrymen to make this explanaticn. 


IV 


The first intimation of the appearanze of 
Mr, MacDonald’s message which ] had was 
a cablegram from Reuter which was printed 
in the Dublin evening newspapers of Janu- 
ary 24th. Itranas follows : 


Simultaneously with the announcement of 
the Labour Cabinet there was published in the 
“Hindu,” a Madras daily, a message from Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in which the Prime Minister 
pleads for reason and goodwill between India 
and Great Britain and declares: ‘No pazty in 
Great Britain willbe cowed by threats of force 
or hy policies designed to bring the Government 
to a standstill, and if any Indian sections are 
under the delusion that it ix not so, evenis will 
sadly disappoint them.’ 

Anyone who takes the trouble to compare 
this message with the one which appeared 
in the Hindu will at once see how newspaper- 
men who either lack ability or fairminded- 
ness can give a wrong twist toa statement 
which they purport to summarise. No re- 
ference whatever is made in the abridged 
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telegram to the fact that Mr. MacDonald 
deplored “ evidence of a backward spirit in 
some sections here (Britain)” and that he 
urged not only Indians but aiso the British 
authorities to show goodwill end © spirit of 
approach. 

I could not, of course, say whether 
Reuter’s correspondent in Bombay was res- 
ponsible for giving a one-sided imp-ession, or 
whether a longer message had beea received 
from India and had been mutilated in the 
London offices of Reuter’s Agency. I could, 
however, make an effort to correct the wrong 
impression which had been convayed, and, 
therefcre, hada telephone message sent to 
the editors of the Dublin morning papers 
asking them to send reportezs, to whom I 
gave the full text of the message, which duly 
appeared in print a few hours jater. 


When the papers for the same date 
arrived from London, I found the same 
Reuter message in them, repeating the 
warning served out to Indian Non-Co- 
Operationists, but suppressing the fact that 
the author of the statement zecognised that 
the reactionary spirit in England was res- 
ponsible for Non-Co-Operation in _ndia, and 
that he did not believe that unless she British 
authorities showed goodwill, Non-Co-Opera- 
tion would disappear. If the message as 
sent by Reuter from Bombay hac not been 
one-sided, it appeared strange t> me that 
all the sub-editors in London and elsewhere 
in the British Isles should have printed it in 
exactly the same form. 

It amused me to note the headlines under 
which the message from Mr, :AacDonald was 
printed in some of the Londcn papers. 
“Premier’s Reported Message to —ndia,” ran 
the legend line in the Morning Post and alsc 
in the Daily Telegraph. British journalists. 
on oczasion, have not hesitated to “fake” 
such messages, and hence the suspicion im- 
plied in the headline. 

When the Dnblin newsdapers of the 
morning of the 25th containing the full text 
of the message as supplied by me got across 
the Irish Sea, Fleet Street was left no optior. 
but to print it in full. Reuter even sowed 
the enterprise to supply the stetement ix 
eatenso, and some of the British rewspapers 
gave Reuter the credit for that enterprise 
The Daily Eapress was one of these news- 
papers, but the issue in which it orinted the 
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MacDonald message went to press hours 
aiter.ii had appeared in. Dublin: which is 
half an hour by telegraph from London,-and 
less.than twelve hours by post, even during 
the Railway strike. ‘ 

If I had had any reason to think that bung- 
ling on the part.of some newspaper-man had 
been responsible for the one-sidedness of the 
summary of the MacDonald message which 
appeared inthe British press, I knew that 
conscious bias was responsible for the com- 
ment which appeared after the publication 
o: the rull text. Take, for instance, the 
leader which The Times printed in its issue 
fer January 30th, four days after it had 
printed the full text of the message. The 
ecitorial writer observed: 


“At this moment appears a timely messagé to 
India from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who has 
become Prime minister. since it was written. 
Declaring his conviction that well-rooted pro- 
gress can be carried on only by. political or 
constitutional ways, and that revolutionary move- 
ments lead, through suffering and evil tempers, 
to a return to.the broken contacts he firmly 
announced that ‘no party in Great Britain will 
be cowec by threats of force or by policies 
designed to bring Government to.a standstill.’ 
Asa statement ofthe immediate situation nothing 
etuld be better. But in the special circum- 
stances of the Labour Government, the matter 
cazinot rest there. Parliament will be confront- 
ed in the near future by a demand from nearly 
‘all political parties in India for a@ revision of 
the constitution hefore the year, prescribed 
inthe Act, 1929. While Mr. MacDonald him- 
seif may be free from embarrassing pledges, 
some of his colleagues are not. We have given 
our reascns for the belief that the immediate 
revision of the constitution is not necessary 
ard may be to the serious disadvantage of 
Jia. They are, in brief, that nowhere in 
India is there the possiblity of an alternative 
Government; even if the Swaraj Party is 
divided into many sections. In such circum- 
siunces any extension of responsible Government 
‘muy be reactionary rather than progressive, 
and the present constitution contains great 
possibilities of expansion from within. But the 
Indian question cannot be allowed to drift, 
and we venture to urge on the Prime Minister 
the importance of reaching an early decision 
on this issue and taking counsel with the oppo- 
sition on the lines of the procedure of 1919. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than to allow 
Indian question to become the sport of party 
‘or the Government of India to be paralysed by 
the invertebracy of indecision.” 
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“The Daily Telegraph printed along leader, 
the chief note of which was a warning to: the 
agitators that “they will meet with no 
countenance from the new British -Govern- 
ment in their efforts to bring constitutional- 
tsm to a standstill in India” and stated that 
the Indian Government will certainly reject 
the Swarajist demands “without hesitation, 
if there is no interference from Whitehall,”’ 
Such interference, it contended, ‘“‘would be 
tantamount to a fatal change of policy,’ and: 
it expressed the hope that : 

“ .this first declaration on Indian affairs 
jo emanate from the new Government will be 
followed by a steadfast adherence to a policy 
of reasoned progress, regulated pari passu with, 
and not in advance of, the fitness of the Indian 
races to take up fresh political responsibility.” 

I could quote many other instances of a 
similar nature, but the extracts I have’ given 
will suffice to show that the men who write 
on India in the British press are so preju- 
diced against Indians that they do not hesitate 
to suppress facts which may redound to 
Indian credit or reflect discredit upon the 
British rulers of India. The excerpts also. 
prove beyond doubt that the British who 
have the opportunity of ventilating their 
views before their countrymen refuse-to see 
the grave defects in the administration of. 
British India, and that they strongly favour 
the inauguration of a ruthless regime 
of repression in India. 

The kind of policy which those newspaper- 
writers would have the British pursue in 
India was outlined by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain ina speech which he made at Birming- 
ham on January 26th at the Jewellers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association dinner. He said 
that he had noticed with profound gratitude 
and satisfaction the letter from the Prime 
Minister to an Indian correspondent which 
in the spirit of constitutionalism it preached, 
in its abhorrence of disorder and disorderly 
ways, might well have been penned by the 
late Lord Salisbury when he was either Se- 
cretary of State for India or Prime Minister. 
He believed, he declared, “that in both home 
and foreign affairs while there are certain 
proposals.or policies which differentiate us 
widely, there is a great field which is common 
to all Englishmen and all Britons, and in a 
House of Commons. which is divided amid 
three Parties, of which none can have a 
majority, surely it is to that great field of 
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common ‘agreement that the Government 
should now address itself.” If the Labour 
Government would-confine itself to this com- 
mon ground of agreement, Mr, Chamberlain 
said, the Conservative Party would not de- 
sire to enter into any captious. opposition in 
home affairs, and would readily give it the 
support which His Majesty’s Ministry should 
- have in. the great and critical problems 
which confront it. . 
Probably these words were uttered before 
Mr. Chamberlain had seen the full text of 
the MacDonald message. I do not wish to 
speculate as to what he would have said had 
the reverse been the case, for my concern is 
‘only with the policy which he would have the 
Labour Government pursue in regard to 
India, The phraseology which he employed 
leaves no doubt as to that policy. He advised 
the Labour Government to act in respect 
of India just as a Tory Government would 
act. In fact, he likened Mr. MacDonald to 
Lord Salisbury—to Lord Salisbury, who was 
so infected with colour prejudice that he 
called Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji a “blackman” — 
to Lord Salisbury who imposed upon India a 


fiscal system designed in Lancashire to keep” 


her abjectly dependent upon the — British 
textile industry. And he held out to Mr. Mac- 
Donald the bait that if he would emulate 
Lord Salisbury in his Indian policy, he need 
not fear opposition from the House upon his 
home policies ! , 


VI 


' Ido not believe for a moment that Mr. 
MacDonald has any intention of emulating 
that Conservative politician, Had he intend- 
ed to take his lead from Mr. Chamberlain he 
would not have refused the offer made to 
him at the beginning of the War by the 
Asquith Government, to serve on it. He 
chose, on the contrary, to denounce the war- 
makers in his own as well as in other coun- 
tries, and in so doing elected to suffer mar- 
tyrdom. Haratio Bottomley, who is now serv- 
ing time in an English jail, convicted as a 
felon, and others of his ilk, dragged Mr. 
MacDonald’s name through the mire and 
made-it impossible for him to be re-elected 


to the House of Commons on two occasions. _ é I L 
“did not say that Indians must weit for a 


A man who would suffer such martyrdom for 
the sake of his principles is not likely to 
start out now upon career of repression in 
India, just because he has inherited such a 


policy from a Government which h3 has dri- 
ven out of power. 

If eny inference can be drawn from the 
message which Mr. MacDonald seat to me, 
about a fortnight before he came iato office, 
for transmission to India, as to the policy 
which he is likly to pursue, that inference is 
that waile he will refuse to counteaance the 
Non-Co-Operation movement, and might even 
deal harshly with those members of: the In- 
dian Legislatures who are seeking to carry 
on a campaign of obstruction, he will at the 
same time try to get rid of the reactionary. 
tendencies which have marked tke British 
policy in India, and endeavour to give the 
Indian people an evidence of his o-vn good- 
will. “he words used by him, and even more 
so, his previous record in and out cf Parlia- 
ment, warrant me in assuming that Dosition. 

Since coming into power Mr. MacDonald 
and his colleagues are ‘known to have dis- 
cussed _ndia in the Cabinet, but nome of them 
has dropped a hint as tothe policy which 
they propose to pursue. The Viceroy and 
Governor-General, ‘on the other Land, has 
spoken, He has repeated to the members 
of the Legislative Assembly the warning 
which he had served before the elections took 
place, threatening them with dire punishment 
if they persist in pursuing, in the Assembly, 
their tactics of obstruction. He aas gone 
even further and declared thatno Party in 
England would immediately give -ndia full 
self-government. (lL am quoting -rom the 
report of the speech cabled by Reater, and 
from memory). 

This last statement is couched in terms 
meant to convey finality. It is unlikely that 
he would have made such a stasement with- 
out the authority of the new regime at the 
India Office, probably with the sanction of 
Mr. MacDonald’s Cabinet. 

It is, however, to be noted that despite 
the high-sounding phrases which Lord 
Reading employed and also despite the 
note of finality which he gave to some 
of his utterances, his tone was different from 
what if was when the Viscount Peel and 
the Earl Winterton were at the India Office, 
The Viceroy studiously refrained “rom re- 
peating Lord Peel’s peal of thunder. He 


revision of the Constitution until the statutory 
period of ten years has elapsed and a Parlia- 
mentary Commission has enquired and 
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reported as to India’s fitness for the devolution 
of further powers upon her. 

The British love to fancy themselves in 
the role of the school-master, and to treat 
other people as if they were adolescents who, 
on occasion, deserve to be patted on the 
back, and at other times deserve to have 
their knuckles rapped. The Viceroy has 
exhibited those tendencies ina half-hearted 
sort of a way, 


There is but one conclusion to be formed . 


from this manifestation, namely, that the 
replacement of the Viscount Peel and the 
Earl Winterton with a Labour Secretary 
and Under-Secretary of State for India, 
has made some difference. And it could not 
have been otherwise. 

While the Constitution which Lord Read- 
ing wishes Indians to revere was on the anvil, 
Mambers of Parliament belonging to the 
Labour Party and speaking in its name con- 
demned it as utterly unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate. The representative of that Party 
serving on the Joint Select Committee on 
the Government of India Bill moved resolu- 
tion after resolution which, if accepted, would 
heve given Indians a fairly satisfactory 
constitution. The amendments which repre- 
sentatives of that Party afterwards moved in 
the House of Commons would, if accepted, 
have had the same effect. 

Labour was then, however, powerless, and 
it asked Indians to wait until such time as 
it came into office. Outside Parliament it 
even went so far as to promise, through reso- 
lutions passed at party conferences and 
through statements issued from its headquart- 
ers, that it believed that India was one of 
the countries entitled to exercise the right of 
self-determination. 

VIL 

Well, Labour is now in office. It rules at 
the India Office. The Viceroy and the whole 
official hierarchy in India looks to it for 
orders, It can infuse any spirit that it may 
choose into the administration in India, 

The release of Mahatma Gandhi may or 
may not be directly attributable to the dis- 
appearance of the Viscount Peel and the Karl 
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Winterton from the India Office. It may or 
may not be due to the change of Governors 
in Bombay. Mahatmaji’s low physical con- 
dition may have had something to do with 
his unconditional release. 

It must, nevertheless, be rememberd that 
Mr. George Lansbury, writing under his own 
name in the Daily Herald of February 2nd, 
asked for Mahatma Gandhi’s release. It may 
have been a mere coincidence that that 
release was announced ina telegram which 
left Bombay on February 4th. 

Are we to suppose that another coinci- 
dence is likely to happen and that the other 
suggestion made by Mr. Lansbury at the 
same time will also be put into effect, perhaps: 
even before these words appear in print? 
That suggestion is that the Secretary of State 
should set up, in Britain, a Royal Commission 
to examine and report on the present position 
in India and the future relationship which 
should exist between the British and the 
people of India. 

Difficulties, of course, may intervene, 
Lord Peel and Lord Winterton’s Party in 
the House of Commons still outnumbers the 
Labour representation, as also the combined 
followers of Mr, Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George. But thatdoes not necessarily imply 
that a policy which aims ata peaceful solu- 
tion of the Indian problem instead of per- 
mitting bitterness of feeling to become more 
bitter will fail to secure sufficient support 
from the Liberal benches to make it possible 
for Mr. MacDonald’s Party to forge ahead. 

I take the view that while Mr. MacDonald 
may not be willing to advance Indians on the 
path of self-government at anything like the 
pace they have set for themselves, he will, 
on the other hand, resolutely turn his back 
upon the idea of out-Salisburying Salisbury, 
or even refuse to leave the constitutional 
question at the point at which Lords Peel and 
Winterton left it. He and his followers are 
far too deeply pledged to us to permit them- 
selves to follow a policy of laissez faire. Tven 
if they were not the high-minded men that 
they are, they have no alternative but-to act, 
The only safe policy to pursue in India is a 
positive policy of constitutional progress. 





GANDHARA SCULPTURES FROM JAMALGARHI 


By R. D. BANERJI, mw. a. 


HE successors of Alexander in his 
Fastern Empire have left a permanent 
mark in India in the shape of a new 

school of sculpture which flourished in 
Bactria, Afghanistan and western Punjab, 
in the two centuries before and after the 
birth of Christ. The contribution of the 
Greeks to Indian astronomy and mathe- 
matics is perhaps very slight and has 


deal, at first indirectly through Persian Art 
and later on by direct contact for the im- 
provement of the plastic art in India, but 
Indian artists have long forgotten the debt 
of the pure Indian schools to Greek art, while 
the almost pure Greek art of the North 
Indian school of Gandhara remains a perma- 
nent testimony of Greek conquest and 
colonisation of the North-Western Frontier, 





Image of Buddha (Fig. 1) 
Drapery to be noticed. 


been almost forgotten, but the indelible 
mark which the Greek settlers have left on 
the North-Western Frontier still remains as 
a convincing proof of the historical fact that 
the later Greeks were not merely conquerors 
but settlers as well. 

This Greek school of sculpture is quite 
different from the majority of Indian schools 
of sculpture. Greece contributed a good 


Figure of Buddha in Plaster, 
removed from a wall. (Fig. 2) 


The Greeks came as a conqueror, and 
tried to retain Hellenic customs and man- 
ners as far as they could ; but on the decline 
of the empire of Seleucus Nicator in Asia 
and the rise of an independent Persia, the 
Greeks of Bactria were cut off from their 
neighbours and fellow-countrymen of the 
Euphrates valley and Asia Minor, Then the 
eastern Greeks as they are known in later 
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Image of Buddha 
[During the first pericd of decay 
of Gandhara school] (Fig. 3) 





Head of Buddha in Plaster (Fig. 4) Image of Buddha (Fig. 6) © 


GANDHAKA SCULPTURES FROM JAMALGARHI 





Bodhi-Sattwa Bust (Fig. 7) 


Greek and Roman histories, became ]ndian- 
ised. Slowly, they adopted Indian man- 
ners, customs and even religion. Through 
inter-marriage they gradually merged in the 
people of the country, so that to-day no 
tracé can be found among the teeming 
millions of India of those Greeks who were 
forced to adopt India as their permanent 
habitation. The Greeks of Bactria and 
Afghanistan were the leaders and founders 
of a new variety of Indian Culture, traces of 
which are to be found on the borders of 
China as well as Persia. 

The Greeks at first became Buddhists or 
Hindus. A Greek ambassador sent by King 
Anti Alcidas of the Punjab to a king of 
Malava in Central India, erected a pillar 
surmounted by a figure of Garuda at Pesnagar 
near Bhilsa. which now belongs to H. H. 
the Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior. This 
Greek had a Greek name, Heliodorus and 
his father’s name was Greek, Dion, but he 
wasa Vaishnaya in faith. Another Greek 
named Theodorus had erected a shrine in 
honour of the snake-gods. Many of them 
became Buddhists and - erected Buddhist 
shrines which Indian Buddhists call Biharas 
or Stupas. They introduced a permanent 
feature in Buddhist- worship, which is the 
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worship of images. Upto the 2nd century 
B. C. worship of images was unknown to 
Indian Buddhists, and in the bas reliefs 
of the Stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi, the 
Buddha image proper is unknown. Kven in 
bas-reliefs, the presence of the Master was 
indicated by a foot-print. Long used to the 
worship of images, the Greeks of India 
started making images of the Master, both 
before his attainment of Buddha-hoed—a 
state in which he is called the Bodhi-Sattwa— 
and after that great event. The Indian 
Greeks built’ shrines in Afghanistan and 
western Punjab and decorated them with 
Greek motifs, 





Headless Bodhi-Sattwa (Fig. 8) 
[Mark the garlands, necklaces, ete.] 


Ruins of Greek shrines abound in the 
whole of Afghanistan, part of unknown 
Bactria and the western part of the Punjab. 
Sculptures, purely Greek in nature or Indo- 
Greek, have been found all over this area 
and have been carried away in large numbers 
to all countries of Europe, Until recently, 
enterprising Punjabi/?anias exported these 
sculptures in large quantities to all'countries 
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Bodhi-Sattwa Figure (Fig. 9) 
(During the time of the later Kushans) 


ef Europe. This practice was stopped by 
Iegislation very recently. Many of the Indian 
museums contain magnificent collections of 
pare Greek and Indo-Greek art, such as the 
rauseums at Peshawar, Taxila, Lahore, and 
Calcutta. In Europe, many public and private 
collections of Gandhara 


museums contain 
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Buddha with 
Avalokiteswara and Maitreya. (Fig, 10) 


Bodhi-Sattwa, 








Buddha with Bodhi-Sattwa 
[The Drapery to be noticed] (Fig. 11) 


sculpture, but in India the only known 
private collection belongs to Major Baman- 
das Basu, I. M.S. (retired) -at present of 
Bahadurgunge, Allahabad. This collection 
was exhibited in the Allahabad Public Ex- 
hibition of 1910. Major Basu’s collection 
contains several bas-reliefs and images which 
contain all the different varieties produced 
by the Indo-Greek artists of the Gandhara 
school. 








Fragment of a Scence representing 


the Birth of Buddha (Fig. 12) 
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Cremation of Buddha (Fig. 15) 


Among Greek motifs, characteristic of 
Greek treatment and drapery, we find tw» dis- 
tinctly new features in their school, the first 
of which ‘s the introduction of images, and 
second, the representation of the life-story of 
Buddha, in the form of bas-reliefs, 

Major Basu’s collection contains m=ny 
images. The best Buddha image (Ne. !) is 
headless. No. 2 is an example of later Indo- 
Greek art as it flourished in the time of the 
Scythian Emperors, Kanishka, Huvishka, etc. 
This image is in stucco and not of stone and 
exhibits a want of proportion which is cer- 
tainly absent in earlier Indo-Greek art. The 
third image is complete but very much worn, 





and this example belongs to the first 
period of decay of the Gandhara school. 
To the best period may be referred a 
head of Buddha in plaster (No. 4). 
A Shrine (Nos. 5 and 6) representing 
Buddha seated in the attitude of turning 
the Wheel of Law belongs to the 
period of decline. Buddaa is seated 
under an arch over which ‘s the round 
dome of the temple. On the sides there 
were pointed arches under which stood 
attendant figures. Among images of 
the Bodhi-Sattwa the best example is 
a bust which certainly be ongs to the 
period of Greek occupaticn of North- 
Western India (No. 7). Another head- 
less Bodhi-Sattwa also belongs to this 
period. This image shows-the use of 
garlands, necklaces, sandels and other 
ornaments, in use in India in the early centuries 
before Christ (No. 8). The third Bodhi- 
Sattwa figure (No. 9), belongs to a late age 
and is perhapsas late as the «ime of the 
later Kushans. To the earlier period belongs 
two groups. In the first one (No. 10), we find 
Buddha in the centre, and the Eodhi-Sattwas 
Avalokitesvara and Maitreya. The second group 
has been mutilated. Originally it bore the 
figures of seven past and future 3uddhas (No. 





Buddha’s First School Attendance. Plaster of Paris School Attendance of Buddha. 


Cast of the original in the Calcutta Museum, 
A Scene from the Lalita Vistara (Fig. 14) 


He is writing on the Woolen Tablet, 


(Fig. 15) 
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11), but of these figures 
only three remain among 
whom the seated figure is that 
ef Gantama. 

Major Basn’s — collection 
contains a large number of 
bas-reliefs representing the 
Master’s life, These bas-reliefs 
were used for the decoration 
of Buddhist shrines,—stupas 
and viharas. The pieces of 
carved stone were used in the 
decoration of stupas, which 
were hemispherical structures, 
while the straight ones gene- 
rally come from Viharas. No, 
12 is a fragment of a scene 
representing the birth of 
Buddha. The three male 
figures are Indra, with a 
cloth in his hand, 
Brahma in front, 
and another god. 
The legend goes 
that when the 
Master was born, 
nei in the way 
of ordinary mor- 

_ tals, but from 
the side of his 
mother, Indra 
came with a cloth 
of gold to re- 
ceive the divine 
child. The next 
piece (Fig. 18) 
comes from a 
stupa and con- 





Buddha’s Disciples Worshipping Him (Fig. 18) 
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Gautama as Prince Siddhartha is to be seen seated in 


the Fem ue apartments of the Palace of Sakya 


Kingdom. (Fig. 16) 





on the 


tains two differ- 
ent scenes, which 
cannot be identi- 
fied, as they are 
broken. The scene 
on the left shows 
aman and wo- 
man seated and 
Buddha approach- 
ing followed by 
a bull, The 
scene on the right 
shows the con- 
tinuation of the 
same story \No. 
13), The next 
piece (No, 14) is 
a cast from the. 
Indian Musuem 


which contains two scenes :— 
(1) The Bodhi-Sattwa at 
school with 
hand and 
Sattwa in 
sage Ashita-Devala who is 
predicting about the child’s 
future greatness to his father 
and mother who are seated 
right. The sehool 
scene is also to be found in 
the fragment No. 15. 
Gautama as Prince Sid- 
dhartha is to be seen seated 
in the female apartments of 
the palace 


a slate in his 
(2) the Bodhi- 
the arms of the 


of the Sakya 
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The Master's Head Dress (Fig. 23) 


_ kingdom, in No. 16. He is then about to leave 
his domestic life. The next piece comes from 
a stupa. It contains two different scenes and 
the fragments of a third. The story begins 
from the left and proceeds to the right. In the 
- fragmentary scene Gautama is speaking to 
Urnbillwa Kasyapa, one of the Hindu Sanyasis 
who were afterwards converted by him. The 
second of the middle scene represents Buddha 
arriving under the tree where he obtained 
the Light he sought. The next scene 
represents Buddha seated under the Bodhi 


tres. On each side appear some men 
and women. Perbaps this scene shows 
the attempts at seduction by Mara’s 
daughters, 


Mara is the Buddhist Satan, and before 
Buddha obtained true wisdom, 
he (Mara) tried to frighten him 
with his army of fierce demons 
and to seduce Buddha by expos- 
ing the naked charms of his 
three beautiful daughters (No. 
17). The next piece also repre- 
serts incidents connected with 
the _ perfect enlightenment, 
(Samyak-Sambodhi) of the Master. 
It is a straight piece and 
therefore comes from a Bihara 
(No. 18), and contains two sceens. 
The scene on the left shows the 
emaciated ascetic Urubillwa 
Kasyapa seated under his hut 
and the Buddha speaking to 





Worship of Buddha’s Relics 
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him, The scene on the right shows 
Bimbisara king of Magadha 
saluting the Buddha with his wife. 
The next slab is also straight and 
comes from a Bihara. Jt contains 
two scenes, the left of which is 
almost entirely broken away. The 
other scene shows an_ elephant 
standing near the doorway of a 
house and the Buddha blessing it. 
Behind the Buddhais a mysterious 
figure known in Indian iconography 
as the holder of the thunderbolt. 
It is very tempting to identify this 


figure with Indra, the god of 
thunder but his presence is not 
absolutely necessary here. It has, 


therefore, been suggested that he 
was Devadatta the cousin of Buddha 
and the founder of a rival sect who 
tried to kill Buddha on _ several 
occasions. On one of these occasions he 
induced the mahut of a mad elephant to make 
the animal charge Buddha in the narrow 
streets of Rajgriha. But the animal was 
subdued by the majesty of the Master’s 
appearance and fell at his feet. In this 
scene (No. 19) the Master is seen blessing 
the mad elephant after its submission, In 
the vast literature on the life of Buddha, 
this scene has become kncwn as the taming 
of Nalagiri, which was the name of the 
elephant. 

The remaining bas-reliefs in Major Basu’s 
collection do not contain any other scenes 
of Buddha’s life. Five other bas-reliefs 
belong to this class but two of them cannot 
be identified. The first of these shows 





(Fig. 
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Greek method of Decorating Buddhist 
Temples (Fig. 25) 





A Scene in which a semi-nude woman is 
seen under the influence of drink 


(Fig. 26) Door Jambs of Indo-Greek Viharas (Fig, 28) 
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A Greek Male and Female Standin 


Side (Fig. 32) 





Side by 


Figure of Buddha used in Decoration (Fig. 





Decoration by Indo-Greek Artists (Fig, 35) 





Decoration by Indo-Greek Artists (Fig. 36) 
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Buddha preach with a man standing on each 
side (No. 20), and the second (No. 21) is 
really the left part of a scene in which 


Buddha is speaking to a man and a 
woman standing outside the gate of a 
house. Three others can be identified. The 


first of these (No. 22) shows Buddha’s 
principal disciple Mahakasyapa distributing 
the Master’s ashes. Mahakasyapa is seen 
behind a table on which are eight round 
balls made of ashes, and on his sides stand 
the kings of the different countries each 
with a pot in his hand in which he has come 
to receive his share of the relics, ‘he second 





Heads in Plaster and Stone (Fig. 41) 


scene shows the worship of Buddha’s head- 
dress in heaven when Buddha left Kapila- 
vastu. He changed his garments with a 
hunter. At that time Indra had carried 
away the master’s head-dress to heaven, 
where it is still worshipped (No. 23', The 
last bas-relief (No. 24) shows the wor- 
ship of Buddha’s relics in a temple with a 
dome on four pillars. 


Fragments showing the Greek method 
of decorating Buddhist temples are also 
present in Major Basu’s collections. The first 
of these is technically known as a Chaitya 
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(Fig. 42) 


window (Fig 25). It really consists of an 
arch under which are seated four Buddhas 
in two different rows. Below the lower arch , 
is a frieze of the acanthus leaf pattern which 
is a pure Greek pattern, One fragment bears 
the representation of a Greek Beechanalian 
scene in which a semi-nude woman is seen 
embracing a man under the influence of 
drink (No. 26. 

Tke next two figures are door jambs of 
Indo-Greek viharas One of these contains 
a vertical row of boys under arches (Greek 
Erotes) carrying offerings No. 28), and the 
other a similar row of Buddhas. Pure Greek 
figures are to be seen in No. 29, which con- 
tains three pairs, dancing and singing. In the 
left panel we see two men of the Peshawar 
district dressed very much in the same way 
as modern Peshawaris. In the central 
panel a woman is playing ona lyre anda 
man on a double flute. In the thard or right 
panel, two men dressed in trousers and tight 
fitting coats are dancing. The Greek sculp- 
tors introduced figures of Cupids or Erotes 
in their decorative art employed cn Buddhist 
temples of the Indo-Greek period, In No. 
30, we see a number of boys or cmpids carry- 
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ing a heavy wreath and in No. 31 we see 
two boys each under a different arch carrying 
offerings. Pure Greek figures are also not 
wanting. In No. 32 we see a Greek male and 
afemale standing side by side. In No. 33 
we see two arches of a temple under each of 
which is an Indian noble, perhaps going to 
worship in a Buddhist temple. In No. 34 
we see the figure of Buddha used in decora- 
tion. There are three arches separated by 
Indo-Corinthian pilasters. Each compart- 
ment contains the figure of a Buddha stand- 
ing, attended by two men, one on each side. 
Short. square pilasterz crowned with a capital 
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of acanthus leaves were used very often by 
Indo-Greek artists in decoration and also 
served as partitions between different com- 
partments of bas-reliefs. Two good speci- 
mens (Nos. 35 and 36) exist in Major Basu’s 
collection. On the shafts of these pilasters 
we find figures of snakes, monkeys and men. 
No. 37 shows the capital of one of these 
pilasters with a figure of the Bodhi-Sattwa 
inside it. Other decorative motifs consisted 
of long lines of men, or divine or semi-divine 
beings. In No. 38 we see a_ procession 
of shaved Buddhist monks going to worship 
at a shrine. 


INDIA THROUGH CHINESE EYES IN THE 
4TH CENTURY A. D. 


By N. C. MEHTA, 1. c. s. 


pROF. Giles* has re-translated what Fa- 
hsien wrote down on bamboo tablets 

_ and silk 15 centuries ago desiring 
‘that the gentle reader should share’ his in- 
formation, When the Chinese pilgrim visited 
India, the last of the illustrious sovereigns 
of the Gupta Empire was on the throne. ‘he 
doctrine preached by Nagarjuna had spread 
far and wide and the older school of Hina- 
yana Buddhism claimed its few adherents 
mostly in Southern India and in Ceylon. 
The object of Fa-hsien’s visit was “that the 
sweet dew of the expanded law shall not 
only water Kapila, but that the mysterious 


_words may also spread through the regions 
-of the 


East”’.+ About a century before 
the foundation of the Gupta Empire under 
Chandra Gupta I, had risen the mighty Sas- 
sanian dynasty under Ardeshir in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Persia. Both the branch- 
es of the old Indo-Iranian stock in India 
and Persia occupied a unique place in the 
world’s civilisation in the 4th century A. D. 


* The Travels of Fa-hsien ( 399-414 A. D. ), 


‘retranslated by H. A. Giles. 1923. 


+ Life of Hiuen Tsiang by Shaman Hwui Li, 
translated by Beal. Page 27. 
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The sun of the Gupta Empire had set when 
Fa-hsien had returned to his home-land of 
China in 414; for Chandra Gupta II had 
died a year previously and India -was soon’ 
to experience the assaults of the Huns from 
the Mongolian steppes before 50 years had 
elapsed since the withdrawal of the strong 
arm of Vikramaditya. 

February 26, 320 A, D. marks the be- 
ginning of the Gupta era. A petty chieftain 
by the name of Chandra-Gupta had married, 
in 808 A. D, Kumar Devi, a princess of the 
ancient clan of the Lichhavis. The history 
of India again emerges from the obscurity 
of anarchy and internecine feuds into the 
light of the day and northern India comes to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of one sovereign. 
The centre of political activity is once more 
shifted to Pataliputra and Samudra Gupta, 
one of the most romantic figures in Indian 
history, sends out a challenge in the shape of 
his roving horse to his neighbouring kings 
either to fight him or to acknowledge his im- 
perial title. The ancient right of Ashwa- 
medha is performed after a lapse of several 
centuries. Succession to the throne did not 
then pass as a matter of course to the eldest 
son. Samudra Gupta had amply justified 
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-his father’s selection and in turn chose from 
a-number of royal princes the son of Datta- 
devi as his yuvaraj ; who later passed into 
Indian history as the immortal Vikramaditya. 
In 880, when Chandra Gupta II succeeded 
his illustrious father, the Gupta Empire had 
reached its zenith, The territory stretching 
from Purushapura (Peshawar) to the months 
-of the Hooghly bounded by the waters of the 
Narmada in the south, enjoyed all the ameni- 
ties of an ancient and well-organised empire. 
There was an unprecedented upheavel in the 
country ; and art and literature flourished 
.as though they had never done tefore. 
Well has the memory of Vikramaditya been 
preserved by the imperial chronicler in poetic 
words incised on the stainless Kirtistambha— 
the iron pillar standing on the grounds of 
the Kutub Minar at Delhi: ‘By him, with 
his own arm sole wide-world dominion was 
acquired and long held. Although, as if 
wearied, he has in ‘bodily form quitted this 
earth and passed to the other-werld country, 
won by his merit, yet, like the embers of a 
quenched fire in a great forest, the glory of 
his foe-destroying energy quits not the 
earth,’ 

Buddhism had made rapid strides in the 
far east since the reception of the first Bud- 
dhist mission by the Chinese Emperor Ming- 
Tiin 67 A. D. The venerable Nagarjuna 
had elaborated the Gospel of Mahayana 
Buddhism between 150 and 200 A D. The 
Gospel as taught by the Master was far too 
simple and puritanical in its aims to appeal 
to the general public. The gorgeous ritual 
-of Nagarjuna made an irresistible appeal to 
the common folk and the Buddhist mission- 
aries spread the new’ doctrine far beyond 
the territories of India, Buddhism had 
already conquered China, and Korea was won 
in 872 A. D.; Japan was not converted till 
552 and Tibet did not accept the Dharma 
till 632 and Siam till 639 A, D. 

India in the 4th century appears to have 
been looked upon as the spiritual mother of 
all Asia. The Chinese traveller F'a-hsien spent 
six years in travelling from Central Ckina to 
the desert of Gobi, through the Hindu Kush 
to Central India and thence to the month of 

‘the Hooghly ; stayed six years studying 
Sanskrit, and collecting copies of the serip- 
tures and spent three more yearsin the re- 
turn journey to his home at Ching-Chou. 
Modern world will find it difficult to under- 
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stand the kind of religious fervour which 
inspired the Chinese pilgrim to undertake 
his arduous mission travelling through the 
tractless desert of Gobi where no guidance 
was to be obtained save from the rotting 
bones of dead men pointing the way ; where 
the rozds were difficult and bad, sand-streams 
stretched far and wide ; evil spirits and hot 
winds, when they came, could not be avoid- 
ed; and where numbers of men travelling 
together, although so many, were misled and 
lost.* But as the sympathetic contempo- 
rary of Fa-hsien wrote, 

“ Tere are no obstacles, however numerous, 
which the power of sincerity will not break 
through, and no meritorious services which the 
stimulus of determination will not achieve.” 

The picture of Hindustan that Fa-hsien 
conjures up is one of surpassing interest. The 
Greater Vehicle had supplanted the puritanic 
creed of Hinayana Buddhism in all the border- 
ing kingdoms of Khotan, Udyana, Gandhara. 
Cultural supremacy of India was undisputed 
wherever Buddhism held its sway. The em- 
pire that India had won throughout the’ Far 
Hast was spiritual rather than political and 
embraced within its limits practically the 
whole of the eastern world. India set the 
standard in manners and dress, learning and 
literature, painting and sculpture. The 
artistic and literary remnants that have been 
unearthed in Hastern Turkestan by the 
labours of European savants—particularly of 
Sir Aurel Stein - testify to the glories of the 
spiritual empire of India. 

Ths inhospitable tracts of Khutan then 
formed a prosperous and happy kingdom 
which gave shelter to several tens of thou- 
sands cf priests belonging to the Greater 
Vehicle and where the people carried on the 
traditions of Indian hospitality by providing 
rest-houses at convenient distances. The 
frontier districts of Peshawar and the ad- 
joining territory of the modern district of 
Yusufzai constituted the kingdoms of Gan- 
dhara and Udyana, where priests were lodged 
into garden-monasteries and visitors were 
found in everything for a period of 3 days, 
The university of Zakshastla with seven cen- 
turies of traditions was situated on the high- 
way of material trade and spiritual commerce 
between India and the world beyond. Its 


*See page 15, Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, translat- 
ed by Beal. 1914. 
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echool of medicine was as famous as that 
ct Ujjain for astronomy. The monasteries 
were crowded with pupils from all parts’ of 
the eastern world and its fame ag a cultural 
centre was only second to that of Nalanda 
in the kingdom of Magadha. The magni- 
ficent pagoda constructed by the Emperor 
Kanishka was still in existence to testify to 
the zeal and fervour of the convert-king. 
Mathura was then one of the most important 
piaces of Buddhism and the banks of the 
Jumna resounded with the recitations and 
prayers of some 3000 priests engaged in 
ministering the elaborate ritual of Mahayana 
Baddhism in 20 big sanctuaries. 

When [a-hsien moved across the basin 
formed by the Ganges and the Jumna, he 
found the people prosperous and happy 
“without registration or official restrictions.’’* 
No corporal punishment was inflicted and 
criminals were merely fined according to the 
gravity of their offence. The King’s body- 
guard were paid fixed salaries and the vicious 
principle of assigning land in lieu of pay 
hed not yet been introduced. The lower 
classes appear to have been more depressed 
tian ever and orthodox Hinduism did nok 
ecuceal its horror of. onion and garlic. 

“Throughout the country, no one kills any 
living thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats onions or 
garlic; but Chandalas are segregated. These 
live away from other people; and when 
taay approach a city or market, they beata 
piece of wood, in order to distinguish themselves. 
Then people know who they are and avoid 
coming into contact with them. In this country 
tuay do not keep pigs or fowls; there are no 
daalings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or distil- 
leries in their market-places. As a medium of 
ezzhange they use cowries. Only the Chandalas 
go hunting and deal in flesh... Rooms, with beds 
and mattresses, food and clothes, are provided 
for resident and travelling priests without fail ; 
‘aad this is the same in all places. The priests 
oveupy themselves with benevolent ministrations, 
and with chanting liturgies; or they sit in 
meditation. Nuns mostly make offerings at the 
pigoda of Ananda, because it was he who begged 


the World-honoured One to allow women to’ 


‘become nuns. Novices of both sexes chiefly 
make their offerings to Rahula.” 

India does not seem to have lost its grip 
of practical affairs in spite of its intense 


* See Fa-hsien, retranslated by Prof. Giles. 
1:23 edition. 
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pre-occupation with the formalism of Maha- 
yana Buddhism ; for there were no less than 
96 schools of heretics, all of which recognise 
the present state of existence as real and not 
illusory. The Chinese pilgrim found several 
of the most sacred places of Buddhism in a 
state of desolation. Kapilavastu where the 
Master was born, Gaya where Siddhartha 
became Buddha, and Kushinagara where he 
attained Parinirvana, were practically deserted 
but for a small population of priests engaged 
in worship at the numerous shrines of sacred 
memory. 


Fa-hsien relates a very touching story 
about the city of Vaisali. On the upper 
Ganges, there was a king whose concubine 
delivered of an unformed foetus. Whereupon 
the queen considering it as an evil omen en- 
closed it ina box and threw it away in the 
river Another king chanced to see it while 
taking a stroll on the banks of the river. The 
king at once took the box and when he opened 
it he found to his amazement a thousand 
small boys well-formed and of comely appear- 
ance. The boys grew up as young and 
sturdy warriors and extended the territory 
of their father far and wide. Their real 
father grew alarmed at the prowess of his 
rival and was overwhelmed with sorrow. The 
concubine asked him what was the cause of 
his sorrow, to which he replied, “The king of 
that country bas a thousand sons, brave and 
strong beyond compare and they wish to 
come and attack my country ; that is why 
I am sorrowful.’ Whereupon she said, 
“Do not grieve, but put up a lofty plat- 
form on the eastern wall of the city, and 
when the enemy comes, place me on it; I 
shall be able to keep them off.” The king 
did so; and when the enemy arrived, the 
concubine called out to them from the top of 
the platform, “You are my sons ; why do you 
rebel against me” The enemy replied, “Who 
are you that say you are our mother.” The 
concubine answered, “If you do not believe 
me, all look up and open your mouths.” 
She then pressed her two breasts, and each 
breasts gave forth 500 jets of milk which 
fell into the mouth of her'thousand sons, 
who thus knew that she was their mother, 
and at once laid down their arms. 


Jt was said that “One hundred years after 
the Nirvana there wasa king called Asoka, 
the great grandson of Bimbisararaja ; he 
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transferred his court from Rajagriha’* to 
Pataliputra which was named in former days 
Kusumpura. The traditions of the imperial 
capital of Pataliputra were again restored 
under the Guptas. The palace built by 
Asokaraja, “with its various halls, all built by 
spirits who piled up stones, constructed walls 
and gates, carved designs, engraved and 
inlaid, after no human fashion,” was still in 
existence. Imposing shrines and Sangharams 
vied with one another in their magnificerce. 
The province of Magadha had in all India 
the largest cities and towns ; its people were 
rich and thriving and emulated one another 
in charity and duty to one’s neighbour. Free 
hospitals were provided for the treatment of 
poor and helpless patients, orphans, widowers 
and cripples. The population of the King- 
dom of Magadha as Hiten-'siang found two 
centuries later was learned and highly 
virtuous. Even in the 7th century there were 
50 sangharams and 10,000 priests, mostly 
attached to the Greater Vehicle.* 

The country of Budha’s birth inspired the 
Chinese friar to exclaim, 

“Buddha formerly lived here and delivered 
the Surangama sutra. I, Fa-hsien, born at a time 
when too late to meet the Buddha, can only gaze 
upon his traces and his dwelling-place.” 

Fa-hsien saw the sacred Bodhi tree 100 
feet in height. ‘The original trunk had been 
severed under the orders of the jealous 
empress, Tisyarakshita, who resented the 
devotion of her Lord Asokaraja to a mere 
symbol. Her jealousy however had un- 
expected consequences and the pious King 
took a vow that he would not get up unless 
the tree was revived and had the stump of 
the severed tree banked up on all sides wth 
bricks and the roots moistened with a hundred 
pitchers of cow’s milk. Tao-Cheng, who had 
accompanied f a-hsien, settled down at Patali- 
putra and took the oath, “From this time 
forth until I become a Buddha, may I never 
live again in an outer land and settle down 
in the home of Buddhism.” Fa-hsien’s reli- 
gious zeal was tempered with a strong feeliag 
of love for ‘his country and he persisted in 
his original object of securing true know- 
ledge of the Disciplines with a view to spread 
them in the land of China. Consequently 
after 6 years of study he decided to return 


home and took aboat to Ceylon from Hooghly. 


“He had now been many years away from 


See page 101, Life of Hiuen-Tsiang. 
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his land of Han ; the people he had to deal with 
were all inhabitants of strange countries ; the 
mountains, the streams, plants, and trees on 
which his eyes had lighted were not those of old 
days ; moreover, those who had travelled with 
him were separated from him, some having re- 
mained behind in these countries, others having 
died. Wow, beholding only his own shadow, he 
was constantly sad at heart and when suddenly, 
by the side of this jade image (in a shrine in 
Ceylon) he saw a merchant make offering of a 
silk-fan from China, his feelings overcame him 
and his 2yes filled with tears.” 

Simhaldwipa was steeped in the traditions 
of the Great Vehicle which had flourished 
under the lavish patronage of sacceeding 
dynasties of pious sovereigns. Ceylon had 
embraced Buddhism at the hards of Mahin- 
dra, the younger brother of Ascka. fa-hsien 
stayed here for over 2 years before he took 
passage on board a large merchant-vessel 
with over 200 passengers, astern of which 
there was a smaller vessel in tow, as a safe- 
guard in 2ase of accident at sea and destruc- 
tion of the big vessel. The returr journey 
was not accomplished without farther adven- 
tures. The vessel sprang a leak and the 
passengers were obliged to throw everything 
superfluous in the sea to lighten tha burden 
of the ship. Fa-hsien was acraid lest his 
beloved books and invaluable images for 
the accuisition of which he had spent so 
many weary years may not be consigned to 
the bottom of the sea. After shree months 
Java was reached, where “heresies and 
Brahmanism” were flourishing, while the 
Faith of Buddha was in a very unsazisfactory 
condition. The vessel encountered so many 
misforttnes that the passengers seriously 
thought of putting the Chienese friar of 
serious mien and learned look ashore, as his 
presence might possibly have some malevolent 
influenc3 on the fortunes of the ship. 

The history of greater India has still to 
be written and will largely be reconstructed 
from the zecords of Chinese travellers and 
the surviving monuments of Khotan and 
and Kasagar, Pamirs and Hastern Turkestan, 
Java, Cambodia, and Annam and the contem- 
porary records of the neighbouring kingdoms 
of China and Persia. We have apparently 
forgotten that India exercised for centuries 
unchallenged spiritual dominion over a major 
portion of Asia. She did not sinx to the level 
of a mendicant nation till her sons had lost 
all memories of some of the most glorious 
chapters of her history. 


A BEGAM'S FORTUNE 


ILLIONS of Jules Verne’s young 
M readers.in many lands have read 

with delight his fascinating novel, 
The Begum’s Fortune with its deep 
andereurrent of contrast between French 
humanity and German ruthlessness, 
written in the bitterness of the defeat at 
Sedan and Metz and the loss of Alsace and 
“Torraine. But how many of them know that 
the starting-point of the story, namely 
the legacy of a vast fortune by an Indian 
princess to two Huropeans, was suggest- 
ed to him by a case which created some 
stir in Hngland and France in this author’s 
boyhood and whose history was published in 
Paris in 1849? The history of the heritage 
af the famous Begam Samru of Sardhana 
(Meerni district, U. P.) till its sale under the 
anctioneer’s hammer in 1896 reads like a 
romance and has mournful lesson for those 
who rush into mixed marriages. 


Broan Samru’s Aporprep Herr. 


The history of Begam Samru’s later life 
fs in the main a history of her most dearly 
loved principality of Sardhana, And that 
history terminates with the mournful fate 
of her heir. 

General Sombre was twice married and he 
left a son by his first Muhammadan wife who 
was known as Zafar Yab Khan. This son of 
Sombre married Juliana,* the daughter of 
Capt. Lefevre, and died leaving an only 
daughter (b. 19Nov. 1789) named Julia Anne, 
who was given in marriage to Col. G@ A. Dyce, 
a Scotchman in the Begam’s service, on 
Sth Gctober 1806. The Colonel had  nn- 
merous issues, but with the exception of a 
son and two danghters all of them died in 
infancy. The son, born on 8th ‘December 
1808, was named David Ochterlony Dyce and 
the danghters were Anne Mary (b. 24 Feby. 
1812) and Georgiana (b. 1815). On the death 


* Juliana was also known as Bahu Begam. 
She. was buried in the Catholic Cemetery at 
Sardbana, and from the inscription on her tomb 
we learn that she died, aged 45, on 18th October 
1815. (Sardhana &., pp. 20-21). 


of the Colonel’s wife at Delhi, on 18th June 
1820, Begam Samra took charge of her child- 
ren and brought them upas her own. The 
girls Anne and Georgiana, when grown to 
womanhood, were respectively given in mar- 
riage on 8rd August 1831, to two worthy 
Europeans in her service—Capt. Rose Troup, 
formerly of the Bengal Army, and Paul sola- 
roli, an Italian (afterwards Marquis of Brio- 
na), and both of them received handsome 
dowries from the Begam. 


Col. G. A. Dyce, who had for some time 
the. management of the Begam’s affairs 
both civil and military, was in the intimate 
confidence of his mistress, who at one time 
conceived the desire of appointing him her 
heir, but he “lost her favour long before her 
death by his violent temper and overbearing 
manners, and was obliged to resign the 
management” (Sleeman, ii. 286) in 1827. 
Bacon says (ii, 47), “he was ejected under 
pretext of covert communications with the 
British Government,” His son- David 
Ochterlony Dyce was installed in his post 
at the head of affairs. After this disagreeable 
incident the Colonel’s conduct towards the 
Begam became hostile toa-degree, nor was 
he well disposed even towards his son. 


The Begam had no children of her own 
and seemed therefore to be designed by 
Providence, to play the role of a mother to 
a motherless child. She loved David Och- 
terlony Dyce with her whole being and was 
more.than a mother to him. The Begam had 
a keen solicitude for the child’s education, 
The Revd. Mr. Fisher, Chaplain to the H. I. 
Co. at Meerut, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Begam’s residence, acted for a 
time as tutor to young David. Bacon, a con- 
temporary Huropean, writes : 

“Dyce was educated at the Delhi College, 
and is an excellent Persian and English scholar, 
and although very young, is said to be both 
active and politic in the discharge of his multi- 
farious duties...... He is a man of enormous bulk 
..and though his complexion is very dark, he has 
a very fine open countenance, expressive of 
mildness and intelligence. In disposition he is 
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kind, and as generous as day light ; and he is a 
general favourite. with all who know him” 
(ii.47-8), 

David’s brilliant attainments and his 
charming disposition made him a special 
favourite with Her Highness the Begam who 
towards the latter part of her life was greatly - 
relieved by placing thesole management of 
her vast property in his hands, and this good 
fortune of young Dyce kindled the fire of 
jealousy in the breasts of many a man in the 
Begam’s service. a 


Her Forrunes 


Shortly before her death -the Begam 
succeeded in making arrangements for the 
disposition of her property. Her will* was 
executed on 16th. December 1881, whereby 
she constituted David Ochterlony Dyce and 
Clemence Brown, Colonel of the Bengal 
Artillery, to be her executors Her Highness, 
however, did not think the will which was 
in the English language sufficient She, 
therefore, on 17th December 1834, invited 
over to-her palace at Sardhana the Magis- 
trate of Meerut, and several of the principal 
military officers and European residents 
of that station for the purpose of attesting 
a Deed of Giftt, which she had prepared in 
Persian—a language familiar to her—and 
in the presence of all divested herself of her: 


personal property of every description in © 


favour of her adopted son David, From 
that day David Dyce had to identify himself 
as one of. the family of. Sombre, and was 
styled David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre. 


*. The latter part of the willis given on pp. 


373-75 of Dyce Sombre’s Refutation. A copy 
of the entire will is now among the records of the 
Punjab Civil Secretariat. In an attested copy 
thereof kindly supplied to me by the Chief 
Secretary to the Govt. of the Punjab, the date of 
the document is by mistake given as 16th Dec. 
1830, instead of 16th December i183/, Attached 
to the original will were four engagements or 
wills, written in English, giving particulars for 
the division of 3,57,000 Sicea Kuldar Farrucka- 
eae rupees, but these I have not yet been able to 
Pace. 


+ This legal instrument drawn up in Persian 
ratified the contents of the previous testament 
in English. Foran English translation of the 
Deed of Gift, Vide Refutation, pp. 376-79, 
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Dyce Sombre came in for the bulk of the 
Begam’s fortune.* Among other Lequests, 
he received from her a sum of two lakhs of 
rupees, but it was stipulated in the -vill that 
until he attained the age of 30, Le would 
only enjoy the annual income of this amocnt 
which Col. Brown,. a joint executor, was 
directed to invest. In a letter, da-ed-1Zth 
March 1836, (Pol. Con. 23-5-1836. Neo. 73) 
from tha pen of the Magistrate of Meerut 
we observe that Her Highness lef: behind 
her nearly half-a crore of rupees (4:7,88,600 
sicca) in Government securities, which mast 
kave passed into the hands of Dyce Somlre, 
In addition to this, all her ornaments, jewels, 
household furniture, wearing apparel and 
even her elephants, horses and stock of 
every description came into his pcssess:on 
along with the lands, tenements anc heredi- 
taments held by the Begam at Agra, Delhi, 
Bhuratpur, Meerut, Sardhana and other 
places. The only properties “rom which 
he was kept out were the Parganah Badsna- 
pore-Jharsa on the west of the Jurnna, end 
the mauza Bhogipora-Shahganj i2 Suba 
Akbarabad (Agra). These, as wel as she 


* Besides thé amount left to Dyce Sombre, 
the Begam bequeathed ‘a further sum of 3,57,900 
Sonat rupees, thus divided :—(a) Rs, £0,000 to 
Col. Clemence Brown for his services 1s a joint 
executor. (b) Rs. 1,57,000 to a number of her 
most intimate friends, dependents and relatives : 
included among which were John Thomas, an- 
other of her adopted sons and the son of the 
celebrated adventurer George Thomas (Ra. 18,000), 
his wife Joanna. (Rs. 7,000), and hie mother 
Maria Thomas (Rs. 7,000); Anthony Legha.ini, 
latterly a captain in her. service (Rs.9000), 
Victoria his wife (Rs.11000), his five children 
(Rs.5000 a-piece) ; Abooal Hussir Beg a command- 
dant in her service (Rs. 2000). (c) The mterest of 
fifty and eighty thousand Sonat Rupees—to be 
held in trust—to Dyce Sombre’s tyo sisters 
Anne Mary and Georgiana respectively. (d) 
To alland every one of her servants whether 
public or private who. should happen to be in 
her service at the time of her death, in addition 
to their arrears, if any ‘[ Prior to his -leparture 
for England Dyce Sombre settled £ 20000— 
Rupees two lakhs—on each of his two sisters. 
Vide Refutation, pp. 55, 322]. 

The Begam “previous to her demis2 directed 
that her medical attendant, Dr. Thomis Drever, 
should ‘%3e paid in cash the sum of Rs. 20,000,” 
(Pol. Con. 29-2-1836, No. 26 ; Bacon ‘ii. 59), 
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military stores,* were seized by the Com- 
pany, when the jagir lapsed on the Begam’s 
death. Dyce Sombre never submitted to 
shis, though he instituted no suit for their 
possession. He objected, remonstrated, 
memorialized, represented himself as un- 
justly treated and being foiled in -his efforts 
-to have his rights vindicated, he in despair 
at last “made over his claims ina letter 
addressed ‘to Her Majesty Queen Victoria” 
(Refutation, p, 846) t ; 


* Dyce Sombre “valued the military stores 
—a3z arms, accoutrements for the-soldiers, guns 
and other military appointments, magaziné 
stores, powder, shot and shells—at Rs.. 492,092” 
(Refutaiion. p. 396),.ie., close upon five lakhs, 
although he “did not ask for the value of the 
buildings, such as forts, offices etc.” .-(Ibid p. 
446 n.). ; 


+ But Mrs. Dyce Sombre (afterwards Lady 
Forester) outdid her husband in her efforts for 
the redress of. this grievance. She spent a 
considerable amount in her legal proceedings 
against the Company for the recovery principally 
of the Parganah Badshapore-Jharsa yielding 
annually about Rs. 82,000. The case finally 
came before the Privy Council for decision. 
The allegations of the appellants’ ¢nter ala 
were that the 
altamgha—a grant in perpetuity and as such 
could not be considered as forming part of the 
Legam’s jagir. According to the treaty of 
1805 between the Begam and the Company, 
“those places within the Doab’” were Hable to 
be resumed by the Company after her death, 
but Badshapore-Jharsa is situated beyond the 
Doab and the Company therefore had not the 
least justification to seize it. The respondents 
held that by virtue ‘of the treaty of the 30th 
December 1803 the sovereignty over the Doab 
and the territories to the .west of the Jumna 
in whith Badshapore is situated, passed from 
Daulat Rao Sindhia to the H. I. Co. and the 
Begam only continued to hold it during -her 
lifetime along with her Doab jagir, But, in 
order to substantiate their claim, the appellants 
could not produce the original patent, granted 
by the Emperor of Delhi in favour of the 
Begam’s stepson Zafar Yab Khan, in whose name 
the pargana had formerly stood, and what they 
did proiluce was a “copy” (vide Refutation, pp. 
373-83) ofa fabricated sanad bearing the seal of 
Mahadji Scindhia who had died in the beginning 
of the previous year. Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council after weighing the pros and the 
vons, gave its judgement in the case on 11th 
May 1872 in favour of the Company. It was 


parganah in dispute was an. 
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UNLUCKY ADVENTURES oF A RICH INDIAN 
In ENGLAND. 


At the age of 80 Dyce Sombre became 
the absolute master of a vast fortune with- 
out any legal control on his actions or honest 
adviser to guide him. He was caught with 
a strong desire to visit the West and see 
all the wonders of which he had heard so 
much, 


“Two of the Begam’s old friends gave the 
young heir opposite advice the one to the. other. 
Lord Combermere wrote warmly urging him to 
visit Europe ; and Col. Skinner, C.B. addressed 
him an ode in Persian, strongly dissuading him 
from the step. The advice of the Col. was 
better than that of the Field-Marshal, in spite 
of which the latter prevailed.” (Cal, Rev. 1880, 
p. 458.) 

. True it is that Dyce Sombre was born and 
brought up in India, but his father was 
Scotch and it was natural that he should 
long to see the home of his ancestors. . 

With the object of repairing to England 
he came to Caleutta in 1837, but his depar- 
ture was postponed for a year as “his father 
Col. Dyce had instituted proceedings in the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta against him, as 
Executor of the Will of the Begam, and 
claimed to receive fromthe Hstate of Her 
Highness the sum of fourteen lakhs” (Pol. 
Con. ), We observe from Dyce Sombre’s 
writings (Reftn. 346, that Col, Dyce’s claim 
was on account of “arrears of pay for nine 
years. The suit however was settled by 
compromise, and shortly afterwards Dyce 
Sombre sailed for England leaving his 
brother-in-law, Paul Solaroli, in charge of 
the managements of his estates and properties. 
Thus the father and son parted never to 
meet on earth again. Col. Dyce died in 
Caleutta in the month of April 1838 and was 
buried in Fort William. De 

Dyce Sombre reached, England in June 
1888 and in the following year he visited 
Rome, where he wished to commemorate the 


however proved that the military stores seized 
by the Company were actually purchased by tho 
Begam at her own cost, and the heirs of Dyce 
Sombre should get the value of same with 
interest. 

I would refer my readers to the Privy 
Council Judgements in which a complete history 
of the case will be found summed up. 
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third Anniversary of the Besam’s death (27 
Jan. 1839 , 


“proportioned both to her rank and to his 
affection. The magnificent Churck of San Carlo 
in Corso was selected for the purpose, and 
adorned with mournful splendour... High Mass 
was celebrated, accompanied by music of the most 
splendid character, and admirably conducted, 
and in the course of the morning, a. Funeral 
Oration” 


in a manner was delivered by the Very Revd. 
N. Wiseman. D D, Rector of the English 
College, Rome. * 


Dyce Sombre, naturally enough, came in 
for a, good deal of notice in England. In 
the beginning of August- 1838 he became ac- 
quainted with Mary Anne Jervis, the only 
surviving daughter-of Edward Jervis, second 
Viscount St. Vincent, and they were marrisd 
two years afterwards (26 Sept. 1840), whan 
the bride was aged about 28. In the follow- 
ing year Dyce Sombre was elected member 
of Parliament for the borough-of Sudbury, . 

. But this matrimonial connection, far zrom 
contributing in the least to his peace and £e- 
licity, was the positive source of his unhap- 
piness and ruin. After a short time there 
arose a considerable tension of feeling be- 
tween the couple,so mnch_ so that Dyce 
Sombre could. not but plainly charge her 
with conduct unbecoming a true wife and 
had occasion even to suspect her fidelity, 
Mrs, Dyce Sombre was tired of. her hus- 
band’s society, whose acts seemed eccentric to 
her, and an attempt on her part to have him 
pronounced a lunatic, materially assisted by 


the two brothers-in-law of her husband—_ 


Capt. Rose Troup and Paul Solaroli, who 
had grudget against -him, was in the end 
successful. 

Mrs. Dyce Sombre now began to show 
‘anxiety for the health of her husband and 
an officious Doctor—as Dyce himself put it— 
was called in. Then one fine morning Dyce 


_* Sardhana (pamphlet), p. 48, 


+ They frequently asserted to Mrs. Dyce 
Sombre that a parganah of great value ‘Rad- 
sbapore] belonged in part to their wives, 
and that Dyce Sombre unlawfully kept from his 
sisters the evidence of their right contained in 
the original grant thereof or that he had 
destroyed it, in order to further his purpose of 
obtaining the whole for himself. See Refutatéon, 
p: 60. 
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Sombre-rose to find himself a rrisorer under 
the charge of three keepers at his doors. 
More than 16 weeks was he detained in 
captivity before a commission sat (81st July 
1843) at his residence ‘to enquire into the 
state- of his mind, who declared him to be of 
unsound mind and, as such, quits unfit to 
be entrusted with the management of his 
own affairs. 

But fortunately for him, Dyce escaped 
the effects of the lunacy decision. After 
the commission had found him gtilty, his 
health began to failand he was sent under 
a Doctoz to travel to Bristol and from thence 
to Liverpool. At the latter place 1e seized 
the chance of makiug his escape in the 
morning of 21st September 1£48 and 
arrived the following evening in Paris, 
without money and without any otker thing 
than what he carried on his person. He had 
not a sirgle sou given to him fcr several 


-weeks when he was obliged to live on the 


advances of his friends. A Committee was 
soon formed to manage the affairs of the 
lunatic. What an irony of fate! He who 
was most tenderly brought up in the midst 
of affluence and princely comforte as the 
master of an enormous fortune, “yie ding an 
income of £20,000 [2 lakhs of rupees] a year” 
(Refutation, pp. 538, 245) was at last com- 
pelled to live upon a poor pittance doled out 
to him by the Committee. And all the while 
the wifs of Dyce Sombre was heving an 
allowance of £4000 (Rs. 40,000) annually 
from his estates ! 

In crder to prove his sanity bafore the 
world and to give the lie direct to the 
charges brought against him, Dyce Sombre 
presented himself for examinatior before 
the most eminent physicians of Faris, St, 
Petersbargh, Brussels, and even many first 
rate physicians of England, and they unani- 
mously affirmed their conviction of his sanity 
and capacity to manage his own affairs. 
Strongly supported by these medica_ opinions 
‘Dyce sent in his petitions to the Court of 
Chancery for an entire supersedeas, but the 


“medical examination held by the Shancery 
’ Doctors et different periods failed ta achieve 


the desired effect, and the prospect of 
obtaining redress appeared tc Dyce to be 
an idle dream. 

Driven to despair, he now took to a 
different course. He published ia Paris in 
Angust 1849 a bulky volume, containing 582 
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pages, under the heading, Mr. Dyce Sombre’s 
Refutation of the charge of lunacy brought 
against him in the Court of Chancery* ‘he 
object of the book is to leave the public to 
form their own opinions on his sad case, and 
he concludes with the following remarks :— 


“I believe in the unchastity of my. wife, 
therefore I am a lunatic. 
& a te ae 

Thus it is, that by the combined efforts of 
intrigue, ignorance and misrepresentation, and 
by the defective state of the English law as 
vegards lunatics, I am debarred from personal 
liberty in my mother-country ; the management 
of my property is withheld from me, while it is 
wasted through negligence or cupidity, and 
myself cast out as far as practicable from the 
society of reasonable men, a lunatic among the 
sane, by the dictum of a few. men, who openly 
profess to set their own wisdom against that of 
the rest of the world. 

And all this is in a country which prides 
itself upon being the only one in .the world, 
where personal liberty is fairly understood, 
where a pick-pocket or a murderer will meet 
with all the tenderness of the law, but where, 
alas! there is no law fora presumed lunatic, 
when there are interested parties, whose wishes 
are that he should remain so.” 

Weighed down by sorrow and sheer dis- 
appointment Dyce Sombre began .to pine 
away and at last his health completely gave 
way. In 1850 he crept over to London 
“where he died [ 1851, 1st July ] a lonely 
and terrible death at Fenton’s Hotel, in St. 
James Street.” (Cal. Rev. 1880, p. 459). Six- 
teen years later (August 1867) his remains 
were carried to Sardhana and laid by- the 
side of his benefactress. oa 

Dyce Sombre was desirous that his hate- 
ful wife should have none of his money. 
“He lefta will........, and directed that all 
his property should be applied to founding 
a school at Sardhana for boys of mixed pa- 
rentage, the palace forming the nucleus of 
the necessary building, To ensure the prov- 
ing of the will, he made the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors 
his executors, with legacies of £10000 
a-piece, but to no purpose. Though these 


* My best thanks are due both to Mr. O, 
Couldrey (formerly of Messrs. Gillanders 
Arbuthnot & Co.) and to Mr. Dasharathi Sanyal 
M. A., B. Li. (now deceased) for'giving me access 
to this rare and valuable book. 
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gentlemen fought the case gallantly up to 
the Queen in Council, the will was negatived 
in every Court as that of a lunatic ; and the 
whole property devolved upon the widow, as 
sole heir at law.’ (Cal. Rev. 1880, p. 459). 
Mary Anne, the widow of Dyce Sombre, 
on 8th November 1862 took as her second 
husband George Cecil Weld, 3rd Baron For- 
ester, and since then became known as Lady 
Forester. He died on 14th Feb, 1886 and 
she followed him to the grave at the age of 
eighty, seven years later (7th March, 1893).* 
She left no issue behind. During her 
lifetime she maintained in good order the 
Sardhana Palace, and founded thé Forester 
Hospital and Dispensary at Sardhana, next 
to St. John’s College, with the Begam’s 
money, for the benefit of the native and 
other necessitous poptilation of Sardhana 
and the neighbourhood.” + After her 
death, the palace arid the adjoining garden 
‘were put up for auction on Monday 28th 
December 1896, and were purchased by the 
Catholic Mission of Agra for Rs, 25000, 
The palace is-now used for the purpose of an 
Anglo-Vernacular school and orphanage for 
Indian Christian boys. 
The Begam’s palace at Sardhana wad 
chiefly remarkable for a collection of some 


. ‘For the lineage of Mary Ante, see 
Burke’s Peerage (1923), pp. 028, 1956-7. 
+ The Begam in her will left Rs. 50,000 
in trust in favour of Anne Mary, a sister of 
Dycé Sombre. It was stipulated that should 
Anne and her husband Col. Troup die without 
issue, the income of the trust would be appro- 
priated for charitable purposes. It so happened 
that Col. Troup died on 5th July 1862 without 
leaving any issue, and his wife, after half-a 
decade, followed suit (18 March 1867). . There- 
upon Lady Forester, with the principal of the 
-Trust, viz. “Rs. 50,000 created a new trust on 
15th April 1876 for the purpose of a hospital 
and dispensary, which was built at the end 
of the seventies or beginning of eighties. She 
herself gave a piece of freehold ground—in all 
1726 sq. yds.—situated at Sardhana, with a 
house already erected on part thereof, in order 
that it might be adopted for the purpose, 
(Indenture dated 15-4-1876.) Sot 
This endowment is now in the hands of the 
Treasure Charitable Endowments, Allahabad. 


t The landed possessions at Delhi, Agra 


and Meerut Lad in all probability been disposed 
of by Mrs. Dyce Sombre long before. 
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25 oil-paintings* of her friends, relations and 
courtiers, drawn by artists of celebrity, such 
as Jiwan Ram, Beechey of Lucknow, and 
Melville of Delhi, With the exception of 
the steel engraving of Lady Forester, which 


* For a description of these paintizgs, I 
would refer my readers to Keene’s article in 
Cal. Review, 1880; pp. 46-60. 

Lala Sri Ram of Delhi has in his collection 
an old painting which represents the. Begam 
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was sent to her uncle, the rest of h-s pictures, 
or most of them, were bought by the local 
Government in 1895 and these now decorate 
the walls of the Government Heuse, Allahabad. 


BRAJENDRANATH BANERJEE 


in male attire with a hookah in her hands ané 
a chopdar standing by. Two likenasses of the 
Begam can also be found in Delhi Museum anc 
a@ min‘ature portrait in the frortispiece o: 
Vol. I of the first edition of Sleeman’s Lambles. 





THE CLAIM OF IRON AND STEEL TO PROTEOTION 


By ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. - 


General Nature of the Industry 


T will be waste of space to describe 
] in detail the jmportant part shat 
Iron and Steel play in modern life. 
Suffice it to say that without these there 
would be no cultivation, no harvest, no 
storage, no transportation, no cooking 
and no eating: in a civilised ccommi- 
nity. Without Iron and Steel there corld be 
no modern buildings, conveyances or com- 
forts. There could be no machinery minus 
Tron and Steel and modern life would revert 
to the Stone Age if machinery disappeared. 
In the Stone Age (known as the Golder Age 
among certain intellectuals, who, having been 
disappointed in the Present and being too 
lethargic to strive after an improved Future, 
clothe the Past in gossamer fabrics of imagi- 
nation and illusion and dote upon it in an 
ecstasy of “idealism”) man was an automaton 
of fierce self-assertion and the programme of 
man’s life was so crowded with the nuch- 
vaunted ‘struggle’ for existence that the 
‘joys’ of existence never found a place in it. 
Modern communities, with their general 
education, co-operation, mutual help and 
democracy, have heen slowly evolved, mainly 


* J am indebted to Mr. K.-N. Chatterjee, B.Sc. 
(London), A. BR. C. S. (london), for kindly reading 


through this paper and providing comments in 
the footnotes. 


under the pressure of economic forces ; and 
the Age of Steel is the: most modern phase 
of a process in which Stone, Bronze and Iron. 
each played an interesting and important part 
Modernism stands on a Steel pedestal. The 
whole of the mechanical civilisation 
of to-day depends almost totally 
upon Iron and Steel. 


What sort of an industry is thet of Iror 
and Steel ? It is an industry which is work- 
ed on the understanding that Nature is 
munifizent and that man has proved his claim 
to this munificence by his intellizence anc 
by the sweat of his brow. * Coal’ and Iron- 
ore’ are the chief contributions of Nature 
and man has to coax the raw materials intc 
the form which suits his purpose. 

Its an industry in which the natura. 
resourses must be had for working ir 
abundance andin correct juxtaposition. It 
would not serve any purpose to have the 


_coal and the ore five hundred or even less 


miles apart, for the transportation neces- 
sary to bring the two together will cost 
enough to make it a pasiners pbenaay: It 


* And he should but expect an equitable 
and just return for his labours. 

+ Not always. The Englisa Ircn and Stee. 
Industry depends a .good deal on Epanish ané 
Scandinavian ore. Inthe pre-war days, Mag. 
netite used to be exported from Indie, too, 
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is also necessary to obtain a good and cheap 
supply of fluxes, the substances that help 
the reduction of a metal- by fusion at the 
place where the. industry would be carried 
on, The-fluxes are limestone and dolomite. 
Next to natural resources, we have to con- 
sider the human factor, ‘Lhe industry de- 
pends upon skilled labour of a highly specia- 
‘lised sort. The necessary skill which will 
snable the industry to grow and prosper, can- 
not be acquired: in a few days.. It often 
.takes years and is considered by experts to 
have the nature of what is mis-called heredi- 
tarv skill.* Hereditary skill merely means 
the kind of skill which develops to a perfec- 
tion only when acquired slowly and continu- 
ously from childhood. The future workman 
has to be brought up in an atmosphere of 


the kind of work required in order:to lend’ 


him the correct outlook and aptitude. This 


building up ofa supply of skilled labour is - 


of much importance ; for on efficient labour 
rests to a large extent the question of cheap 
production, . : : 

"Next to labour, we have to. consider the 
question of organization, The same sort of 
organization does not suit all industries. 
Some industries, owing to their nature, are 
run best on a small scale; but there are 
others which can be successful only when 
worked ona large scale. These latter are 
industries.in which experiment, .specialisa- 
tion, utilization of by-prodticts, “transport 
costs, Costs of buying and selling, etc,, are of 
vital importance. ; 
Tron and Stéel fall in this class. The 
‘ ability to supply a large and varied stock 
helps to obtain’ bettet ‘prices. A large con- 
cern can keep large stocks in different mar- 
kets and this saves a lot in freights. . A very 


* Hereditary skill does not ‘apply in this 
indtstry or in any industry whatsoever. Read up 
’ the history of the German Steel Industry. English 
experts may talk what they please ‘about this, 
but why are they miles behind America in point 
- of mass production and-behind Germany in 


’ Special Steels ? -Four fgctors do count and they ~ aceh la ter auikee the ‘nature of thud 
; een able to 


are: 

1. Research coupled with industry.. 

2, Karly training of workmen on the appren- 
tice and evening class system. : 

3. Capable organising hedds. 

4, A strict and rigid working out of the eco- 
nomic value of every man, machine and material 
sed ih the production of the final article. 
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large concern or combination of concerns 
can, with profit, even build factories in dif- 
ferent places, if the raw materials are avail- 
able, and save much of the selling costs. The 
United States Steel Corporation built factor- 
ies in different places, on locations chosen 
with reference to raw materials and markets, 
in orderto effect. savings in freights. Put 
the various factories being run on a basis’ of 
co-operation as against competition did no 
cause any increase in selling costs. ° 

In a large concern, a large order calling 
for different classes of goods could be distri- 
buted among different mills, each one adapt- 
ed for a special production. In a small estab- 
lishment, a varied order causes frequent 
stoppages in order to change over to new 
productions, and this means.increased cost 
of production. Large businesses can employ 
better brains and can afford to. experiment 


and research.* This does not sound very 


important, but to. quote an expert: “There 
is nothing so cheap as brains:; they must be 
had at any price.” And Research is to In- 
dustry what Irrigation is to’ Agriculture, 
Without experiment‘and research any branch 


‘of industry would soon shrivel up into obso- 


lescence. 


‘The main advantages of large scale pro- 
duction are: (a) Specialisation, (b) Sav- 
ing through better buying and selling, (c) 
Saving in freights, (d) Ability to run plant 
continuously at full capacity, (e) Ability 
to employ better brains and to experiment, 
(f) Gains through utilization of by-products, 
(g) Better control over supply of human 
and natural resources, etc, ; 


The Iron and Steel industry is eminently 


‘suited to large. scale production ; rather, it 
-cannot prosper without this type 


of organi- 
zation: ci ; 

Ishall-be asked why Ihave taken so 
much ‘space to describe the nature of this 
industry when we are discussing whether or 
not we should give it protection against for- 
eign competition, As a matter of fact I have 


industry clear enough for a proper under- 
standing of why it deserves protection. I 


«shall discuss why the Indian Iron and Steel 


Industry requires and deserves protection, 


*And they can subsidise scientific institutions 
engaged in such work 
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after I have said a few words about protac- 
tion in- general, 


A Nation’s Right to Protect its 
. Industries. 


I must make it absolutely clear to start 
with that trading with other nations’ does not 
form any part of human or national. morality. 
This world of ours has no trade with Mars or 
Jupiter ; but that does not make the economic 
life of the world a jot the worse.- The nation 
which produces everything for itself is no 
more guilty of an economic crime than is the 
man who prefers to do everything for himself 


and produces nothing for exchange. Na-- 


tional morality, excellence or even wealth 


does not necessarily beara relation to the. 


amount of goods that a nation exchanges 
with other nations. 


The economic life of a nation depends" 


upon the possession of very many different 
things. If a nation could produce all or 


most of its requirements within itself, with-- 


out thereby unduly wasting time, energy or 
resources, there is no reason why it should 
unt do 80, 
tional frade is that nations find it more pro- 


fitable to produce only such goods as corld. 


be produced by it more advantageously than 
by other nations and to obtain its various 
requirements by exehanging its products 
with those of other countries. Some countries 
are better suited to produce a certain com- 


modity or a number of commodities than: 


others and the others in their turn find it 
easier to produce particular things as against 
a handicap in regard to some other kinds 
of production. Just as a tailor does only 
tailoring and exchanges what he producés 
for money directly and for the goods he 


buys with the money, indirectly to obtain’ 


his requirements, soa nation often specialises 
in some kinds of production and obtains all 
sorts of things by exchange. So that inter- 
national trade isa matter of conve- 
nience and not principle, as some would 
have us believe. 

Conveniences are both direct and indirect. 
When I. get’ something which yields mcre 
satisfaction to me, than something else whic 


I give awayin exchange for the former, it, 


is a bargain and an arrangement for an 
immediate or direct convenience. But if the 
bargain is foregone and I keep the less 
satisfactory commodity in the hope that it 


The reason why we find interna-, 
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will be the instrument of much greater satis- 
faction in the future, I am asting neither 
virtuotsly not sinfully, but meiely with 
foresight, Acting with foresight is man’s 
sacfed privilege, and nations as well as indi- 
viduals have the right to forego immediate 
gains in order to assure greater gains for the 
future. Production and exchange are all for 
human wealth and “happiness. Ani wealth 
and heppiness, like many other things, 
have a remote as well as an immediate 
aspect. The economic conduct of a nation 
should take proper: notice of this remote 
aspect of things. 


The wealth and. happiness of nations, in 
so far as they rest on material consicerations, 
depend upon a proper utilization of their 
natural and human resources. If. nation 
keeps ics labour power inactive or ineffi- 
ciently active and depends mainlr on the 
bounty of nature, its economic life is defec- 
tive; for itisa great national loss to waste 
human labour by allowing it to remain idle 
or unskilled. That is why purely agricul- 
tural nations are poor compared to agricul- 
tural industrial nations. Industrialisa- 
tion is necessary to stop this Waste. 
Human labour, properly trained is the 
greatest source of material weath (and 
material wealth -wisely conswmed is a very 
sure way to betterment). 


. Unless a nation develops to 2 certain 
extent along the industrial line, #% is not 
possible to say which particular industries 
are best suited to it; for industries take time 
to give a promise of éasy development, 
India is a waster of its human re- 
sources, and the road -to prosperity for 
India lies through training that vasi source 
of wealth, India’s children, into productive 
skill ana wise conguniption, 


As I have said before, the Iron and 
Steel Industry is the mainspring of the 
industrial machine and as such deserves 
first.and most attention. I have po-nted out 
that international trade is the outcome of 
the differential advantages in particular 
kinds of production thatis found anong the 
nations. But that does not prove that when- 
evera nation is at a disadvantage in the 
production of some commodity, it ought to 
give up thatline of production. Tor there 
are other considerations of much import- 
ance, vis. :— 


° 
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- (dy Is the disadvantage only temporary. 


G? is it permanent? : 
- (b) “Does the giving up of- the industry 
involve economic or political risks? =: ~ 
-(e) Is it possible that the gain afforded 
by giving up.the industry will be far out- 
weighed by indirect losses ? 
‘The Iron and steel industry in India at 


the present time is:ata disadvantage with*’ 


the same in foreign countries or why should 


there be this outcry for immediate protection ? - 


Bat my contention is that 
(A) The disadvantage 
temporary. 
. (B) Its desertion involves econo- 
mic and political risks. Se 
. (C) .Evenif it were permanently 
unsuitable to India, the indirect gains 
involved in its growth would justify 
a deliberate fostering of the industry. 
<~ shall prove contention (C) before 
going: into (A) and (B), which are more 
complicated. The statement that even an 
artificially fostered Iron and Steel industry in 
India would justify its existence by indirect 


is merely 


gains is based-on the fact that India is an- 


economic cripiple.. Nature and Man are the 
two legs of national economics, and in India 
Man is very largely idle and useless. By 
industrial development we shall be able to 
put India’s economics on two sound legs 
and make its. economic life different from the 
insecure and pitiable thing it is now. Look- 
ing at the question from the point of yiew 
of the Iron and Steel industry alone, it may 
be wasteful to work it in India, rather than 
buy Iron and Steel (and its manufactures) 
from, say, Belgium. But take the’ national 
" point of view. Is it asound national policy 
to sit idle or mainly idle and get various 
commodities by parting with much of our 
natural wealth (raw and agricultural stuff), 
while we can produce most of those commo- 
dities by-learning to utilise our idle hours? 
Tt may be that we shall not be able-to pro- 
duce temporarily or - permanently quite as 
mush,as Belgians do inas many hours; ‘but 
should we for that réason’ fail to employ our 
working power? Is it economic sagacity to 
stay idle because others can work better, 
assuming that they can do so. 


"#Zs there a real disadvantage oris it arti- 
ficially produced by people who stand to gain 
by its presence P : 
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Let me put the case ina different form. 
Let X represent food and .raw materials. 
and Y manufactures, 

As things are now, let ‘us assume that 
India requires (as bare necessities ) 70X+ 
380Y. India produces 100X ; but her resources 
are 100X+20Y worth of” unused labour- 
power, or let us say 10 million work-hours, 
one work-hour being equal to one labourer . 
working one hour. Let us suppose that - 
Belgium can produce 25Y in .10 million 
work-hours, 

India has toobtain her requirements of 
30Y by giving in exchange 40X, so that she 
is left with only 60OX+30Y. And there is a 
shortage in food and raw materials amounting 
to 10X. : ae eee 

‘The Better Scheme would be to 
utilise the unused labour-power without 
worrying about whether others can work 
better. Let India produce the 100X and utilise 
the unused labour power. She will then 
have 100X+20Y. She will exchange less 
than 15X to obtain the balance of 10Y ; so 
that after the exchange India’ will be left 
with 85X+30Y or shecan have less X and 
more Y as desired. Thus there will be no 
shortage of food and raw materials, 

- Industry is the way to utilise the unused 
labour-power of India, and the development of 
Tron and steel is the most important thing 
for the -oreation of an Industrial India, 
Even if we work more to produce less 
than others do, it is to our advantage 
to work.* i .* 


Next I shall try to prove that though the 
Tron and Steel industry in India is at a 
disadvantage now, the disadvantage is only 


temporary. I make this statement on thé 


strength of two things: 1, The industry has 
certain permanent advantages. 2, The 
reasons why it is at a lowebb now are mostly 


* As regards the employment of foreign 
‘experts’ and workmen-our industrial cencerns, 
suppose a lot of inefficient. wasters were 
imported from abroad on extravagant terms re- 
sulting in the draining of the concern’s life- 
blood, and suppose the nation was called upon 
to support these imported, ones who do not form 
any part of India’s surplus labour or brain 
power, i perpelutty without anybody being a 
gainer either in the way of experience or;money ; 
so far as this country is concerned, would there 
be any advantage in work? : 
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of an impermanent sort. I shall ‘examine 
these one by one. , 


The Industry is suited to India. 


India possesses abundant natural resourc- 
es for building up an Iron and Steel Industry, 
and what is more, she possesses natural re- 
sources of such a widely varied character as 
to open up a vast field for industrialisation 
“on an extensive scale. Iron and steel are 
‘the first movers of this great process. Sir 
John Strachey once said, “India by the 
extent and favourable conditions of 
its territory, is capable of producing 
almost every article required for the 
use of man.” And we have been scientific- 
ally tanght and drilled into the belief that 
India must for ever remain a purely agricul- 
tural country! Economic propaganda, like 
a sinister hypnotic influence, has para- 
lysed India’s ambition, optimism and self- 
confidence,’ But let us look at the Iron and 
Steel Industry as dissociated from its indirect 
advantages, India possesses 

(a) Iron ore resources of excellent quality, 
enormous quantity and ready accessibility. 

(b) Flux in satisfactory quantities and fair 
quality. 

(c) Coal in quantity and quality which can 
be used with fair efficiency. 

(a) Coal: and Flux in ‘reasonably close 
proximity. we ty. 

(Minutes of the Evidence, Ind. Fise. Comm., 
Vol. IT, 324.) 

India also is a great market for Iron and 
Steel and their manufactures. Let us consider 
the import figures for these : 

~ In 1920-21 Iron and Steel imports were 
only second in importance to imports of 
Cotton manufactures. In 1921-22 Iron and 
Steel came fourth on the scale and were 
valued at 21 crores,.But we must-remem>er 
that there were during the same period im- 
ports of machinery and railway plant worth 
35 and 19 crores respectively. We aré Cis- 
cussing the question of protection for Iron 
and Steel, not merely from the point of view 
of that trade alone ; we must give every con- 
sideration to what it can do for the 
nation’s prosperity. Mr. Parsons said 
in his oral evidence before the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, , 


“There is one point which is being lost sight 
of in this connection, and that is, it is in the 
Interests of the Tron and Steel manufacturers 
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in this country to encourage the growth of machi- 
nery makers, and the higher forms of engineer- 


’ ing skill, and I think the Tata Iron and Steel 


Company has shown during the past few years 
that in spite of the protective tariff working 
against them, they will be in a better position, 
if they are assisted by a protective tariff on the 
basic industry, to give further assistance to the 
growth of subsidiary companies.” 


(Minutes of the Evidence, Vol. II, p. 329.) 
Why? one may ask. Let us answer in 


' the words of Mr. Sawday: 


_ “I may tell you that some customers obtain 
from us goods at approximately 40 per cent. of 
the market rate. There is one Company which 
has made a contract some time ago. It is @ very 
low one.” . 

So that what the basic industry gains 
through the protective tariff, which.enables 
it to sell goods at a higher price in the open 
market, “isnot wholly a burden on the 
Community”. It transfers much of the 
benefit to other industries in the shape of 
low contract prices for them.* 

Then comes the question of the supply of 
labour. As I have already pointed out, 
India possesses a vast supply of high class la- 
bour. COnlyit requires training. And the 
training will come in good timef, if industries 
can run through a preliminary period. 


* But do Indian firms get any considerable 
share of this benefit P Or is it that somehow 
or other all the profit goes to non-Indian inter- 
ests P in which ease the community hardly gets 
its moneys worth. 


+This ts the main issue. Is it a fact or is 
it not, that superior Indian labour is being con- 
stantly superseded by the mediocre imported 
variety through the partiality of the beads and 
the stupidity and cowardice of the directorate ? 
And this in the face of an enormous difference in 
cost between the two. It is needless to say which 
is the higker. 

Tf protection is to be given, if should be 
made afirm stipulation, a sine qua non, that 
Indian skiled labour, whenever available, masé 
be employed in preference to the imported variety, 
even tf it be lower in efficiency, since the coun- 
try is to bear the cost of the resultant unecono- 
mical production. All the concerns benefiting 
by the protective tariff must guarantee that all 
the covenanted men employed in their concerns 
must be replaced at the expiry of their terms 
by Indians who ate to be trained up by them asa 
return for this help given by this country. 
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Disadvantages are only Temporary. 


If India has such natural resources and 
such ready market, why sannot India pro- 
duce Iron and Steel cheaply enough to com- 
sete with foreign goods? This is due to 
many reasons, of which the most important 
are 

(a. Foreign conditions of production 
and the ability of foreigners to dump their 
goodsin India. (b) ‘The advantage of the 
foreigner in having depreciated exchanges 
and direct bounties. (c) Advantage of the 
foreigner in regard to plant. (d) Dearth * 
of trained labour in India. (e) Very high 
supervising costs in India’ (f) Higher 
prices of Coal and Flux in India compared 
with America, Belgium or Germany.t 

(a) 

In-foreign countries the industry is highly 
organised and specialised under a system of 
large scale production and wide .combination 
among individual producers. The advantages 
of such a system may be summed up in the 
words of an eminent economist. 


Savings are effected in many ways, 


“For the metal can pass through 
stages without even getting cold: 
can be used to generate horse- -power to be ap- 
plied directly, or through electricity ; and high 
chemisal and other technical skill can find large 
scope in the supreme direction of many massive 
processes. Rolling mills, engine shops, etc., can 
often find occupation in slack times by enlarging 
and repairing their own plant, and that of fur- 
naces, and above all of the mines: and rails or 
plates, which happen to have been made unmar- 
ketab:e by slight flaws, can yet be turned to 
accouat In posts of no great responsibility about 
the mines, the furnaces, etc. Thus a 
business, which owns the necessary supplies of 
coal and iron ore, is in a very strong position... 
levies iis though it is true that a capital of some 
twenty million pounds or about Rs 30,00,00000 
(Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. Rs 15 ,02, 12 ,900, 
authorised and issued ; Bengal Iron Co. Ltd. 
Rs 3,75,00,000 fully paid, Eastern Iron Ltd., 
1,00,00,000, 5 per cent. paid; Indian Iron and 
Steel Co. Litd., 3,00,0,000 fully paid) suffices 
at present for ‘the equipment ofa single set of 
fully efficient steel works ; yet a fusion of many 


many 


* This is artificially produced to a grent 


extent. 

+ This, I believe, is not correct. In any 
ease, the railways are responsible to a great 
extent, 


waste gases . 
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works in different parts of the continent of 
America is able to make considerable savings by 
sending each order to, be filled at that works 
which is best adapted for it by ‘situation, 
special appliances and freedom from other 
engagements, etc.” (Industry and Trade, by 
Alfrad Marshall, Book ‘II, Ch. VIL, See. L) 


Compared to the giant industries 
abroad, our concerns are pigmies or 
rather infants. But the organisation 
could be improved over years in a 


way best suited to Indian conditions, and 
there is much scope for reduction of cost of 
production along this line. Savings ofthe large 
scale and combination systems of produc- 
tion are so considerable that very often it is 
more profitable to produce much larger 
quantities than is justified by the demand 
which pays the normal price than to produce 
quantities just sufficient to meet the demand, 
It is quite possible that if 100 units involve 
a cost of production amounting to 200X, the 
production of 150 units would increase the 
cost of production to only 250X. Under the 
circumstances, if the normal market pays 
200X for 100 units, it is worth while pro- 
ducing the remaining 50 units if only the 
latter find a market at any price not less than 
50X. At that price these units would be 
selling at a price only 50 p. c. of the pee 
obtained in the normal market, 


Most foreign countries produce 
excess quantities for the sake of eco- 
nomy and these are dumped in un- 
protected markets to serve the 
double purpose of getting rid of the 
excess and destroying local indus- 
tries in order to-create there a 
market which will pay higher prices 
later on. 


The Indian Metallurgical Association say in 
their evidence before the Fiscal commission, 


“India with its low tariff is the 
dumping ground of the world.” 


And India must be rid of this cut-throat 
competition of foreign manufacturers, 
Moreover, when once we have our industries 
well organised, they would be able to meet 
such competition with similar tactics without 
the help of protective duties. 

(8) 

Some foreign countries have their curren- 
cies depreciated abnormally. This means 
that one can buy-their goods at abnormally 
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low prices. A depreciated exchange is a 
national bounty on the export trade, but an 
indirect one. ‘This factor will not be present 
for ever and India needs protection against 
such exchanges while they last, Then there 
we direct government bounties on export to 
tackle. The Belgian government pay 30 
francs to its manufacturers for every ton of 
Steel they export. Such bounties are as 
artificially aggressive as high import 
duties are similarly defensive. India 
must be saved from such deliberate or other 
aggression on the part of foreign 
countries, 
(0) 


' Foreign countries mostly erected costly 
plant during the war. Their governments 
paid for them. Now these countries are 
taking advantage of war time installations 
to put cheap goods on the world markets. 
India has to pay for every little bit she 
installs now. But the nearly free-gotten 
plant of European manufacturers will 
not last for ever. They will have to 
renew their plant. And the abnormal ad- 
vantage will cease with the renewals, In 
the meantime, India needs protection from 
their cheap production, 

@) 

I have said at the beginning how labour 
in this industry requires a long period to 
acquire the desired efficiency. Inefficient 
labour is costly in two ways. It produces 
less and requires much costly supervision. 

Let us compare the labour costs of 
America and England with those of India. 

Labour costs for conversion in Rupees 
per ton in pre-war America and England. 


: Rs, A, 
Blast Furnace 1 8 
Open Hearth 2 2 
Blooming Mill TO 
Rail Mill 4 § 
Structural Mill 4 O 
Bar Mill 10 0 


Actual figures of U. 8. Steel Corporation 
from May to November 1920 (in Rupees at 
Current Exchange). 


Rs. As. P, Per ton 
Blast Furnace 1 10 5 on 
Open Hearth 2 11 7 aeey, 
Blooming Mill 1 8 2 SP 55 
Rail Mill 3 9 7 a 
Structural Mil 5) 65 
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Indian Labour costs for conversion in 


Rupees per ton, Oct, 1921. 


Cokes Ovens 152 
Blast Furnace 261 
Open Hearth 6:06 
Blooming Mill 1:72 
Bar Mill 16.60 


Add to those high labour cosis, which 
will come down with the maturity of the 
industry, 

Ome 

the high cost of supervision Ow ng to the 
absence of skilled workmen in Incia, super- 
vision cost is very high. The need ‘or skilled 
European workmen has to be sasisfied by 
paying high wages to such empbyes, who 
have a higher standard of living than that 
class o: Indians which could aad would 
supply with time the necessary ability and 
workmanship. A generation of iron and 
steel werkers has yet to grow up* ind when 
it does grow up, the costs will be reduced 
considerably. 


The prices of Coal and Flux in India are 
higher chan in America, Belgium or Sermany. 
Take tae price of Coal. The Co lieries in 
India aze not so well organised nor so well 
supplied with good machinery and tools, 
and the Indian miners are nos trsined and 
efficient enough to use complicatec tools or 
to assure cheap working costs. But it is 
hoped that with the growth of indastrialism 


’ in India mining costs will fall cwing to a fall 


in the price of machinery and tools and an 
increase in the supply of well-trained, intelli- 
gent ani efficient miners. So thas even in 
this casa the disadvantage is of a temporary 
nature, 

We shall now consider another aspect of 
the question. Ihave tried to mace it clear 
how the Iron and Steel industry is suited to 
India and how whatever disadvaatages it 
may be in now, are of a temporary kind. 
But there are the dangers of depencing upon 
foreign countries for the supply oa thing 
on which depends the life of ncmer us subsi- 
diary industries. 


The Dangers of Depending on 
Foreigners. 


Ihave said that [ron and Steal is the 


* Are they being allowed to grow up, let 
wlene being cucouraged to 
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prime mover of the modern industrial machine. 
it is the basic industry on which rest numer- 
ous subsidiary industries. Hence a stoppage 
of the supply of Iron and Steel means the 
collapse of the whole Industrial structure 
of the nation, Foreigners may be selling us 
cheep Steel now; but where is the guarantee 
that they will not in the future make up for 
present sacrifices (if any) by charging higher 
prices when once they are in the position ofa 
monopolist in the supply of this essential mate- 
rial ? Foreigners do not charge us low prices for 
phicanthropy. They do so because otherwise 
they cannot sell goods tous. If they could 
do so at higher prices they would be only 
too glad to doso. And they would bein a 
position to charge high prices when our 
national production is stopped outright or 
aven kept down to a fraction of the total 
amount required. Self-help is the best way 
where vital industries are concerned. Then 
again, there is the question of the importance 
of Iron and Steel in nationaldefence. These 
are things on which depend the ability of a 
nation to obtain arms, munitions and other 
apparatus of warfare for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes. The supply of such things ought 
not to de kept in the hands of foreigners. 


But why do people object to protec- 
tion of Iron and Steel ? 


Some object because they believe in free 
trade principles, They think that free trade 
is an ideal in itself. But free trade is 
merely the means whereby people hope to 
realise the ideal of world-prosperity. Some 
say that it Isa means for the attainment of 


national prosperity. But national or world-: 


presperity has no meaning apart from the 
presperity of Men. Men can prosper best 
whan she natural and labour resources at 
their disposal are utilised for maximum 
production { relatively to sacrifice ). It may 
be thas the most perfect utilisation of natural 
anc human resources will result when all 
over the world men work for ends to which 
the particular abilities of and the resources 
available to each group are best suited; but 
thet does not prove that in the absence of an 
ideal settlement of the question, people 
should remain idle rather than accept a 
settlement which in its beauty falls short of 
the ideal. Nor does it prove that the ideal 
must be obtained at one jump or not at all. 
But fortunately there are very few who 


_ for national prosperity ? 


religiously refuse anything but free trade. 
Next come the large section who object to 
protection and specially to protection of fron 
aud Steel owing to a shortsightedness 
born of tuning up the intelligence to gain’ 
only immediate ends. Some veil more 
sinister motives bekind this appa- 
rent short-sighted simplicity. 

But first let us examine a leading member 
of the shortsighted species. 


Mr. George Pilcher, 


Who made himself quite popular some 
time ago, thinks that a duty on Iron and 
Steel would put an injurious burden on Jute, 
Tea, Engineering and Metal works, etc, In 
his opinion, it is a ‘puerile contention’ to tax 
a prosperous industry or several prosperéus 
industries in order to help the building up 
of the Iron and -Steel industry. He also 
modestly suggests that his point of view is 
that of an economist. One should call him 
a Trades Economist rather thana Political 
Economist. He has worked out im- 
pressively and in detail the Probadle Burden 
that protection to Iron and Steel would inflict 
upon certain industries. He need not have 
done so, for even schoolboys know that pro- 
tection is a national sacrifice and not an imme- 
diate boon like, let us say, British Rule. But 
it is a sacrifice which has a good reward. 

Nations build up their Political Econo- 
my, not on a consideration of the present 
only, nor in view of the prosperity of parti- 
cular industries (owned by particular classes 
of people as in the case of [ndian Tea, Jute, 
Engineering and Metal works) but they keep 
before their vision a long future and a com- 
prehansive picture of national prosperity. 

Why should not prosperous industries pay 
Why is it a ‘puerile 
contention’ to make those who can afford, to 
pay so that all may move forward? It is 
being done everyday and everywhere and 
with the sanction of economists who have a 
gentine claim to the name. What is the main 
principle of taxation? Let us see what 
some great Thinkers say, to arrive at a 
proger valuation of the abstruse economics 
of Pilcher. 

© Sunt igitur ea vectigalia ....... probanda 
quae im omnes ordins pro singulorum facul- 
tatitus evaequantur.” Bodin. “ The subjects of 
every State ought to contribute towards the 
support of the government, as nearly as possible, 
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in proportion to their respective abilities.” 
Adam Smith. Other great economists like 
Leroy Beaulieu, Leon Say, Neumann, Prof. 
Edgeworth, Prof. Nicholson and C. HK. 
Bastable would convince Mr. Pilcher that 
it is nota ‘puerile contention’ to contend that 
ability to pay is a sound criterion of imposing 
burdens. And as individuals pay taxes so 
that all individuals may live and progress 
together in a state, industries must also 
‘contribute according to a similar principle 
for the common development of all national 
industries. If certain industries have to pay 
more for machinery or materials, that is their 
contribution towards building up a nationally 
important industry. And if this industry is 
not solidly established in India, would Mr. 
George Pilcher guarantee that foreigners 
will for ever show an affectionate devotion 
to the interests of Jute, Tea and other indus- 
tries in India? Would not foreigners take 
it out of these industries when the opportu- 
nity will come 7? Would Mr Pilcher guaran- 
tee a permanent supply of machinery and 
materials to Indians, knowing, as he does, 
that foreigners occasionally indulge in no- 
production in order to kill each other for 
the sake of civilisation ? Would he protect 
us with bales of Jute and heaps of Tea, if it 
came to a question of fighting for our national 
safety, honour or, let us say, civilisation ? 

He says that Engineering industries, which 
give employment to some thousands of work- 
men, will suffer, if materials went up in value. 
But what about the millions who are perma- 
nently unemployed ? Will they not get em- 
ployment, more food and better dwellings, 
when once we have developed our industries 
fairly well? Lastly, is not there a chance 
that prices of Iron and Steel and machinery 
will come down in the long run if we make 
present sacrifices to train up labour, draw in 
capital and improve organisation ? 

Mr. Kirloskar of the well-known firm of 
Kirloskar Bros, manufacturers of  agri- 
cultural implements, said before the Tariff 
Board that in spite of present disadvantages 
the interests of his industry along with those 
of others demanded protection to the Steel 
industry in India. 

The sinister motives I referred to, belong 
to those. who want to retain ~ India as the 
permanent market -for costly British manu- 
factures. Britain, owing to various reasons, 

has lost the lead in the Industrial World. 
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It is vital that Britain sell goods outside, 
for otherwise she cannot get food for her 
population. Her goods are high-priced, not 
because of any general superiority in quality 
but because her people have an unnecessarily 
high standard of living and a morbid love 
of leisure. British goods cannot compete 
successfully against cheaper but equally 
good things made elsewhére. And for this 
reason, if Britain could retain India as a 
market where anything could be sold at any 
price, she would not refuse the opportunity 
in a ft of un-British stupidity. But we do 
not like the idea, and, as such, we should 
overlook the friendly warnings of British 


people against our foolish scheme of pro- — 


tecting a basic industry like that of Iren and — 


Steel. ; 
The Amount of Duty. 


Iam not competent to suggest anything 
as regards the amount of duty that should 
be imposed in order to afford protection to 
Iron and Steel. Generally speaking, inter- 
ested parties would naturally claim too high 
a rate, while others, who also are interested in 
another way, would fix it too low. We 
should try to make it such as: would enable 
the industry to prosper if the individual 


concerns practised strict economy and sound | 


management. * There are charges against 


* The causes of the failure of this industry 
in India are brought about by the directorates 


of Ccmpanies giving complete control to the. 


execuszive body of Engineers, 
Departmental Heads, etc. 


Supervising and _ 


The advantages here are, technically 
speaking : 
(1) High grade ore obtainable at a rate— 


whick is low beyond the imagination of Western 
producers. 


(2) Coal cheap, lime-stone (dolomite is used 


mostly} fairly cheap. 

(8) Space for works obtained at practically 
no cost. 

Disadvantages. 

(1) Extraordinarily top-heavy management. 
Production charges high due to all the smelting 
and other operations being done by imported 


labour, which is costly and in most cases 


inefficient compared to Western production, 


hae At 


(2) Wastage in all directions due to-men at-- 


head -being ‘given autocratic 
their having organising capacity. 

(3) And some would even add the extremely 
heavy charge of Bribery and Corruption to the 


-list of disadvantages. 


powers. without 
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the Tata Iron and Steel 


Company of 
extravagance and inefficiency, 


These should 
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question. I have only tried to show that India 
must build up this industry in order to 


be considered. Prof, K. ‘I. Shah of the realise her ideal of ““Fnough Material 
Bombay University suggests a general Wealth to lead a life of Culture, 
20 p.c. duty on Iron and Steel. I do Happiness and Independence”. 
net like to say anything on _ this 
——SS 
GLIMPSES OF BARODA 
TJ. Toe Manarasa-Garkwer’s Carita. 
By St. NIHAL SINGH 
I 


KE visitor generally arrives at the Maha- 
raja-Gaekwar’s capital early in the morn- 
ing. After a cup of tea at the Guest 
House Hotel conducted on a uasi-business 


basis, he goes out in a motor to see the 
sights. 

The red brick buildings lining the wide 
boulevard leading from the station towards 
the city, seen in the glow of the early morn, 





The 


College at Baroda 
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look at their best. 
of the “P. W, D’.—the creation of non- 
Indian architects, or Indian architects laek- 
ing originality, striving to produce something 
which looks Indian, 
II 
In the fitness of things, the very first 
structure on this boulevard to attract notice 
is dedicated to education—a cause dear to 
the Maharaja’s heart. The Baroda High 
School is a large, commodious building, com- 
pleted a short time ago. 
The Baroda College, standing next to it 
and combining, in its exterior, the Muslim 
dome with the Hindu pillared verandah was 





They bear the hall-mark - 
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A short distance from the College, situ- 
ated in the heart of the tastefully laid out 
public park opened by the Maharaja towards 
the end of his minority, are the Museum and 
the Picture Gallery. The former contains a 
fairly representative collection of geological, 
archaeclogical, zoological, ethnological, and 
industrial exhibits, many of them gathered 
in the State. The present curator, Mr, S. M, 
Ganguli, who is a relation of the poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, and who was trained for his 
work in Kurope and also served in the 
archaeological \*epartment of the Govern- 
ment of India, has, during recent years, taken 


The Museum, Baroda 


erected during the Maharaja’s minority and 
was at the time the most substantial building 
which the State possessed. It began to func- 
tion in 1881 soon after the Maharaja was 
invested with ruling powers. Though during 
the forty-three years which have since 
elapsed, its equipment and staff have been 
greatly improved, it yet remains an append- 
age of the Bombay University. That cir- 
cumstance, perhaps more than any other, 
has prevented the State from developing its 
higher education on lines best suited to its 
own requirements, and even from prescribing 
the vernacular as the medium of instruction. 
In the latter respect the Nizam has gone 
ahead of Baroda. 


great pains scientifically to classify, ade- 
quately to label, and artistically to arrange 
all the exhibits, [At the time of my visit 
last yaar the curator of the Museum was 
engaged in building up an economic section 
which will, I am sure, prove exceedingly 
valuable. Unfortunately, however, a part of 
the building has been diverted by the 
Government to another purpose, boy scouting, 
which, though worthy of every encourage- 
ment, bears no relation to the Museum aeti- 
vities, and, therefore, the Economic “Court, 
valuable as it is, has had to be relegated to 
the basement. | 

Every effort is being made to ccnduet 
the Museum so that it will stimulate interest 
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in the rising generation and diffuse know- 
ledge among the adult. population. Visitors 
who have not had the benefit of going to 
school are taken round the institution by a 
guide who explains to them, in language 
which they can easily understand, the merits 
and uses of the various exhibits. Parties of 
school children are given facilities for care- 
ful study of the articles displayed. I learn 
that the curator is making arrangements for 
popular lectures, with magic lantern and 
zmematograph demonstrations to be deli- 
vered, 

The Picture Gallery, standing alongside 
she Museum, contains numerous rare and old 
Indian paintings of practically all the indi- 
genous schools, and copies of some of the 
uropean masterpieces, *Mr. Ganguli is also 
m charge of that collection, but, as money 
is not easily obtainable, he cannot add much 
sothe treasures it contains. He hopes that 
some funds will be made available to 
enable him to publish an illustrated catalogue 
ef the Indian section. Not until such 
= work is obtainable, will it be possible to 
make the best possible use of the institution. 
“he art education of the people in Baroda, 
as in the rest of India, has been so neglected 
that the small amount of money needed for 
its publication should not be grudged by the 
State. 

meee 57 

Past the equestrian statue of His High- 
tess, just outside the park gates, across the 
bridge which spans the Vishwamitri river, 
which during the greater part of the year 
is nothing but a series of puddles of dirty 
water—the haunt of mosquitos—the visitor 
passes a hospital devoted to the care of 
ailing women and children, who are attended 
to by a woman doctor and women nurses. 
Is was opened by His Highness when he 
was a lad in his teens. 

Almost opposite this hospital an institu- 
tion for training nurses is conducted by Mrs. 
Snlochana Desai, a sister of Sir Manubhai 
N. Mehta, the Dewan of Baroda. A gentle- 
woman who has endured much personal 
serrow, she is anxious to recruit girls belong- 
irg to respectable families of Gujarat and to 
fis them for that form of social service : but 
she finds the difficulties in the way almost 
irsuperable. 

The institution is partly supported from 
fines inflicted upon persons who contravene 
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the provisions of the Act placed by the 
Maharaja on the statute book to prevent the 
marriage of children. By a curious coinci- 
dence, my attention was first called to it as 
I was driving towards the hospitals I sudden- 
ly came upon a boy with garlands of tinsel 
and flowers hanging from his turban, riding 
a horse and surrounded by a large marriage 
party, and musicians who were rendering the 
tunes played on such an occasion. He was 
so small and nervous that a man walked on 
either side to prevent him from falling off 
the horse. I could not help saying to myself 
that a part of the fine which his people would 
have to pay for breaking the law would go 
towards the support of the nurses’ training 
home, near which I chanced upon his 
marriage party. 


Vv 

By the side of the Woman’s Hospital, and 
in the same compound, is the State General 
Hospital, capable of providing accommoda- 
tion for some 250 in-patients. Its operating 
theatre 1s one of the finest in India. It has 
an up-to-date X-ray room, and an equally 
up-to-date bacteriological laboratory. 

At the time of my last visit the Maharaja 
seemed to be turning over a new leaf in 
regard to making high appointments, forthe 
Scottish doctor in charge of the institution 
was packing up to go, while Dr. Jivraj 
Mehta, who,a few years ago, distinguished 
himself at the London University, was on 
his way from Europe to take his place. Dr. 


.Pranlal Nanavati, who presides over the 


bacteriological laboratory, was trained in 
London under Sir Almoroth Wright, and, 
given the opportunity, will distinguish him- 
self as a scientist. 

The Military Hospital next, door is fairly 
well equipped, but usually empty. If His 
Highness would attach a little less import- 
ance to the maintenance of a costly army 
which is of little practical utility, the wards 
and the staff employed therein could be of 
great service in alleviating misery. What 
greater symbol of sovereignty could there be 
than the devotion given by a grateful, happy, 
contented people to their sovereign? 

VI 


Two or three minutes’ drive from the 
hospitals takes the visitor past the Seere- 
tariat buildings—the “Kothi”, as it is called— 
standing several feet above the street level, 
on a plateau which, at the time of my visit, 
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The Nyaya Mandir—Courts of Justice at Baroda 


was still bare of ornamentation in the way of 
landscape gardening, it looked spick and 
span. Here the Dewan and the highest offi- 
cials have their offices, in spacious sparsely 
furnished rooms, 

The building, though hardly completed, 
is already proving inadequate to the needs 
of the Central Government. Several depart- 
ments which have been crowded out have to 
carry on their activities in other buildings, 
situated some distance from each other caus- 
ing much delay and worry which could have 
been avoided by a little foresight. 


vil 


. Almost in the shadow of the “Kothi”, is 
conducted the studio—the Vividh Kala 
Mandir—which executed many of the photo- 
graphs which, thanks to the Maharaja’s 
courtesy, I am reproducing with this article. 
Not far from it is the Sayaji Vijay Press, 
from which is issued in Gujarati, a weekly 


newspaper largely devoted to Baroda affairs. 


Only a tactful man like Mr. Maneklal Amba- 


ram, its proprietor-editor, could have kept. 


it going, for the Press Act of Baroda is ex- 
ceedingly drastic and is by no means a dead 
letter. | 

Near the press is a little “lung.” Similar 
spots with green grass, a tree or two, a few 
bushes, and seats of cement moulded to look 
like carved stone, have been created in 
various parts of the city. At the edge of 
each of them isa board on which conspicu- 
ously printed are the words ‘Municipal 
Recreation Grounds”, with the Gujarati trans- 
lation underneath. : 


154—6 


- litigation has 


A short distance from this park the road 
broadens into a great open space, with shops 
at the back. In one corner of it an open-air 
vegetable and fruit market is conducted, 
while on the other side is a large tank known 
as the Sur sagar. At night the bright lights 
of a cinema theatre, from across the way. are 
reflected in the water, producing a brilliant 
effect, especially, when a breeze is making 
the reflections flicker slightly. 

VI 

On the far side of the open space are the 
courts of justice (Nyaya Mandir). The very 
size of the building suggests a great volume 
of litigation in the State. The Maharaja, in 
his 43 years of administration worked hard to 
make justice even-handed, and also to enable 
people to obtain it at their doors, At the 
same time, however, he has made the 
judicial process more and more expensive. 
Despite the devolution of small judicial 
powers upon the gam panchayets (Village 
Boards) and the appointment of - mediators~ 
to bring about the settlement of disputes, 
continued to increase, and 
with it the stamp and judicial receipts. 


IX 

Round a bend of the road the visitor 
enters the city through the Leheripura gate. 
'The wall on either side has disappeared, and, 
detached from its old-world surroundings, it- 
stands in the modern form which is 
Highness has given to it, a reminder of an. 
order which has passed beyond recall. 

The bazar to which that gate gives access, 
is wide and lined on either side by shops, © 
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built one against the other, with no space 
between them except that in a few places” 
there are openings known as poles, leading 
to quarters, mostly residential, lying behind 
the. main artery of communication. I did 
not find much evidence of modernisation in 
the shape of plate-glass windows or glass 
cases for exhibiting wares, as I did in the 
Nizam’s capital. Nor is it possible to buy, 
in the Baroda hazars, the variety of articles 
available in Hyderabad. Bombay is, perhaps, 
too near, or the octroi laws of the Baroda 
Muricipality, and their administration, may 
stand in the way of the more vigorous 
development of business locally, 

When I first visited Baroda, 13 years ago, 
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the gate by which one enters the bazar, is 
the Mandvi Clock Tower, standing in the 
centre of the cross roads, the arches of its 
foundation forming gates through which one 
may drive without changing one’s course, or 
branch off to the north or to the south, 

Upon emerging from Mandvi one comes 
immediately upon the Nazar Bagh Palace, 
set in the heart of the town, and for the 
greater part of the year, left untenanted. 


The Gaekwar jewels are kept in a part 
of the Palace. Among them are three pearls 
for which Rs. 4,50,000 were paid and which 
now must be worth much more. The most 
remarkable one amongst them is a_pear- 





The Nazarbagh Palace, Baroda 


huge wooden gates stood at the entrance to 
some of these poles. The community which 
lived within—at least, originally—belonged 
to the same easte or sub-caite. ‘hat form 
of life made it difficult for individuality to 
find expression for no flagrant falling away 
from the communal standards would be per- 
mitted—nd thereby preserved the homoge- 
neous character of the people. 

At the end of Leheripura street, opposite 


shaped drop almost as large as a lady’s 
thimble, set singly. Three other pearls, set 
together, a little smaller in size, are valued 
at Rs 3,00,000, 

Then there is the famous pearl necklace, 
each pearl in the outer row as large asa 
big pea. It took many years to make the 
collection, which cost the State Rs. 52,50,000, 
This sum does not represent anything like 
its real value to-day. 
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An Elephant 


A pearl sash belonging to Her Highness 
the Maharani is about two yards long and 
consists of 50 or 60 strands of seed pearls, 
numbering in all nearly 9,000. 

-On the occasion of my first visit the pearl 
carpéts, embroidered with diamonds, emar- 
alds and rubies, hanging on the walls, were 
among the most prized possessions of the 
* Gaekwars. To my great surprise | learned, 
when visiting the place last year, that one 
of them had been taken: to pieces and the 
gems sold. I do not know whether or not 
the other one has_ shared its fate. 

Next to the. pearls probably the finest 
object in the collection is the Maharaja’s 
diamond necklace. Some of the stones in it 
are nearly an inchin diameter, Pendant from 
it is the “Star of the South” diamond, which 
originally was a part of Napoleon Konaparte’s 
aigrette. It weighed 254} carats before it 
was cut. 

XI 

Behind Nazarbagh is the Sarkarwada, the 
old city Palace, a huge, rambling, old-fa- 
shioned building in which the Maharaja lived 
until he was practically out of his teens, and 
where most of his predecessors resided. To- 
day it houses the Central Library, forming 
one of the largest collections of books in India, 
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Fight in Baroda 


though that means less than 1,20,000 wolumes 
—a sad comment upon the progress made by 
us Indians. The building is unsuited to the 
purpose, but in this State, dominated as it is 
by ultra-utilitarianism, some use had to be 
found for the building, and, since it had the 
advantage of being centrally loeated, the 
library was honsed. in it. ‘The library is 
perhaps expected to derive benefit from the 
glory reflected upon it by being placed in a 
palace. 

There has been much talk of erecting a 
building—a handsome building for the library. 
Several years ago a* famous architect (of 
course a non-Indian) was engaged at the 
Maharaja’s command, at a fee presumably 
commensurate with his fame to prepare plans. 
The matter has proceeded no farther because 
the administration will not find the lakhs 
required to execute these ideas. 

Meanwhile the library struggles on in the 
Sarkarwada, making the best of the space 
at its command. ‘The librarian, Mr. Newton 
Dutt, who has been connected with the book- 
world in one capacity or another for the best 
part of his life, is a sort of general informa- 
tion bureau for peoplesin as wellas out- 
side the State, selecting works for general] 
reading and scholarly research which he 
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thinks will suit the needs of the applicant. 

His advice is in general requisition and, 

speaking from personal experience, invaluable, 
XII 

Proceeding from the Sarkarwada through 
the Pani Gate the visitor arrives at the 
arena where take place the wrestling matches 
and animal fights for which Baroda used to be 
famous. A large space is enclosed by high, 
wide walls upon which the populace sit to 
watch the sports, the Maharaja and _ his 
guests and privileged personages viewing 
shem from a grand stand at the far side. 

The sports begin with mild amusement 
provided by performing parrots, acrobats, 
and wrestlers. Then fights take place be- 
tween cocks, rams, buffaloes, bulls, and mad 
elephants. The sport grows wild and even 
cruel as one fight succeeds another. 


I was sorry to learn that the Maharaja has 
“farmed out” to a contractor the privilege 
of admitting spectators to witness the sports 
when they are held periodically. This per- 
son charges an admission fee to recoup what 
he pays, and also to make a profit. The for- 
mer rulers delighted in providing free amuse- 
ment for their people—a tradition which 
deserves to be preserved so long as royalty in 
Baroda continues. to appropriate to its own 
use from 10 to 15 per cent. of the total 
revenues annaally derived by the State. 


Returning to the central clock tower at 
Mandvi aud continuing by the road leading 
from Leheripura Gate, one comes first upon 
the Jamnabai Hospital, across the street from 
Nazarbagh, maintained in the heart of the 
city for the convenience of the people living 








The Makarpura 


In the old days large establishments of 
performers were kept for the purpose of 
providing amusement for the Maharaja and 
ineidentally his people. The present ruler 
took delight am witnessing the sports just 
after he was brought from his modest home 
in Kavlana and set on the throne, but soon 
the edge of his pleasure at such sights wore 
of. During recent years he has drastically 
reduced these establishments. 


Palace at Borada 


in that part of the capital. It is: fairly well- 
equipped, and isa popular institution. 

The road running to the south from 
Mandvi leads directly to the suburban palace 
at Makarpura, as the bazar: is gradually left 
behind, solid blocks of shops give way to 
straggling buildings. One passes a Muslim 
tomb in the middle of the road, cared for by 
a self-imposed ministrant who expects to be 
given alms by every one who passes by, and 
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A Street 


who shouts angrily after any one who has the 
temerity to go by without doing so. 


XIV 


A little further on are the Goya Gate 
Station, Offices, and Workshops of the 
Gaekwar’s Baroda State Railway. Qaite a 
' select little British colony has grown up round 
about the works, in the bungalows specially 
built for them by the State. Much to my 
regret, I found that no “Indian” railway com- 
pany with headquarters in London, and con- 
trolled by an exclusively British directorate, 
excluded Indians more rigidly from helding 
high posts in the various departments of 
railway working and management than was 
the case in Baroda. 

So exclusive, indeed, is this little eolony 
that 1 was told, on what appeared to me to 
be good authority, that when, through 
“somebody's bungling”, an Indian aetually 
found himself in a post for the incumbent of 
which a bungalow had been specially built, 
an Knglish subordinate officer was hastily 
moved into the house so that there would be 


in Baroda 


no vacant residence for the “brown” inter- 
loper. 
XV 

As the visitor returns from this colony 
to the main road and proceeds ‘towards the 
suburban palace, he passes the military lines, 
parade ground, and residences of the army 
officers—detached houses standing in com- 
pounds, 

For the first time in the recent history 
of the Baroda army an Indian, Colonel 
Shinde, a fine figure of a man and a writer 
on military subjects, is in command of the 
army. He, however, is only acting as 
Senapati, while negotiations, I am told, are 
going on to employ an English Commanding 
Officer. 

Surely His Highness @oes not need 
to be reminded that is State was 
carved by Maratha generals and soldiers, and 
that such military genius as still remains in 
the country is being crushed out through 
denial of scope for expression. It is to be 
hoped that he will not awake too late to the 
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Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, 
the Dewan of Baroda. 


necessity of encouraging his own people and 
letting outsiders seek pastures green else- 
where. 


% 6 «(Xvi 
Makarpura palace, with its tall tower domi- 
nating the country for. miles around, as it 
exists to-day, is not the palace in which Maha- 
raja Khande Kao, its builder, spent several 
happy years, just before his death, with his 
young wife, Jamnabai, of whom he was very 
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fond, and who, after his death and the depo- 
sition by the British of his younger brother 
Malhar ao, adopted the present ruler as her 
son. ‘he present Maharaja has spent large 
sums of money in making additions and modi- 
fications to it. He has also spent much 





Bima: 
Police Commissioner at Baroda. 
money im surrounding it with grounds which 


Chatge, 


have been tastefully laid out. A special 
telephone line has been built to connect it 
with the city. A magnificent road, the like 
of which exists in few places in the State, 
makes it easy of access, especially in these 
days of motor locomotion. 
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An establishment is kept to enable the 
Maharaja to occupy it whenever the fancy 
may seize him. Even when he is in Baroda, 
however, it remains, for the most part, 
unoccupied. 

i XVII 

Hither side of the long road leading from 
Makarpura to the city, is lined with mango 
trees which are auctioned each year to the 
highest bidder. As soon as the blossoms fade 
and the fruit sets, the roadside becomes 
peopled with guards who keep watch day 
and night lest passers-by or monkeys might 
steal the precious mangoes. Whole families 
camp out under the shade of the spreading 
branches, their /ares et penates consisting of 
one or two charpais, a few cheap pots and 
pans, and, if there is a baby, a cloth suspend- 
ed from a limb of the tree in such a way as 
to. form a hammock-like cradle. 

As, late at night, I passed these peoole 
locked in the arms of morpheus, I env ed 
them the nerves which enable them to live 
undisturbed by noise, dust, and atmospheric 
changes ! 

XVIII 

Returning from Makarpura, and taking a 
road forking to the left at a point about half 
way of its length, opposite the parade ground, 
the visitoragain passes a number of bungalows 
meant for the military officers. In among 
them is set, offto the right, a large, white 
palace, known as the Lal Bag, which is the 
residence of the Maharaja’s grandson, Shri- 
mant Protapsinh Rao, who, in the natural 
course of events, will be the next Maharaja of 
Baroda. About 16 years of age, he is a tall, 
bright lad. 

The Prince’s educational career has been 
a chequered one. At first he studied under 
a series of private tutors. Then he was sent 
for a time to the Rajkumar “College” at 
Rajkot, with an English military officer not 
possessing, so far as I can learn, any special 
educational experience, to look after him. 
Before he had been there very long he was 
suddenly withdrawn and sent to England 
under the guardianship of Mr. Khashe Kao 
Jadhava, a distant relation of the Maharaja 
and a man of great ability and highest 
character. There he studied at a “public” 
school and was getting along very well with 
his work when he was, all of a sudden, sent 
back to India. Shortly after, arrival, Mr. 
Khashe Reo retired and his place was taxen 





Colonel N. G. 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baroda Army. 


Shinde, 


by his assistant, an English schoolmaster, 
turned a military officer by the war. I un- 
derstand that since my departge from Baroda 
the arrangement, which k the future 
Maharaja almost entirely cut off from 
cultured Indians, has been ended, and the 
Maharaja Kumar is again under Mr. Khashe 
Rao Jadhav’s watchful, loving care. 

Lal Bagh, as I saw it last, presented a 
rather battered, down-at-the-heel appearance, 
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Pandit Atmaram and His Family. 


Once it had been white, but at the time it 
locked stained and weather-beaten. No great 
effort seemed to be made to keep up the 
greunds surrounding it. Even the lamp- 
post near the gate was twisted and bent. The 
whole place gave the impression of neglect. 
It was easy to deduce that the Maharaja was 
away in Kurope. 
XIX 

Within a few hundred yards of the future 
“Gaekwar of Barada” lives the Maharaja’s 
youngest son—Prince Dhairyashil Rao—who 
was educated partly by British tutors in 
India and partly in schools in Britain, 
Brought up tolead the life of an English- 
maa, I found him, last summer sweltering in 
the heat of Bageda. A man of penetraing 
intelligence, hel not only out of tune with 
his surroundings, but also lacks occupation. 
His life is not useful and cannot be happy. 

A short distance from “Kunj”—as that 
Prince’s- residence is called—lives his elder 
brother’s widow—the Princess Kamala Devi, 


Though she has three children I doubt that 
she is more than 27 years of age. 

The Moti Bagh Palace, in which the 
Princess lives, is one of the several small 
palaces built within the grounds surrounding 
Laxmi Vilas. The Maharaja has so extend- 
ed those grounds that they now cover more 
than 700 acres—a larger area than the ori- 
ginal eapital of the Gaekwars. 

Not far from that palace lives another 
widowed daughter-in-law of the Maharaja. 
Her husband, Shrimant Jeysinh Rao, died in’ 
tragic circumstances in Europe a few months 
ago, 


At the edge of the Laxmi Vilas palace 
grounds is conducted a model dairy prima- 
rily for the benefit of the Maharaja’s family. 
Originally it was a part of the Khangi (House- 
hold) Department, but some time ago it was 
transferred to the Agriculiure Department, 
Such changes are so frequent in Baroda that 
for all I know it may have been retransferred 
to the Khangi. 

Mr. Shashikant Desai, in charge of the 
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Dairy, is a man of great energy and, in addi-~ 
tion to supplying pure milk and milk pro- 
ducts to the members of the royal family, 
the hospitals, high State officials, and others 
who’ may be so fortunate as to get their 
names on the list of customets—~not an easy 
matter since the supply is limited—is trying 
to “build” up a new breed of cattle in the 
State. He has excellent ideas on the subject 
but, without funds or encouragement from 
high officials, he can do little. 


XXII 


Opposite the dairy has been built a -arge 
building intended for the Kala-Bhavan, or 
polytechnic institute, which is so well equip- 
ped fcr its purpose that students come to it 
from distant parts of India, including Bengal. 
Before the new building had been comp‘eted 
a part of it was already utilised as an annexe 
to the secretariat. It is quite probable 
that the institution for which it was origi- 
nally built is still compelled-to remainin its 
old, cramped quarters, close by on the same. 
road. 

Years ago, when .the Kala-Bhavan was 
first started, the Maharaja requested Profes- 
sor T. K, Gajjar, the great Indian scientist, 

.to coin scientific terms and to prepare text 
books in the vernacular for use in it. As the 
results of his and his colleagues’ labours, a 
number of books were prepared and printed, 
which are still employed in. the institution. 
The idea was never, however, carried to its 
logical conélusion. 


XXII 


Adjoining the palace grounds is the Jail, 
a modern institution completed just about 
the time the Maharaja came into power, but 
largely improved during recent years. The 
prisoners are kept busy within the walls at 
the jail industries, which are conducted 
largely on economic lines, a shop being main- 
tained in the bazaar where the manufactured 
articles are sold at a profit, For that reason 
one seldom comes across gangs of prisoners 
working on outside jobs; as is frequently the 
case in other parts of India. ~*~ 

The Maharaja has placed the Jail in 
charge of a medical man of great experience 
—Dr. A. D. Cooper—who has managed to 
remain ontside all intrigues during the 
generation or so he has been in State service. 
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XX 


The road which leads past tha Jail is 
lined on either side with grand old banyan 
trees, whose branches have met overhead and 
intertw:nad until they - have become one, 
forming & great arbour from which depend 
the long, brown fibres put forth by the limbs 
in the endeavour to establish themselves as 
individual trees. So dense is the foliage 
that the road is shaded at all times of the 
day, the ground beneath being dotted, here 
and there, with little golden flecks where 
the sun has managed to pierce through the 
interstices between the leaves. _ 

These trees are the haunt of hordes of 
monkeys which make Baroda their home, 
They sit by the roadside, or on a fence post, 
or scamper, up the trees and stare sancily at 
the passer-by, confident that no one will 
harm them, 

XXIV 

This Lanyan avenue leads to the bonle- 
vard by which the visitor went, in the first 
place, to the city. If he turns into it again 
and goes towards the guest house, he sees, 
off to the left, cotton, and woollen mills 
whose tall chimneys belching black smoke, 
and shrieking whistles, blazon to the world 
the fact that industrialism has struck root 
in Baroda. 

A listle further on, the visitor finds himself 
in the midst of the most select residential 
quarter of the capital, Large and substan- 
tial locking bungalows are set in spacious 


‘ grounds, and surrounded by shady trees and 


shrubbery. One of them is the official resi- 
dence cf the Dewan, 

The bungalows towards the edge of this 
part of the town are almost exclusively 
occupied by Britons employed by the Maha- 
raja. The two newest ones have only recently 
been ccmpleted for the Revenue Minister and 


‘the Railway Manager, who did not like the 


houses, near the Laxmi Vilas Palace, which 
had been allotted to them, and which, at the 
time of my visit, stood empty. A close 
neighbour of theirs is the @panager of the 
State-aided bank—also a non“fndian. 

Near she latter lived, until a few weeks 
ago, the Police Commissioner—likewise a 
Briton (or European, as they like to call 
themse_v3s). He went away shortly before 
l left Bareda,.and his post was temporarily 
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filed by Mr. B, A. Ghatge—a stalwart, 
fearless organiser, but who, being an Indian, 
was given only about one-third of his prede- 
cessor’s salary, minus the latter’s rent-free 
kouse and motor allowance. The vacant 
Louse is shortly to be occupied by the 
Principal of the Baroda College, who is an 
Anglo-American, and who was formerly the 
Educational Commissioner. 

Here, then, is a second British Colony in 
Baroda both supported from the taxes paid by 
the 2,000,000 inhabitants of the State. 


XXV 


The road leads directly to the race course, 
whieh proclaims Karoda’s ultra-utilitarianism 
perhaps more loudly than anything else in 
the capital. The tract is laid not around an 
open space, bub around an area which is 
jungly in some parts cniltivated in others. 
The trees intercept the view of the races 
which are held occasionally, An open space 
o: that size would be a great boon to the 
inhabitants of a tropical city. : 

From the race course opens out a narrow 
road leading towards the model agricultural 
farm. A little further on is an ice 
factory. Before the visitor has reached 
that vicinity, if the wind is blowing this 
way, he notices a vile smell which, 
upon enquiry, he learns is the effluvia from 
the rotting mahua (mahua—Rassia Latifolia) 
flowers from which alcohol is being manu- 
factured at the Alembic Chemical Works, 
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manufacture of tinctures and perfumes,. 
while the rest is sold, as a drink, to the 
people, and incidentally furnishes the Maha- 
raja the bulk of Rs. 3'),00,000 a year 
yielded by excise revenue, 
Off to the right, in the direction of the 
public park, is the lunatic asylum, fairly well- 
equipped as lunatic asylums go in India. 


XXVI 


In the same neighbourhood is the Antyaja 
boarding-house where, under Pandit Atma- 
Ram of the Arya Samaj, and his wife and 
children, the “untouchable” boys and girls 
of Baroda are learning higher standards of 
life, and fitting themselves to go out into 
‘the world and earn money which will enable 
them to live according to those higher 
standards. 

Wherever the visitor goes in the capital 
he finds the imprint of the Maharaja’s hand. 
Here the street has been widened in his 
time, there a building has risen at his 
command, Or he notices a motor wagon 
sprinkling water on the road as it races 
along, feeling sure in his mind thatthe 
Maharaja noticed the contrivance somewhere 
in his travels and straightway ordered one 
for Baroda, 

And as a visitor notes such facts, he 
realises how difficult it must be for His 
Highness to be anything but a patriarch to 
his people. There lies the crux of the 
constitutional problem of which I shall have 
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Prof. Rushbrook Williams. The Professor's 
views, as is well known, are generally sym- 
pathetic to Indians’ political, social and economic 
aspirations ; though in matters like Police Admi- 
nistration, Indianisation of the Army, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and Educational Policy he holds 
more with the current official than the Indian 
point of view. We have space here-to notice 
only some of his views, having special reference 
to the developments of the year 1922-23. 

In the sphere of Administration, Dyarchy has 
not been a success mainly owing to the failure 
of the Ministers to realise their responsibility to 
the elected legislatures and not, as was aati- 
cipated, owing to any friction between the two 
wings of the provincial Administration. Minis- 
ters are generally in the habit of looking upon 
themselves more as servants of the Government, 
like Executive Councillors, than as servanis of 
the. people. “There has been a noticeable 
tendency for the Ministers in many pro- 
vinces,” says Mr. Williams, “to work in: far 
closer relationship with their Executive colleagues 
than with the Councils to which they are in 
theory responsible; so that the fact ‘that the 
popular half of a provincial Government may 
differ from the official half, both in its relation 
to the legislature and in the discharge of its 
administrative functions, is still not generally 
appreciated by the-public.” Mr. Williams is of 
opinion that inthe sphere of the Central Govern- 
ment the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms have 
realised the intentions of their designers earlier 
than in the sphere of the Provinces. Referring 
to the Governor-Generals’ special powers of 
certification, he says: “During the period uader 
review there have been two such occasions [for 
certification]....In each instance the use of these 
powers aroused both disappointmentand resent- 
ment ; and it is extremely doubtful whether they 
can be utilised in future, in anything but the 
very gravest of emergencies, without detriment 
to the general political situation.” This semi- 
official pronouncement is interesting ‘in view of 
more recent developments. 

The progress in local self-government has 
kept pace with the progress in central and 
provincial Administrations. With greater free- 
dom. from official control and more extensive 
powers with which they have now been entrust- 
ed, local councils are expected to develop a 
greater sense of responsibility and the public to 
take a greater interest in their work. ‘The entry 
of non-cooperators into local councils was at “irst 


looked upon with suspicion; but during the. 


period under review a change happily occurred 


in the policy of the Government. Mr. Williams’s_ 


- opinion, with which we concur, is that on the 
whole, “the introduetion of the non-co-operating 
element has heen accompanied bya distiret 


and upon their energies. 


awakening on the part of the members of local 
bodies, and: especially of certain larger munici- 
palities, to their obligations to the pub-ic at large. 
There has been a tendency for the proceedings to 
become more lively ; for the city-fathers to shake 
off the somnolence into which.they somezimes 
fall ; and to put themselves more closely in totch 
with tke vital problems of the area under their 
administration.” Mr, Williams shrewdly re- 
marks: “The working of the local Sodies con- 
taining a substantial element of this complexion 
is ef corsiderable importance, and not -vithont its 
bearings on future happenings in a wid2r sphere”. 

At the same time, “a tendency has been no- 
ticed in municipal and district committees to- 
wards the formation of Hindu-Muslim cliques, 
which display mistrust of each other and waste 
time in mutual recrimination. The constitution 
upon municipalities and district boards of regular 
parties with a definite policy is of 2ourse all 
to the good; but when these parties cre merely 
communal in their outlook, they tend rather to 
the obstruction than to the transaction of busi- 
ness.” Such a development, it is needless to say, 
would be most unfortunate. But tke author's 
insistence on every possible occasion, on funda- 
mental Hindu-Muslim differences and his won- 
derful capacity to seize upon and attash special 
significaace to every small occurrence cf friction 
between the two communities, make us hope 
that he exaggerates this tendency towards 
communal partisanship. 

In tha course of discussion of Police Adminis- 
tration for the year 1922-23, Mr. Wiliams in- 
dulges in the following general observations : 
“In the eyes of the vast majority of the inhabit- 
ants of British India, the state is something 
wholly external to themselves... They have tio 
concepticn of the state as something velonging 
to themselves, something of which each in 
dividual is an integral part ; something which has- 
claims upon ‘their co-operation, upon their time 
And since the average 
Indian does not distinguish between the general 
organisation of the society in which he -ives, and 
the Administration in power for the moment, 
he is prone to visit‘upon the police the brunt of 
any general grievances which he mar cherish 
against the Government. Public opinion there- 
fore tends to look upon the constable as a symbol 
of oppression and restraint, etc., etc.” It is a pity 
that Mr. Williams should continue to reseat such 
time-worn fallacies. It seems.to be hardly 
necessary to point out to a shrewd observer and 
reputed Listorian like him that the Ind an szate 
is not aa organic state developed fror: within 
and rest:ng on the active support of tie people 
but what Sir 


like its western prototype ; 
John Seeley, the great historian, called an 
inorganic guasi-state imposed from without 
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and resting on passivé obedietice. Is it strange 
that “im the eyes of the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of British India” the Indian state 
should be “something wholly external to them- 
salves” ? The inhabitants of Indian native states 
do not, we preéume, have the same sort of feel- 
ing towards their own states. The reason why 
“the avarage Indian does not distinguish between 
the general organisation of the society in which 
he lives and the Administration in power for the 
momen’ is not, again, the incapacity of the 
Indian character to distinguish between the two, 
as Mr. Williams seems to insinuate ; but it is 
dua to the fact that this Administration in power 
“for the moment” is a permanent irresponsible 
administration, which, like the octopus, has its 
tentacles fast round every branch of Indian 
national life, completely controlling and sub- 
ordinating to itself and its requirements “the 
general organisation of society.” The police, as 
agents and instruments of this irresponsible 
and irremovable Administration naturally 
come in fora share of the Administration’s un- 
popularity and are looked upon “as a symbol of 
oppression and restraint.” Change the character 
of the Administration and much of this so-called 
“captions” criticism of the police will disappear. 
Until shen “the police of India” will not, “like 
the police of England, enjoy the whole-hearted 
support of the average citizen.” 

Speaking of the “Indianisation” of eight 
units of the Indian army, which will take about 
a quarter of a century to effect, Mr. Williams 
says: “It represents a great advance in 
principle towards the satisfaction of India’s 
ambition to bear the burden of her own defence. 
At the moment of writing there is reason to 
believe that Indian opinion does not fully 
appreciate either the magnitude of the progress 
herein foreshadowed or the pledge which it 
constitates of the earnestness of British inten- 
tions in the matter of Indianization.” We have 
made many advances ‘ 
she whole history of British rule in India is a 
record of “earnest intentions”, of “progress fore- 
shedowed”, of “pledges” and of “advances in 
principle”—it is about time to begin to make 
some real advances in practice. 

We did not know that Mr. Williams— 
himsel? an educationist, until his translation to 
a higher sphere of activities—shared the pre- 
judice of the ordinary motor-car-owning and 
money-grabbing Anglo-Indian (old style) against 
education. So-we rubbed our eyes as we came 
across the followirig statement at p. 178 : 
[deterioration of roads] is largely a consequence 
of the determination of local bodies to spend the 
major portion of their resources on such 
‘populer’ and showy activities as education 
rather than upon the vitally important item of 


‘in principle’—in_ fact,- 


“This . 
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cominunications.” We only hope that the ex- 
Fellow of All Souls’ has simply copied (without 
acknowledgement) this seutence verbatim from 
some official Report and that it does not 
represent his own views. 


Discussing the economic condition of the 
Indian masses, Mr. Williams remarks: ‘There 
is considerable indirect evidence as to a, grow- 
ing prosperity rather than to an increasing 
poverty.” He refutes charges of governmental 
extravagance and high taxation. ““Despi te the 
high salaries paid to her officials, India probably 


‘possesses at this moment the cheapest admini- 


stration of any civilized country. Non-official 
estimates, carefully compiled, put the average 
incidence of taxation, including industrial profits 
at just over Rs. 6 per head per annum.” Such 
figures have no meaning without reference to 
the income per head of the population. “The 
undeniable poverty of India,” he goes on to say, 
“is not due to her administrative system, but 
to the fact that she is not at present organised 
for the production of wealth. On every side, 
tradition and sentiment, rather than economic 
advantage, rule to-day as they have ruled for 
centuries ; ; and exercise upon the Indian masses 
a cumulative pressure as universally, crushing _ 
as it is commonly unrecognised... . Millions 
of Indians prefer to maintain a low standard 
of living with small exertion rather than to 
strive after a higher standard at a greater cost.. 
There are no prudential restraints upon an in- 
crease of the population which multiplies up to 
the very margin of bare subsistence until cala- 
mity intervenes.” These are among the general 
causes of Indian poverty ; but, in the opinion of 
the author, the poverty of India to- day is by 
no means as acute as it is commonly supposed 
to be., Wages still stand at the high level they 
attained at the close of the War, while prices 
are falling almost daily. The average income 
per head of the population has nearly doubled 
during. the last few years : for Madras, “it works 
out at a little over Rs. 100,” and for Bombay it 
“worss out at about Rs, 100 for urban localities 
[excluding Bombay city, where the income per 
head is much higher], and for rural localities at 
about Re.'75.” These figures are based on official 
estimates ; and even admitting them to be appro- 
ximately “correct, it is doubtful to what extent 
they may be accepted as representing an actual 
advance of national prosperity. Owing to the 
still prevailing high prices and low value of 
money, money income has gone up almost every- 
wherz ; while real income remains the same 


as before or even shows retrogression. 


Hiconouic Aspacr of tan [xpian Rice Exvout 
Trave: By 8. -A. Peltor B BUA. BL, of Bengal 
Ctuil Service. e . 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The book under review is an illustration of 
the danger latent in the handling of masses of 
statistics by even the most clever among ithe 
uninitiated. In the “Foreword”, the author 
says: “An attempt has been made in these 
pages to briefly present a few facts relating to 
the export of rice from India exclusive of 
Burmab.” But in the statistics and tables of 
rice export from India, given in the body of the 
book, the-figures for Burmah are always incladad ; 
though from the statistics of rice production 
they are scrupulously excluded. Whether this 
arrangement is intentional we do not know ; but 
it has enabled the author to prove, to his eniire 
satisfaction, that normally the production of 
rice in India is in defect of her requiremerts ; 
and that in these circumstances to permit large 
exports of rice from India (which in this case 
means chiefly Burmah) is suicidal policy. We 
agree with the author's view that in“ normal 
years there are probably no surplus stocks of 
rice in India proper available for export. after 
meeting the needs of domestic consumption; 
though there is a cosiderable surplus in Burmah. 
But his estimate that normal production of 
“vice in India proper is. approximately two 
million tons short of her actual requirements is 
- clearly untenable, as it is based on a number of 
unjustifiable assumptions. 
the author bases his conclusions being thus 
vitiated, no reliance can be placed upon the 
conclusions themselves. 

The analogy which the author draws be- 
tween India and France (“Foreword”) seems to 
be equally fallacious, Both being mainly agricul- 
tural countries, it is supposed that a polisy of 
protection is likely to be beneficial to both. 
Agricultural protection was adopted in France 
in the early nineties of the last century in order 
to safeguard her principal industry from the cut- 
throat competition of cheap agricultural produce 
of new countries. Indian agriculture dogs not 
require any similar protection against oatside 
competition. Prohibition or restriction of export 
of rice and other cereals will. not benefit Indian 
agriculturists, at least not directly. And it is 
not in their interest that such restriction is 
sought, but in the interest of consumers who 
want to reap the advantage of low prices. Such 
restriction of exports, in normal times, will 
probably defeat its own end by curtailing . the 
area under food crops. But at the same time the 
the duty of conserving the food supplies 
of the country in times of scarcity or famine 
must be recognised by all reasonable men. 

As to what form-the restriction of food 
exports in such abnormal times should assume 
there is a considerable difference of opinion. 
According tv the Indian Fiseal Commission, a 
temporary expurt duty will meet the ends of the 


The date upon which. 


del | 


case. But in recommending this course the 
Commissioners are clearly arguing against their 
own considered opinion, elsewhere expressed, 
that a protective duty, even if temporary in 


‘intention, has a tendency to become permanent 


in effect. Hence the author’s preference for 
Government control of food exports at such 
times—but Government acting on the advice of 
the legislature, as it did dutingthe years 1915-20 
—seems to be less open to objections. Mr. Zatif 
deserves well of his countrymen for drawing 
their attention to this vital guestion of the 


nations’ food supplies. 


Reais or To-pay: By Bernard Houghlon. 
Published by the Universal Book Mart, Madras. 

This is a collection of some two dozen short 
articles written for Indian Mewspapers by 
Bernarc Houghton, the political writer whose 
Indian sympathies have made him so well 
known. The author’s object ix writing these 
articles is indicated in the brief “Foreward” : 
“It has ever been my aim,” he says, “to make 
people see things as they really are. In every 
country the ruling classes conceal their funda- 
mental selfishness under a mist of cant and 
vague phrases and sonorous words. When the 
people learn to tear aside the mask and see the 
realities behind it, they have taken the first 
step tcwards freedom.” How distinctly this 
aim is kept in view will appear from the 
following passage culled at random: “The 
Moderates may say they co-operate with {be 
officials—in the same sense as the bullocks ina 
cart cc-cperate with the driver. They have to 
move in the way the officials Cirect exacczly as 
the bullocks have to move in the way tho driver 
directs. The bullocks may say ‘See how 
bravely we make the cart go, but the driyer 
smiles, for he knows that they are taking it as 
he wishes.” 

Evconomicus, 

Swan: Dayaxanpa Saraswati: Published by 
Arya Samaj, Calicut, Malabar. Pp. xxx1 1x81 
with a vortratt. Price 10 annas. 


Tt is acollection of essays, written by Dr 
Gokal Ghand, Mr. L. Dwarkedas, Mr. C. F 
Andrews, Mahatma Hans Raj, Sri Aravinda 
Ghosh, Principal T. L. Vaswani and Mr. A. Y 
Devis of America. 

The sub-title of the book is “A critica: 
Review of His Career together with a short Life 
Sketch.” _ 

Dayananda was born in 1824 and the book 


has been published to ‘celebrate his Birth 
Centenary. 

The book is appreciative. and worth 
reading. 


Manes Cu. Guosit 
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Peasant Proprierrorsuor ix Inptra By D. D. 
Patie. (Sinha Press, Comilla, Bengal. Price Rs. 3.) 


Professor Dvijadas Datta has written with 
sincerity and passion on the expropriation of the 
peasantry in India. Their original-and inalien- 
able rights in the soil and in the common 
meadow and pasturage have been over-riden 
in the interests of administrative convenience 
by the British Settlements. He proceeds to show 
how there has developed in consequence a socially 
useless class which has fatted on the peasantry, 
thereby impoverishing agriculture. 

The recent census has shown that in many 
provinces land is passing into the hands of a rent- 
receiving class and that agricultural labourers 
could not be maintained onthe soil. Such a 
situation is full of grave perils, and can only be 
remedied by a synthesis of peasant proprietorship 
and cooperative agricultural labour and barter. 
In Central and Eastern Europe there is witnessed 
to-day a silent revolution called the Green Rising 
as a result of which the crisis in rural economy 
has heen averted. In India we are face to 
fece with a similar crisis, and the recent 
agrariar legislation in the continent which has 
recreated smal] ownership and farming by break- 
ing up, or compulsorily purchasing the large 
estates, needs useful attention in our country. 
Scientific farming is rendered difficult, if not 
impassikle, on account of the fragmentation of 
holdings. On the other hand both the state and 
the lanclord being sleeping partners of the 

apduce, the land resources are not properly uti- 
jiged. In Germany, Poland, Roumania, etc, lands 
smaller than astandard area receive accre- 
tions in order to be economicul, while estates 
which are larger than the maximum legal size 
are parcelled out among small farmers. Without 
the reorganisation of holdings, agricultural labour 
conditions cannot be stabilised. It is for these 
reasons that we welcome this book as a contri- 
bution to the history of land distribution in 
India, The subject, indeed, demands much 
more serious attention, both among students 
and edministrators, than is given to it, for in 
Indie, more than in any other country, national 
life and property depend in the last analysis on 
the tenure and treatment of the land. 


Rapua Kaman MuKeRsEE, 


Ax Ouruse of THe Curisrran Farrn: By Rev. P. 
N. -F. Young, M.A. Published by the Christian 
Literature Society for India, Madras, Allahabad, 
etc. Pp. vt 86. Price as. four. 

It is a little pamphlet and it “does not pretend 
to do more than, in brief and simple outline, to 
state and explain what a modern Christian 
believes to be the essence of his faith, to clear 
up a few of the many misconceptions that. 
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prevail as to the meaning of Christianity...” 
as the author says in the preface. (The italics 
are ours). Those non-Christians, who would 
like to know the views and beliefs of an ordinary 
modern Christian in a concise treatise, would do 
well to read this booklet. But then, a warning,— 
the author as well as the present critic are aware 
“that many Christians ‘will differ widely from 
him (the author) on more than one point...” 


Waar We BElEve To-paAyY ABOUT THE OLD 
TrstauEent: By Rev. L. D. Weatherhead. Publish- 
ed by the Christian Literature Society for India, 
Pp. 86. Price as. four. 


There are many devout people (mostly 
amongst Christians) who believe in tradi- 
tional beliefs and theories of literal in- 
terpretation of the Bible. Thefe are many 
again (amongst non-Christians as well) 
who are puzzled by some of the problems, whieh 
beset the conscientious student of the Old Testa- 
ment. For {these latter, this booklet will be of 
much help ; and the bibliograply at the end will 
help the more critical or advanced student. 


Sapau Sunpar Srnch; Canrep or Gop: By 
Mrs. Arthur Parker. Published by the Christian 
Interature Soctety for India. Pp. xvi +144, with 
a frontispiece portract of the Sadhu. Price as. 
Ten. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh is a well-known figure 
in the Christian and also in the non-Christian 
world of to-day. He isa christian Sannyast, in 
the real sense of the term,and his devotion and 
love for his Master are also well-known. He 
has recently been touring round the world to 
relate his spiritual experiences. Those who are 
interested in the personality of the Sadhu will 
appreciate the volume. , 

P.D. 


BENGALI. 


Mouan-Supna : By Stva-ratan Mitra, Published 
by Kaliprasanna Nath, Ripon Idbrary, Dacca. Pp. 
8424314534115 with a portrait of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. Price Re 1-4. 


The name of the hook is Muhan-Sudha. The 
word ‘Mohan’ stands for ‘Ram Mohan’ and ‘Sudha’ 
means nectar, It is a selection from the Bengali 
works of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and contains also 
a short biography of the Raja and two essays, viz. 
—(i) Raja Rammohan and the Bengali Literature 
(originally published in ‘Pravasi’) and (ii) Raja 
Rammohan and Bankim Chandra (originally 
published in ‘Bangavani’). 


A useful publication. 
countrymen. 


Recommended to our 


Manes Cx. Guosn, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


MARATHI, 


Josep Mazzint: By Mr. S. A. Jogalekar, B.A., 
with a foreword by Mr. N. C. Kelker, B. A., EL. B. 
Publishers—Messrs. Ganesh Mahadeo §- Co. Girgaon, 
Bombay. Pages 324. Price Rs. 2. 


It is rather'a strange and inexplicable fact 
that since the life of Mazzini brilliantly written by 
Mr, Vinayak D. Sawarkar, recently released from 
the Yerrowda Jail, was suppressed by Govern- 
ment years ago, no attempt was made to wr-te in 
Marathi a biography of that great Italian patriot 
although the question of winning independence 
inside or outside the British Empire has been 
discussed more than once in the press and on the 
platform. The book under notice is therefore 
welcome. It is doubly welcome, because it is full 
of information culled from standard works on the 
subject, neatly arranged and interspersed with 
apt extracts from the writings of Mazzini. The 
author has nowhere allowed the exuberance of 
sentiment to override his judgement, and has 
rightly emphasised the merits ‘and demerits of 
the “Dreamer-Patriot of Italy’ as Mazzini is 
often called by Western writers. The first 50 
pages of the book are rather uninviting and tire- 
some reading, but succeeding chapters amply 
compensate t':e reader. The lack of a good index 
appended at the end or of a full and exhaustive 
list of contents given in the beginning of such 
books is a standing complaint against Marathi 
anthors. When will they realise the force and 
truth of it ? 


Rasutatya SaixsHana on Nationan Hpvcation : 
By Mr. D.V. Diwekar, B. A., with a foreword 
by Mr. N. C. Kelker, B. A., LL. B. Publisher—Ms. 
T. N. Pangal, Poona. Pages 186. Price Re. 1-4as. 


Mr. Diwekar has taken for the basis of his 
work Lala Lajput Rai’s excellent book on Nation- 
al Education and acquainted the Marathi-reading 
public with Lalaji’s valuable thoughts and sug- 
gestions. So far so good. But Mr. Diwekar 
went further and addedachapter at the end 
in which he disburdened his mind and found 
relief in condemning or rather abusing the 
action of those who advocated the boycott of 


Government schools and colleges, opened na- . 


tional institutions, and advised pupils to take 
up spinning and weaving in their course of 
instruction when Mr. Diwekar would have 
them to ponder over Burke’s ‘French Revo- 
lution’ or Paine’s ‘Rights of Man.’ ‘Sin of one 
man’, says he, ‘becomes the curse of alljmen.’ It 
is not hard to single out the one sinful man in 
the present case and the world will judge what 
right Mr. Diwekar has to call him the curse 
of India. Mr. Diwekar being a Swarajistis a 
follower of Mr. Das—another sinner accord- 
ing to Mr. Diwekar’s view in respect of the 


. 
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boycott of schools and colleges. Mr Diwekar 
seems tc hold that national institutions should 
be opened with the object of supplying 
deficiencies in the Government system. of eduea- 
tion rather than destroy that system alto- 
gether and build it anew. In this view many 


thinking people will surely concur. This view 
does not dispense with national schools 
altogether. On the contrary it emphasises their 


necessity so far at any rate as these institutions 
supply a real want. But how is this view of Mr. 
Diwekar to be reconciled with his express appro- 
val of the late Lokmanya’s dictum: ‘Only allow 
students to attend our public meetings and you 
may do whatever you like with them’, meaning 
thereby that public meetings can be an adequate 
substitute for national schools. The book has 
an appendage of a small pamphlet of 32 pages, 
in which ‘is given a chapter from the late Swami 
Vivekananda’s autobiography—a device used by 
the publisher to bring up the present volume to 
the standard size of volumes in the series. Ne- 
cessity brings together strange bed-fellows ! 


SHiveHanpuL: a poem by Mr. N. BR. More. 
Publisher—Mr. P.S. Shelar of Recdanda, Kolaba. 
Price as. 5. 


This is a ballad consisting of twelve stanzas, 
wherein the poet gives a graphic and vary touch- 
ing description of the immemorable exploits of 
Tanaji, a Maratha of indomitable courage and 
unexcelled bravery for whom Shiwaji Maharaja 
had the greatest admiration and love. 


Uvrsana Lawant ; By Mr. P. R. Nandurbar- 
kar. Price Raupee one. 


This is a translation in Marathi verse of some 
poetical pieces of the American poetess, Miss 
Ella Wheeler Willcox, on miscellaneous subjects. 
A good verse is often better than bad poetry and 
as a collection of good verses the present transla- 
tion is ‘welcome. The verses strongly appeal to 
reason and the simple words and the plain un- 
adorned and graceful style used to clothe high 
and nob‘e thoughts serve to heighten taeir lustre. 


V.G. Apres, 
TAMIL. 
Paxcnant Saratoga: By C. Subramania 
Barathi. Published by the Barathi Publishing 


House, Triplicane, Madras. Pp. 112+15. Price 
12 annas. : 


This small poem isin simple Ageval style. 
It deserves to be in the hands of every patriotic 
Tamilian. We find in it grand thoughts couched 
by the author in his usual inimitable way in 
simple and telling language. 

Description of the Pandavas as Aryans and 
the allusion to a Ramayanam incident in page 


Ades 


AG require either early correction or profatory 
explanation. : : 


Prapaxcra Trarat on Tne Progress or Max- 
KIND: By V. Suryanaraydna Sastri, Professor of 
flistory, Wesley College, Madras. Can be had of 
the author or S. V.V. Brothers c-o Curzon-§ Co. 
Mount Road, Madras. Pp. 170. Price paper cover 
12 canas. Stiff Cover Re. 1. Calico Binding 


Re. 1-4-0 . 
A very interesting primer of Sociology. 
, MADHAVAN. 
FRENCH. 
Crdxe : Rabindranath Tagore. Traduction 


du Bengali par Kalidas’ Nag et P. J. Jouve. 
Libratre Stock, Paris. (1923) 

The publication of Balaka—that marvellous 
collection of poems which count amongst the 
latest works of Rabindranath Tagore—has not 
come as a matter of astonishment to the friends 
and admirers of the Great Poet. Those who 
have the honour and privilege of meeting him 
in his hermitage of Santiniketan, those who 
have listened to his wonderful . voice which 
thrills with an ever-renewing inspiration, would 
not be surprised by this new masterpiece. But 
it is surely important to extend the circle of the 
privileged few so that such a treasure should not 
be guarded jealously and _ exclusively by those 
who understand the Bengali dialect. 

Thanks to the enterprise of M. M. Kalidas 
Nag and P, J. Jouve, the French-speaking 
public can pursue and admire now the effulgence 
of these new rays of glory ‘which go to add to 
the brilliant halo of the Poet. bel eos 

The overflowing lyrism which vitalises the 
poesy of Tagore, the miraculous touch of youth 
which gives to his accents a moving sincerity, 
the desire ta go farther, ever farther in 
the road, ever higher towards the summit, the 
will to face ceaselessly ever new combats, leaving 
shose who.lag behind, for“tears and lamentations” 
—all these traits would undoubtedly impress 
the French readers. They would make their 
own; the various selected pieces which are ani- 
matel by lyric inspiration and a romantic 
sensibility found only in their great and beloved 
poets. And.that new homage. of admiration 
offered to-the poet would redouble intoa spirit 
of thankfulness towards his translators.’ 

Up till now, the works of Tagore published 
in French were only translations from the 
English versions. Through that double trans- 
pos:tion the poems had lost a good deal of their 
brilliance and their inspiring quality. Mon. 
Kalidas Nag, who knows perfectly the richness 
and the subtle shades of the French language, 
-anderstood well the limitation of such transposi- 
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tion. Moreover havivg noted that there is a certain 
affinity between the Bengali and the French 
teniperament, Mon. Nag has succeeded in -repro-' 
ducing faithfully the thoughts of the one langu- 
age conserving the felicity of the other. With 
the help of his talented collaborator Mon. P. J. 
Jouve, one of the renowned French poets, 
Mon. Nag has brought out the first direct 
tanslation of a Bengali work into French. 

This translation, however, as has been 
explained in the text, is a translation in a large 
sense. It does not concern only with a word per 
word rendering common to dry philology. Even 
whilst following the original text line by line, 
the translators had struggled to render back 
fully the very inspiration of the Bengali poems 
without depriving them of their richness and 
their freedom. The result thus achieved by the 
translators, is quite remarkable. The audacity, 
the soaring quality and the fatasy of the Bengali 
verses have not been sacrificed; their music 
reverbrates through the highly expressive 
rhythmic ‘prose. It goes without saying that such 
a transposition, so faithful in spirit, so suggestive 
and evocating, would lead, from time to time 
to associations of word: unaccustomed, to im- 
ageries unexpected and audacious. But we are 
never shocked by them. Sometimes surprising, 
the transposition always seduces us at the 
end. 

Hence, not simply in the capacity of a friend 
but as a critic we wish and we predict for 
“Cygne” a superb success. 

_ Henry Sonus, 
Proressor, University or Potisns. 


KANARESE. 


.- DapaBrar Navaros Ano Sir JacapisH Caanpra 
Bosu : Published by the Saraswatt Bharat Bhakta 
Granthamala, Hubli. Crown 8vo. Price annas 4 
each, . 

he publishers are rendering a great service 
to the Kannada literature by publishing short 
biograp).ies of the great Indian patriots on the 
lines of Messrs. Ganesh & Co. of Madras. Both 
‘the sketches are written in simple Kannada, and 


deserve every encouragement from the reading 


public of Karnataka. We have however to 


draw the attention of the publishers to the 


colloquial style creeping here and there and the 


few grammatical deviations from the classical 
dJanguage. ; 


A Ssort Sxercn or Loxamanya: By Krishnarao 


‘Kalyanapurkar, “Mysore-—Demt 12 mo. pp. 86. 


Price annas 3. é 

-It is a collection of short articles published 
by the author in 1902 ina Canarese _weekly 
“Satyawadi”’, The author intends to devote the 


‘ 
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proceeds of the sale of the book to the flood 
relief in Mysore State- The language is simple 
and: chaste and maintains the characteristics 
of the classical Kannada. oe 

B.S. A. 


SANSKRIT. 


Buapa-Praxasixa, Chapter 1: By Sri Krishna 
Chandra. Pp. 124. Price One Rupee. 


It is a commentary on the first adhyaya of the 
Brahma Sutras (The Uttar Mimansa) written 
in lucid Sanskrit from the stand-point of the 
Ballabha-school. - 


Sri SusopHini 


High Oourt, Khakkar Buildings, C. P. Tank Road, 
Girgaon, Bombay. Pp. 152+10. Price Rs. 2. 


This book contains (i) seven chapters of the 
Bhagavatam (chaps, 50—56), (ii) the Nibandha 
by Ballabhacharya with a Commentary by 
Purushottama, (iii) the Subodhini—a com- 
mentary. on the text by Ballabhacharya, (iv) 
another Commentary called Vivarana-tippani 
by an unknown author, and (v) two alphabetical 
indexes of the verses of the books and an index 
of references. 


Well-edited and printed. 


Tur SacreD Booxs or tan Hinovs. Translated 
by various scholars.  Ldtted by Major B.D. 
Basu, I. M. 8. (Retired) and published by Dr. 
Sudhindranath Basu, M.B., at the Fanint 
Office, Bhuvaneswart Asrama, Bahadurganj, 
Allahabad. Annual subscription inland Rs. 18. 

Volume XXVI, Part € (August—December : 
Nos. 170-—174), The Devi-Bhagavatam translated 
by Swan Vijnanananda. Pp. 4+ VIII+897— 
1192. 


This part contains the remaining portion of 
the 23rd chapter of the ninth book and alse the 
remaining chapters of the book and books X, 
XI and XII of Devi-Bhagavatam. The transla- 
tion of the whole book is now completed. 

The book contains an introduction (pp. i— 
viii). : 


Mauers Cu. Guosu. 


, GUJARATI. 
Narsina Menta-nu Axuyan : Edited by Hira- 
lal T. Parekh, B.A., printed at the Diamond 


Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. 
Pp. 114. Price 6-8-0 (1928). 


Narsinh Mehta, one of ihe oldest poets of 
Gujarat, met with several remarkable incidents 


war a 


: By Ballabhacharya. Pub- - 
lished by Mulachandra Tulsidas Teltvala, Vakil,- 


. 
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in life in the nature of miracles. They have 
been poetised by an old poet. The introduc- 
tion written by the editor is well considered, 


Pap-Patn: Selections from Gujarati Poetry, 
Part I By Keshavlal Harshadrat Dhruva, B. A. 
and D. P. Derasari, Bar-at-law. Published by 
Macmillan § Co., Bombay, printed at the Gujarati 
Printing Press, Bombay. Paper cover. Pp. 77, 
Price 0-8-0 (1923). 

Selesztions from the poetry of five Gujarati 
poets, with explanatory notes from the pen of 
two acknowledged Gujarati scholars, would be 
a book whith would leave very I:ttle to be 
desired. The point of view with which the 

ets wrote their poetry. is sought to be placed 
before the student. 


SuetH Kr Suetan? By Gopaljz Odhavjt of 
Bhavnagar, printed at the Saraswart Printing 
Press, Bhavnagar. Paper cover. Pp. 214. Price 
As. 0-8-0 (19232 ). 8 : 

Short stories illustrating the tyranny of 
capital over labour, i. e. a master over his 
servant, are to-be found in this beok. They 
convey < much-desired lesson. 


Axuvt JtBan Dort or the way io bezome long- 
lived: By Chandulal Lallubhat Gordhandas, 
printed ct the Gandiv Printing Press, Surat. Thick 
card boa-d: Pp. 202. Price Re. 1 ( 1928 ). 

The author is a retired Government servant, 
He came in’ contact with Mabatme Nijbodha 
Swarup, the polyglot Swami and through him ac- 


_ quired certain recipes, which, if followed pro- 


perly, tend to increase human life. The chief of 
them is judicious fasting. Besides this, other 
very simple remedies, with and withont the use 
of household drugs, are suggested anc the book 
is altogether an interesting collection. ~ 


Bau-Varta ( Part II): By Gijubhet, printed 
at the Saraswat Printing Press, Bhavnagar. Paper 
cover. Pp. 92. Price-Re.1. (1928). 

These are charming short stories meant to 
interest growing children ; along with the book 
is furnished a brochure which is addreesed to the 
story-teller and teaches him the theoretical 
and practical side of story-telling. 


Dasavanti-Owaritra: By Mahashenkar So- 
meshwar Pathak. Printed at the Navjivan Print- 
ing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Ulustrated. 
Pp. 75. Price 0-7-0 (1923). 

The life of Damayanti is told in the writer's 
own words, and a moral drawn from it, viz. 
that readers should learn a lesson—not t gamble, 
and abstain from other evil practices. 

Surt Navsata Cuarirra, Part ID: By Sri 
Dattatraya Buva. Printed at the Shantar Print- 
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ing Press, Surat. Thick card board. Pp. 842. Price 
Its, 2-4-0. (1928). 


The first part of this book has already been 
noticed. The interest created by that volume in 


the life of the Head of Gorakmadhi in the _ 


Junagadh State is kept up in this part also. 


Grina Jivan xt Suxparata: By Keshavprasad 
Chhotalal Desai, B. A. DL. B. Printed at the 
Union Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. 
#p..69. Price As. 0-4-0 (1928). ; 

Happiness in married life, is the theme of this 
small essay. Advice is given as well as 
practical instances quoted to show how a wile 
can make her home happy and bright, contented 
and exemplary. If the ideal, which the writer 


pleads for, can be had, every household would ° 


be happy. 


’ Hrrpaya Duwanl’: 
Dharmaj. Printed at 
Press, Baroda. Paper cover. 
As. 0-8-0 (1928), 

The mythical love story of Shivaji and Prin- 
cess Zéb-un-nessa and the mythological story of 
Aniruddha and Usha are poetised. A lot of en- 
thusiasm is shown in the composion. 


By Govind H. Patel of 
the Pratapbijay Printing 
Pp. 68. Price 


’ Divya Jyott: ‘By Dhanshankar Hirashankar 
Pripatht.. Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Paper covér. Pp. 287. Price Re. 1-8-0 
(1928). : ; 

The author is an advocate of Love Marriage 
(#4 WT) and illustrates his thesis -by a novel, 
written to suif the. modern phase of our sociéty. 
Some illustrious couplés of our mythological. 
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period, according to him, contracted such mar- 
riage, and he asks for an approval and continu- 
ance of that vogue. 


KRISHNACHANDRODAYA CurTrakaTHA: By Shah 
Fulchand Jhaverdas of Nadiad. | 


This is a small book containing ‘a life cf 
Krishna, illustrated with pictures. 


Samupra-Kanpe SMAsana-VatRacya : By 


Nanuram Premji Pandya, B.A. 


This is also a very small book containing 
verses, on the lines of Gray’s Hlegy, inspired 
by the sight of a burning ground on the 
sea-shore. 


Asrra-Kritt : 
Sahitya Sabha. 

This book contains verses written by de- 
ceased Ajit, a young man with great aspirations, 
who had devoted himself to national education. 


By 


Published by the Vile Parle 


(1) Nrm-Daarma or Duarma-Nirt : 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. 


(2) Batax-nu Staan: By Teachers of Infants. 

(8) Baneno-ne Ex Patra: By Kishorilal G. 
Mashruvala. : : : 

These are three pamphlets published by the 
local Bhagini Samaj, which is working for the 
betterment of women. 


Mouxut. This is the second edition of a 
book containing stories written by little children, 
only very recently noticed. It is gratifying to 
see that a second edition has been called for so 


soon. 
K. M. J. 





— STUDIES IN THE SCULPTURE OF BENGAL 
tes. OFS sa Sa 


Siayine or THE ScEPTIc. . 


HE stories of Indian Mythology about 
T the. victories of good over evil are of 
three principal types,—(i) a victory by 
conversion, (ii) a victory by destruction, and 
(iii) a victory by moral subjugation, with 
numerous sub-divisions in each, according to 
she methods employed to achieve the 
particular end,* : 


* That this was also the political ideal 
may be noticed in the account ‘of the conquests 


The story of the Boar-incarnation of 


_Visnu falls accordingly under the first, with 


the use of force with a restraint, so as not 
to crush the enemy to death but to convert 
him into an admirer. The story of the 


of Raghu in the Raghuvangsam of Kalidasa ; 
in the Allahabad pillar-inscription, recounting 
the conquests of Samudra Gupta; and in the. 
copper-plate grants, eulogising the conquests 
of Dharmapala, the lord of Ganda. 


STUDIES IN THE SCULPTURE OF BENGAL 


Man-lion incarnation of Visnu falls, on the 


other hand, under the second, with the use = 


of unrestrained force, in a fight to the finish. 
The story of the Buddha-incarnation of Visnu 
falls under the third, without the display of 
any physical force ,—the.victory over Mara, 

_ the Evil One, being secured by -moral 
discipline alone. a 

Visnu in his man-lion incarnation is an 
old conception, for which was prescribed a 
purely conventional form, combining a re- 
lentless ferocity with an unmitigated hide- 
ousness, striking terror by the abnormal 
method of destruction, which might justly 
arouse a natural sympathy for the victim. 
Herein the art of Bengal found its own,— 
a truly human interest,—which induced the 
artist to display greater skill in modelling 
the arrogant but fallen king, helplessly 
killed in the midst of his royal court, 
before a single sword could be drawn in the 
defence of his injured dignity ! 

The story is not devoid of such pathos of 
ts own. King Hiranyakasipu the father, 
a sceptic, intolerant of the worship of Hari, 
had an infant son Prahlad, devoted to 

Him, whose very name used to throw the 

father into a frenzy. When all methods of 

correction had failed one after another, 
methods which the infant could never have 
been able to frustrate with his unaided 
strength, the father demanded to know 
where was Hari. “Here, there, every- 
where,” was tke laconic reply of the son. 
Pointing disdainfully to a crystal pillar 
in the Hall of Audience, the father wanted 
to know if Hari was also there, if he was 
everywhere in the world, ‘he son replying 
in the affirmative, the irritated father kicked 
- high at the pillar, and lo! and behold! the 
Man-lion came out of its top, filling the air 
with his deafening roar, lifting up the king 
and tearing open his bowels, killing him on 
the spot ina twinkling of the eye before he 
could draw his sword fully out of its scabbard 
or before any one could regain self-possession 
after the sudden bursting open of the pillar. 

Mythology aimed at preaching a lesson of 

warning that thus would perish all who 
~>yentured to deny the god. 

Figure 1 represents a partly mutilated 
image, discovered in Varendra, which, how- 
ever, shows clearly the several stages culmi- 
nating in the slaying of the sceptie king. 
The infant son, bewildered yet firm in his 


\ 
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faith, stands in a corner near the crystal pil- 
lar, the fretful father kieks at it, and the 
head of the Man-lion appears above the top 
of the pillar; in the next stage the king is 
rolled up and trodden down ; and in the next, 
killed in the particular way. 

The complex nature of this story demand- 
ed a plastic representation of every limk, and 
the manifestation of different sentiments, 
actuating the conduct of the different persons 
concerned,—the son, the father, and Visnu. 
The problem was by no means an easy one 
for artistic solution. 





Nrisimha-Avatara (Fig. 1) 


The lesson of the story was undoubtedly 
the chief feature to be prominently brought’ 
out by the chisel. It was a salutary warning 
sought to be preached with the help of an 
event actual or imaginary. It could be 
achieved in two ways,—by a display of the 
spirit of vindictiveness, as an outcome of 
honest indignation, as well as by that of an 
inevitable pathos of the catastrophe, which 
mnst unavoidably overtake all arrogant 
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scepticism. The Sculpture of Bengal select- 
ed the latter course. “Hate Sin, but love 
the Sinner”, appears to have been the motto, 
which unconsciously guided the genius of the 
artist, So this scene was clothed with 
a genume human interest, which put the 
hideousness of the Man-lion incarnation into 
the back-ground, and rivetted first attention 
of whosoever may chance to look to 
the dire punishment of the unfortunate 

rit. His royal dignity, cast first into 
the dust, and then thrown to the winds, his 
well-nourished body, dressed in costly 
costume, and bedecked with jewelled orna- 
ments, received careful artistic treatment 
even to the minutest details, as if to cry with 
a sigh— — : 

“Tf thou beest He, but O how fallen !” 

Here, as in every specimen, we see the 
man behind the stone, behind all conventions 
of art, and behind the fantastic stories 
woven by mythology. In him we see the 
culture of his age, the philosophy of his 

_ dreams, and the secret of his faith in the 
mastery of Mind over Matter. The sculp- 
ture of Bengal developed its special feature 

_ on these lines with no uncertain hand of a 
hesitating novice in the art. 

_ Although we do not know the beginning 

_ of his pursuits in sculpture in stone, we may 

_ fairly presume that the Bengali was a model- 
lor by birth ; for clay supplied him with a 
material ready’ at his door to satisfy his 
artistic craving with ease. 
material with which he built his forts ; 
clay was the mortar for buildings, construct- 
ed with bricks of clay burnt in the kiln ; 

_ clay was the plaster, which covered the 
mat-walls of his domestic huts ; and it was 
the clay again with which he made the 
images for his worship, by superimposition 
upon a skeleton of straw. In adopting the 
clay-stone for sculpture, the task was one of 
revealing well-modelled features, by a process 
of elimination of unnecessary: material. 

This modelling came to be done to per- 
fection in the case of the most prominent 
elements through which the Sculpture of 
Bengal sought to proclaim its interpretation 
of the conventional forms of mythology. 
The text was left untouched ; but it was 
_ illumined in every case with a gloss peculiar 
to the genius of the people ; and a special 
ere manifested itself with clearness in 
this. . 


Clay was the~ 
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It was a casein point with the general 
trend of Bengali character of the age, which 
aspired in every respect to rise above that of 
the people in the rest of India. In politics 
the people had established their supremacy, 
and secured the peace of their homeland by 
extending their influence over all the neigh- 
bouring territories, thrashing the hordes of 
the Utkalas, robbing the Hunas of their pride, 
and curbing the arrogance of the lords of 
Dravida and Gurjara, which were engraved 
as facts of history in inscriptions on a 
Gadura-pillar, still standing in situ in the 
heart of Varendra.* Sandhyakara, the 
patriotic poet of the last days of this glorious 
epoch, claimed for his motherland a super- 
iority m achievements of no mean order,— 
which are said to have put into shade the 
artistic taste of the south, made the splen- 
dour of the Lata country turbid, the jurisdic- 


‘tion of the kingdom of Kanouj a mere skele- 


ton, and the avaricious look of Karnata upon 
the rich plains of Bengal downcast.t 

Such was Bengal of old when her sculp- 
ture came to life-—and it came naturally 
enough to partake of the chief features of 
the character of her people. A specimen of 
sculpture alone cannot, therefore, help us 
to understand the full import of the per- 
formance. It is a document more authentic © 
than many a written record of the past ; but 
it awaits a correct decipherment, and an 
appropriate interpretation, before its full 
import can be rendered accessible to all, 

A correct estimate of the value of the sculp- 
ture of Bengal demands a careful comparison 
with the specimens produced by other schools 
of art, A reference to the specimen of an image ~ 
of the Man-lion incarnation of Visnu (Figure 
2) from Allahabad will show at a glance the 
difference in the conception as well as the 
execution of the subject supplied by a com- 
mon mythology. We miss here the. human 
pathos altogether, find in its place a rough 


* gaalfaiamage yazan 
aatad-sfag-Ue taa-0e | 
walon far trates tt 
ats w theca te faa aalara | 

Gauda-lekhamala, p. 74. 

+ anauiagaatfa’ afasazafea’ | 

aaltanete quale wad wafaaaaty a 
3 Ramacharitam. 


on A 
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representation of the myth, with hardly any 
interpretation of human interest suggested 
by the artist, as we notice in the sculpture 
of Bengal. It shows merely the hideous 
method of killing with hideous exultation 
displayed by a rough representation of the 
hedious man-lion form, more animal ‘than 
human, 

The development of art was not left to 
mere chance, or allowed to be guided and 
controlled by the caprice of any individual, 

aspiring to be distinguished asa Master. It 


Nrisimha-Avatara (Fig. 2) 


__ had to follow a line, already rendered well- 
‘ablished by time-honourd Sastras, and to 
*k out an advancement under the leading 
ing of an aesthetic code, entirely by dint 
a persevering endeavour to reveal the in- 

indications of the same. It had to 

ch onward with the march of general 
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culture of the age, and its literary exhibi- 
tions of refinement and taste. A tendency 
to string together suitable words, capable of 
bearing more than one meaning, had already 
introduced Paronomasia as the favourite style 
of poetic composition ; according to which 
every verse used to be endowed with more 
than one interpretation, all equally harmoni- 
sed with the words employed in its composi- 
tion, Mythology also came in this way to 
yield twc lessons, one for the vulgar, and 
another for the cultured society ; one adher- 
ing to the form, and the other aspiring to 
reveal the spirit. This tendency was also 
extended to architecture, which adopted 
technical terms such as sikhara, griva, kan- 
tha, jangha, etc., for its various members, to 
establish a comparison with the human form, 
so as tointerpret the temple as the outer 
material body of the deity in which resided 
the visible image as its soul, and the invisi- 
ble spirit of the image as the great soul of 
the Universe, introducing into the rituals a 
necessary prescription of offering worship 
first to the temple and its door, before any 
worship was made to the image enshrined in 
its inner chamber on the throne.* The 
practice of pradakshina (cireumambulation) is 
connected with this conception. 


Art-psychology thus came gradually to 
indulge ina refined classification and inter- 
dependence of human sentiments, allegoric- 
ally termed as Rasas, pervading the system 
as a fluid. These sentiments, nine in number, 
were cal_ed Sringara (Resplendent), Hasyam 
(Hilariocs), Raudra (Relentless), Karuna 
{Melancholy), Vira (Heroic), Adbhuta 
(Wonderful), Vibhatsa (Loathsome’, Bhaya- 
naka (Terrible’, and Santa (Peaceful). The 
Resplendent was supposed to generate the 
Hilarious ; the Kelentless the Melanchely ; 
the Heroic the Wonderful; the Loathsome 


* Tke Haribhakti-vilasa quotes from the 


Hayasirshapancharatram an old _ description, 
which invests a temple with all the character- 
istics of a iving human frame. Thus,— 

wae ae eae afaaa’ fade 2 | 

WAAAT HA AAT AE AZ AC HAT | 

fata w faufed aaa asa HT | 

awe aofafe aa qar Fat fanaa |) 

Toe que F am S41 aftatfa ay | 

a@ art wage wfaat aa saa | 
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the Terrible ; while an unperturbed senti- 
ment constituted the Peaceful. * Accord- 
ing to this conception, all compositions, 
literary or artistic, were required to conform 
to the above-mentioned well-established laws 
of expressiveness, 

The man-lion incarnation of Visnu came 
gradually to display all these sentiments, 
except the Peaceful, the Resplendent, and 
the Hilarious which had no place in this 
particalar subject-matter. The heroic kick 
at the crystal pillar led to the wonder of all 
by the sudden and unforeseen advent of the 


* ayrfe at gee Ueie at ow: | 
es rN . a 
Te Fiz Mata ale Thre are Haas: || 


—Natyasastram of Bharata. 
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head of the man-lion on the top ; the relent- 
less trampling down of the sceptic king gave 
rise to the sentiment of Melancholy, displayed 
by all his overpowered features ;—and 
the ultimate loathsome slaying culminated 
in an unalloyed sentiment of ‘the terrible. 
The display of so many different sentiments 
in a single composition, poetically described 
as the outcome of mere playfulness of Visnu, 
set before the artist a problem which was as 
complicated as it was difficult to be handled 
with ordinary artistic skill. Herein lies a 
special feature of the sculpture of Bengal, 
which has yet to be studied before it can be 
properly appreciated, and adequately inter- 
preted. 


A. K. MAITRA. 


GLEANINGS 


Photos Sent Through Air By Radio 
_ Or Over Wire 

Flashed through the air just as the radio 

broadcasts songs or stories, or dispatches over 

wires as messages are relayed by telegraph, 

phetographs of important events or of criminals 





Photos sent by Radio or over Wire. Picture 
at Right, as It Appeared after Being 
Flashed through the Air by Radio, 
and at Left, as It Originally Ap- 
peared. The Apparatus Used 
Is Shown in Center 


and their signatures or fingerprints may be sent 
hundreds of miles and.exactly reproduced on an 
instrument perfected by an Yankee newspaper 
man. ‘The apparatus consists of two identical 


machines closely resembling radio sets, one for 
transmitting and the other for receiving. A 
zine or copper print is prepared from the photo- 
graph, the lines running from left to right. 
This is placed on the cylinder of the sending 
machine, made to revolve, and a needle passing 
over the surface opens and breaks an electric 
circuit. These impulses, flashed over a wire or 
broadcast through the air, are recorded on the 
receiving instrument, which has a - cylinder 
revolving at-exactly the same speed as that of 
the transmitter. The impressions are traced on 
chemically treated paper so that an exact 
duplicate of the original plate is obtained. The 
outfit is portable and has been used to send photo- 
graphs 900 to 1,000 miles by radio and nearly 
400 miles by wire. 


——— 


Germany’s Clocks Are Set By 
Wireless 


Regulating all the clocks of the nation by 
wireless and with the aid of but a single station, 
is the aim of a German institution which has 
established two experimental structures,  (Lomm 
of these is near Berlin and the other is locate( 
distance, on the summit of a high mount 
Twice every day the time signal is broad 
for the benefit of government offices, railrg 
industries, individuals, and ships anurenel 
the coast. 


GLEANINGS 


A special law prohibits any other radio 
station in the country from operating during 
the period of seven minutes required by the 
regulating broadcaster to complete its work. 


All other wireless traflic is interrupted and the - 


paths of the air reserved for the time*corrector. 
Five different signals are sent out, beginning 
at.12:55 o'clock, midday. Each of the first four 
occupies about a minute, being the same sign 
repeated for that length of time. When the 
59th minute arrives, the correcting code is 
released and lasts until the expiration of the 
hour, 





Setting Natioa’s Clocks by Wireless. 
Aerial, Receiver, and Regulator that Compose 
Part Wireless System for Setting 
.Nation’s Clocks 


Schools have been opened for -watchmakers, 
wherein they can learn the meaning of the 


codes and the manner in which 
to be used in the adjustment of clocks and 
watches. They also receive training in the 
construction and upkeep of the radio apparatus 
employed to send and receive the messages. 


they are 





Radio Set For Police Alarm Strapped 
To “Cop’s” Back ; 

Wireless sets are carried by policemen in 
parts of Germany by which they can receive 
alarms and orders sent out by radio from head- 





German Policeman Equipped with Wireless 
Set to Receive Alarms and Orders from 
Headquarters 


quarters. The aerial is fastened to the officer's 
back by shoulder straps and the receivers are 
held close enough to his ears so that he can hear 
any message or signal. broadcast. The box is 
suspended across the man’s chest within easy 
reach of his hands. This arrangement permits 
a hasty mobilization of the guardians of peace 
in case of trouble. 


Ice Still “Grown” On Ponds Is Now 
Harvested by Machines 


Harvested with powerful motor or horse- 
drawn saws and packed by machinery in huge 
storehous2s, some 24,000,000 tons cf natural ice 
are cut each year in the United States for com- 
mercial purposes. me 

Little of this vast amount is seen. im eity 
delivery wagons, the clear, even cakes of the 
artificial product being preferred nearly every- 
where, and it is estimated that more than 
29,000,000 tons of manufactured ice were con- 
sumed last year, representing considerably: 
more than half of the nation’s ice bill of appro: 
ximately two hundred and fifty million dellars, 

It is estimated ‘that more than 40 per 
cent of the total natural-ice harvest is done 
with power apparatus, practically every field 
that produces 600 tons or more having motor 
saws and power-driven elevators to hoist thé 
cakes to the store-houses. 
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As soon as the ice is thick enough to support 
the weight of men and scrapers, snow that may 
have fallen is removed. The ice is kept cleared 
after every storm so that it will “grow’—a 
protecting blanket of snow preventing it from 
reaching a desirable thickness. 


The clearest, thickest, and best ice is near . 


the center of the lake or pond where weeds have 
not accumulated and where the edges have not 
broken or rotted. A canal or sluiceway is cut 
out either with hand saws or with special 





Long, Sharp-Toothed Saws Drawn by Horses 
or Propelled with Motors Cut the Ice into 
Narrow Strips after the Snow Has. 

Been Scraped Away 


machinery, the worthless ice being sunk or 
thrown aside. Then with long, horse-drawn 
saws, or with. rapidly moving motor-driven 
machines, the ice is cut into strips. In large 
fields these are divided into 100-foot lengths 
and steered along the sluiceways by skilled men 
armed with pike poles who ride the “floats” in 
much the same way as loggers man huge. saw 
logs in the forests. 

A gang saw run on a shaft at the elevator 
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a 





Workers Pushing the Ice with Sharp 
Pike Poles 


cuts the floats into blocks of storage size. As 
the pieces are pulled ont of the water and into 
the house on an endleés-belt arrangement, a 
planer shaves off the surface or top ice and gives 
the cakes a corrugated top so they will not 
stick together and may be removed without 
breaking. This process also insures a level 
floor in the storerooms, an important factor in 
large houses. 

Modern storage plants have insulated walls, 
floors, and ceilings and are designed on strict 
engineering principles. No saw-dust is used 
between the cakes, as it has been found that 
this substance within eight or nine years, rots 
the walls of the house and makes it unfit for 
use. A light covering of hay or a few layers 
of building paper are spread over the tops of 
the cakes and they are preserved perfectly. 
One hnge storage house in New York holds 
more than 20,000 tons. It is so carefully built 
and packed each year that the loss from shrink- 
age of the cakes is negligible. 

Motor-driven apparatus is especially economic- 
al in large baryests. Twenty reports on 
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A Canel Cut through Ice 


the performance of power saws showed that 
they had effected a total saving of $23,000 in a 
harvest of 400,0(0 tons, each of them cutting 
1,250 tons aday. The expense of men and 
teams needed before was thus eliminated. - 
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Wonder Firs 


With pruning-hook and hedge-shears, lands- 
cape gardeners have changed the dwarf firs 
planted by Cortes, the conqueror, near Mexico 
City, into carved figures, arcades, bridge pillars 
and columns of foliage that rival the sculptured 
beauty cf granite or marble. The dense cover- 
ing of the evergreens has lent itself admirably 
to the purposes of the artist, and, with a pre- 





Firs Cut Into Pillars 


mathematical, the interlacing 
branches of whole rows of trees have been 
transformed into veritable. crossbeams of jade 
that run the entire length of the park and seem 
to be supported by the tree trunks whose 
emerald tracery has also takenon the same 
form and dimensions, making them resemble 
giant green pillars. Farther along is a perfect 
line of arches forming a connected whole and 
resembling an old Roman aqueduct, and in 
every taing except height, and inthe near dist- 
ance stands a long file of inverted evergreen hearts 
reaching toward the sky. 


cision almost 





Fir-Bridge 





Well-cut Firs 


Mystery Mansion Found in 
“Spook Palace” 


Containing 144 ‘known rooms and _ repre- 
senting an estimated total cost of close to §5,000, 
800, “Spook Palace,” a weird structure in 
California, is believed to be one of the largest, 
and probably the most complicated, private 
residences in the world. 

Inspection of the marvelous house by experts 
after it has been thrown open for the benefit of 
the public recently, disclosed the fact that the 
builder sought to conceal as many rooms as 
possible from the eye of the ordinary observer. 
For instance, there are more thau 2,000 doors 
in the building. About 10,000 windows requir- 


ing 15,000 panes of glass open out of the walls. - 


Other materials used in its construction have 
been found to be the very best that could be 
cured. 

According to reports, this sumptuous man- 
sion was erected bya wealthy woman who 
gave little thought to expense in carrying out 
her ideas. She is said to have become possessed 
of the belief that when the building, which was 
her home, was completed, she would die. That 
was over 39 years ago. And until her death 
recently, the rasping of saws and the pound- 
‘ing of hammers had not ceased during that 
period of time. 
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Every working day for almost two score years, 
a force of about a dozen artisans plied their trades 
in not only constructing new parts to the 
house, but in tearing out old sections as well, 
and rebuilding them in keeping with the wishes 
of the owner. 

There are so many intricate, winding, and 
bewildering corridors that a stranger passing 
through the building is in danger of becoming 
lost in their maze. For the henefit of the guides 
arrows are painted on the floors pointing the 
way out. The puzzle is furthered by huudreds 
of balconies, large and small, which invariably 






View of 
the “Spook 
Palace”’— 
appearing 
like a Vill- & 
age ©. 





Another view of the “Spook Palace” 


open out from the wriggly stairs. These 
landings are usually found in pairs, but some- 
times in larger groups. They were built by 
expert cabinet makers who used the finest of 
woods. 

All rooms are gorgeously furnished in a wild 
assortment of things both ugly and beautiful, 
and asfound with the rest of the equipment 
are hung with gold and silver-plated fixtures. 
Fireproof vaults and burglar-proof safes are 
hidden about to accommodate valuable trappings 
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and silver service plate. A magnificent pipe 
organ stands in the main dining and ball- room 
which measures 20 by 40 feet and is finished 
in delicately carved wood work. 

The front door, which is said to be worth 
as much as an ordinary house, is believed to 
have been opened only three times during the 
owner’s residence there. 


A Brother of The Strange Beasts 
Before Adam 


Tue Latest Style Trunk, used on the island 
of Guadalupe by some inhabitants, is bright 


geranium pink and made corrugated. I[t is a 
well-made trunk, waterproof, is flexible, and 
is used exclusively by all up-to-date elephant- 
seals. No well-brought-up elephant-seal could 
afford to be without one, as “it is not done,” and 
he would be stamped at once as being’ only an 
ordinary 3eal. Then, too, ifina sportive mood, 
the elephant-seal can place his trunk in his mouth, 
blow up the end of it like a toy balloon, and 
then add asnore or trumpet-call, which is a much 
more uncanny sound than the usual seal can 
make. This trunk is easy to transport. costs no 


express, and is strictly home-grown, for it grows 
on the el2phant-seal himself, and the island of 





The Elephant Seals on Guadalupe Island, undisturbed while the explorers walk 
among them and photograph them at close range 





“What's the Hurry !” 
Judging from the expression on his face 
that is what this portly elephant-seal~ 
says to himself, as he slowly 
emerges from, the water 





The Subtle Siren Call of the Elephani-Seal. 
Here are two elephant-seals making sheir 
weird trumpet calls, with noses blown 


fn. of air and trunks rolled 


into their months 
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| Guadalupe is the only place in the Northern 


Hemisphere where the elephant-seal may be 


-found.. Guadalupe lies 200 miles southwest of 
San Diego, California, and is about twenty miles 


long, and six miles wide. It isa voleanic forma- 
tion, and, is a dreary place, a rocky waste, 
inhabited by strange forms of animal life, 


rapidly becoming extinct. 


Guadalupe is the sole remaining home of the 
only remnant of a herd of elephant-seals in the 


| Northern Hemisphere. 


The animals were at cne time widely distribu- 
ted and abundant on many of the remote islands 


ofthe Antarctic region; but the whalers soon 


| could be obtained from each carcass. 


Earned that a fair quantity and quality of oil 
So the 


slaughter began, and ended only. when. the 


= 


Rat cot uae RPE 


a 


Lary 


species was commercially exterminated. 
~ More than once it was thought that the last 
living representative of the species had. heen 


Killed, but fate has dealt moré favorably with. 


#% than with the fur seals ; each time a. nuclets:. 


Sa. 
= 
Mire 


_of its shores. 
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escaped to rebuild the herd. If vandals and 
and unscrupulous hunters can be prevented from 
raiding the rookery, the species can be preserved 
indefinitely. ' 

President’ Obregon, of Mexico, almost 
immediately has declared Guadalupe Island a 
government reservation. Unauthorized landing 


-is now prohibited and ‘no elephant-seal or fur 


seal can be killed or molested within three miles 
Heavy penalties have been fixt for 
violation of the protective measures. 


The swift movement of the so-called “jazz 
age” bas no disturbing effect on an elephant-seal. 
Life, to him, is one long placid period of rest. 


The animals look as if.they were dead. They 


‘show not -the. slightest agitation,, and allow 


themselves to be slapped on the back, jumped 
over, and photographed at close range. It is this 


‘absence of any fear of man that. make them an 


easy prey tothe whalers who hunt them for 
their‘oil. : ; E 


rr 
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By SANTA CHATTERJEE. 


7 
T was nearly eleven o'clock at night. As 
Karuna and the others got off the car and 
were entering the house, the tenements 
on all sides loomed in the dark like rows of © 


tall skeletons with not a hint of life in:them. 


The nearly paintless, one-time green .and 
always dusty windows were closed; no ‘one 
- could guess what lay behind the blackened 
walls on which the plaster stayed: but in 


stray patches; economy’ of.oil had turned 


out all the lamps, and where any lingered 
in some lonely fourth-storey window, the 


faint glimmer only added. to the ghastliness 


of the effect like the lifeless grin on the 


face of a corpse. And the fatigued voice of a 


_ few tired poor students under the tyranny 


= wi 


of impending examinations could be heard. 
lt was like the voice of anguish. 
The huge tenement in which Karuna and 


_ her people lived appeared asif all the dark-. 


ness had been taken out of Hades and piled 
in one solid silent heap. In that, 
solid pile of silence and darkness weighing 


* 


on her mind, her own footsteps, the 
voice of the brother and the sister and ~ 
the sounds of joyfulness from Ronu 
struck Karuna as out of tune and strange. 
Ronu clapped his hands ashe descended from 
the car and said, “Oh, Didi, 1 did have a good 
feast !. To Karuna his laughter sounded 
like a joyful song ata place of cremation, 
She felt as if the cracks in the old walls 
were frowning at.the child’s inconsiderate 
mirth. _ piaees  y 

Karuna found the door bolted from inside. 
She felt extremely shy that night to wake 
up the sleeping house with her knocking, 
as if.she were returning after enjoying some- ~ 
thing forbidden and should, like a thief, feel _ 
grateful if the doors would kide her shame 
before the curious eyes of the less fortunate 
got a chance to rebuke her. = eri 

Ronu knocked hard at the door. Two 
minutes passed, but there was no answer. 
Ronu shouted, “Open the door!” Karuna 
rebuked him in a low voice, “Ob, don’t 
shriek like | that,” - Aruna commented in 
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vexation, “Yes, and how iong do you want to 
remain standing in this narrow and dark 
lane ?? Ronu began to shake the door 
violently with both hands. Some one res- 
ponded ina sleepy and feeble voice, “= am 
opening.” 
The wooden bar, which bolted the door 
from inside, had one end of a length of-rope 
attached to it. The other end of the rope 
was kept tied to the railing of the top floor 
verandah. Whenever people knocked for 
any occupant of any storey, a tug at the 
rope opened the door. With a deafening 
crash the bolt dropped on being pulled off 
its catch. Kverything was dark inside the 
house also. Ronu shouted, “Show us a 
lamp.” The house was so silent thai one 
could hear when a match was struck upsiairs. 


. ‘lrinikanta beld out a lamp over the railing 


’ everywhere. 


on the verandah on their floor. The steps 
on the stairease had got hollowed and worn 
out in the middle on account of long use The 
three young persons climbed up the ureven 


steps. 
The room which they entered was 
thoroughly packed with furniture and. 


sundry and the narrow gap left for mcving 
about could not afford to let one go about 
without tripping or grazing one’s shin. 
Ronu entered the room and at once fell over 
a chair. He roared, ‘You make me abso- 
lutely sick ! You kept a chair right here that 
I m'ght topple over it!’ Karuna said 
nothing but drew the chair aside and pniled 
her brother up. After some time T&rini- 
kanta re-entered the room, lantern in hand, 
saying, “Here you are, take the lamp.” 

Their cast off, clothes lay strewn all over 
the room, on the chairs, on the table and 
On one corner of the bed 
rested Ronu’s trunk with its lid open. Before 
going out to the invitation he had evidently 
made an effort to discover something. The 
rummage had left everything in utter 
confusion, which still remained as .before. 
The evening’s supply of milk lay in one 
corner on the floor under a wire cover. It 
had not been boiled. At another corner ‘one 
could find the remains of Tarini’s dinner of 
rice and curry. The room was hardly 
large enough to allow four or five people 


free movement. One could not find even. 


enough room for squatting down unless one 
shifted things at this-hour of the night. 
For five years Karuna had lived in this 


‘beantifully dressed people, 


4.57 


room, but to night, as she entered it, she 
thought,—how could one pass even ~ single 


day in this pigeon-hole ? 


Tha two sisters took off their finer clothes 
and put on the drab everyday things. Then 
they.moved things to their proper plece and 
created a bit of space in the room. arun3 
lighted the movable éarthen stor: with 
waste paper and warmed the milk, .:o that 
it might not turn sour. Ronu frettec about 
the rocm saying : “Oh, you are makirg a lot 
of fuss and delay! Why not make ~he bed 
and let me sleep? I have’ eaten so much 
that I san hardly move.” 

Arcni said, “You can see we are making 
room for spreading the bed, yet yor can’t 
help skrieking! I was quite happy so long ; 
but no sooner have I’ stepped in her: than 
1 begin to be made -miserable 1” Ronu 
forgot all about bed and sleep and sa:d,“Oh 
really if we had been the owners c? that 
house! What fun! Tell me, why is Abinash 
Babu nobody to us? He does not reqrire so 
much money ; does he ? We might ha~e had 
great fun, if we had some; but we have 
nothing. Whatever you may say, Ear-di,* . 
God has no brains.” 

Karuna said, “Ronu, don’t babble like a 
fool. .(x0 to sleep.” 

Finding the bed ready, Ronu did not 
argue the point and went straight into it. 
Aruna, while she folded up the Bomba~ sari, 
said, “Thad a girl called MuralA sittinz next 
tome. Her dress, heavens, it was some- 
thing! She was not much of a beauty Her 
green sari and gem-set necklace wouli have 
made even me look no worse. And, of course, 
there could be no question if you pu. them 
on. I wanted to snatch away ever~thing 
from her”, . 

Karuna said, “What madness! “xtra. 
ordinary sari it was and you are pense 
by it!” 

Aruna made a face and replied : *T did 
not accidentally slip off the stairway to 
heaven like you; I feel temptation, envy, 
everything else. So far I used to envy 
Nanidi, but what I have: seen to-day nakes 
Nanidi and company common and neg! gible. 
Really, tell me honestly, such a large 1ouse, 
such a grand piano, well furnished -ooms 
laughte and 
worries, no examination nor 


gossip, m0 


a 


* Wdest sister—meaning Karmna. 
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cramming to eaifh one’s living; don’t these 
ten:pt you ?” ; ! 

Karuna thought awhile and answered : 
“May be, they do. But howdoI know? I 
have. not thought about it.” 

Aruna was surprised: “You don’t even 
kkacw whether you are tempted, you have 
to think about it! I have nothing to work 
out; if I am offered all those luxuries, I 
would at once kick my heels off this rotten 
hovse and go away.” 

Karuna said, “ Who told you that those 
lexnries would flood you with happiness ?” 

Aruna got impatient and said, “Why 
shculd any one tell me that ? I say so, I feel 


it. _f happiness does not come, I shall see - 


avcui that at the proper time. But I would 
not let those go, if they came.” 

Karuna smiled and decided: “All right, 
the thing is settled. May be Aladin’s jinni 
will arrive to-morrow with the house and 
everything on his shoulder. Then there will 
be no occasion for argument. But let us go 
- to sed now.” , 

Their bed was spread on the floor, Aruna 
said as she shook up the sheet, “No dear, I 
am not joking ; after seeing their house I 
shell feel ashamed to even ask them to take 
a seat here.” 

Earuna said, “Then borrow their house 
every time you ask them to sit down.” It was 
haif past eleven and more, ‘Tarinikanta 
called ont from the adjoining room and said : 
“Arn, you have got school to-morrow. Do 
‘ros keep up any more, go to sleep now.” 

‘Aruna said, “Rubbish of a school,” in an 
undertone, and drew up the cotton wool 
coverlet even beyond her head and lay there 
completely rolled up. 

™he night advanced, there was no sleep 
in Karuna’s eyes. Aruna, who had been 
co busily broadcasting her dissatisfaction 
wish everything, was sound asleep, but why 
was she, who behaved as if this exhibition 
of wealth hardly. affected her, sleepless ? 
Karana's quiet life contained many an im- 
prassion of sadness, of pain; but never of 
‘excitement, That was why she could not 
when she came across it at this fresh bend in 
life’s highway, leave it aside as usual and 
continus her journey. She was worrying out, 
as she lay on her sleepless bed, why this 
stvanger had been so attentive to her for 
the past few days, why he had opened the 
decors o° his palace-to this poor ‘girl and why 
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had so many eyes blazed in jealousy as a 
result, Karuna thought if all this attention 
and care were merely an effort at making a 
return for old ‘time friendliness, should she 
waste her thoughts on these? And would 
not those outsiders who have begun to take 
a keen interest in the affair, give proper 
consideration to this aspect of the question ? 
She feared that it might so turn ont that 
tomorrow would start whispers in every 
house about her, and that this would give 
rise in her mind to a constant but baseless 
excitement. 

But she at once thought, was there 
nothing but a mere attempt at showing 
regard to old friends in this abandon of 
attention ? Perhaps—yes, perhaps there was. - 
It pained her to think otherwise. Yet she 
forced herself to think there was not. To 
drive this thought away, she closed her eyes 
tightly and shammed sleep. But, no sleep 
came. After going through the glamour 
of that feast of splendour and having 
plunged into the mad effusion of demonstra- 
tive joy, a current of something strange 
tumbled through her head. “The hard naked 
form of poverty in their tumble-down apart- 
ments, with all their pain and sighs, ran 
parallel, like two rows of pictures on the 
walls of a gallery, to the colourful happiness 
and laughter and song of the rich man’s 
palace. : 

The words which she had tried to stop 
her brother and sister from uttering, rang: 
in her mind, “There is nothing, nothing 
whatever, save lifelong sadness and blasted 
hopes |!” All pomp and riches took shape in 
the proud form of Abinash and in that. 
illuminated red house- of his, Near Abinish 
hovered the well-dressed image of Murala, 
whose memory, somehow, could not make 
Karuna happy. 

With Murala she remembered Bijali. 
Karuna wondered why she said such things 
to Murala. Where did Murala’s interests 
clash with those of Karuna? The answer 
did not quite clearly form itself in her mind, 
Karnna wondered whether it was Abinash 
who was supposed to be the centre of their 
interests. If that was so, was it based on 
any truth ? She asked herself, “How does 
Abinash appeal to me? His rough voice, 
his tone as if of command, his proud and hard 
appearance, unfeeling treatment of Satadal, 
show of indifference to every one else but a 


mighty interest in Karuna, and the dazzling 
picture of his wealth;—all. combined in a 
complex unity which tossed about in her 
mind. Her own question rendered her incap- 
able of an answer. She could not say she 
liked him, but ‘could she say she did not like 
him either. Karuna told herself that there 
was no need for her to worry about this. 
She fell asleep while turning over in her 
mind a medley of questions and incidents. 
Early in the morning, as she left her 
bed, Karuna decided that the life of exsite- 
ment which the rich live, was no good. The 
pure atmosphere of quiet and peace which 
pervades the poor man’s life, helps it to grow 
up, slowly but truly; but wealth affects 
human life with its unnatural excitement 
and, like an egg hatched prematurely under 
artificial heat, human life suffers from morbi- 


dity when wealth plays a part in its develop- 


ment; the mind becomes too intoxicated to 
walk straight, Of course poverty also causes 
men to go wrong; but there is an element 
of struggle in it. The sorrow of having too 
much far outweighs: the sorrow of having 
nothing ; for it blinds one to the value of 
having, ; 

Karuna thought she would not again 
look with tempted eyes, like a fool, at the 
wealth of others.- 

Work, and the hurry of school hours 
made the day go round like a potter's wneel 
and end up all toosoon. The peaceful and 
logic-loving mind of the morning gradually 
grew rebellious through increasing worries. 

Karuna had left the dinner to cook in the 
mild heat of an “Ic-mic Cooker” and had 
taken up an old-fashioned hlouse to make 
an addition to her wardrobe of modern things 
by altering it, when suddenly she heard 
Sailaja’s voice, “Oh Beautiful One, why are 
you bending over that thing in the evening ? 
Look up and behold the chariot of your 
Prince waiting before the door.” 

Karuna looked up and saw Sailaja flying 
upstairs with her face well veiled and 
Abinash coming up, with his shoes playing 
the accompaniment. 

She had not expected to see Abinash so 


soon after yesterday’s festivities. Yet she 


covered her surprise well behind a super- 
ficial smile and said, “Come in, please ; how 
could such a busy man find time to come 
this way ?” 

Abinash did not answer her but said, “I 
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have-brought the car, let us go to the Maidan,* 
there are some good cinema shows. I have 
reserved a box.” 

Karana felt a prick in her mind, The 
laws of courtesy demanded that one should 
give returns to invitations, etc. But the 
gap which separated them from Abinash in 
wealth was such a wide one that if things 
wentcn like this, their burden of indebtedness, 
far from being reduced in any way, would go 
on inerzasing. Karuna was highly annoyed ; 
should Abinash make them more and more 
indebted to him in this inconsiderate manner ? 
But Low could she refuse him now ? Had he 
asked her, “Would you come for a drive ?,” 
had tiere been any hint of waiting for her 
consert, then she could have refused him 
politely ; but Abinash always talked as if 
others had no opinion and all the burden of 
decisicn rested on him alone. What could 
Karuna say under such circumstances? Yet 
she said, “Well, you never asked us before- 
hand? You went and wasted a lot of money 
on an impulse !” 

Abinash said, “Asif there is a lot to ask 
in this! You will get into the car, get down 
there and see the pictures and come back 
again: and there’s an end! And money ? 
Why, I earn the money to waste it.” 

Karuna commented, “You can waste your 
money on yourself, why should you waste it 
on others ?” 

Abinash retorted, “out if wasting it on 
others yields me pleasure, that is spending it 
for myself.” . 

Karuna was going to say, “Why should 
others take your money for nothing?” But 
she stcpped ; for she thought it would sound 
too rude. She had to acknowledge defeat at 
Abinash’s hands. Aruna had come down 
on heering Abinash’s voice. She said when 
she had listened to the argument, “Well, the 
money is already wasted; so why bother 
about it now? Itis better if you got some- 
thing out of it. You had better go and.see 
it, Didi,” 

Karuna said, “As if I would go alone if 
I went. Jam not so very fond of cinemas.” 

Arcni said, “But Abinadsh Babu has not 


asked me.” 
Abinash suddenly discovered his mistake 
and said, “Yes, yes, you come also.” 


* A large area of open land bordering the 
fort in Jaleutta. - 
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Aruna asked, “And Satadald: ?”- Abi- 


nash thought for a moment and answered, © 


“I believe she has her Hkadasi * to-day, she 
won't be able to come.” : 

Karena asked, “Then why did you 
arrange to-day ? - 

Abinash looked away and said, 
does not remember so many details.” 
So they went to the cinema and saw it, 

The next day Abinash came again. 
Karuna asked, “What is it to-day ?” Abi- 
rash ‘said, “As you object to waste of money, 
let us go for a drive along the banks of the 
Ganges.” 

Karuna said, “Oh, so you must waste time, 

‘if you cannot waste money !” vas 

Abirash answered, ‘I think it good use 
cf time compared to handling dead bodies 
and similar work, Atleast I get more plea- 
gure in :t. Don’t you like to drive about ?” 

Karnna said, “I don’t say so, but—” 
Abinask cut her short and summed up, “There 
is no rcom for a ‘but’. Yow like it, I like 
it, so finish your work quickly and off 
we go |” : 

_Thas day also it transpired on enquiry 
that Satadal was suffering from fever and 
she would not be able to accompany them. 
Karuna did not like the idea of going out for 
drives when people were laid up with fever 
at home, But Abinish made an excuse, “Oh 
she usually has such attacks of slight fever. 
And evan if she felt well, she would not care 
so come ont.” : 


. Karuna said, “Well, how could she come ? 
You never ask her to come out.” Abinadsh 
said, “I am asking you, then why not come 
along f” 


Earuna did not go. She went to see 
Satadai, Abinash delivered a lengthy speech 
onthe unflinching devotion that village wo- 
men show to household affairs and kitchen 
utensils, and went out on an untimely 
round of professional calls. - 


When Karuna returned after an bour’s 
conversation with Satadal, Sailaja suddenly 
‘appeared from nowhere and started - singing 
with a great flourish of her arms:— —_- 

“Oh, we know the charmer 

To whom our Beauty has given her heart.” 


* Bleventh day after full or new moon. 
Hindu widows fast on these days. 
8 ; 


“One 


_would guide her artificially. 


” takes 
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Karuna grew apprehensive on discover- 
ing that the sting of neighbourly over- 
attention and the darts of elderly opinion 
were preparing to wound her. She could not 
herself clearly answer the question that had 
lately been raised in her mind; but 
she knew that such a clear answer to this 
question would be circulated everywhere and 
She could not 
stand the idea. There were two ways to 
stop people from talking, viz., settling down 
in life in right earnest with all necessary para- 
phernalia, or removing’ every doubt regard- 
ing sucha probability. Karuna considered 
neither easy. She could not go straight to 
Tarinikanta and ask his advice in the matter. 
So she, as an honest effort at so doing, asked 
him one day, “Dadamashay, Abinash Babu 
me out for drives very frequently. 
You never remain at home ; so he cannot see 
you,” e . fs 
Tarinikanta gave a laconic reply, “Very 
good | You come home from school only to 
be shut in. Driving out in the evening im- 
proves the health,” 

He did 


not wait for further words from 


. Karuna, but put his spectaclés on'and be- 


came absorbed in Hegel. 
. That day, when she had beew to see Sata- 
dal,Karuna had learnt that the former saw 
Abinash about twice in the course of the day, 
once at lunch time and once at dinner. 
His afternoon refreshments he generally 
had in his~ sitting room, being served by his 
hirelings. Satadal had no occasion to go 
there, -So Satadal hardly knew when and 
with whom Abinash went out in the evenings. 
When she came back, Karuna thought 
that to-day also Abinash would turn up with 
his car and ask her to come ont on a drive. 
Abinash came everyday in his car, startling 
the neighbourhood with its mechanical siren 
and informing everybody in the house of his 
advent by a loud voice like that of a con- 
quering hero, to steal Karuna’s heart ; and 
in neighbourly imagination this fact took the 
shape of Karuna’s pride, Already she had 


_ been informed that though she had succeeded 
‘ in netting a rich man, that was no reascn 


why she should parade the fact before the 
world: it did not seem ladylike and comme 
al faut. 
Although neighbours explained to her- 
the reason why Abinash behaved like that, 


x 


Karuna never could admit to herself that she 
knew it. So, in order to check a little the 
flow of other people’s talk and to give herself 
a quiet moment to think, she was trying her 
best to avoid Abinash to-day. Besides, the 
pain- of yet another thing that made her 
ashamed was moving her to do this,. If 
Abinash really came for her, why coaldn’t 
he subdue his behavior at least sufficiently ‘to 
deceive public curiosity ? 

Of all persons in the world Abinasa was 
the most indifferent to the lonely gir. who 
lived in- the heart.of his own palace. So 
Karuna decided to escape him by hiding in 
his own house. The lamp never sees the dark 
ring which encircles it. Without letting 
- anyone know her destination Karuna said : “T 
am just going out for a walk”, and went out, 

Satadal lived right at the end of that 
long array of expensively furnished rooms. 
All those rooms had marble floors, but Sata- 
dal’s displayed a stretch of bare cement. It 
was fitted with electric lights ; but they were 
- probably never used. The well-kept earthen 
. oil lamp and the bunch of home-made wicks 
told one that they played a more active part 
in the everyday life of Satadal- The court- 
yard facing the kitchen was beyonc her 
window, through which one could see a 
carefully kept pumpkin creeper resting on a 
bamboo structure, a fulast* plant in a 
foreign-made pot and a few flower plants 
near the cinder heap, Beyond the kitchen, 
in the compound of a neighbouring house, 
a bel + tree and a couple of betel-nut trees 
swayed in the winter breeze and drew the 
attention of the solitary occupant of the 
room by their quaint music. 

When Karuna entered her lonély abode, 
she was lying on a straw mat spread on the 
floor and was turning over the leaves cf a 
book of songs. On seeing Karuna she hid 
the book and got up to welcome her. 

Karuna said on entering the room, “Well, 
what is the dish which tempts you to stay in 
the kitchen quarters, leaving aside all the 
beautiful rooms in the house ?” 


Satadal said with a gentle smile, “Yes 
dear, it is the temptation of eating good 
things that keeps me here! Iam a villager 
and my mind finds nothing to feed upon in 


* The holy basil. ; 
+ The marmelos or wood apple: 
RRL 10 
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those other things. So I have built up a nest 
to my liking here, in this nook. That abun- 
dance smothers me; so I have had to create 
an opening here.” 

Karuna said : “We have been brought up 
amidst a heap of rubbish, so I thonght that if 
it.ccud be changed into a.heap of gold, 
things would become quite satisfactory ; 
but now, after listening to you,I have come 
to. think that, of whatever. material the bur- 
den be, the lighter it is the Letter.” 

_Satadal came up closer to her and asked, 
“Goodness. me, where did ;0u* learn that 
phrase ? It belongs to my youager uncle.” She 
suddenly stopped, bit her tongue in shame and 
self-roproach and apologisec, “I hope you - 
will pardon my intimate Lumi. When I 
am reminded of Chhotamama,t I forget 
everything.” 

Karuna, after coming to know the Bara- 
mamé + and his relations with Satadal, was 
doubtful as to the existence of a Chhola 
mamé who could make ker forget her 
manners andeverything. She said, “When 
you $ have uttered Tumi, let it stand as 
a landmark of the new friendship among 
us. _6 is also better to get rid of the burden 
of the formal apari.’” But the question 
which she longed to ask remained wnasked, 
Even without showing any interest what- 
ever in the Bara mama she had come to 
a pretty pass ; so how dared she show any 
curiosity regarding the younger one ? 

Sasadal answered, “That ic good. But it 
must not be one-sided. I have got you at 
the rigat moment to-day. After reading 
Chhota ndéma’s letter, my heart was longing 
for the clear and light atmosphere of home, 
aud meting some one at such a moment has- 
relieved me a lot.” 

Karena said, “True, man cannot 
without man,” 

A letter had been so long fluttering 
in the wind as it rested. on the book of songs; 
it suddenly dropped near Satadal’s feet. 


live 


* She used Taumz, which is ecuivalent to the 
French Tu and is more intimate than you. 


-Apant iz the term of respect like the French 


Vous. 
+ Chhota=young, mimi =maternal uncle. 


t Bara=elder, m@m@=uncle ; meaning 


Abinash. 
§ Here Karuna also addressed Satadal us 
Tumi, 
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Shea took it up and said, “Now listen to this ; 
this sonads very much like what you said ;— 

“6A fter a long time I have come toa silent 
and lonely place and it reminds me of our 
younger days. The atmosphere here does 
not press upon your mind and Iam feeling 
as if [ have been able to leave behind some- 
‘where the burdens I had amassed in the land 
of loud noise. There are no burdens here, 
neither of good things nor of evil ; that there 
ara no evil burdens is of course a positive bless- 
ing, but even the absence: of good things 
dces no harm—it is enough that there are no 
burdens of any sort. Whatever is a burden, 
whether it is of good things or of evil, gives 
ore pain’.” 

Satadal finished reading and looked at 
Karuna. Karuna said witha smile, “Your 
Chkhota méma seems to be a great idealist. It 
is good for the two to be different.” 

Satadal said, “Yes, Chhota méma@ and Bara 
mand are quite opposite to one another. Who 
would say they were brothers?” 

It was getting dark. Satadal fetched 
a match box and lighted the oil lamp at the 
corner. Her action astonished Karuna. She 
said, “What is this, dear? You have the 
lightning of the sky imprisoned in the room, 
why this castor oil lamp ? Are you-trying to 
match the lamp with the guest ?” 

Satedal said, “Really, you never think 
what you say! Where do you find the 
matching ? The guest is a god,* the light- 
ning is negligible in comparison. Iam match- 
ing the lamp with myself. When I light 
tais lamp, the light that was inmy mother's 
cottage crosses the darkness of five long 
years and enters my room, So long as I 
> livad there, I liglited this lamp every evening 
and took it round all the rooms of our 
Louse as part of the daily religious observ- 
ance. And Chhota mama sounded the 
conch + so loudly that it rattled the neigh- 
bourhood. Even to-day when I light the 
lamp, the thatched cottages smile up before 
my eyes, I hear the conch anew and the 
laughter of my brothers and sisters” live 
again in my memory.—I hope you won’t 


* The Hindus consider a guest as a god 
end treat him or her as such, with great respect 
and attention. 


+ A part of practically every day observance 
in the Hindu religion. 
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mind my madness. I am feeling that you 
are very near to me, so I- have said things 
which I never say.” ; 

Karuna sat silently holding Satadal’s 
hands in her hand She did not know what to 
say in answer. But she felt she must say some- 
thing ;s0 she said, ‘“l'ell me what is your 
home like. I have never stepped beyond 
Calentta. Honestly; I want very much to 
know what Bengal is like.” 

The story of Bengal was the story of 
Satadal’s heart. Its caress was wafted into 
her lonely soul on the wings of memory and 
gave ita new softness. She felt shy to tell 
this newly acquired friend everything ; but 
what illuminates the heart escapes in rays 
through gaps in words and phrases. . ; 

The winter evening deepened. Karuna 
exceeded her time to stay out and went on 
listening to the story. The cool and-shady 
village, the temple on the steps of the tank, 
the dust laden lonely red road, the mango 
grove with its century-old ruins, the songs 
which birds sing early in-the morning and 
the joyful kirtans* of the well-known 
bairagist, the silent and tireless service which 
her mother rendered to the family in her 
eternal young-wife-like simplicity, her affec- 
tionate playmate the Chhota mamé, her un- 
timely lost young brother, then the slight 
vaguely remembered touches of the life she 
lived in the house, new to her, of her husband, 
whom she knew so little ;—all these appeared 
in wondrous beauty to. Karuna; for they 
were lighted with the light of Satadal’s love. 
Three persons defied Satadal’s attempt at 
concealment and stood out clearly in these 
memory pictares—her mother, her Chhota 
mamd and her husband, Two she had sa‘d 
farewell to forever in this life; one still 
remained like the lonely lamp in a cremation 
ground. Karuna knew that in this family 
he was her only companion in joy and-sorrow, 
that it was the warmth of his love which had 
prevented Satadal from withering away like 
a frostbitten flower and that it was he who 
had intensified the fragrance of her soul. 

Karuna could not break through the magic 
net of village tales. which her new-found 
friend had woven round her. Imagination 
was painting the tank-steps, tulasi plants, 
cottages, etc. with wondrous colours. 


* Religious songs sung in chorus. 
+ Vaishnay mendicants. 
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Karuna had never seen any abodes of the 
poor save the ugly ruinous Calcutta houses 
which looked like so many brick wells tarned 
upside down and placed in a setting of the 
vilest smells, the craziest noisiness and the 
cloudiest smoke screens. She had heard of 
Letter things, but never in words harmcnised 


with the things described by an emo- 
tional and delicate soul. Karuna saw 
before her only one of the two who 


had grown up together inthe lap o7 the 
dainty cottages and had rolled in the red 
dust of the road which bordered the bamboo 
groves, She saw the other one only in her 
mind’s eye, and longed to see what he was like. 

But as it was getting very late, Karuna 
had forcibly to bid adien to her aewly 
acquired friend. Satadal grasped her by the 
hands at the time of parting and said, “Come 
again! I never thought my treasures would 
be thus looted away so quickly. Yor must 
have been some one to me in our last incar- 
nation.” : 

_ Karuna answered, “Certainly, I shall come, 
But you must come too. You are mv friend 
from the unknown land.” 

She returned home happy and fresk from 
her imaginative experience of the unEnown 
land, Aruna was reading history lying down 
with a pillow supporting her under the chest, 
She jumped up when Karuna came in and 
cried, “You did not even tell us where you 
would be! And Abinash Babu was making 
my life miserable by enquiring. about you. 
Icould not findyou anywhere. He went 

. away with a face the size of that saace pan. 
Where had you flown to ?” ; 

Karuna did not answer her sister but 
asked, “Didn’t Sailajd and others see -bim ? 
Didn’t they say anything ?” 

Aruna said, “Why shouldn’t they see 
him? Abinash Babu is not a thief, nor is 
Sailaja blind. © But tell me, where had 
you been ?” 

Karuna answered, “I shall tell you to- 
morrow, not today.” 

Aruna cross-examined her for a long time, 
expressed astonishment, made absurd guesses, 
but could not discover where Karuna had 
been to, Aruna never even thought that the 
person whom 
looking for, had been spending her time at 
his own house. 

Karuna had got used to seeing the same 
sort of people in the same surroundings all 


Abinash had been eagerly - 
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her life. The types of girls she usually met 
were so easy to understand: she could see 
from the start what a new acquaintance 
would talk about and what things she would 
show interest in. Therefore, even H the 
acquaintance developed, she never fonnd any- 
thing new in it to feed her heart, Those in 
whom one could have found anything new, 


‘ were in this conventional age too reserved to 


give away what they possessed. But this 
new-found friend froma hitherto unknown 
land, apart from the beanty of her soul, was 
the centre of such a wealth of fresh air, light 
and music which are found only in village 
nests, that: Karuna was constantly tempted 
to be near her. Besides, civilisation had not 
yet: made her absolutely proof against out- 
side understanding of what she held within 
her. The eye which longs to see and the 
mind which holds the touch of sympathy, 
could still easily discover her. That is why 
Karuna was unwilling to give away the sec- 
ret cf her quest for this neglected soul. 

The next day Karuna went in search of 
Satadal without telling anything to Aruna. 
Knowing that no thief will enter the kitchen 
to steal its smoke, Satadal and Karuna sat 
there on a mat, engrossed in conversation, 
Karuna lay resting her head on Satadal’s lap. 
Satadal was passing her fingers through her 
friend's tangled hair as they talked of the 
joys and sorrows of their lives, There were 
a basket decorated by Satadal’s mother with 
cowrie shells,’a rag carpet, a portrait of her 
Chhota mama and sundry other articles lying 
about, awaiting areturn to thelr proper 
places after being seen by Karuna, She was 
not absolutely unwilling to show to Karuna 
the few niementoes of her short married life, 
which -were kept in the wooden chest. But 
she could not bring out these things, with 
associations of pain and joy more intense and 
secret, so easily before the eyes of a second 
person as those which shehad already shown. 

They were absolutely absorbed in a story 
in which two children, an uncle and a niece, 
wens to school and climbed trees together, 
The boys at school teased the uacle for 
playing with dolls by calling him a girl- 
faced butter baby ; so they were odliged to 
have recourse to manly sports like tree climbe- 
ing and plunging in the tank water, ete. 
But even here they were not absolutely safe, 
Such conduct on the part of a’girl got Satadal 
the name of a tree-climbing girl or that 
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of a masccline goddess and so on, which she 
suffered in silence. These paltry details of 
childhocd were lighting up her sad face 
with asad smile. But the smile died before 
it coald properly take shape. She suddenly 
pushed Karuna and sat up straight as she 
woulc on a formal occasion. Karuna looked 
up and saw Abinash standing at the door. 
His face carried an expression of deep displea- 
sure upon it. He did not look at Karuna but 
began to rebuke Satadal in a roar. “Have you 
not even learnt this much of manners after 
such along stay in a good family ? Do 
people come here to see the beauty of your 
dingy room and its wealth of rags? I did 
not know that the house so greatly lacked 
sitting rooms or things worth seeing! Shame! 
Shame! Shame! Have you no sense at 
all? Come along Karuna; you need not con- 
tract rheumatism by sitting on- the damp 
floor. Let us go-and sit in one of the rooms.” 

Earnne said, “This is also a room. I am 
quite ‘comfortable here.” 

Satada: pushed her gently and said ina 
whisper, “No dear, you go to the drawing 
room; lam coming.” 

Satadal remembered another crime,— 
Karuna had not been offered any refresh- 
menss. Sae ran off to get sonie. Karuna 


started towards the drawing room in com- 
pany with Abinash. His expression changed 
absolutely as soon as Satadal went out. He 
said quietly, “I have told you several ‘times 
that 1 never stay in at this time.” 

Karana was going to say, “I have not 
but she only said, “IT came 


come to see you,” 
to sev Satadal.” 
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Abinash visibly darkened and said, “Is 
my time so cheap? Twice have | been to your 
place and twice I found youwere out, and 
you couli not even let me know when you 
were coming to my house!” 


Karuna thought, “As if it is essential that 
Ishould inform the public about my move- 


ments,” but noticing the way in‘ which 
Abinash put up his claim, she could not 
express her thought. She said, “All right, 


your time is not cheap, so don’t spend it for 
inconsiderate people, They don’t understand © 
the value of your sacrifice.” 

" Abinash got a bit angry and said, “I don’t - 
want to listen to inconsequential talk, Where 
had you been yesterday ?” 

How could Karuna conceal the truth? 
She said. “I had been over here.” : 

Abinash exclaimed, “Here! Did you learn 
at home that I went to look for-you ?” 

Karuna said, “Yes, I did.” 

Abinash said, “You knew also that ? Then 
why did you not tell Aruna where you were 
going ?” 

Karuna hesitated a little at this cross- 
examination and said, “I just did not.” 

Satadal came in. Abinash turned red 
with anger and marched out of the room 
with his shoes creaking. 


Translated from the Bengals by 
ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 


(To be continued.) 





INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Illiteracy of ‘Musalmans. 


According’ to a tabular statement pub- 
ished in Peace, a monthly journal devoted 
to Islam and Islamic culture, the total num- 
ber of Musalmans in the world is 2824 
millions, of whom only 12,126,000, or a little 
over 5 per cent. are literate. In the same 
journal we read :— 


“ The Prophet of Islam, though himself illite- 
rate, was very keen about the acquisition of 
knowledge. The Quran says, “To whom wisdom 
is given, then surely he has been given much 
good.” The Prophet said, “Seek knowledge even 
unto China.” And again, “Knowledge is a stray 
eattle; whoever gets it, is best entitled to it.” 
His followers in pursuance of their master’s 
precepts were not slow to enrich their minds 
with all the knowledge that was possible in that 
age. The achievements of the Arabs in the 
field of culture were no less wonderful than 
their conquests in the field of politics.” 


In one respect the Moslems are as 
childish and unwise as the Hindus, namely, 
in boasting of the achievements of the 
ancient followers of their faiths, while they 
themselves are fallen from their high estate. 

‘The extract quoted above shows that the 

vast majority of Musalmans are, in the 
matter of seeking knowledge, not true 
followers of their Prophet; they are only 
his nominal followers. 
_ Musalmans ought not unconsciously to 
argue that, because their Prophet was great 
in spite of his illiteracy, therefore illiteracy 
is a means of achieving greatness. 

The article from which we have made an 


extract above, treats of the “Intellectual 
Achievements of the Arabs.” 
It treats of the achievements of the 


ancient Arabs, only 6 per cent. of the present- 
day Arabs being literate according to the 
table printed in Peace. The highest literacy 
among Muhammadans, 20 per cent., is found 
in Europe and America, In Muhammadan 
countries, namely, Independent Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Turkey, the literacy 
is “not over 6 p. c.”, and in Egypt and North 
Africa 5 p.c. Soin.spite of what the Pro- 


phet teught, in modern times Muham:nadans 
do not take kindly to knowledze in the 
countr:es where they predominate, 





“Welfare” for March. 


Among the contents of Welfare for March 
are, “The Revival of Ireland’s National 
Games” by Mr. St. Nihal Singh, “Economic 
Develcpment in Russia” by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, “Sreemoolavilasam {ichool” 
by Mr. N. K. Venkateswaram, “ A-tificial 
Gems” by Prof. Prannath Pandit, “Heart 
Cultura” by Major B. D. Basu, I. M. §S. 
(Retired), “Khaddar and Its Agri ultural 
Support” by Mr. Umesh Chandra 3hatta- 
charya, ete, 


Mainly about Women. 


We find the following in tke Stéri- 
Dharma :— 


Tuz First Ixpran Women Magister -res 


It is with great pleasure that we aanounce 
that four women have been nominated F onorary 
Magistrates in-the City of Bombay by the 
Government. They are Lady Cowasji Jzhangir, 
Lady Jogmohandas Varjiandas, Dilshac Begum 
and Mrs. H. Hodgkinson. The last-ramed is 
also one of the elected Municipal Womer Coun- 
cillors of Bombay City. . Bombay does things 
in the grand manner and it has appointed a 
womar. from each of the outstanding ¢ mmuni- 
ties in a way that is very commendable. No one 
is more glad of the new appointments thin Mrs. 
Cousins, who this time last year was the first 
woman magistrate in India to be given such 
office. She has continuously been pressing vari- 
ous Governments since to appoint Indian women 
for this useful sphere of service. 

More Women 1x Mapras Municipan C+ uncut, 

Trishinpoly and Tanjore, two cities of great 
culture in the past, and in the presen. centres 
of Hindn orthodoxy, have each placed a woman 
on their Municipal Councils, and wele: med her 
hearti_y to a sbare in their work. We congra- 
tulate Mrs. Gnana Dorai, M, A., and Mss, Razak 
respectively. 

For the first time a woman has stocd for 
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election to the Syndicate of the Madras 
University. It is very satisfactory that she, 
Srimati Radhabai, B. A. Zamindarini of Kuma- 
ramangalam, was successful in the contest for 
sects. : 
Women’s Crarm ror tHe Ricut or Couxcu, Extry 
Madras women have set the hall rolling to 
obsain immediately the removal of the disquali- 
fication o2 sex which at present prohibits them 
frcm beirg either elected or nominated to the 
Provincia: or Imperial Legislatures. The meet- 
ing of the united women’s societies in Madras 
was a fire success, and the subsequent deputa- 
tion to tae Government with a most satisfac- 
tory reception. The'newspapers very favourably 
commentel on the women’s claim and their 
op-nions were copied into the Press of other 
Provinces. We-anticipate that in a compari- 
tively short time this new field of public service 
will be freely opened -to qualified women and 


the few exceptional women will be able to add. 


the feminine viewpoint to subjects under discus- 
sicn. Meanwhile we must keep asking. The 
belief of tae vast majority of the people of India 
in rebirth with its possibility of sometimes find- 
ing oneself in a man’s and sometimes in a wo- 
man's body subconsciously influences Indian 
opinion towards giving. equal chances to the 
sexes. It is the proud boast of Indians that 
their women may do what they can do, what 
they show they are capable of doing. It will 
be a wonderful country for women when all its 
people get adequate education. 


Bombay Fotrows Tre Leap Or Mavras 


Mr, H:dayatallah; the Minister for Local Self- 
Gavernment, Bombay, has introduced a Bill in 


tha Bombay Council to enable women to stand’ 


as candidates for election te local bodies like 
Manicipal Councils, District Boards, etc. Mad~ 
ras women have had this right for the past 
foir years and.a number of women are: already 
hclding office. It is surprising that Bombay 
is only ncw discussing this point of: justice for 
women,—but better late than never ! 
Korga 


In the’ Woman’s Number of the “Korean 
M:ssion Field” a Korean lady tells of the won- 
derful strides that have been taken during the 
last ten years in the movement for womén’s 
emancipation in Korea, The attendance of girls 
at primary schools has risen in that time from 
foar thorsand to over forty-two thousand ; 
a girl’s ccnsent is now asked before marriage ; 
the tyranny of the mother-in-law has been 
broken ; women are now allowed to make their 
own purchases,—formerly men were the sole 
bryars; travel is permitted freely now to 
women ; purdah curtains which used to screen 
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away women at meetings have been removed ; 
women are now becoming shop-keepers and are 
being employed in factories; Korean women 
are replacing foreign women as missionaries and 
while ten years ago no societies of women 
existed there are now as many as fifty-eight 
recordec. by the Government. 
TURKEY. ; 

The women of Turkey have demanded that a 
law be passed to prohibit polygamy: that the 
law be resorted to for procuring divorces instead 
of the present. method, whereby~a private 
announcement, with the return of the dowry, is 
sufficient. A notable sign of the times is the 
removal of curtains in the trains and trams. 
between the men’s and women’s sections. A 
young friest was sentenced to a year’s imiprison- 
ment for preaching violently in Santa Sophia 
against the growing freedom of Muhammadan 
women, He had attacked the women especially 
for uncovering their faces and for entering the 
professions. ; 


Tamil Novels of To-day. 


Sreejut S. Sathiavagiswaran has contri- 
buted en interesting article on the above to- 
the verymans Review. Says Sreejut 
Sathiavagiswaran :— 


The main characteristics of our modern Ta- 
mil novel can be briefly summarised. It par- . 
takes tc some extent the characteristics of. the 
western: novel. This is but natural since the 
growth of a literature in novel in India is .due 
to the influence of the West. Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar mentions three aspect of this influence, 
viz., (1) the growing interest in a keen ana- 
lysis of character, (2) a greater observation 
of histcrical truth, and local colour, (3) in the 
creation of a new kind of novel dealing with 
modern social, ethical and political problems. 
These are some of the salutary-.effects of the 
influence of western novel, brought to its great- 
est perfection in Bengal. Unfortunately so far 
as the Tamil novel is concerned, the influence of 
the West in these above aspects is very limited 
and scrappy. In place of the analysis of characs 
ter we see a morbid curiosity into. the unhealthy 
animal passions of the sophisticated: modern 
man and woman. The novelist, miscalculating 
the nature of his duty, eagerly dissects and ana- 
lyses fhe mind of his character, loading it with 
wll the petty superficialities or the questionable 
moralities which’ a too eager desire at realism 
leads to, and at the same time not laying his 
hand on the primal elemental instincts of human 
nature. As for historical truth and local colour, 
we are treated only to the anctioncer’s zeal for 
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cataloguing things that do not matter. In re- 
gard to the last aspect, we witness an abortive 
tinkering with social problems, treated with a 
too obvious personal or communal bias or con- 
sisting mainly of a platitudinous distortion of 
facts. The South Indian novelist requires to be 
too often reminded that the novel is no medium 
for the propagation of communal rancour and 
that literary perfection is attainable only with 
‘the proper perspective towards life, i. e., seeing 
life steadily and whole. . 

The apparently obvious and insistently in- 
trusive feature of our Tamil novel is its excessive 
treatment of the erotic element. Jiove, especially 
in its lower and even questionable manifestations, 
is the eternal theme which attracts our aspiring 
novelist. [tis true Love isan incident of life 
and there is no getting over it.; But it is the 
treatment which is at fault. 


Value of Tears. 
The Health publishes the following :—~ 


The potency of a tear-drop, so long guaran- 
teed by poets alone, has now become a scientific 
truth. Asa result of experiments conducted in 
the laboratory of Sir Almroth Wright in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, there has been discoverc the 
existence in human tears of a remarkable sub- 
stance. This substance he has called lysozyme, 
.and one tiny drop of it will destroy millions of 
bacteria. Sir Almroth suspected its existence 
for a long time. After six months of experiments, 
he was able to show its existence conclusively, 
and to demonstrate its power to exterminate 
bacteria. - Thus far this substance has not been 
isolated. When this is accomplished, scientists 
believe that the most powerful germ-destroying 
agency known to man will then be available for 
use. The germicidal -properties of tear-drops 
were first publicly demonstrated by Dr. Alexan- 
der Fleming of Sir Almroth’s staff ata recent 
conversazione of the Rnyal Society. In the pre- 
sence of several people he took a tiny drcp of 
tear in a pipette and gave itasa lethal dose to 
a good many million bacteria which clouded the 
liquid in a test tube. 
.tear dissolved every germ in the tube. He 
further explained that this secretion—lysozy me— 
was present in nearly all the tissues of the body 
and in most of the secretions and excretions. It 
was at work all the time, he said, destroying 
many kinds of bacteria. But in the secretions 
of the lachrymal or tear glands a very high distil- 
lation of this potent jnice took place, which 
made the tear-drop a reservoir of great power. 


SNEEZE AND KILL GERMS. 


Commenting on the London Scientists’ 


Almost immediately the - 
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announcement, a New York editorial writer 
said :—‘Nature has-many ways of prozecting 
the bcdy. There is salt in tears, and salt is one 
of the greatest protectors. Salt, acid and violent 
shaking are deadly to germs. When you sneeze 
you kill germs, just as you would be-kiiled if 
an elepkant stepped on you.” . , 

It :s unlikely thatan artificial method of pro- 
ducing tears will be discovered. From Dr. 
Fleming’s statement it is gathered that the 
peculiar processes of the lachrymal gland is neces- 
sary zo the creating of lysozyme. The only 
plentifu: sources of supply, therefore, are human 
beings. So now the maiden’s tear, long ce.ebrat- 
ed by lovers and makers of verses, has a com- 
mercial value. ; 


Strance Possiptnitres. 


The possibilities suggested hy this revalua- 
tion of tears are many and widespread. Will 
young women, who are particularly adept at the 
exercise, start weeping for a living, just as hun- 
dreds of people now sell their blood to hospitals 
atsomuch apint? Will some unscrupulous 
person kidnap Jane Cowl or Florence Reed or 
the Gish girls, or other famous film stars, and 
force tham to cry continuously and then bottle 
up the tears for sale? Will mothers stand 
around waiting for their babies to start wailing 
in order to catch the golden drops as they fall ? 
The suggestions are fanciful, to be sure, bat are 
well within the limits of the possible. The 
chanees are that a class of professional weepers 
will spring up from whom medical men ard che- 
mists will be able to obtain all the tears that are 
needed. But even professional weepers can’t 
make shem flow at will all the time. For the 
occasions when the lachrymal glands become 
stubbcrn it would seem -appropriaf2 for the 
weeper to bring into use an onion—of pérhaps a 
bit of sear gas such as was used during the war. 





Study in America. 

In reply to the dissatisfaction expressed 
by British Universities regarding the influx 
of Incicn students into Great Britain, Mr, 
Taraknath Das says in The Collegian :— 


‘Fora real scholar from India the. gates of 
American Universities are wide open and there 
js no discrimination against Indians as Indians, 
rather there are evidences that when the Indian 
students do their work creditably they are award. 
ed scholarships and fellowships. In the field of 
Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, American 
Universities afford widest opportunities for 
Indian students. Universities like Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Princeton, Clark, Johns Hop. 
kins, Brown, Georgetown, Cornell, Wisconsin, 
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Dlinois, Michigan, Chicago, Pensylvania, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California, 
and others afford equal opportunity for the study 
of Political Science, Heonomics, History, Educa- 
tion, etc. 

There is the eternal language difficulty for 
Indian students wishing to study in France and 
Germany; but itis very desirable that there 
should be large number of Indian students in 
French aad German Universities. 

L like to point out that the British Govern- 
ment is making plans to use the Boxer Indemni- 
ty Fund zo have Chinese Students educated in 
Kingland but there is good deal of antipathy on 
the part of the British and Indian Governments 
to afford necessary facilities to have large number 
of Indian students trained in foreign lands even 
in England. Today about 4000 Chinese students 
are in Anerica and they are mostly scholars of 
the Chinese Federal or Provincial Governments. 
Today there are not even 400 students from India 
in America. Those who are rotting in England 
and really want to study and acquire world 
vision in a free republic should come to America. 
They should communicate with American Uni- 
versity authorities. : 

There is color-prejudice in America. This 
prejudice is only among the ignorant ahd not in 
the University circle. Even if there is color- 
prejudice there is no discrimination in class-room 
or in matters of educational opportunities: From 
my humble past experience I can unhesitatingly 
say that America affords great opportunity for 
Indian students. If first-rate scholars come to 
America <hey can do whole lot of good to them- 
selves and India. Those who wish to come to 
America or other countries to study should come 
with a spirit and plan that they should acquire 
the highest efficiency in their studies and after- 
wards erter into educational work to make it 
possible for the Indian people to acquire best 
form of education in their own country, Salva- 
tion of India lies in true education.. 





Non-official Medical Colleges. 


Says the Calcutta Medical Journal : 


During the last thirty years repeated 
attempts have been made by the members of the 
medical profession outside the government 
service to start and run medical institutions for 
the purpose of training youths of the province 
to underiake the duties of providing medical 
“relief. While it is impossible to deny that some 
of these institutions have been managed with 
the primary idea of gain, even these institutions 
and certa_nly some of the others, carried on by 
people with disinterested motives, have turned 
out studeats in large numbers fitted with some 
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knowledge of medicine. One of these institu- 
tions has, after a great deal of struggle, come to 
be established as the only first grade non-official 
college in the whole of India. It is impossible 
to overlook the fact that the existence of such 
institutions indicates the anxiety which the 
members of medical profession and the laity 
have felt with regard to the provision of medical 
relief in the province and also prove the need 
for creating an opening for students to take up 
medicine as a profession. 





Communal Representation in 
Mysore. 


The Mysore Economic Journal publishes 
an exposé of the 1923 Reformsin Mysore. 
We quote the portion dealing with Commun- 
al Representation :— _. : 

CoumunaL Representation. 

The best method of dealing with communal 


representation is to help to remove the commun- 
al consciousness. In the changés introduced 


by the New Mysore Constitution, if is this as-_ 


In this arrangement, a certain 
seats in the Assembly and the Council is guaran- 
teed to certain communities. But these candi- 
dates will not get in through communal consti- 
tuencies. All the candidates will have- to get 
in through the general electorates but in case 
it is found that the number guaranteed for a 
community does not get returned through the 
general electorates, then provision is made to 
make up the number either through represent- 
atives elected by recognized associations or by no- 
mination by the Government, if necessary, 
In this manner, 15 seats for Mahomedans, 5 for 
Indian Christians and 3 for the Depressed Classes 
have been guaranteed in the . Representative 
Assembly. <A similar privilege is aczordéd 
to them in the Legislative Council as well, 


‘ though in view of the smaller size of that body, 


the number of seats set apart for them is propor- 
tionately smaller. The reason for giving a 


. guarantee to these communities is that they are 


distinct social units and that they may not 


number of | 


ordinarily get adequate representation through’ 


the general electorates. The guarantee provided 
is intended solely as a security for adequate 
representation and it is hoped that in course of 
time the guarantee will become superfluous, as 
with the spread of education, the growth of 
political consciousness and with greater homo- 
geneity all communities will return through the 
general electorate the best men available. 

It must be clearly noted that it is only a 
minimum that is fixed. There is nothing to 
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prevent a hundred Moslem representatives get- 
ting into the Representative Assembly through 
the General electorates. Every Mahomedan, 
Indian, Christian and Panchama voter will come 
into the general electorate and may vote for the 
best candidate in the field, resting assursd that 
his community representation is safe shrough 
other methods. In -the long run this will tend 
to remove the communal consciousness and with 
it the need for communal representation. 


The Playground Movement. 


Mr. James A. Tobey writes on the above 
in The Young Citizen :— 


In ‘its triumphant march of progress; the 
play movement has gone through a number of 
stages. Beginning with sand boxes in 1885, the 
second decade saw the development of more 
complete playgrounds. Thus provision was 
made not only for the young children buz for 
youths of the adolescent period. - As the move- 
ment rounded the twentieth century, small 
Parks came into vogue. The efforts of the late 
Jacob Riis towards securing parks for the slums 
of New York were crowned with brilliant 
suecess. From playgrounds and parks, the 
recreation movement gradually broadened, until 
to-day it includes all kinds of community service 
which can provide physical, mental and moral 
stimulation. Not only does the Playground and 
Recreation Association attempt. to foster an 
intelligent application of the play spixit, but 
many organisations of National scope-and other 
societies are actively interested in this type of 
service, 


“ Play,” writes one authority, “is not simply 
an incident in the drama of life; it is rather the 
thread of the plot itself.” The spirit of play has 
existed since the dawn of history. It has been 
developed and moulded throughout the ages. In 
its present form itis simply more scientific in 
its application, though no more modern thar the 
race ttself. Whether playgrounds be established - 
in HKurope or America, every playgrornd so 
established is a contribution to the whole move-,; 
ment of human advancement. In this country 
we have not yet reached our maximum effort in 
this achievement. We have much to accomplish, 
many more recreation centres to organise, many 
more expert workers to train, and, finally, we 
have to create and foster an intelligent realisa- 
tion by the general public that play is essential 
to biologic, physiologic and psychologic develop- 
ment, The goal is worth the gane, for life itself 
is the goal, and “life is the gift of God.” 
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Signifgance of the Rise of the 
Labour Party. 


W. Paton writes in The Youny Men of 
India :— 


The Labour Party may be defined as a body 
of men and women, drawn from all lasses, 
while mainly representative of the great organized: 
working-class, who are committed to the political 
ideal of the co-operative commonwealth. It is. 
not a class party. It is rather a captious criticism: 
which takes exception to the name “Labour,” 
for if is now reasonably well known what 
“Labour” mtans, and it is no longer the nine 
days’ wonder it used to be when a Bishcp or a 
Peer signifies his adherence to Labour. 

MacDonald is ‘one of the small group of 
British statesmen of whom it can be said that 
they have “the European mind.” He has 
friendships with numerous Continental leaders, 
and the Foreign Office will be much less strange 
to him shan to most men who might assume its 
contro... He has the Scotsman’s dignity of 
manner and courtesy. His wife, who died in 
1911-vas a singularly beautiful and rare spirit, 
and his tribute to her reveals both some measure 
of the strength he himself drew from her, and 
the irraparable loss which her death meant to the 
Labour movements ; Lo ee. 

Of the British Labour movement, Mac- 
Donald has been the statesman and Keir Hardie 
was the prophet. When Hardie died, and the 
great mourning multitudes of Glasgow followed: 
him silently .to his grave, a glimpse was given 
to the world of the power and passion of the 
Labour movement. There are many now, 
including not a few who still remain Liberals 
who wish. the new Government God-speed, and : 
welcome in it the note ‘of moral earnestness and 
the purifying democratic fervour , which the 
political life of the country needs. 


‘ 





Political Instinct. 


The same journal publishes the report 
of a lecture delivered by Mr. St... Loe 
Strachev before The Indian Students’ Union, 
Londoa, on the 9th December 1923. Mr. 
Strachey said :-— 

I must begin by saying that I shall require 
all your indulgence, all the indulgence cf the 
men from the Eastern part of the world, whose | 
minds move on Hastern lines, in addressing you 
on such a subject as “Political Insuinct: 
Eastern and Western,” because our poor 
Western brains have not .made a great ex- 
hibition of political instinct during the 
last week, We have blundered along and 


. 
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muddied into all sorts of things, and have 
showr as bad an example of political instinct 
as ib-was possible to imagine. 

Most of you have been here long enough to 
learn that our people are very conservative, 
and their first impulse to any new idea is to 
say, “No”. Very likely, after you have argued 
about it for years, the “No” will turn into 
“Yes,” but almost invariably the Englishman’s 
instinct is todo nothing at first except to say 
that this is nonsense and he never heard such 
rubbish. So that you must, as 1 said, give me 
every indulgence tonight for the predicament 
in which I find myself. . . 

Many of the things we thought impossible 
we shall find possible; and many of the things 
we approved of, we shall find disappear, and 
we shall find we are notable to give them as 
much of our‘approbation as we thought. But 
in any case we want light. You remember in 
Homer the cry of Ajax was for light. It 
ough: to be the ery of every human soul that 
wants to understand, to get properly in touch 
with his fellows. We want light. We want to 
haye someting by which we can see not only 
the faces but the minds of those with whom we 
have come in contact. 

As Lord Macaulay said of Mr. Gladstone, 
with Mr, Gladstone the great: danger was that 
he was so clear and accurate a logician, that if 
he gcé hold of the wrong premisses he would 
come to a wrong conclusion, whereas a man who 
was 3 less accurate logician might blunder into a 
right conclusion from falsé premisses, 

Many of you, who have been soldiers or sports- 
men, will recognize the metaphor that has been 
takez for that: thatis, that ifa man has gota 
rifle which has been properly set fora hundred 
yards and tries to shoot at something a thousand 
yards away, the more accurate he isin taking 
his aim the more certain it will be that he will 
miss the object at which he aims. No power on 
earth can get the bullet, which you have properly 
sighted, to hit the object which is a thousand 
yards off. The more accurate you are going to 
be in your analysis, the more essential :it is 
that you shall he absolutely accurate in your 
premisses. 

Gne of the things I want to learn from you 
is, How far does that fatalistie view which we 
rightly or wrongly, I expect rightly, believe 


tinges so much Lastern philosophy and the 


spirisual side of Hastern life, how far does that 
ensez into-the political views of the Eastern man 
in tks Eastern world ? In the Western world, 


‘of course, we have plenty of fatalism in our 


theology, but taking itasa whole the Western 
politician leaves out the fatalistic questions, 
alweys believing that, as the poet Fletcher said, 
a mén is his own star, and that the nation is its 
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own star, and that human endeavour can put . 
almost anything right, and that we must not 
attribute this or that thing to the action of the 
stars, or to any ascendency. We can, in fact, 
trim our own boat, if we like to trim it. 


Mr. Graham Wallas, who was Chairman, 
said :— 


Ithink we have not emphasized to-day the 
dangers involved in the specially English or 
specially Whig state of mind. One danger is 
the extreme difliculty. of co-operating with a 
man inthat frame of mind. He feels inclined 
to promise something one day. Years pass, and 
he feels disinclined to do what he has promised. 
He says, “I am not logical,” and he .simply 
does not doit. 1 think one might make a 
psychological essay of real importance and 
penetration on the history of our dealings with 
the Indian problem in Kenya. We felt inclined 
during the War to promise one thing. The War 
was over and we felt disinclined to carry out 
our promise. ( Applause.) There, I think, you 
want something slightly different from the 
Whig frame of mind. You want that resolute 
following up of the implications of your words 
and deeds, which prevents you promising 
unless you intend to carry out, and prevents you 
lightly abandoning your policy. ; 


——— 


The Discipline of Ramdas. 


The same journal publishes an article on 
the above, by W.S, Deming. At one place 
we find :— 


Letus take, for example, his teaching about 
a Mahant,a man in charge ofa monastery or 
matth where the ideas of Ramdas were taught. 
Ramdas is said to have founded several hundred 
such monasteries. Ramdas always insisted that 
no one could properly understand the deep 
truths of religion without enrolling as the 
follower ofa particular guru or Mahant. This 
teacher must be a man of exemplary character, 
sympathetic, prudent and courageous, he should 
be able to command the respect of all his 
disciples. Being in the world bnt not of the 
world, he should teach people the true path and 
make them spiritually wise. His own moral 
goodness should bean encouragement to others, 
He should have a good education and be able 
to read and write fluently. The teacher’ should 
be conversant with poetry and be able to 
compose verses. The Mahants were required to 
live a very rigorous life. They were abstemious 
in their eating and drinking, and slept but 
little. They were not only expected to teach 
spiritual knowledge in general, but also to give 
kirtans daily. In short, tobe atrue Sadguru, 
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. Or good teacher, one must have a clear knowledge 
of tbe Vedant, be free from human passions; be a 
master of the nine kinds of devotion, and withal 
be a man of merciful character and purity of mind. 

Ramdas gave rules for his ordinary disciples 
which were almost as severe as those for the 
Mahants. They, too, were expected to have an 
exemplary character. They must be temperate, 
patient, affectionate, courageous, pure-minded, 
truthful, learned and faithful. They must be 
submissive to the guru in all things. A good 
disciple must be benevolent in purpose and 
free from envy or jealousy. Ramdas char- 
acterized a bad disciple as one who was indo- 
lent, conceited, discontented and flippant. In 
sucha man’s heart could be found anger, pride, 
jealousy, greed and ignorance. Ramdas had no 
patience with cruelty, evil-mindedness or insin- 
cerity. 





Olympic Games. 
The same journal furnishes an account 


of the finals of the Olympic games meeting 
at Delhi :-— ; 


. The only meeting of the All-India Olympic 
Committee was held atthe close of the finals, 
with the Hon’ble Mr. C. A. Barron in the chair. 
With the help of various of the sports officials 
co-opted by the committee for the purpose of 
deciding on the personnel: of India’s Olympic 
team, the following eight athletes were selected : 

Dalip Singh, Lakshmanan, Hinge, Hall, Pala 
Singh, Pitt, Heathcote and Venkataramanswamy. 





Sir M. Visvesvaraya sums Up. 


In The Indian Review of February 1924,. 


we find an interesting article entitled ‘The 
Work Before Our Legislators and Public 
Men’ from the pen of Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K.C. 
I. HK. He has dealt with many things, “We 
reproduce some of-them below :— 


- On Epucation 


- From what I know of other lands, our first 
and most important need here is education. Even 
a cursory examination of the educational statistics 
of British India will reveal the existence in our 
midst of an appalling amount of illiteracy. 
According to published statistics available, the 
total number of literate persons in the country is 
about 17,000,000 among males and 1,600,000 
among females out-of 160,000,000 males and 
158,000,000 females representing 10°69 and 
1-04 per cent respectively. The proportion for 
both sexes taken together is only 594 per cent 
whereas if we are to be guided by world stand- 
ards, it should be 80 or 90 per cent. 
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On AcricuLtuRE anp InpustRics 


Agriculture is the worst paying indaistry. No 
nation mainly dependent on agriculturs can sup- 
port the highest civilization. Factor-, cottage 
and rural industries should be rapidly extended 
by promoting special facilities to provide the 
employment which the people want and to arrest 
the drain of payments for manufacturee imported 
from ontside. Colleges and schools of t chnology, 
particularly for training in mechanical engineer- 
ing and agriculture, research institates and 
laboratories for the solution of mantfacturing 
problems should be multiplied and credit facili- 
ties for agriculture and industries exterled. 

If the policies and acts of the administration 
are so shaped as to strengthen the indusirial fibre 
of tke people, it is confidently expected that 
production from agriculture can be dousled, and 
that from industries more than quadrapled, in 
less than fifteen years. 


On Commerce anp ComMuNicatDNs 


The commercia] frame-work of tho country 
should be studied and re-adjusted to local condi- 
tions in accordance with approved prcctices in 
the Dominions. The trade of each province 
should be reviewed by the provincial Ministers 
in the Legislative Councils, and that of the whole 
country in the Central Legislature by she Com- 
merce Member of the Government of India. 
These commonplaces have been ignorel in the 

ast. p : 
e Under commerce, the special neecs of the 
country are protection of local manufacture, 
reduction in the import of goods which che people 
can manufacture for themselves, irerease of 
exports of Indian-made products, mor3 foreign 
trade in the hands of Indian merchants outside 
Bombay, adequate shipping and banling facil- 
ities,. more commercial colleges ani schools 
and instruction; in commercial subjects along 
with general education. Statistics shoald snow 
separately the extent of trade in the haads of the 
indigenous population. __ naar 

Coming to communications, the nationalization 
of railways should be expedited, and coastruction 
of branch lines by corporations in which the local 
inhabitants participate encouraged. Indigenous 
shipping enterprise should get a real sart when 
the Mercantile Marine Committee now sitting 
concludes its deliberations. There i a great 
demand for the further extension of rocds, posts 
and telegraphs. The public should be permitted 
to use telephones, wireless telegraphy end broad- 
casting with the same freedom as is alowed in 
the Dominions. 

On Economic Improvements 


The average wealth per head of tLe Indian 
population is estimated at Rs, 3800 and the annual 
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income at Rs. 45; the corresponding estimates for 
the United Kingdom are Rs. 4,500 and Rs. 700 
respectively. On account of his low income, the 
average Indian is poorly nourished and easily 
falls x victim to diseases and epidemics. The 
average death-rate in consequence is high being 
32 per mille per annum as compared with 15 per 
mille in the United Kingdom. The average 
expectatior of life in the two countries is 23 years 
and 48 years respectively. ; 

. The masses of the population are for many 
months in the year unemployed or half-employed. 
They are accustomed to purchase from outside 
articles which, with a little forethought and 
preparation, they can manufacture for themselves 
and they pay for such purchases by exporting 
food grains and raw materials. Although natural 
resources and raw materials abound, the bulk of 
the population depend on lop-sided agriculture 
to the exclusion of mechanical and industrial 
pursuits. Indians have nd foreign investments 
but only a growing foreign debt. 


On Constitution anp ADMINISTRATION 


As things stand at present, a further consti- 
tutional advance cannot be long deferred with- 
out prejudicing the people’s material interest. 
The franchise for elections to the Central Legis- 
lature and the Legislative Councils should be 
extended ai least to the entire literate population 
of the country. Following Dominion precedent, 
the Central Government should be administered 
by not less than twelve Ministers, eight of whom 
at least shculd be Indians who enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Central Legislature and the country, 
. The previncial Governments should be anto- 
nomous. The functions-and taxation of the 
Central Provincial and District Governments 
sliould be separated as far as possible, every city, 
town and village being given its own government 
and system of taxation. In the case of small 
villages, a group of them may constitute a unit 
for purposes of self-government. The District 
administration should be maintained by contri- 
butions from these self-governing units. 

An effective form of local self-government 
calculated to call forth self-help and local initia- 
tive is needed to improve the economic and social 
welfare of our rural population. The Village 
Council system of Japan, of which Ican speak 
from some: personal knowledge, seems well 
calculated to thisend. The Japanese Village 
Councils look after agriculture and industries 
town-planning-and sanitation, under the advice 
of experts. They make experiments in agricul- 
ture and maintain statistics of production and 
income. 
which is compulsory and on which they spend 
aboub 60 per cent of their revenues. In the case 
of the smaller villages, a» number of them are 


They give special attention to education | 
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grouped together to form a unit of village govern- 
ment. The Councils encourage association in 
many forms for co-operative credit, welfare work, 
military training, etc. 


Ow Frxancz anp Banking 


_ The finances of the country should be re- 
modelled on the basis of those of the Dominions 
of Canada,arid Australia and should be regulated 
and controlled by the Government of India in- 
stead of by the Secretary of State. Gold coinage 
should be established and a substantial portion of 
the gold reserve maintained in London for ster- 
ding exchange and paper currency transferred to 

ndia. 


Ox DEFENcE 


The cost of the Army in 1922-23 amounted to. 
Rs. 67°7 crores, i.e. over 50 per cent of the total 
revenues of the Central Government. | 
. The outstanding questions, in regard to 
Defence, agitating the. public mind are the reduc- 
tion of this heavy Army expenditure, and In- 
dian participation in the defence of the country 
on its Military side. © 

On Soctat Livi 


‘The social life of the people will improve 
automatically by a rapid extension of education, 
but much can be done to increase the pace by 
making the people think, and by setting before 
them new social and high moral standards suited 
to present-day conditions. 

On, Forutan Intercoursy 
As a result of the great War and the pheno- 
menal progress in science, invention and com- 
munication in recent years, rapid changes are 
going on, as never before, in the political, econo- 


‘mic and social life of many lands, and India will 


benefit most if she regulated her progress by 
keeping track of such changes and developments, 
particularly in the Dominions. 

- - Foreign intercourse therefore requires en- 
couragement in every way by individuals, asso- 
ciations and the Government. Students should 
be sent abroad in increasing numbers for educa- 
tion, merchants for trade, and politicians, journal- 
ists, professors, etc., for gathering information 
of value in all departments of knowledge to be 
utilized for internal development. : 


The Claim of Buddhists to Buddha 
Gaya. 
The Maha-Bodht writes — 


England has fought wars and has sent armies 
to take the holy land of the Christians, but when 
the Buddhists ask to have returned to them the 
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. Maha-Bodhi Temple and lands (which is right- 
fully theirs) a deaf ear is turned to their appeal. 
All over the East where there are Buddhists, 
in Ceylon, India, Burma and all other countries 
where Buddhism is a living religion, maesings 
have been held with the object of getting this 
sacred site handed over to its rightiul owners— 
the Buddhists. , : 

But to what avail? Meetings are still being 
held in these countries but the deaf ear is still 
turned our way. 

Because the Buddhists will not revolt or use 
violent measures to awaken those in power, the 
matter has not yet received attention nor does it 
look as if the authorities ever will wake cp to 
the fact that this is a matter long outstanding, 
and one that should have been put right years 
ago. 


Place of Women. 
Prabuddha Bharata says :— 


“That country and that nation which do not 
respect women,” said Swami Vivekananda again 
and again to his countrymen, “have never‘ be- 
come great, nor will ever be in futura. The 
principal reason why your race has so much 
degraded is that you had no respect for these 
living images of Sakti. If you do not raise the 
women who are the living embodiments of the 
Divine Mother, don’t think that yon have any 
other way to rise.’ Whenever the Swami 
thought of the Indian national regeneratioa, the 
problem of the uplift of women came uppermost 
to his mind as forcibly as the question of the 
elevation of the masses. oe te 

His mind rebelled to witness how the tyranny 
of men stood in the way of the all-round develop- 
mentand the free expression of true woman- 
hood ; how women were being brought up in 
abject helplessness and servile dependence on 
men; how their very individuality was being 
most. recklessly crushed under the burden 
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of customs and conventions which had lost all 
their meaning to those who blindly followed 
them. 


Few womenare given sufficient opportuni- 
ties for education and self-expression in modern 
India. ; 


The doors to the highest knowledge and the 
study of the Vedas are shut against them. In 
consequence most women have lost the highest 
vision. of life, as much as men, and have forgotten 
that domestic duties and functions are not ends 
in themselves but are only means to an end— 
the realisation of ‘the self. Leaving aside the 
question of religious education, even secular 
knowledge is denied to most women. In the 
generelity of cases early marriage strikes at the 
root cf all development, physical, intellectual 
and even spiritual. It isa lamentable fact that 
as the resuli of social tyranny, Indian women 
as a whole have lost the spirit of strength and 
courage, the power of independent thinking and 
initiative which actuated their mothers in the 
past. Naturally they feel utterly helpless, and 
hang “ike millstones ronnd the necks of men. 
For the daughters of the spiritual and heroic 
women—the Sitas and Savitris, the Maitreyis 
and Gargis of old, this is indeed a pitiable de- 
gradazion. In reverting to the ancient ideals, 
and applying them to the modern conditions of 
life, lies now the salvation of India’s women, as 
wellas men. Modern women musi draw their 
inspiration from the great women of India of 
the past, whose achievements in the various 
fields of life have won for them exalted places in 
the immortal literature of the land. 


Many and deep-seated are the social evils 
that stand in the way of the regeneration of 
Indian women ; and various and complex are 
the problems that face them to-day. But how 
are they .to solve these problems ? “O£ course,” 
says Swami Vivekananda, “they have many and 
grave problems. But none that are not to be 
solvec. by that magic word ‘Edueation’.” 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Science and the War against War. 


Writing in The World Tomorrow, Otto 
Glaser says -— 
_ By nature the scientist’s mind is pacifist and 
his experiences during the late war have only 


confirmed the attitude. He understands better 
the machinations which arousec hate and anger 
in his soul ; the effects of violent misuse and all 
the compulsions which made him prostitute his 
own talent. In the name of “my country, right 
or wrong,” even if it means no more than Mr, 
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Chesterton’s “my mother, drunk or sober,” in 
the hour of crisis, while priests in the name of 
Christ prayed to God the Father and the Holy 
Ghost to sharpen the knives, he was driven into 
his laboratory to desecrate the place and all its 
memories of great names, to make there poison 
gases anc to try them out on tethered animals 
until his own mind doubly stank with the 
decomposition products of Christianity and 
citizenship. 

There is one step which could be taken pro- 
vided it were international in scope. The 
scientist could refuse in times of peace to work 
on bombs, poison gas and projectiles, formulat- 
ing his irtent in something akin to the ancient 
oath of Hippocrates which even today still adds 
to the dignity of the medical profession. If he 
wer to a‘ly himself with others of like mind in 
this profession and the group as a whole (medical 
and scientific) were to link its fortunes with 
some inteznational group of labor large enough 
to surtke effectively and at the same time keep 


from starvation and ont of jail, there is little’ 


doubt that science could prevent the prostitu- 
tions and desecrations which today make it as 
much an instrument of harm as of good. 


—_—~ 


Art and World Problems. 


_ in the same journal, Rockwell 
writes on the above. Says he :— 


iveryshing about war is essentially abhor- 
rent to the artist’s soul. We like the things of 
peace and the moods of peace. The disorder 
and unseemliness of war are hateful to us. We 
have certainly learned from the last war—if we 
did not kmow it before—that war reacts dis- 
astrously on everyone and reason says that 
there is a better way than war to settle every 
conflict. Right here, I think, is the one great 
service that the artist can render to the cause 
‘of peace. Itis through art that men become 
more sensitive. The race would gain if we were 
all too sensitive to fight or to tolerate a fight. 
We would have to find another way out. 


Kent 


We have in art an international speech 


through which nations and races separated by 
barriers of language can come to understand one 
anotaer and to respect one anther’s culture. 
Now we are beginning to regard the Chinese 
and the Japanese with deepening respect as an 
increasing public comes to know the beauty of 
their art. The traditions of their thought and 
art are different from our own; but even with 
little understanding one is moved to reverence. 
Incidentally, it is only in the last few years that 
we have known the tragic blunder of the 
Spaniards in wiping out the great Inca and 
Aztes civilizations of Pern and Mexico. lf we 
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embroil ourselves in the Far East, ours will be a- 
similar blunder. 

Hach nation, each race, expressing itself with 
integrity, makes a contribution which will be 
understood by others. The artist must follow 
the solitary path of his own genius, for in that 
loyalty to himself and the traditions of his race 
he commits that truth which leads to under- 
standing. 

It is true that in every really great work of 
art—whatever its manner—there is a universal 
quality which lifts it above the limitations of a 
racial culture and addresses all humanity. And 
thus the cause of understanding and of peace 
is served. ° , 

We are already on a fair way to realizing 
that with all their differences the Eurepesns are 
fundamentally pretty much alike as human 
beings. And as we come to know better the art 
of people outside of Europe and the extensions 
of Huropean civilization, we shall perhaps come 
to blush at our notions of the essential superiority 
of the white race. 

The artist and the lover of art have still a great 
opportunity to temper the hostility and contempt 
among the white and colored races, and to pre- 
vent that terrific clash which seems to be impend- 
ing in some not distant future as the last 
suicidal convulsion of humanity. 


On Mahatma Gandhi. 


In the same journal we find the follow- 
ing :— ; . 
All the things done in the Non-Cooperativ: 
Movement thus far have been in a sense pre- 
paratory, things paving the way for full non- 
cooperation later, full non-cooperation which 
means “civil disobedience,” including refusal 
to pay taxes. If and when the time comes, 
when the whole Indian nation shall say to the 
tax-gatherer, no, thus cutting off the revenue 
without which the government cannot exist, the 
victory will be won. . 
Gandhi realizes that everywhere in the 
world to conquer in justice and tyranny by non- 
violence involves suffering, often terrible suffer- 
ing, but he believes that for those who are 
willing to pay the price to the full, the victory 
is sure. In the face of the indomitable soul, 
the tyrant is helpless. I.et any people, held in 
subjection by a foreign sword, say to their con- 
querors and rulers, “You can imprison us, you 
ean kill us, if you willy but we will not obey 
your laws, we will not pay a penny of the taxes 
you impose upon us, we will not serve in any- 
thing, even to cooking your food,” and there 
would be no possible alternative except for that 
foreign government to surrender, Can the 
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{udian people be brought to the point of. taking 
ihis stand, cost what it may of suffering ? 

Nobody should mistake Gandhi's non-vio- 
lent non-cooperation for mere “passive .re- 
sistance.” There is nothing passive about it. 
[tis positive resistaice to the utmost limit, even 
to death itself. Buatit is moral resistance, not 

hysical. It is “soul force”, not brute force, It 
is the resistance which, when it wins, makes 
your foe your friend; and not the resistance 
which, when it conquers, or seems to conquer, 
leaves your enemy a more deadly enemy than 
ever. 

Let no man think Gandbi a coward. Pro- 
bably there is not a braver man living. Fear is 
simply unknown to him. As between doing what 
seems his duty, and enduring any kind of suffer- 
ing or even death, he never hesitates. This he 
has shown times without number. 

Much as he hates violence he hates coward- 
ice more. 

Gandhi’s long delay in taking the final step 
in his Non-Co-operative program—that is, in or- 
dering general “civil disobedience”—has caused 
some misunderstanding. The delay has not been 
caused by him, but by the almost inconceivably 
vast and difficult task of preparing 320 millions 
of people to take the step with unity and with 
irresistible determination, without which there 
could not be success. More than once a time 
has been set ; but it has had to be postponed 
because of the occurance of eyents—generally 
the breaking out of violence somewhere—show- 
ing that the people were not yet ready. 

Are they likely to become ready at a non- 
distant time ? Are they alvancing toward the 
goal? Gandhi believes they are. Word that 
comes from all parts of India seems to indicate 
that they are. There is a great and growing 
alarm in England over the fear that they are. 
The Government of India believed that by impri- 
soning Gandhi it could destroy or greatly reduce 
his influence, There are many Englishmen both 
in India. and at home who are suspecting today 

. that this judgment was ‘exactly wrong—that 
the Non-Cooperative Movement has taken a 
deeper hold upon the hearts of the Indian masses 
on account of the suffering of their great and 
beloved Mahatma—that Gandhi in prison is more 
powerful than Gandhi free. 





‘British Capital Speaks Out. 
~The following, which we take from The 
Financial Review of Reviews, will give us 
_some idea of the feeling which British Capi- 
tal harbours against socialistic schemes :— 
The question of railway nationalisation is 
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going to be pressed by the Labour Party ; the 
railway trade unions are constituents of the 
Labour Party ; and the aim of the new Social- 
ism is not true nationalisation—not State own- 
ership with democratic Government control in 
the interests, or supposed interests, of the entire 
community—but State ownership with “workers’ 
control.” We are suffering from disputes be- 
tween the companies and their men, and from 
squabbles between rival trade unions ; but we 
are up against a still graver matter in the social- 
istic manipulation of trade unions in an effort 
to destory Capitalism and set up sectional labour 
Syndicalism at the nation’s expense. We had 
better take stock. 

“First a word about nationalism. 
Press. articles Mr. Phili o. { 
Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer, tells us 
that the Labour Party, although-in a minority, 
will be justified in submitting proposals to Par- 
liament “for nationalising the mines and rail- 
ways, fog propaganda purposes, from the best 
platform in the country—the House of Com- 
mons” ; and he is hopeful that even Mr. Asquith 
will not object, for the Liberal leader “himself 
has on mor: than one occasion accepted the 
principal of public ownership of .monopoly 
services” ; and Mr. Snowden reminds us that 
“a Royal commission has recommended mines 
nationalisation; that another Royal commis- 
sion has recommended the nationalisation of the 
Irish railways ; and that the Coalition Govern- 
ment actually introduced a proposal into Parlia- 
ment which provided for the ultimate national- 
isation of the railways of Great Britain.” Whilst 
the Labour Party prepares the political way for 
nationalisation, the trade unions will be employed, 
as far as the Socialists can employ them, to 
provoke strife and render the working of the 
present system difficult, in the hope that a major- 
ity of the people will accept State ownership 
as a possible solution. 

The recent partial strike on the railways 
may be taken as an example not only of the 
remarkable development of the new Trade Uni- 
onism, but as evidence of Socialistic influence 
in the direction of causing public loss and incon- 
yenience. The leader of the locomotive engin- 
eers indicated that the strike was one against “a 
gang of capitalists,” and he gloried in the effort 
to smash the principle of “arbitration”. Such 
Strikes, such declarations and such move- 
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ments as these will have to be taken seriously 


to heart by Parliament and the nation if disaster 
is to be averted. After losing 180,000,000 man- 
days by strikes since the Armistice, British in- 
dustry is just as likely to witness another 
out-break of political, or semi-political, labour 
disputes as it is likely to see real trade 
revival in the near future. The policy of 
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Socialist-inspired Trade Unionism is to make 
all the discontent, and provoke all the 
dislocation it can, in order to discredit the 
existing system and get the people—in despair 
or otherwise—to turn to a bastard scheme of 
Socialism called “workers’ control,” which would 
turn out to be agitators control. 





The Recognition of Russia. 


The Review of Reviews says :— 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s first step as 
Foreign Secretary was to inform the Soviet 
Government of Russia, in an official Note, that 





Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and His Family 


the British Government recognise “the Union of 
Secialist Soviet Republics as the de jure rulers 
of those territories of the old Russian Empire 
wich acknowledge their authority.” The Note 
accled, Lowever, that in order to create normal 
coaditions of complete friendly relations and full 
commercial intercourse it will be necessary to 
coaclude definite practical agreements on a 
vaciety of matters, some of them connected and 
otLers unconnected with the fact of recognition. 
These matters include Russian acceptance of all 
the treaties concluded between great Britain and 
Ressia before the Russian Revolution, except 
these which have been denounced or have 
lapsed ; the settlement of claims by the Govern- 
meat and nationals of one party against the 
other ; and the cessation of propaganda. Ob- 
viously the full recognition of the Soviet 
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Government by the appointment of a British 
Ambassador to Moscow—Captain O’Grady is. the 
Ambassador-designate—may depend, in practice 
upon the fulfilment of these conditions. The 
difference between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
attitude and that of his predecessor is, therefore, 
chiefly one of form. Instead of saying to the 
Bolshevists, “fulfil certain conditions and we 
will recognise you,” he says: ‘We recognise 
you de jure, but you will not reap the full 
benefits of recognition unless you fulfil certain 
conditions.” Or, inthe words of. a shrewd 
business man, the British Government no longer 
says to Russia, “I do not know you, but you 
must agree to pay me your debt.” It now says, 
“T know you ; what about that debt of yours ?” 





Lenin and Woodrow Wilson. 


The same journal says :— 


Though he had ceased to direct Bolshevist 
policy, Lenin’s influence was almost unchal- 
lenged while he lived. A concentrated fanatic, 
who adopted as the whole truth the politica 
and economic half-truths enunciated by Karl 
Marx, he had wrecked his own country in the 
effort to apply them, and sought likewise to 
wreck European civilisation. On the morrow of 
his death he was proclaimed “a great man” by a 
large section of the British press. Great, 
indeed, he was, as criminals may be “great.” 
Attila, the “Scourge of God,” was also great in 
his way—though it needed the unbalanced mind 
of the ex-Kaiser to recommend his example as 
worthy of imitation,to the German expeditionary 
Force to China. Lenin is more likely to be 
known as the “Scourge of Satan” ; and when, 
say, towards the end of the century, its begin- 
nings are passed in review, the chances are that 
Woodrow Wilson, who believed in and strove 
to realise the ideal of the League of Nations, 
will entirely overshadow Lenin, while, as regards 
social and economic progress, Henry Ford, with 
his cheap motor-cars and agricultural tractors 
which may have helped to solve the problem of 
congestion in modern cities, will stand far 
higher in the esteem of posterity than any des- 
tructive revolutionary. Of Woodrow Wilson, his 
defects were patent and his limitations many. 
But he had faith, vision, and courage, whereas 
Lenin had mainly a cold, bitter, caleulating 
vindictiveness that condemned his work to 
sterility. Between pioneers of construction and 
pioneers of ‘destructiveness the sympathies of 
mankind will always go, in the long run, to the 
men and women who seek to build up rather 
than to shatter or to tear down. - 
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Russian News. 
The Living Age gives the following :— 


The New Economic Policy is building up a 
new bourgeoisie, which otherwise threatens to 
control the organization. Furthermore, an 
undue proportion of the Party as at present cons- 
tituted consists of bureaucrats rather than opera- 
tives and wage-earners or manual workers. This 
must be corrected if the Party is to maintair its 
influence. : 

The Soviet journal, Pravda, complains that 
forty-nine out of the ninety-nine nationalities 
represented in the Communist Party pract-ally 
exclude women from their membership. These 
Oriental tribes will hear nothing of women’s 
rights and class all women who agitate for 
political equality with men as disreputable 
persons. Meanwhile, other nationalities in 
Russia recognize women as in every respect the 
social and political compeers of their masculine 
comrades. 

All this is apropos of a recent vote of the 
Communist women in Tashkent against the 
abolition of polygamy. 

_ A Riga correspondent of the London Times 
describes the efforts of the Soviet Governnent 
to build up a new legal and judicial system after 
the almost utter obliteration of the civil and 
criminal codes and courts of the Tsarist régime. 

The new system consists of three principal 
tribunals for civil cases: the People’s Court, the 
Provincial Court, and the Supreme Court. In 
addition to a judge learned in the law, two peo- 
ple’s assessors’ sit on the bench, who act not 
merely in an advisory capacity, but take pari in 
the decisions of the court. 

. A number of other innovations, some of them 
rather heterodox, have also been adopted. One 
provision makes judicial decisions depend on the 
general policy of the Goverument. This takes 
the place af what was formerly termed ‘ revolu- 
tionary conscience, and affords ample latizude 
for enforcing class distinctions between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie. The public pro- 
secutor or attorney-general may stop court pro- 
ceedings at any stage if he considers this ix the 
interest of the State or the working classes; or 
in extreme instances, he may even revoke the 
decision of the court. 

According to reports in the Russian émigré 
press the universities in Russia are now 
hotbeds of agitation against the Soviet 
Government, as they were centres of conspracy 
against the Tsar’s Government before the Eevo- 
lution. The battle cry to-day is “Democracy, 
not ‘Socialism,’ Student agitators publish a 
clandestine journal called Stremelenie, which is 
trying to rally students throughout Russa to 
work for truly democratic institutions. As in 
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‘ the Tsar's time, the intellectuals are urged to go 


out among the people—the peasants .nd the 
workers—to preach this creed. . 

Tyan Vladimirovich Michurin, the Russian 
Burbank, whom botanists from all th: world 
visited before the war, continued his exp: riment- 
al work at Kozlov until the present yea:, when 
he is reported to have found it necessary to dis- 
continve his scientific labors and seek private 
employment. The Soviet Government, ac cording 
to its own official journal, Isvestda, hal failed 
to provide money to carry on his work. Among 
his last pomological achievements was a pear so 
intensely sweet that he namec it ‘Srostitute 
Sugar.’ 

“Among the recent mineral discoveries report- 
ed from Soviet Russia are a zich deoosit of 
radiocative ore in Fergana, Turkestan, az.d what 
promises to be a very important ‘ield of -aagnet- 
ie iron ore inthe Government of Kurs:. The 
latter feld is indicated by a vio.ent dev sation of 
the magnetic needle along twc parallcl zones 
about thirty-six miles apart and over a aundred 
miles long. In some’ places, for instarze, near 
Shehigry, the attracttion is so powerful hat the 
needle stands vertical. Indeed, it is more trongly 
affected than in the immediate vicinit~ of the 
magnetic pole. ay 

Recant- borings .have resulted in‘a peculiar 
phenomenon. The drills used were so highly 
magnetized that when they were remov:d from 
a depth of thirty or, forty feet they wowld hold 
suspended, a one-pound weight, and afte- reach- 
ing a depth of four ‘hundred and tweaty-five 
feet they would hold seventy pounds. 





Japanese Mind Analysed 


J. Merle Danis contributes an article 
dealing with the mental and sp-ritual [rerment 
in Japan in the Internatioral Reiew of 
Missions. Says he at one place :— 


No interpreter of modern Japan can expect 
to open the door to the mind of the people 
without the key of feudalism. The capanese 
mind, like the Japanese home, functicns in a 
series of apartments. Opening on the street is 
the business entry, with offices and waitirg-rooms 
where the ordinary business matters ar: trans- 
acted. Adjoining is the suiteof living-roon.s where 
the household life is carried on. Still ferther in 
the rear, and removed from the noise art publi- 
city of the street, are the reception room and 
apartments of ‘honor reserved fcr distinguished 
guests and for religious and family cerzmonial. 
Here may be seen a very few of the choic:st heir- 
looms and art treasures, and here upon a recessed 
shelf are kept the votive tablets of the family 
ancestors. Invariably this secladed povtion of 
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the home is planned with. an outlook upon one ~ 


of chose dainty gardens for which Japan is justly 
‘famous, a garden arranged with miniature vistas, 
symbolic landscapes, and bits of sacerdotal crafts- 
manship, tiny pagodas, stone lanterns, and 
skrine portals, a landscape and environment that 
breathes the very atmosphere of the vanished 
centuries 

The inner life of the modern Japanese resem- 
bles this home architecture. It responds with 
amazing versatility, to the ordinary contacts with 
tke West. Its outer chambers open hospitably 
tc business representative, tourist, teacher, or 
iwissionary. More difficult of access are the- liv- 
ing-rooms, where the daily problems of life are 
met.: Rare indeed is the foreigner who finds 
opening to him the apartments of honor, with 
tkeir sequestered garden outlook. For here the 
Japanese heart, wearied with the hurlyburly. of 
twantieth-century life, retires for association 
wish its fathers and for solace and communion 
wich the spirit of old Japan. 





In Praise of Governments. 


Referring to the Tea-pot Dome Scandal 
Unity says. :— 

The whole thing was robbery, as all govern- 
ment as at present conducted is robbery, and 
we find it unimportant whether the practitioners 
axe dishonest or just- plain down-right careless 
or stupid. Put a party “hail-fellow-well-met,” 
liks Harding, in power, with a gang ofhis pals 
and their pals at his elbow, and this is what 
wil happen, exactly as it happened in the easy- 


going days of Taft and Ballinger. But deeper ~ 
down than this is the whole question ‘of natural © 


resources—or deep down still; the rock-bottom 
fact of land. Why should land ever be privately 
owned ? Where is the title of workmanship which 
gives any man a claim to possession of any 
smallest strip of mother earth P Where is it ever 
ecneeivably right. that the riches of earth which 
are the necessities of life—coal, wood, oil, 
minerals, waterpower—should be passed over 
fram public to private control. The thing is 
utterly, completely, finally abominable. | Not 
til the land, all land, is made an exclusively 
pwolic possession will be safe. 
begin is with natural resources—now ! 





“War” Outlawed. 


The Christian Century calls upon. the 
-Churches to outlaw war without another 
mcmemi’s delay :-— 


“Let the churches as churches,” it declares, 
‘hove done with war-! If war is the collective 


And the place to 
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sin they say it is, let them collectively quit 
participating in the sin! If war should be out- 
‘lawed, as they say, let them be the first to outlaw ~ 
it by withdrawing from it the spiritual sanction 
and putting it under the ban! Let the preachers - 
repentantly resolve that they will never again 
put Christ in khaki or serve as recruiting officers 
or advisory enforcers of conscription laws! Let 
the church assemblies serve notice upon the state 
that henceforth as corporate bodies they will not 
support war or permit their buildings to be used 
for its promotion. Let the ‘secular arm’ know 
that wer-making must henceforth be done outside 
the house of the Lord, and because it is the 
division of the body of God must be done without 
the support of prayer, sermon or sacrament ! 
‘“‘Words, more words, is this ? But there are 
some words that are deeds, battle-words did. 
not Carlyle call them? And there are deeds 
aplenty. involved in these words, a definite act 
of separation from .the state is involved in theit 
first utterance and definite deeds flow inevitably 
and immediately out of them. Let some denomin- 


‘ ational body take this stand; let the Federal 
“Council of Churches do it and thereafter send 


their messengers to other lands asking for similar 
action. Would nothing happen in the other 
aspects of our corporate life P It would not lessen 
the need to make known the ‘causes of war and 
the methods of its prevention, nor of éducation 
to change attitudes and tempers, nor the long task 
of political and economic reconstruction, but 
it would register a change of heart and direction 
that would powerfully affect the issues of life. 
Tt would be an actof faith and will that would 
have creative capacity. It might be the one 
stroke that would cut the vicious circle which 
now peralyzes the nations, that would crystallize 
the forces against war into disarmament and. 
economic co-operation. Ifthe churches outlawed 


war, couldthe state resist the challenge of that 
act P” 


Mortaigne on the Art of Happiness. 


Mentaigne has been called by Sainte 
Beuve to be ‘the “wisest Frenchman who 
ever lived”. Doctor A. Armaingand, writing 
in La Nowvelle Revue, Paris, on the above - 
subject says :— 

For Montaigne, for Epicurus, and indeed for 
every man, happiness is the highest good. Pas- 
cal said: ‘All men seek happiness, even those 
who hang themselves,’ 

There is no more agreeable or more profit- 
able occupation for an intelligent mind than to 
survey the spectacle of human life in his com- 
pany. His essays should be read, reread and 
pondered well before old age or at latest on the 
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eve of our declining years, that we may learn 
how to face life ‘when life is past,’ - 

In his essay entitled ‘Of the Force af the 
-Imagination,’ Montaigne cites examples of the 
influence of the mind upon the body, and in his 
chapter upon the education of children he de- 
clares that the mind of the philosopher may, by 
its health, lend health to the body. Elsewhere 
he has written that mental depression is the 
eause of many physical maladies; and that if 
the péople of Brazil died only of old age, as was 
the legend in his day, it was due: more ‘to the 
tranquillity and serenity of their minds, iree 
from all passions and unpleasant thoughts and 


preoccupations,’ than to serenity and tranquillity - 


- of the climate. In truth, Montaigne’s essays 
are a course in moral hygiene. ran ai . 
What Montaigne calls a large and ample 
life—la grande vie—is nota life of conventional 
pleasures, a constant succession of the grati‘ica- 
tions that wealth can give; it is a life of the 
intellect, of cultivating the higher facnltiss— 


that alone is the double, triple, quadruple life. © 
At the same time, Montaigne is perfectly well - 


aware that happiness, in such fullness, as the 
world gives, is not exclusively’ a matter o= the 
intellect, but demands an admixture of action and 


’ even of moderate, prudent,and somewhat detached © 


participation in purely worldly pleasures. 





The Psychology of Bad Taste. 


Pan] Westheim writes in Die Gibeke tex 


“As an understanding of art developes, capa- 
ble ‘of comprehending the worth of art ir all 
times and places, the more difficult does it be- 
come to account for the appearance, in every 
period, of works which can be regarded only as 
inferior artistic productions, yet which, in spite 
of their inferiority, achieve immense suscess 
with the great mass of the public. 
say that an overwhelming proportion of the 
people have always ‘failed to understard true 
artistic merit and that there is a natura: appe- 
tite for inferior art—for trash—is not enough. 

‘How many plays pass over the stage year 
‘by year which are thoroughly cheap aad alto- 


gether bad and which, in spite of those quali- - 


ties, never even approach popular succ2ss but 
sink back into the nothing from. which they 
came. ; : , 
Why is one banality admiredy and the other 
banality disregarded P For any man with even a 
trace of artistic perception, one is as insign‘ficant 
as the other. Between one piece of worthless art 
and another piece of worthless art what can the 
difference be PIs it sweet trash or bitter trash ? 
Fat trash or thin P Sentimental or pathetic ? 


‘On a big seale or a little P> What an impossible . 


Merely to’ .in the Salon itself, matters less, 
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task it is for a man blessed with the capacity for 
appreciating art to make out in which partizular 
respect triviality appears the less mezetricious. 
How strange itis that the mob will, as a 
matter of. course, neglect one piece of cheap 
work of such-and-such form or of suck-and-such 
structure, and yet will swarm with enthusiasm 
about another work that to our cultivated taste 


-is equally doubtful. It is not a matter for nock- 


ery, but a question to be asked: seriously: Are 


‘there rules and laws which govern th's stupefy- 


ing unanimity and of which we, who spend’ our 
days with art, know nothing ? Can one investi- 
gate these questions ?_ Can one outline, perhaps, 
some faint approximation of these rules ? 
Experience shows us that some such rules 
must exist. Else how account for the suesess of - 


‘these fellows who have-such infallible noses for 


what the public wants ? These art brokers, theatre 
managers, authors, who almost never fail in 
their speculations, and these artists, too, who, 
with the uncanny certainty of a somnamtulist, 
know how to attain exactly the righi degrze of 
shallowness. This is not the same as declaring 
that alt their successes rest on artistic trickery, 
on the higher advertising, and on the enormous 
power of suggestion. For such is not the sase. 

Works of real art exist—by no means without 
artistic importance—which, nevertheless, have’ 
in them certain elements that make them objects 
of interest to the public. -The conventional salon 
portraits of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rcemney 
and Hoppner—the ‘ladies-and-gentlemen paint- 
ers,’ as Constable calls them—are . examp.es of 
this mixed kind of art. Noblemen and ladies 
well-born and gently nurtured, are portrayed 
here not as they really appear, but as they might 
appear and as people are accustomed to imagine 
these beings of a higher. sphere. The posture 
must ke fine—must be very fine. The bearing 
must be ‘distinguished’.. The expression. just as 
The chie? con- 
cern is that everything which does not corres- 
pond to some vague general ideal of beauty must 
be cleanly and cleverly worked out of these faces 
with ‘a prettifying brush. Dainty cheeks, little 
mouths and noses, and uecks revealed between 
a straying curl and a lock of curly hair, will be 
retouched to correspond with the fashion in 
which femininity dreams of itself as beantiful, 
lovely, heavenly. ae ; 

Still more important is the reproduction of 
priceless. foilettes—tbhe crackling silk, much- 
ruffled lace, bands, ruches, and garnitures of fur, 
gleaming jewelry, and all the objects that ‘give 
a lady an expensive look. : 

_The public does" not want the depicsion of 
human character. It wants a series of romantic 
variations, with a pretty woman, well dressed, 
for the theme. Then it can enjoy the fashion 
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able world and fashionable women as it sees them 
in its nightly dreams. The very fact that they 
are so be-prettified that all traces of earth’s toil 
and all human quality are falsified ont of them 
makes them popular. ; 

One may also assume that the average man’s 
tasta demands beauty, or, to state if more 
accurately, prettified reality. He also demands 
realism. The man in the street is offended if the 
artist attempts an ‘untruth’. 

On the other hand the artist, with all his 
striving for realism and truthful exactness, 
must not go too far. The picture, the statue, the 
novel, must not be ‘unnatural,’ whatever else they 
may be; but if some enthusiast ventures to depict 
real life in naked and unadorned exactness, if 


Courbet ventures to depict a stone-breaker, pr | 


Zola a drunkard, or Ibsen a degenerate, with the 
exactness of an anatomist over the dissecting 
table—why, that is nothing but shamelessness. 
What would happen if people began to roll in 
the mud like that ? If it were permitted to ex- 
hibit foulness in 4 golden frame, what would 
happen to morality, and what would become of 
ideale P 

The public wants things as they are, only it 
does not want them uncompromisingly as they 


are—-not the uncompromisingly genuine, not the- 


uncompromisingly good, not the uncompro- 
misingly true, or the strong or the violent or the 
profound. It wants to be moved and to be 
stirred, but not to be deeply stirred. It is glad 
enough to langh over five haggling Frankfort 
merchants, but what good is it to get all worked 
ap over that Oswald whom Ibsen brings upon 
tke stage ? oe ; 

The public does not want the commonplace 
of every day. It wants diversion. Rubens’s 
women seem too fat, those of Ingres not fat 
enough, too cool, too unapproachable. Here, as 
in everything else, the publie seeks the golden 
mean—battle scenes not too bloody, not too 
terrible, not too monumental, but the kind of 
tking Detaille did, or, Werner, or Dettmann. 
Religious pictures must not be too ecstatic, like 
tose of El] Greco but we must have the Annun- 
ciation, or the Passion, or the Resurrection, 
simple and sentimental as in. Murillo who has 
been and remains the painter of the ‘bourgeoisie. 
Ths public is perpetually.grateful to the artist 
who meets it, on its own ground, who mixes 
with it, deals with it. 

Of the artist who steadfastly pursues his own 
way, concerned solely to lay hold on incom- 
prehensible spiritual reality, the public is in- 
stinctively mistrustiul. Who knows how much 
of the misleader lurks in the leader ? Where is 
tke yardstick with which one can measure the 
ney idéas that-he brings ? 

The public will perpetually be of the opi: 
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nion that the art of older days is still good for 
the new and younger generation, that itis merely 
fickleness, impatience with the rule, the lust for 
change, a frivolous cynicism, and similar 
abominatious, which perpetually drive these 
innovators out of the trite and trodden paths, 


_ To surpass the old masters, the masters of twenty 


years before—or fifty, or a hundred, or several 
hundred years—that{ is something to which 
those immature upstarts'must not pretend. So 
much good art has been created in the past that 
the desire for more or the desire for another sort 

simply cannot be. 


Das Gemeine lockt jeden ; siehst dw in Kuerze von 
_ vielen 
Eiwas geschehn, sogleich denke nur; Dies ist 
genvern 
(Tha vulgar, the cheap, is the mass’s allure, 
What is sought by the minds of the mob must 
; : ‘be poor.) 
True, all too true, this bitter epigram of Goe- 
the’s, who himself had fled the commonplace ; 
and even-in ourownday no artist can discuss 


‘public taste without a feeling of bitterness, 





Women Publishers. 


The Woman Citizen gives the following — 


“Women Publishers” is the -pame of. a 
publisking house in London composed entirely 
of women, according to the Vote. Its field is the 
putting out of books written by women for 
women, the editing of a weekly paper, Hvery- 
woman—this is a new venture which was sup- 
posed to begin about-the first of the year—and: 
the training of girls in the field of letters, Miss 
Evelyn Gates is the founder and managing 
director. Miss Gates went to Norwich 
High School and later Newnham - College, . 
Cambridge. She -was president of the college 
debatirg. society and the college suffrage 
society. Business .methods, publicity, staff.” 
control were next studied in a London store. 
For six months she acted as assistant editor on 
the Industrial Year Book, and then became ~ 


- secretary and assistant editor to a firm of 


publishers. The natural outgrowth was com- 
plete independence, so she established her own 
company. It was successful and tle possibilities 
were so great that before long she registered as 
a limitad company with a capital of £10,000. 
The board of directors includes five women 
besides Miss Gates, Ee 

So far. the largest piece of work is the 
Womans Year book—a most comprehensive 
reference book for women—three editions of , 
which have already been sold. 
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Indian Students in America. 


‘J.D. S, Paul, Ph. D. (Yale) writes in The 
Indus, London :— 


Theone consideration that is uppermost in 
the minds of most of us, is the racial question. 
On aceount ofthe unfortunate negro problem— 
a question which Americans are courageously 
facing and carefully studying to solve in a scien- 
tific manner—all those whose pigment happens 
to be of a different hue from the natives, are 
looked down upon. Our students have faced in 
barbers’ shops, hotels, restaurants and business 
places, incivilities of variouskinds. Butif chere 
is one country where all Indians—Muslem, Parsi, 
Sikh, Jain or Christian, are called by one com- 
mon name, Hindu, it is in the U.S.A. There we 
feel proud of the turban, our identity disc ; no 
matter wliat the contortions of the brilliant pug- 
gree may be, the turban is the pussport to so- 
ciety. All sorts of strange romances and occalt 
powers are attributed to the unsuspecting wearer 
of this garb ; out of evil cometh good. We lose 
our sectarian consciousness to gain Hindustaree. 
consciousness. Moreover, it is the colour prezu- 
dice in the States that has helped the highest 
morale on the part of our 230 or so students and 


gained for them over all other foreign students, * 


a reputation for keenness of mind, sagacizy, 
national pride and chivalry. To the haphazard 
and hustling American, the oriental tact and 
courtesy is very pleasing by way of contrast. - 
America is pre-eminently a land of individual- 


‘ism. The individual man, no matter what his 


origin may be, is held in honour on his own 
merits. The successtul man is to be emulated 
and landed in every profession. The Hall Mark 
is not simply the dollar, but leadership. Theze- 
fore, in every place, individual students have to 
make their own friends and their own stat1s. 
That means a premium on character ability. 
Americans are very easy of approach. -It is this 
very easiness that makes it bard to make real 
and lasting friendships. Hvery man and woran 
is so busy fitting himself or herself to rise in 
life’s ladder, that you are either made or marzed 
along with your friends. ; 

So much for the social position. 

Itis folly to dream of-cheap degrees in U: 
S.A. Yale and Harvard are as remarkable for 
their excellence as are any of the first-rate Uni- 
versities, in other parts of the world. Wha; is 
more, for Research Students, the finest collection 
of materials that money can acquire are placed 
at your disposal by an expert staff. 

Their readiness to assist the serious-mindéd 
is an inspiration. Their laboratories are she 
latest, and endowed by the richest.men of 
America. 

_Education is the greatest popular eur2 for 
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all evils in the States, so that all kinds of 
schools and colleges are ready to prepare you 
for anything. But to the person who makes 
use of correct information agencies, like the 
Friendly Relations’ Council, 347, Madison 
Avenue, New York City; or the Indian Inform- 
ation Betreau, 1400, Broadway, New York 
City, or the Instituté of International Education, 
Columbia University, New York City, there 
would open before him possibilities of specialized 
training along just the lines he cannot secure 
in any osher country. 

_ First rake your objective clear. Then ask 
for the University that has the specialist, 
Later on you may be able, through the courtesy 
of University Professors with whom you have 
worked, to secure practical experience in your 
field. That may not be possible in any other 
place. An Indian Student at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was taken during the 
summer by a Paper Pulp Company as a chemist. 
Such opportunities do oceur, but never as a 
favour to you. As students seeking a job, we 
‘are one of the numerous competitors in a land 
where Atrericans are givin every facility for 
specialized training. There area few Indians 
holding positions of responsibility. and trust in 
the States: Mr. P. W. Mathur, after studying 
Metallurzy in the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, is now Metallurgist in Henry 
Ford’s Plent in Detroit. Other Indian Students 
who arein Industrial Plants are- Messrs. S. G. 
Gandehar, Water Analyst, Detrcit, Michigan ; 
A. M. Gurjar, Agricultural Chemist, Niagara 
Falls; Saxlatvala, Vanadium Sceel Company, 
Pittsburgh; Sudhindra Bose, Lectuvzer on Political- 
Science, Iowa; B.C. Sircar, Manager of Indo, 
Sinai Treding Co., New York City: T. R. Bakshi, 
Chief Assistant Draughtsman, R. 2. Chicago. 





Musicians Must be Physically 
Powerful. 


In the opinion of Current Opinion :— — 


Healsh and physical fitness are prerequisites 
to musicians in general and vocalists in parti- 
cular, the appeal of the vocalist to his or her 
audience being especially dependené upon the 
magnetism of a personality abounding in vigor, 
The lancuid, other-worldly charm that suggests 
a, pre-Rephaelite ‘painting has herdly a chance 
in competetion with the buoyant Viking made of 
opera house or concert hall In otLer words, Says 

R. M. Eneer, in Musical America, the singing 
professivn is one for giants, and itis significant 
that the great singers of the pa-t for the most, 
part towered above there fellows in grace of 
stature end vigor. 

For the instrumentalist muscnu_ar “condition” 
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is fully as important. Much of the superb 
power and effectiveness of the great piano 


v:ztuoso’s most inspired- playing depends upon. 


correct development. The wonderfully agile 
aad sensitive fingers of the string players are 
trained during years of patient exercise. Powers 
o= memory ‘and spontaneity of interpretation 
owe much to a vigorous condition of nerves and 
digestion. 

Some of the methods resorted to by prominent 
aztists to keep in good physical condition are 
ontlined in Musical America. From the popu- 
a> tenor who has his own Swedish masseuse 
to the struggling students who hikes for health 
the objective is the same: the increase ‘of 
ediciency and the prevention of indisposition. 
The advice of a dozen opera and concert stars 
regarding health is summed up as follows : 


No scigaret smoking, because it roughens 


- ths throat. : 


No aleoholic beverages. : 
No midnight parties during working season. 


Harly rising, because the mind is free and 


more keen for concentrated study. 

Lots of fresh air, because oxygen is a nerve 

calmer, eas 

Walk briskly on account of the good stimu- 

lasion. ar. = 

No loud talking or laughing on the day you 

sing. . : ; : _— 
Rest, because it is very vital for poise. 


Keep away from annoying, troublesome - 


ecnversation on the day you sing. 
Keep your mind carefree, bright and happy. 
Eat dark bread. It is more wholesome and 
digestible than white bread.’ . 
Avoid sweets, rich pastries; ice cream is also 
bed. 
Light supper three hours before singing ; 
‘choose easily digested food. 
Do not mix milk-and acids. 
‘.- Avoid speaking on train because of 
cust. : . . : 
Af not damp and raining when on tour, take 
brisk turn on platform when train stops long 
enough. ; 
If possible, ride backwards, for it is less 
. trying on the eyes. ; 
Keep your mind off the length of the trip : 
it has to be done! : 
Instead of Cone, if he does not suit your ¢ase, 
try common sense or any science which makes 
‘you forgetful of self and your cares. , 
Be sane. 


coal 


Rise of Peasants in Europe. 


Current Opinion writes :— 
Those Serfs, those so-called savages, the 
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peasants of Hurope, are the only free men left 
In Europe, and the only richmen left in Europe, 
says Gilbert K. Chesteron, in Our World. With 
currencies gone completely crazy, and trade 
almost cempletely wrecked, that- man who has 
beans and potatoes and beef to barter for ‘cloth- 
ing and fuel is the only man who has money 
to buy anything. The-peasant alone has food 
and shelter and—adds Chesterton—sanity as 
well. To the-despised peasant Europe must 
look for salvation. He has been sneered at for 
decades as a survival of the Stone Age, but now 
he is recognized “as the dnly survival of the 
Great War.” . 


Henry Ford and Beggars. 

Current Opinion writes :-— 

Fifteen hundred people a day, ten thousand 
a week, half a milliona year write begging 
letters to Henry Ford. Some want charity for 
themselves, and some want donations of money 
or cars or what-not for worthy causes; but 
nearly all demand what they can and ought to 
get for theniselves by honest labor, according to 
Edgar A. Guest, reporting the phenomenon, in 
the American Magazine. The annual amount in 
money. which these requests would total, if 
granted, is estimated at 350 to 400 million dollars. 
A truck brings this mailin huge bags daily to: 
the Ford offices; a large staff of clerks and 
secretaries open it and sort it; and only that 
handful -of missives which containa grain or 
two of justification are passed on to Mr. Ford’s 
secretary, Mr= ITiebold. But every letter is 
answered and answered courteously. eo 

“Help me to get an education! is the young 
letter-writer’s call...... Send me abroad to study 
art !...... Make of ‘me a pianist, or a vocalist, or.a 
doctor!...... I want to go to college, but I have no 
money. Furnish-me with the means and some 
day I will repay you... . Look over my picture, 
and my verses, and my songs, and my inventions. 
Am I not talented ? Will you not nse a little of 
your means to give mea start? ... My friends 
tell me lam destined to be a great violinist. I. 
need money to goto Hurope to study....  ° 

Send me the price ofa piano, that I may 
practise and give my talent to the world.” 

What sort of mental process is it, the author 
asks, which persuades a married woman to try 
to relieve her husband from the burden of debt 
she has thoughtlessly incurred by asking Henry 
Ford to pay it ? Hundreds of married women 
have made this plea. What possible explanation . 
is there for the youth who wants enough money 
from Henry Ford to enable him to go through 
college without working ? , 

“The job of reading the Ford mail is no easy 
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one. Mr, Ford insists that each letter shall 
receive careful attention. He is particular that 
nothing important shall be overlooked. The latter 
must be answered intelligently, and todo that 
the secretary must first know what it is all about: 
This leads him through mazes of strange senten- 
ces and labyrinths of family histories. A letter 
of twenty pages is not uncommon. 

With a woman who asked for four dollars to 
pay her grocer, Mr. Guest contrasts a western 
man who wanted three millions to buy a silver 
mine, It was certain to make money if opezated 
by the right man, who was himself. 
part of the Ford mail comes from the United 
States and Canada, but enough arrives every day 
from the rest of the world. India is said to be 
the only country which has yet to send a begging 

‘letter to the Detroit manufacturer. 

According to Secretary Liebold many of these 

sad are genuine and many are not. Said 
@: 
Ford for money just as a pure gamble.” If he 
falls for it, so much the better for them. If he 
"does not, they are out only two cents for a stamp. 
._ “Even certain organizations are leaners. 
They have assumed a debt ; fifty or one hurdred 
or two hundred people have pledged themselves, 
to pay a certain sum of money. They assumed 
that obligation readily enough and for a good 
purpose, no doubt. But to pay it means sacri- 
‘fice and hard work and a little struggle. If Mr. 


he? Itis.their obligation, and they ougnt to 
meetit.? . 
_ Bunning through the Ford mail of this 
character would almost lead to the belief the 
world is populated exclusively by leaners, Mr. 
Guest concludes. The mental legerdemain by 
which they justify themselves sometimes bcrders 
on the ridiculous, as in the case of a school 
teacher who begged Mr. Ford to lend her a 
thousand dollars and invest it for her. When it 
should have grown under his skilful manage- 
ment into’a hundred thousand dollars be was to 
deduct the original thousand with interest and 
forward a check to her for the difference—rinety 
‘or ninety-five thousand dollars. This would 
make her rich without denting Ford’s millions ! 

The cure of poverty is not charity. Nothing 
that you give a man will do him much good. You 
may relieve for the moment his temporary care, 
but he will drift back again. What is best for 
the man who needs help is to give him the 
chance to help himself. Tf you can’make him 
self-supporting, you will also make him self- 
respecting. A chance to work his way is much 
better for him than a chance to shirk his way. 

So I am building new -factories with my 

money, that I may give more men employment. 


The greater - 


“T think a great many people write to Mr. © 
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I do not want this money for myself, It is all 
going back into industry; back into pay rolls 
where men can earn it by their labor. 2 will 
help them to educate their children, send them 
to college if they wish, buy them pianos,. zive 
them a happy home—and do all these things for 
themselves.”—Henry Ford. : 





What Modernists Believe. 


Current Opinion writes :-— 


Here is what Modernist ministers—LEpiscopa- 
lian, Baatist or Presbyterian—believe, according 
to one of them quoted, but not named, by the New 
York World: 

God is an intelligence and a personality, but 
notin human form, and bodiless. He reveals 
Himself in all nature, but is spirit and apart 
from matter. 

Heaven has no pearly gates, harps or hosan- 
nas, 
Hell has no fire. The devil was an invention 
of the Zoroastrianism of the Parsees. 

Prayer will never puta loaf of bread in the 
starving man’s box, unless some human being in- 
tervenes. 

Immortality will not be in the flesh. Pezson- 
al-ident:ty will endure, but there will be no 


- resurrection of the body. 


The virgin birth is not essential, and probably 
not a fast. ae 

The miracles of the Old Testament are all 
myths. Those of the New Testament were inter- 
polated. Magic is not becoming to the character 
of Christ. 

The phrase “ascension into heaven” was writ- 
ten in the creed by a man who thought heaven 
was the upstairs of a flat earth, “To say that is 
still believed is ridiculous.” 





Government’s Railways for Sale. 
Current Opinion writes — 
Published reports that certain Huropean zoun- 


. tries are considering the advisability of selling 


their government-owned railways, with a view to 


’ utilizing the proceeds for other purposes, lend in- 


terest to acompilation, by the Trade Reco-d of 
the National City Bank of New York, of the rail- 
way mileage of the world and the share owned 
by the various governments, The total length 
of railways in operation, according to the latest 
figures of accepted authorities, now approxtnates 
750,00C miles, as compared with 700,000 miles in 


‘19138, 500,000 in 1900, 400,000 in 1890, 250,000 


in 1880 and 25,000 in 1850. 
The share owned by Governments was in 
1923 about 35 per cent., against approximately 
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33 per cent., in. 1913; 28 per cent., in.1906, and 
24 per cent., in 1896. Governmental ownership, 
however, differs widely in the various countries 
and continents. In Europe as a whole about 
5O0:per cent., of the rail-roads are governmentally 
owned, in South America approximately 33 per 
cent., in Africa 50 per cent., in Asia 70 per cent., 
‘in Australasia 90 per cent.,and in North America 
exclusive of the United States about 49 per cent. 
Ta the United States and Great Britain, as is 
well known,‘governmental ownership. of railways 
does not exist, and this is true also of Spain. 

On the other hand, in Poland all railways are 
owned by the govérnment, in Germany about 92 
per: cent., Italy approximately 73 per cent., 
Eelgium 59 per cent. and in France about 22 per 
cent. Outside of Europe conditions also differ 


widely. In India, including the native states, — 


the share owned or controlled by the government 
is about 85 per cent., Japan 67 per cent., CanaJa 
approximately 50 per cent., British South Africa 
82 per cant., and British Australasia 98 per cent. 
The growth of the world’s railways since the 
beginning of the war is according to authorities 
in railway matters, approximately 50,000 miles. 





Black Cities within White Cities. 
The Liberator writes :— 


Within the great white city of New York is 
another city of one-quarter of a million Negroes, 
Five other great American cities have within 
each of them a Black City of more than 100,000. 
inhabitants. 7 ae 

The separateness of the Black Cities within 
the white is fairly complete. The Negro may 
freely visit the-white town, and may work there 
the day through, but, come the end of his labor, 
must return, be it to sleep, to eat or to amuse 
himsel:, to his own pale. 





The Southern Negro in the North. 


The same journal, referring to the great, 


migration of Negroes from the Sonthern 


States of the U: S. northwards, says :— 


Let no one imagine, however, that the .Negro 
escapes discrimination when he escapes from the 
South. As fast as the Negro becomes a large 


“person 
“Supreme Being and the Ruler of the universe 
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factor in the Northern cities and industrial ‘cen- 
ters, most of the persecutions, petty and large— 
especially lynching and segregation—follow at 
his heels, American capitalism cannot accept 
race equality. In fact race discrimivation appears 
to be increasing with the bourgeois develop- 
ment. Racial residential segregation is as rigid 
in the big Northern cities as in those of the 
south—and seems to be in process of extension 
to the Jews! Advertisements for ‘apartments 
to let, often carry the proviso,. “for Gentilés,” 
meaning that Jews are excluded as well as Negroes, 
whose exclusion is taken for granted. Race 
discrimination ison the up-grade, not the down- 


’ grade, in these mad days of capitalist decay. 





Intolerance in Texas, U.S. A. 
The New Republic says :— 


The flood of academic intolerance has made 
a new high water mark in a resolution of the 


‘Texas Board of Regents “that no infidel, atheist. 


or agnostic be employed in any capacity in the 
University of Texas.... While no sectarian 
qualification shall ever be ‘required ... no 
who does not believe in God as the 


shall hereafter be employed or at any time 
continue inor be elected or appointed to any 
office or position of any character in this uni- 
versity.” There are plenty of good scholars who 
believe in God as the Supreme Being, and, plenty 
of others who are honestly in doubt about the 
existence of a being whose attributes are incom- 
prehensible and whose ways are inscrutable. It 
might seem no great harm ifa single university 
like Texas chose to make of itself.a preserve 
for the former. But faith under constraint is 
a worthless thing. There is no possibility of its 
remaining uninfected by hypocrisy. In attack- . 
ing the tenure of the occasional agnostic in the 


- university faculty the Board of Regents is at- 


tacking the religious integrity, and therewith 
the intellectual integrity of the whole body.- It 
is a fraud on the taxpayers to appropriate public . 
moneys to the support of an institution of learning 
where the soul is fettered and the pursuit of 
knowledge is subjected to restraints of a bigoted 
inquisition, : 


NOTES. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Recovery. 


A note which has come to me from 
Colonel Maddock, the doctor, who has attend- 
ed on Mahatma Gandhi all through his very 
serious illness, contains news which will be 
& great relief and comfort to the many 
readers of the Modern Review, not only in 
India itself, but in countries abroad, where 
daily papers from India very seldom travel. 
He writes, that since the removal to the 
. Seaside has been so successfully accom- 
plished, now, ¢f only the pressure and strain 
of mental anaiety can be kept im check, he 
hopes that Mahatma Gandhi ‘in two or 
three months may make a perfect recovery.’ 
Much will depend upon the strain of public 
work, which is bound to fall upon him ; and 
if every one will unite to make that as light. 
as possible, consistently with public duty, 
there is every prospect that Colonel 
Maddock’s words of encouragement and 
promise may be realised. The bungalow at 
Juhu is an almost ideal place for the purposes 
of convalescence, it stands right out upon the 
seashore, where it can receive all the sea- 
breezes ; and it is surrounded on the land- 
ward side with cocoanut palms, which give 
a welcome shade, Mahatma Gandhi is able 
to stay practically all day and night in a 
wide, open, upper verandah; each evening 
at sunset he takes a walk along the sea- 
shore. Each day, since he -was able to be 
removed from the -Sassoon Hospital, at 
Poona, he has been recovering strength and 
the wound of the operation has now com- 
pletely healed, The weather on the Bombay 
seacoast usually -remain fairly clear and 
fresh, and, also comparatively cool, righi up 
to the monsoon season, He is observing 
once more each Monday as a day of silence. 


C.F. A. 


‘The British Guiana Deputation. 


Sir Joseph Nuran and Mr. Luckhoo, with 
the two Indian delegates, representing the 
East Indian Association of Fritish Guiana, 
must now be aware, during their stay in 
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India, of the intense feeling of indignation, 
which has been aroused throughout the coun- 
try owing to the treatment of Indiars in 
different parts of the British Empire. If the 
objection is raised by them, that British 
Guiana should not be penalised, because she 
is now ready to give equal political franchise 
and also facilities for land colonisation, the 
answer may be given, that for nearly 80 
years this colony accepted immigrants under 
a most debasing indenture system, witk the 
full consent of the British Governmert in 
India on the one hand and their own approv- 
al in British Guiana on the other. Moral 
conditions were allowed to grow and develop, 
during all that time, which were a disgrace 
to civilisation. Against these immoral con- 
ditions the British Guiana Government made 
no protest at all. Indeed, it was only too 
eager to continue this form of labour im- 
migration right up to the end. Also 
during all this period, when thousands 
of new men and women labourers, in the 
prime of. life, and in good hea.th, were 
coming cut year after year, the British 


‘Guiana authorities appear to have made 


practically no provision for their sani:ary 
requirements but let them die by thousands 
from malaria. As labour was ‘cheap and 
plentiful’ and the importation of fresh 
labour from India seemed unending, no 
attention of any serious character was ever 
paid to this terrible mortality, These facts, 
of the quite recent past, eannot be forgoiten 
ina day. Guarantees of no ordinary nature 
shotld be required before any steps might 
be taken to encourage fresh immigration. 
Let ships come and go direct to British 
Guiana, with decent accommodation, and rates 
as reasonable as possible ; and let the emi- 
gration take its own natural course without 
any special advertising or ‘depots’ or any 
elaborate scheme of so-called ‘Colonisation’, 
Tf the conditions in British Guiana are found 
to be altogether favourable; there will be no 
lack of passengers; just as there is no lack 
of passengers (without any recruiting) for the 
B. 1. S. N. Co’s. boats for Mombassa, Zanzibar 
and Dar-es-Salaam. The people who went 
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to and froin such an emigration would be 
independent and self-reliant people. There 
would be no danger of such people sinking 
dswn to the pauper state that isso prevalent 
in Georgetown or other places. If they did 
nst like the climate or the conditions, they 
would scon come back to India. - 


Cre 


——— 


Economic Imperialism. 


_ But such a simple solution of the difficulty 
of population will probably not suit Mr. 
Lanchhoo or Sir Joseph Nuran, who wish to 
obtain a3 many emigrants as 5000 each year. 
AS the back of this desire of quickly filling 
up the country, while the health conditions 
siill remain so deplorable, there is unques- 
tionably the hand of the imperial capitalist. 
His domination in modern enterprise“ and 
commerze is always to be feared and shunned. 

There is a.statement, published by. the 

Indian leaders of the earlier Deputation, in 

1920, and republished by the present Deput- 
ation. It contains the following passage :— 


“The wonderful resources of. the Colony if 
properly developed (and for this capital and 
labour ave required) would ina very short time 
enable British Guiana alone to defray the 
Empire’s present indebtedness to the United 
States cf America, which was incurred’to win 


the World War for freedom and liberty. The. 


welfare of the Empire really means the Imperial 
welfare of all its component: and interdependent 
parts. Prominent capitalists in England are now 
interesting themselves in the development of the rich 
resources of British Guiana. The most vital.ques- 
tim with as at the present moment is that of 
Indian Settlers.” bh 
The sentence, which I have italicised, is 
surely the -key to the whole question. It 
explains to me as clearly as possible the 
meaning of the present Deputation. 
C.F. A, 
Europe’s Awakened Interest 
; in India. 


During the past month, several’ letters 
heve come to me from Europe, which have 
ail spoken of the remarkable interest which 
aes been created during the past year in 
continental Hurope concerning all that is 
happening in India. As far as England is 
cconcerred, there does not yet appear to be 
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such a definite understanding of the import- 
ance of all that is happening in India today. 
One cf the most sinister consequences of 
‘Indian subjection to England has been the 
attitude of patronage, which seems to per- 
vade human relations in England where 
Indians are conéerned. ~The political motive 
is, consciously or unconsciously, present in 
almost every. act and thought.. Therefore, 
intercourse becomes strained and. unnatural, 
But on the continent of Europe, there has 
been greater naturalness and simplicity. 
From one, who is living at Berlin, the follow- 
ing passage may be quoted .out of a recent 
letter:— . ; 

“There are two’ names here, which stand 
highest ofall to-day in the moral thought of 
young. Germany,—Tagore and Gandhi. 
Tagors stands for international brotherhood ; 
and his Visvabharati is very eagerly studied 
and its principles explored. His books are 
all being translated; and when. an article 
appears from his pen, even in Bengali, it soon 
finds a translator. Gandhi, on the other 
hand, stands for the national ideal and the 
great moral principle of Ahimsa. Thousands 
of those, who have been disillusioned by the 
war, are seeking now to follow out his path 
of moral resistance of evil, The younger 
genération in Germany feels, that these two 
great souls have a living message for the 
age,.in which we have been born.” a 
C.F. A. 


The Pillai-Tiwari Report. 


It is quite natural that the- Indian people 
themselves will look-most--closely into-the 
Majority Report finished on May 20th, 1923, 
by Dewan Bahadur -Kesav Pillai and V.. 
Narayan Tiwari. In that Report there is 
drawn -a-very dark picture indeed of the 
condition of Indians.in British Guiana, The 
Indian - Depntation - asked Mr. -Luckhoo 
whether the statement that “the position of 
Indians in the colonies is reduced to that of 
mere cattle’ was true of British Guiana or 
not. Mr. lLuckhoo said: “Of course, the 
word ‘cattle’ is a strong word, but that is 
exactly what is thought of- Indians hére.”’ 
He added that the Indians were -considered 
to be inferior to others in intelligence, includ; 
ing the-Negroes. Mr. -Keatinge states that 
Mr. Luckhoo afterwards modified his state- 
ment, buf it stands in the Indian Commis- 
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sioner’s Report. In the Alms House, the 
Indian Commissioners were surprised to find 
the vegetarian diet meant for Indian inmates 
described as ‘coolie diet’, They report : 


The prevailing idea has been that tae East 
Indian is fit to serve as a labourer and nothing 
more. One of the ex-governors of British Guiana 
publicly stated that because Hast Indians were 
uneducated, they were such good labourers. The 
prospect of remaining a labourer not only for 
himself but for his children and his children’s 


children seems to be, in the opinion of most 


people in British Guiana, the utmost that an 
immigrant might aspire to. He has been merely 
looked upon as an efficient machine for labour.” - 

What is even more serious to ‘read and to 
hear from Mr. Tiwari’s own lips has been 
that the moral evils which we found in the 
coolie lines of Fijiare prevalent in British 
Guiana also. : ; 

C.F. A. 


The Conclusions. 


The conclusions are printed as follows t= 


“H. E. the ‘Governor of British Guiana told 
us that owing to the present economic crisis, he 


was not in favour of emigration from India . 


being renewed till the end of 1924; and nat even 
then if cottages of an improved type have not 
- been put up. The Indian Community in British 
Guiana would not favour immigration from 
Fiidia until 1980, as they require time to settle 
down and to raise themselves out of the pre- 
vailing state of depression and backwardness. 
They argue that the immediate resumption 
of emigration would aggravate and prolong the 
existing evils. The Hon. Mr. Lachhoo is 
strongly opposed to any emigration for at least 
another five years. Indians in British Guiana 
are strongly opposed to the acceptance by the 
government of India of a purely labour scheme.” 


These conclusions, signed. on May 20, 
1923 and published by the Government 
of India in 1924 should surely settle the 
question as far as the immediate resumption 
of emigration is concerned on a large and 
organised scale. . . 

C.F. A. 


Excise and Reforms. 


‘An amazing utterance has been published 
by the Associated Press in all the news- 
papers from the Hon. Ganesh Dutt Singh, 
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Minister for Local Governmant and Excise 
in the Reform Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. It was as follows :— 


“The Hon. Mr Ganesh Dutt Sirgh, Minister 
for Lcc#l Government and Excise, 3aid taat the 
policy of the Behar Government was to dis- 
courage the habit of drinking and this policy 
was based on the principle of ‘maximum of 
of revenue with minimum of consumption.’ 
The greatest sowrce of revenue was excise ; and the 
abolition of eurtse meant the abo.ttion of the trans- 
ferred departments.” 


‘There have heen many statements by 
pubiie Ministers which have gone tc show 
that the Reform scheme with its D.archy 
was impossible. But I have rever seen such 
a bare-faced statement as tliis before. Clearly 
‘maximam of revenue’ will be a primary 
consideration. 

OF. A, 


eet 


India Should Support Eer Interna- 
tional Univers ty. 


Fellowing the footsteps of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Founder and Presicent of Viswa- 
Bharati, India’s International University, and 
a permanent institution to Dromote world- 
peace through cultural underetancing among 
natiors, the League of Nations is contem- 
plating the establishment of an International 
University. The New York “Times” of 
Feb. 20 :—writes ;— 


LHAGUE oF NATIONS MAY FOSTE? AN 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


The establishment of an interaational univers- 
ity under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
proposec. by the committee on intellectual co- 
operation, will come up for final decision at_ the 
fifth assembly of the League this year. It is 
recommended by the committee on intcllactual 
co-operation, of which professor D. N. Banner- 
jia (sic) is Chairman, that the mancate fcr the 
proposed university be given by the issue of an 
international charter from the Leagre, which is 
requested by the report to appoint a fnance com- 
mittee which may organize an adpea_ for funds. 
The plan is an outgrowth of the prorosal for the 
institution of courses on contemporary nations in 
the various universities of the world and the 
exchange of Professors. The committze report to 
the League says ; 

“Political relationships, if they are to be norm- 
al and sound, must be built up on the fonnda- 
tions of effective intellectual cc-operation. In 
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order that it may be a stabilizing and directive 
force in the political relations, the League must 
take the injtiative in linking “up the life of the 
nasions intellectually. : 
The reality of the League’s achievements for 
the future must eventually be conditioned by the 
reality and sincere character of its efforts to em- 
body progressive reform in an international sys- 
tem of education which may be atonce truly 
national and genuinely international, without 
being cosmopolitan or crudely propagandist. 


Bus such experiments can be fruitfully conducted. 


by the League only in an institution directly 
under its control, ; . ee 

“The proposed university can be made the 
culture ground of every beneficent reform which 
has been carefully thought out by experts and to 
which reason and experience give preference over 
obsolete methods, One feels convinced that exist- 
ing national universities, in spite of their splen- 
dic achievements, have fallen short of the pur- 
pose which they should primarily fulfill and-sub- 
serve, namely to use-the- life of the mind, ie, 
mental discipline and self expression as a vehi- 
cle-for the transmission and. propagation of the 
spirit of concord and amity among nations. 

“The idea may at first sound a bit fantastic, 
‘but .when we realize that a private individual 
like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has already started 


an International University at Shantiniketan, . 


‘without obtaining any assistance from the Go- 
vernmeni, but relying exclusively on private phi- 
lanthropy, and that this university has already 
become a meeting ground of contempory cultures, 
Hindu and Semitic, that spacious grounds have 
teen secured for itas well as the co-operation of 
Earoepean savants, initial objections to the 
launching of such a scheme may he considerably 
reduced. 

“In arganizing its curricula of studies, special 
eriphasis should be laid on the need for cultivat- 
ing the mternational point of view by the aid of 
books which do not magnify national standards 
and preconceptions. This international mental- 
ity has nothing whatever in common with inter- 
national pacifism and socialism or the sordid in- 
ternationalism based on finance or the absence 
cfa national home. It is compatible with the 
highest dictates of a sane patriotism: it rests on 
a megnanimous and liberal point of view of life, 

“There must be ample provision in the curri- 
cvlum of studies for a scientific study of Oriental 
cultures; Japanese, Chinese, Arab, Persian, Semi- 
tic, and Indian, and for literature dealing with 
ways and means how to promote co-opera- 
tion between the Hast and West on terms of honor 
aad self-respect and equality. Each and every 
type of culture must be expounded by the best 
representatives of that culture—Indian culture by 
dadians, Persian culture by Persians, and so on. 
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“Tn the case of the British Commonwealth, it 
would be a great advantage if scholarships were 
offered to capable students from India and the 
Dominicns. ‘The way would thus be paved for. 
a better understading among peoples is lated 
from eech other through distance and lack -of 
knowledge of conditions prevailing in other coun- 
tries. The French could do the same in regard to 
prospective ‘candidates from their overseas 
posessicns. - 3 ° 

“National universities which may approve of 
the work of tha university and are in agreement 
with its ideals may apply for and secure affilia< 
tion to the international university in exchange 
for an undertaking that without disturbing their 
existing programs they will adda department 
where studies of an international nature will be 
conducted on a scientific basis. There are un- 
limited possibilities for such a university to en- 
courage scientific research in history, economics, 
coloniai and diplomatic history, of comparative 
institutions according to methods and aims differ- 


ent from those of the older tradition.” 


We are very glad to note that the fore- 
going suggestion has come from an Indian 
and we wish all success to the scheme. But - 
let us be frank about it and say that, accord: ~ 
ing to our judgment,,a university or a World . 
Court which hangs on the straps of the 
present League of Nations, a diplomatic body, 
can never be a free institution such as the . 
Viswa-Bharati of India: , 


Even should the League of Nations estab- 
lish an international university, even if a 
dozen such universities be established outside 
India, the first duty of every Indian who 
feels proud of his or her heritage and who 
has the vision 6f making India the great 
cultural centre of the world and giver of a 
new civilization to humanity, should support 
our Viswa-Bharati to the fullest extent of 
his or her ability to make it greater than the 
Nalanda of the past, 


The membership of the Viswa-Bharati ts 
open to all who believe in its principles, 
which are most cosmopolitan, without 
any restriction because of religious belief, 
color, or nationality, 

The annual membership is only twelva 
rupees a year at this international university, 
or only one rupee a month, Out of 82 crores 
of the Indian people, is it not possible to 
secure a membership of at least one lakh 
withia this year ? ; 

We see that some of the Indian princes: 
and buisness men avd women have generously 
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donated some money to further the .canse 
of the institution. But the response so far 
(as I understand ) has not been adequate, 
to make the institution entirely self-support- 
ing. We know that Sivaji the great, put 
the wliole of his Empire’s resources at the 
feet of his Gura Ram Das. The late Tarak- 
nath Palit and Rash Behari Ghose left all 


their earnings for the cause of Education. ~ 


Let us hope that Viswa-Bharati will receive 
the most hearty support of people of all 
walks of life in India, particulary, Scholars, 


Those who see in Viswa-Bharati an insti- 
tution for permanent service to India and 
humanity, should do their best to increase 
its regular membership. 


— ee 


Longevity in the West. 


In the January number of the Review of 
Reviews the obituary list contains the names 
of -27 distinguished persons whose ages 
_at the time of death are given. Among them 
enly one died at an age below 50, namely, 
47, One died at 50. 25 died when more 
than 50 years old ; 18 at ages above 60; 12 
when more than 70; 7 at ages above 80; 2 
at 90; and one at 91. The last mentioned 
person was M, Gustave Hiffel, designer of the 
Hiffel Tower. 


In the February number of the same 
journal, the obituary list contains the names 
of 18 famous persons whose ages’ at the time 
of death are given. Of these only one died 
when below 50—when 45 years old, the 
remaining 17 died when above 50, 14 died 
when above 60; one at 70; 8 above 70; 2 
at 80;5 when more than 80;2 above 90; 
and one at the age of 103 This last cele- 
brity was M, Amable Maille St. Prix, the 
oldest French journalist; which ought to 
encourage journalists. 


It would be instructive to draw up a list 
of Indian notables every month whose deaths 
are reported in the papers and compare their 
ages with the ages of death of occidental not- 
ables. It would then be found that Indians 
die much earlier than Westerners. The 
reason why, ought to be investigated, and 
the facters which shorten life eliminated. 
Some years ago Col. Kanta Prasad wrote a 
‘book on the subject confining his enquiry 
to educated persons, Perhaps itis now out 
of print, 
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Poverty, no doubt, has something to do 
with tke untimely death of -she generality 
of tke Indian people. But as most of our 
notables cannot be said to have been lacking 


in pecuniary resources to procure sufficient 


nourishing food, we have to look elsewhere 
also for the causes of the saort lives of 
Indians In addition to poverty, harmful 
marriage customs, bad dietary, want of suit- 
able exercise, insanitary dwellings, insanisary 
condition of villages and towns, worry and 
politica. depression and dejection are some 
of the factors responsible for the shortened 
lives of our people. The causes-of inZant 
mortality are also well-krown. Both 
in the case of adult mortality and in shat 
of infaat mortality, the effective will and 
often the ability to apply the remedies are 
wanting. 


“Asia for the Asiatics’— 
A Chinese View. 


China Review is the name of a review 
published monthly at New York by China 
Trade Bureau, Inc. It has keen in exist- 
ence fcr over five years. Its January issue 
contains an article with the caption “Asia 
for the Asiatics,’ by Lowe Chuan-Ewa. 
The editor of China Review publishes it -vith 
the prefatory note -— 


In this article Mr. Lowe Chuan-Hwa voices 
the feeling of increasing numbers of orientals. 
His contentions are based on historical facts 
and his conclusions are worthy of serious consi- 
deration. We publish this article without as- 
suming ~esponsibility for the persona! views of 
its author. The information it contains, how- 
ever, should interest our readers. 


We also cannot say that we agree with 
the autaor in all that he says. 

The author begins his arzicle by des- 
cribing the political condition of Asia as a 
whole, 


“A policy fast evolving among the Enuro- 
Americen nations shuts out the Asiatic races ?rom 
five of the six continents of the world, and ven 
from a portion of the sixth. The direct anrexa- 
tion by the white races during the last seven 
decades of 13,000,000 square miles of terrifiory— 
an area three and a half times that of Hurope— 
has practially reduced Asiatic soil! Deprived of 
all the good places on the earth and driven to 
the verge of ruin, the Asiatic peoples will be 
advised if they at once see to it that their future 
will nct be imperilled by further Occidental 
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aggression and. that their enduring civilization 
~vill not be swept away from the face of the 
earth. The future depends not so much upon 
tLe emancipation of India, the strengthening 
o° China or ; 
Empire as upon the ability of the Asiatics to 
a:sert their political and economic rights collect- 
ively. For the Asiatic nations are now standing 
on end like a circle of dominoes ; if any one of 
them is knecked over or disturbed in any -way, 
the. resulting commotion is immediately 
communicated to all the others.” E 


The writer then dwells on the interrela- 
sion of the’destinies of China, Japan and 
fadia. 

“Tbe destinies of Chiva, Japan, and India 
are unalterably “united. China cannot stand 
aione. In‘her struggle for freedom and peace, 
soe should accept co-operation from any quarter 
chat is truly friendly. Japan has been China's 
disciple in the past, and many Japanese statesmen 
aze convinced that “Japan, without China and 
Tadia, is, in the. long .run, without legs.” She 
has to fall back to Asiatic aid in case a com- 
‘cination of NHuro-American powers arises 
against her. Henee, she should promptly 
astablish a community of interests among all 
3ne Asiatic nations, and to commence with the 
zreatest of them all—China. Again, India is 
as closely related to China and Japan as a 
arunk is to an elephant. For the fulfilment of 
ter ambition depends not so much upon the 
zrowtk of Gandhism as upon the formation of 
ssrong Sino-Japanese Alliance. Already the 
Crient has unity ; it has common sentiments, com- 
men traditions, and common ideals. -The mighty 
mission of every Asiatic youth is, therefore, to 
recover the rights: which the Orient ought to 
have always exercised, to restore the equilibrium 
between Hast and West, and to strive for Asiatic 
Independence to the most complete success.” 


Mr. Chuan-Hwa goes on to explain that 

the cult of . Asianism has no element of 

‘ egpressiveness in it. Its aim is self-preserva- 
ticn,; self-determination and self-reverence: 


“The Doctrine of Asianism, be it understood, 
~embodies no attempt to unreasonably interfere 
vith European or American affairs. Still less 
is it a scheme for world domination, for nothing 
more joolish and dangerous than tomake ourselves 
an enemy of the entire world. It simply means 
tnat Asiatic questions should be settled by the 
«,siatics ; it purports to place Asia on pat with 
the West The enforcement of Doctrine is, 
indeed, gigantic task. Very essentially, the 
asiatic nations should vigorously develop true 
understanding and co-operation among them- 
salves.” 


the expansion of the Japanese . 
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This is followed by a defence and exten-. 
uaticn of Japan’s militarism and imperialism 
and a criticism of her critics, remarkable. 
becaase written by a Chinaman. 


“In criticising Japan’s policy in the Far 
East, let us be aware of the mistake of ‘con- 
centrating all our wroth on one nation Japan, 
after all and despite her alleged militarism 
and disloyalty she is a part and parcel of the Asia- 
tic-family. When we are told. that she is. a 
nuisance to Asia, we must bear in mind-that she 
is also the political oasis in the vast desert of 
Asiatic decline. She is the one Power east of Suez 
which does not lie at the'mercy of the Whites ! 
When we exclaim that she is imperialistic,’ we 
must ask: “Is she more so than Great Britain, 
Russia,-France, or even the United States ?” 
Whazever “Prussianism” she has, it is thrust 
upon her by the exigencies of the military 
situacion in Asia—weakness of China, the menace 
of Russia, and the greed of the Whites. When 
we hear much against shaking the bloody -hand 
of Tckyo, we must consider whether the hand 
of London or Moscow is any cleaner. ‘When 
our ears are startled and horrified by the Twenty: 
one Demands, we would be enlightened if wa 
review the Treaty of Nanking. that legalized 
the importation of opium, or the Anglo-Tibetan 
Convention which contained extortions equally 
pernicious and unreasonable as those of: our 
neighbor. When the missionaries, engaged in 
religious propaganda in the Orient, preach that 
Japan is the real menace to Asia and the world, 
let us remind them that Japan, though a heathen 
naticn, has not participated with the Christian 
powers to carry on opium wars against China. 
True, she has taken away territories from China. 
But “the Japanese, facing race discrimination 
and sxclusion from most of the European coun- 
tries, and many of their colonies, as well as 
America, cannot afford to have China under 
Eurcpean control. It is a question of self- 
preservation.” Referring to the same matter, 
Mr. K. K. Kawakami writes: “With the history 
of European diplomacy in the near and far Hast 
before them, the Japanese cannot but shudder 
at thought of the day when China shall be held 
fast in the grip of Western Powers.” When all 
is said and done, Japan is merely following the 
footsteps of the Euro-American nations which 
are the real originators of extraterritoriality, 
sphere of influence, most-favored-nation clause, 
and other ingenious devices of imperialism.” _ 


In the next parapraph, too, the Chinese 
writer carries the war into the camp of the 
white critics of Japan. | 

“Since “her victory over Russia in 1905, and 
becaase of her refusal to submit tamely to the 
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yoke of European vassalage, Japan has been 
labeled with the unwelcome title of war-like 
nation ( although she is no more addicted to war 
than France or-Britain is), and placed, as a result, 
in many international difficulties. When in 
possession of Shantung, she was severely accused 
of having violated her treaty obligations and 
the Open’ Door doctrine in-‘China. Yet while the 
Chinese. have been tied by internal problems 
since the Revolution in 1911, Russia and Great 
Britain have secretly and steadily encroached 
upon Mongolia and Tibet, and robbed away two 
of China’s most valuable dependencies. Did, 
then, any of the European powers take any 
effective measures to preserve the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Republic? Did the 
United States make any potent effort to maintain 
her policy of Open Door P No ! because according 
to the ethics of whitemanism, anything done to 
uphold European authority is undoubtedly 
legitimate. Verily may it be said with Sir 
Harry Johnston that “the real gospel of the 
mass of Christians in Europe and North America 
is the undisputed supremacy of the white man 
or the nominal Christian white man in every 
sphere of life and all continents !” 


As regards what should be the true relation 
between China and Japan, the author 
thinks :— 


“Tt is an open secret that China and Japan 
are so closely inter-woven in interest and destiny 
that the injury of the one must injure the other. 
Says the eminent Count Okuma: “The Chinese 
Problem is for Japan a permanent one, and it 
will.not be solved until China strengthens Lerself 
to the point of making further aggression impos- 
sible.” “Japan does not wish fo see China 
dismembered,” writes Robert Machray in Japan’s 
Pari in the War, “nor does she desire to become 
director of China. She prefers that China should 
be sufficiently strong to govern herself and be 
independent of others.” For the welfare of not 
only China and Japan but also Asia the Japanese 
must, therefore, win the confidence and friendship 
of the Chinese. So far they have been confronted 
with the almost unanimous antagonism of their 
neighbors—an attitude which augurs ill for the 
future. They must, hereafter, treat- the Chinese 
with respect; they must understand that the 
Chinese, however: disorganized today, are man 
for man * the equal of themselves, physically, 
intellectually, and morally, and are capable of 
becoming as great a nation as their own, if not 
greater. In short, Japan must translate her 
friendly words into friendly acts.” 


The following paragraph relates to India 
and the traditional Indo-Chinese friendship : 


India has a population of 315,000,000 anda 
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large territory of 1,800,000 square miles. 
Forming the pivot of the British Emp-:re, her 
positio: in international diplomacy is not in- 
significant. In truth, it is because of vindicazing 
her hold on India that Great Britain hes irses- 
santly encroached upon Tibet and Scutl: Ckina, 
it is because of India that she seized Honagkung, 
fortified Singapore, and conquered a lon: st~ing 
of stepping stones in the’ East. Britair is the 
commor foe of China and India. “In tirm of 
past history and mutual interest,” says Ta akrath 
Das, “India has many reasons for regarcing 
China with sympathy and friendship. Indo. 
Chinese understanding for mutual security will 
eliminate all fears of Russian, British, Jupanese 
Turkish, or any other imperialism aad its ag- 
gression against China and India” Shina and 
India, -et us recollect, lived for more than 3 JO 
years without a war; upon their tralitic nal 
friendship and co-operation we mir cay the 
cornerstone of Asiatic autonomy.” 


As regards Britain being ths foe of India, 
whatever may have been the cage in aimes past, 
we are anxious that Britain shculd now work 
out her destiny in India as her friend, help- 
ing her to become enlightened, sirocg und 
self-ruling, without the least avoideble de.ay, 


Mr. Chuan-Hwa proceeds to tll his 
readers what sort of India Jayan rezully 
wants to see evolved, 


’“As for Japan and other industrial nat-ons 
a free, prosperous India would near g-eat 
commercial and cultural possibilities ic a land 
which is now practically monopolized by the 
British. But Japan is anxious nct only tc: extend 
business relations to a new market, kut alsc to 
see a free independent India shat wuld be 
profitable to all Asiatics. Thus Mr. Ka-vakami 
remarks: .“Japan would undoubtedly prafer 
British rule for India to German or Russian 
domination, if the country had to be dominat- 
ed by some European power; brt tha poin. is 
that she would be reluctant to take >art in 
crushing the just aspiration of the Hirdue for 
independence and freedom.” China and Janan, 
in brief, should not ignore the probiems of the 
Indians, for a free, powerful India woudts a 
source of strength to themselves. Ths cuuse 
of the three hundred million Indians ig wi rth 
fighting ; it is the cause.of Asia and 3f [turan- 
ity.” 4: 

Yhe author hurls back the cha:ge of the 
Yellow races being a-Peril to the world. On 
the contrary, asserts Mr. Chuan-Hwa tkere 
isa real White Peril. 


“While Huro-America talks vehementlr of 
the so-called Yellow Peril, the Asiatic nations 
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kave for decades, nay, for centuries, suffered 
from an actual White Peril. Danger from the 
Yellow races, you say ? What absurdity ! What 
pezil could there be from peoples who sincerely 
believe in peace ai any cost and who go to war 
cnly when forced to protect their territorial 
irtegrity and political independence? What 


eculd industrious trading and agricultural 
ecuntries do to endanger the security of 
the Whites who are ever armed to the 
teeth and whose crowning glory is might, 


whose pzide is militarism, and whose thirst is 
territory P Yellow Peril there is indeed; but 
it is peril to, not from the Yellow races. Such is 
the great scourging reality today !” 

And in support of his assertion he quotes 
a distinguished white writer, as follows :— 


“Ané here in lien of the ignorant diatribes of 
your journalists, listen for a while to the voice 
of Dr, Sidney L. Gulick: “The white peril is 
no} exclusively political or military. These are 
but the means to an end, for the white peril in 
tke Far East is also commercial and industrial. 
It threatens to destroy long established tradal 
relations, to bring poverty to millions of workers 
and to diverf oriental coffers. * * * The 
white man reaches even further. In the ad- 
ninistaration of justice the white man’s influence, 
povitical and financial, is often more effective 
than right and truth. Still further, the presence 
of the white man in the Far East has been 
distinctly destructive of morality. We count 
the Orientals immoral, but do we realize that 
wa have helped to make them soP * * The 
salntion of the white peril most plausible to me 
is white expulsion—a method not untried in 
Cxuristian America and Australia as a solution 
for the yallow peril.” 

He continues :— 

“Yes, white expulsion. Unless the -military 

owers cf the west reconcile themselves to giving 
the Asiatics freelom and independence in our 
-own lands (and we hardly ask for more than 
this), unless they cease to regard Asia as Ie- 
gitimate field for plunder and spoliation, and 
uniess they abandon the cherished conviction of 
essential superiority and inherent right to 
dcminaie the colored races, the Asiatic nations 
wil, sooner or later, be compelled ta unite and 


brild an impregnable wall of white expulsion—a . 


wall longer by thousands of miles than the Great 
Wall of China,” 

The policy of “white expulsion” advoca- 
ted by the author, under certain conditions 
mentioned by him above, is what is meant by 
tke term reciprocity in India in emigration, 
immigration and trade relations, of which 
one aspect is retaliation, The adoption of this 
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policy, however, is not yet within the range 
of practical politios, though that does not 
mean that it would never be so in the case 
of the really free countries of Asia. 


The writer concludes his article with the 
following words :— 


“Time was when Asia was likened unto a 
man who turns his left cheek while his right one 
is smacked. Not now.,, Time was when she 
considered endurance and silence as great virtues 
to be practiced even in times. of agony and 
humiliation. Not now. Time was when she 
was repugnant to western ways and ideas, and 
worshipped pacifism as her second God. Not 
now. Asia, let us note, is not Afriea, She will 
never consent to be snuffed out; nor can she 
regain her impaired sovereignty and lost prestige 
by sheer wailing. Woodrow Wilson warns her: 
“It is necessary always to remember that it is 
force which is the ultimate guarantee of the public 
peace.” Happily Asia is discovering that her 
worst enemy is her most valuable friend: she is 
equipping herself with civilization with bullets, 
bayonets, and battleships ! Already the Occident 
has shown that it dominates the Orient not so 
much because it has a better religion, loftier 
morals or higher intelligence as because it knows 
better how to fight and how to make money. It 
emphasizes the things which Buddha and Con- 
fucius overlooked and insists that we have them. 
Alas! the day will soon come when it will regret 
because we have learned its lessons too well.” 

As the writer is himself a son of China, 
his concluding paragraph probably repre- 
sents the state of feeling in that country. 
It is difficult to say what the state of feeling 
in India is; because only those who are 
pacifists either on principle or from policy 
speak out,-others do not, But the fact can- 
not be gainsaid that no “politically minded” 
Indian would any longer agree to take any 
misery, insult or humiliation lying down ; 
none of us will consent to be snuffed out, 


As we cannot complain if the world says 
that Indians have made pacifism a virtue of 
necessity, our opinion on force being “the ulti- 
mate guarantee of the public peace” may not 
have any value; nevertheless, we are con- 
strained to observe that “force” (by which 
Woodrow Wilson meant physical force, 
fighting power) has never yet been able to 
gaurantee public peace—either in world 
affairs, or in the affairs of any single country. 
Without the help of the moral force of 
mankind and the opinion of theworld public, 
public peace would never be possible, 


NOTES 


_ Ifany country in Asia has been obliged 
in self-defence, owing to the aggressiveness 
of the West, to hug to her bosom her worst 
enemy as her most valuable friend, if “she 
is equipping herself with ‘civilization’, with 
bullets, bayonets and battleships,” we can- 
not congratulate her on having to yield to 
that dire necessity. Being ourselves a 
subject nation, we naturally value freedom 
and independence very highly and feel that 
we ought to make the utmost sacrifice to be 
free and independent. But we are not quite 
sure whether political freedom as it exists 
in most countries of Europe and America 
would be worth gaining or preserving, for 
any Asiatic country, at the cost of her soul, 
by doing puja to militarism, navalism and 
aerialism, as the West has done and lost her 
soul in consequence. It would be a hard 
case and a tragedy if a people were really 
under’ the necessity of choosing between its 
soul and its political freedom (as the thing 
exists in most countries of the West). But 
we believe there is no incompatibility be- 
tween freedom and the soul of a people. It 
is the mission ef India and of Asia to de- 
monstrate that fact. It is a very difficult task. 
But the highest and the utmost endeavour 
of man has ever been called forth, not by 
the lure of the primrose path of ease and 
comfort, but by the challenge of the yet 
unachieved and seemingly unachievable. 
India’s mission, as we understand it, requires 
greater faith, greater courage, greater erdur- 
ance and greater sacrifice, than what 
imperialism, militarism, navalism and aerial- 
ism demand. 


Results of Prohibition in U. 8. A 


On January 12 to 16, there occurred at 
Washington, D.'C., one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic Conventions ever held 
by the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
The accredited delegates numbered 1,350 
representing every State, many of them 
being officially appointed by State 
Governments, The four days’ programme 
featured Governors, United States Senators, 
Congressmen, Bishops, College Presidents 
and men of affairs. On the last day, 
delegates and visitors numbering «about 
2000 marched to the white House, where 
they were received by President Coolidge, 
who made a cordial address of welcome, 
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endorsing the work of the convention, and 
thanking the delegates for their visit. 


Among the resolutions of the Convention 
unanimously passed, we find the follcwing 
statemant :—— 

The 4rst four years of prohibition, in spite 
of the organised resistance of the outlawed 
liquor sraffic, have brought these encouraging 
results ! 

Over 873,000 lives were saved sy the 
reduction in the death rate during tae four 
giving to insurance 


years of prohibition, 
companies a “gain in mortality” of $678,- 
769,000. 

The ratio of drunkenness arrests to 


population has fallen throughout the nation 
toa point equivalent to 500,000 fewer such 
arrests in 1923, ora decrease of 2,000,000 in 
the four dry years. 

Reports from typical charity societies 
indicate that Rs. 74,000,000 is available for 
construztive welfare work from funds formerly 
used to cere for destitution caused by drink. 

Indtstrial accidents have decreased Ly a 
quarter of a million annually, lowering produc- 
tion costs and adding to human values. 

Over a billion dollars was added to our 
savings accounts and over eleven billions dollars 
to our iasurance policies during 1923 alone. 

Home building in 1923 averaged 2,00) more 
new homes per month than in 1919, in spite of 
labour costs. 

High schools and colleges are unable to care 
for the throngs of youth able to seek b:gher 
educaticn since the saloon drain on the femily 
purse has been eliminated. 

The cutlawing of 177,790 licensed saloons 
which sapped the health, drained the amb-tion, 
emptied the purses of their victims, has made 
possible much of these gains. 

Prohibition does not claim the entire credit 
for all of these results, but only a nation that 
was sober could have experienced this uniform 
development of all helpful things or the accom- 
panying Gecrease of the harmful forces. 

These are just the first fruits of prokib:tion. 
They have come in spite of the imper“ections 
of enforcement. When wet politicians ure not 
longer allowed to place accomplices in appoint- 
tive positions, when propagandists of liquor are 
no longer allowed to incite men to vio_ata the 
constitution, when law and order are supreme, 
then in wealth, health, character, power and 
achievement, America will show the wor-d to 
what heights a self-governing people can rise 
when freed from the chains of alcohol, 


De ommmanal 


Abd, 


South American Coal. 


QUESTION OF COUNTERVAILING DUTY 


The Committee of the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion have sent a telegram to the Government of 
India in the Commerce Department deploring the 
decision of the Government to refer to the Tariff 
Board the question of the countervailing duty on 
Sonth African coal. The telegram states that 
a countervailing duty against a system of export 
bounty is an accepted fiscal principle and does 
nct involve protection. The facts of the coal 
industry’s case having been already laid before 
the Assembly, the economic justification of the 
countervailing proposition was proved to the hilt. 
The federation urges that the terms of reference 
may include, apart from South African, all for- 
eign coal generally, and that the proceedings of 
tie Board may be so expedited that their report 
may be submitted in time to be considered by the 
special May session of the Assembly, 


This is an entirely just request. 


Egyptian Women. 


Child marriages will soon be a thing of the 
past in Egypt, says the Woman Citizen. The 
Egyptian Women’s Society, only three years old, 
has scored its first big victory by obtaining the 
azproval of the Council of Ministers of a law fix- 
ing the minimum marriage age, for boys at eigh- 
teen and for girls at sixteen. The secluded life 
of the Egyptian woman bas made organization 
zor combined effort very difficult. Now that the 
frst point has been won, the Society will work 
for the recognition of the right of woman to equal 
educational facilities with men ; the abolition of 
the Oriental marriage system ; repression of the 
white slave traffic ; modification of the Moslem 
law permitting a husband to divorce his wife 
without cause, and restriction to exceptional 
cases of permission to marry more than one wife. 





Assembly Votes Repeal of Repressive 
Laws. 


The Indian Legislative Assembly has by 
58 votes against 44 passed the proposition 
for the repeal of the Bengal Regulation III 
af 1813, the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and all other repressive laws and regula- 
sions. On behalf of Government, the Home 
Member strongly opposed the motion. This 
fact does not raise any hope that Government 
will accept the recommendation of the 
Assembly (for the resolutions of all legisla- 
tive bodies are merely recommendatory, not 
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binding on Government) and repeal the laws 
and regulations. 


a comnmmemead 


Indian Teachers in China, 


It is stated in Mr. Phanindranath Bose’s 
book on Indian Teachers in China that from 
the middle of the first century of the Christ- 
ian era Buddhist missionaries from India 
went on pouring into China till the end of 
the eleventh century, when suddenly the 
stream stopped. Now after more than eight 
centuries an Indian teacher has been invited 
by the Pekin University to visit China and 
deliver lectures there. The re-establish- 
ment of cultural and spiritual relations be- 
tween China and India cannot but have the 
happiest results. Babu Rabindranath 
Tagore’s party from Visva-Bharati consists 
of himself, Pandit Kshitimohan Sastvri, 
Babu Nanda Lal Bose and Mr. L. K. Hlm- 
hirst ; while Dr. Kalidas Nag, who accom- 
panies them, represents both the Calcutta 
University and Visva-Bharati, Pandit Kshiti- 
mohan Sastri is a Sanskrit scholar of distine- 
tion, and has the additional qualification of 
having studied the works in Hindi of the 
medieval saints of North India with rare 
understanding and appreciation. Babu 
Nanda Lal Bose isa great artist and fully 
equipped to profit by first-hand acquaintance 
with Chinese Art and in return to inspire 
the young artists of China with enthusiasm 
for Indian Art. Mr. L. K, Elmhirst is the 
Director of the Department of Agriculture 
and Rural Reconstruction of Visva-Bhiarati. 
Ina previous visit to China he discovered 
the extent to which the practical problems 
of China were similar to those of India. 
With his remarkable record of achievement 
here within a brief period, he will be able 
to make his present visit mutually advan- 
tageous to China and India, Dr. Kalidas 
Nag isa noted young Indologist who has 
won laurels abroad, and will be able to apply 
his travelled mind (travelled in more senses 
than one) to the elucidation of the yet in- 
adequately explored field of the mutual 
cultural and spiritual influence exerted in- 
ancient times by the countries of Eastern 
Asia ;—for there is reason to believe that 
India received as well as gave. , 

Rabindranath Tagore’s fitness to speak 
for and from the Sonl of India it is needless 
to dwell upon. 
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The party will visit Japan, Java, Siam, 
etc., also. It may be suggested that the 
Philippines should be included in the tour. 
It is worth while noting what cultural pro- 
gress the Filipinos have made under Ameri- 
can guidance and influence. It is stated 
in Paul Monro’s Cyclopaedia of Education 
that the indigenous script of the Philippines 
was derived from India in ancient times. 
Important discoveries may result from 
endeavours made on the spot by Indian 
savants to find out old palm-leaf manuscripts, 
if any, still extant. 

At present, in all the chief countries of 
the world, with the exception of a few, the 
people follow some one faith, generally either 
Christianity or Islam. Not that there are 
not small numbers of the followers of other 
faiths also there. 
settlers and immigrants, Chinaand India are 
the only two big countries where hundreds of 
thousands of members of different religious 
communities have lived together as neighbours 
for centuries. This betokens a tolerant and 
culturally and spiritually hospitable frame 
of mind. Some may construe the fact as indi- 
cating moral and intellectual amorphousness. 
They may be allowed to please themselves. 
What we believe is that the Open Door 
exists in China and India in the field of 
culture and spirituality, and hence there can 
be mutual appreciation between them. 

It is said the Imperial Library at Pekin 
contains rare old Sanskrit manuscripts. If 
so, the details of their contents should be 
made known. If Pandit Vidbusekhara 
Sastri, Principal of Visva-bharati, visits 
China hereafter, he will be able to ecntinue 
the work inaugurated by Rabindranath 
Tagore’s party, 

ft is also to be hoped that Chinese stu- 
dents will come to India and Indian students 
will go to China, and an exchange of pro- 
fessors will be established. 


The Policy of Obstruction. 


The policy of obstruction adopted by the 
Swarajist Party has been carried to its fur- 
thest length only in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council. It was there alone that 
the members of that party were in a majority 
by themselves. But as by law the provincial 
governors can assume charge of the trans- 
ferred departments and obtain money for 
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working all the departments, reserved and 
transferred, and as in the Central Govern- 
ment the Governor-General can resiore the 
whole budget even if all the isems be refused 
by the legislative assembly, the Swerajist 
party cannot bring the work of government 
to a standstill, nor can it compel Scvern- 
ment 30 further democratize itself. Frrther 
progress towards popular government still 
depends on the “sense of <ustice,’ “good 
sense,” or “ generosity” of “tie powars that 
be.” Therefore, though thair power of 
annoying and harassing has increased, sppo- 
sition members are really still in the stage 
of producing “moral effect”, which oppcnents 
of Government in the pre-Reform days could 
produce, though less often and to a .esser 
extent. 

The opposition can produce a deadlock 
only by starting a campaign of non-payment 
of taxes and making it successful, tco. But 
a committee of the Congress, after touring 
the whole of India and taking evidence, has 
already reported that the country is not yet 
ready for civil disobedience. So, ncthing 
further can at present be done to compel 
government to yield to the demands of the 
Swarajya party. 

To this extent, the policy of that party 
may ke said to be practically futile. 

Bet the party itself and the public at large 
seem <0 be so tickled with the paper victories 
obtained as to be oblivious of the fact that 
all constructive work for the progress and 
uplift of the people, so far as the Congress 
party is concerned, is in abeyance—of course 
where it really was started in earnest. 

As regards the work done by social 
reformers, and other social workers, not be- 
longing to the Congress party, their work 
has no doubt gone on inthe usnal languid 
or energetic manner characteristic of parti- 
cular persons and areas, Eut their work, 
too, has been affected indirectly. The Non- 
co-operation movement having drawn off 
to itself the larger part of the allegiance 
and pecuniary resources of the peop-e, other 
movements and persons not connected with 
it have lost in influence and popular pecu- 
niary and other support to a corresponding 
degree. It is, therefore, all the more incum- 
bent on Non-co-operators, whetker pro- 
counc'l-entry or anti-council-entry, to do 
with fall vigour all that requires to be done 
and can be done non-officially for the good of ° 
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the country. They are directly or indirectly 
responsible for bringing all those who are 
net of their party into odium and depriving 
them io some extent of their power and 
induence for good. Hence Non-co-operators 
should serve the country in constructive ways 
with redoubled energy. If they do not, 
great will be their guilt, and it is certain that 
in spite of the greatest tactical cleverness 
they will in that case ultimately lose their 
infiuence with the public. 

Of course, those who are not Non-co- 
oparators must also go on doing their work 
against all possible odds, 


Humours of Refusal of Grants. 
Mysterious are the workings of the minds 


of members of council as of all other human - 


beings. It is difficult to say why some mem- 
bezs vote in favour of some grants while re- 
fusing others. 

For instance, the grant for working the 
excise department in Bengal was voted by a 
mejority of one, though some departments 
unconnected with producing (or is it check- 
irg, as the officials claim?) inebriation were 
re-used supplies. Mr. C. R, Das ought to 
engage & private thought-reading detective 
(as a Non-co-operator he cannot utilise the 
services of the C, I. D.) to find out whether 
the solitary deserter has a soft spot some- 
where in his heart for some excisable article 
or other. 

Of all public servants, the police are the 
most unpopular,though according to the 
ideal, pclice work is as good as other ordinary 
kinds of work and there are some good 
pclicemen, too. But the resolution to re- 
fase the entire demand for expenditure 
on police was rejected by 65 to 60! What 
reason or feelings lie at the bottom of this 
majority ? Were. some of those members 
who were very courageous in refusing other 
demands, influenced by lurking fears of 
direct and indirect “reciprocity” on the part 
of the police and their agents and the noc- 
rene eenley with whom they have mostly 
odo f 
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Two Items in the Non-co-operation 
Programme. 


; Talking of Abkari, we are reminded of 
tae great importance attached by Mr. Gandhi 
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to making India entirely sober. In his view, 
as Non-co-operation isa purificatory move- 
ment, there is no room ina country striving 
to be morally and _ spiritually and then 
politically free for any intoxicating sub- 
stances. Moreover, for a pacific struggle, 
an unexcited and unexcitable state of mind 
being required, total abstention is the only 
rule to follow. And, of course, politics or 
no politics, common sense tells us that men 
ought not to reduce themselves toa lower 
level than that of beasts, 

Turning to the financial aspects of the 
movement for prohibition, we find that in 


1920-21, the excise revenue realised by 
Government from the Indian Empire 
was Rs, 20,48,65,359, In 1911-12 it was 


Rs. 11,41,46,285. So in ten years it had 
almost doubled itself. During the last three 
years there have been further increases, so 
tkat the Indian excise revenue may be said 
to stand at Rs. 25 crores per annum. But 
though Government gets only Rs. 25 crores 
from the drink and drugs traffic, the pur- 
chasers pay much more. It is perhaps not 
an over-estimate to say that this section of 
the public wastes Rs, 100 crores annually on 
drink and drugs. This is not the whole 
economic loss. The effects of drink and 
drugs incapacitate them from producing 
what more wealth they could have produced. 
Their shortened lives inflict further econo- 
mic loss on the nation. Moreover, as on 
account of this wasteful expenditure, their 
children do not get proper food, cloth- 
ing, housing and education, they cannot 
become as efficient producers as otherwise 
they could have become. 

The economic loss is not the sole or the 
greatest loss. The drink and drugs traffic 
implies a volume of crime, a degree of moral 
degradation, and an amount of illness, misery 
and suffering which are difficult adequately 
to realise. 

Think of the good work which could have 
been done, if an entirely sober people had 
applied a hundred crores of rupees, now 
wastec, to productive and beneficent 
schemas ! 

Another item in the programme of the 
Non-co-operation movement requires that the 
people should not have recourse to the law+ 
courts established by the British Government, 
but should either not quarrel at all, or, 
if quarrels arise, should settle them by 


arbitration. As people want justice and as 
they sometimes get justice from the law-courts, 
these have a useful function. They are not 
per se harmful like the drink and drugs 
traffic, though the abuse of courts of justice 
is morally and economically productive of 
evil results, 

We are here concerned mainly with the 
financial aspect of litigation. In 1920-21, 
the total receipts of courts amounted to 
Rs, 7,12,82,545, This is what Government 
got. In addition the litigants had to pay 
their lawyers’ fees, their and their witnesses’ 
lodging and boarding expenses in the towns 
where the Courts are situated, and sometimes 
the expenses of tadbir, What the total would 
come to we have no idea. Probably it would 
not be less than 30 crores of rupees. A 
‘civilised’ country with literally or practical- 
ly no litigation, seems an utopia and un- 
imaginable, But assuming that Mr. Gandhi’s 
dream could be even partially realised, what 
a vast amount of money might be available 
for advantageous and beneficent expenditure 
in various directions ! At present an enor- 
mous store of energy is wasted in litigation. 
This, too, could then be profitably utilised. 
The ill feeling, the jealousy, the party strife, 
the misunderstandings, due to litigation, 
could also then be avoided. 

So Mahatma Gandhi is not a dreamer 
pure and simple; he understands business 
and means it, too. 


Lord Lytton’s Interpretation. 


Lord Lytton came all of a sudden one 
day to the Bengal Legislative Council to 
explain to His Excellency’s Opposition what 
the effect: of the refusal of all budget de- 
mands would be. It is usual to conclude 
that an act is intended to produce the effect 
which if is naturally likely to produce. 
Following this rule, we may say that his 
lordship wanted to frighten the Opposition 
into voting the demands, which was nota 
proper thing to do. 

He did not say what he would do in case 
the demands were refused ; he only said what 
he could and could not do, His opinion was 
that so far as the transferred departments 
were concerned, he could sanction only as 
much expenditure as would suffice to work 
the departments ; but that he could not give 
grants-in-aid to the universities and other 
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aided institutions, etc. Is this interprstation 
correct? Is not this sort of assistance a 
vital part of the work of the departments 
concerned ? 

In any case, he spoke in such a wey as to 
produce the impression that it was tle work 
of the reserved departments which consti- 
tuted the work of Government proper, but 
that the “Ministers’ departments,” the 
funnily named nation-bwilding deparsments, 
were not Government’s business in tue same 
sense! His Kxcellency no doubt wented to 
convince the public that the Swarajicts were 
injuring the public cause by their obszructive 
tactics, but he did it in such a way as to 
create the impression that Government did 
not much care what happened to the nation- 
building departments, 

According to the theory of the Eeforms, 
the Governor, the Executive Councillors, and 
the Ministers formed one Governmen : they 
were to work togethar and delibe:ate and 
take counsel together. But during she first 
three years of the Council, important 
decisions were arrived at and important 
steps taken by some (perhaps all) p ovincial 
governments without consulting and without 
the knowledge of the Ministers ;—the public 
had is from some ministers themselves. And 
only she other day—on the 26th Ma-ch, Mr. 
A.K. Fazlul-Huq, one of the Bengal \_inisters, 
said in the course of a speech, “Th: budget 
was one in the preparation of waich the 
Ministers had not had a hand and taey had 
not yet had a chance.” But the question is, 
Do the Ministers ever get a real, an effective 
chance ? We trow not. 


Assam Wants Full Responsible 
: Government. 


Jt is generally taken for granted that 
Assam is as backward as its poprlation is 
small. In the Legislative Council of even 
such a province “Manulvi Faimur Ali, 
president of the Nationalist party, moved the 
Government to recommend to the Gecretary 
of State and H. H. the Governor-Csneral to 
take such immediate steps as might 5e neces- 
sary to establish full responsible gcvernment 
in Assam.’ And the motion was carried by 
29 votes to 17 amid the acclamaticns of the 
Nationalist party. 
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Turkey and Moslem India. 


In supporting a motion for the release of 
Mcplah prisoners in the Madras Council, Mr. 
Abbas Ali asked the Government to 
remember 


“that Moplahs created the rebellion at a time 
when even well-educated Mahomedans lost their 
heads over the Khilafat question. The Turks 
had, however, thrown them overboard by telling 
them thet there would be no more a Khalifa. 
Mahomedans in India should hereafter look to 
India alone as their heme, not to Arabia or 
Turkey.” 


Greece a Republic. 


Another monarchy in Europe has toppled 
over. From the 26th March last Greece has 
virtually become a republic. The king has 
been definitely deposed. Unless the forth- 
coming plebiscite results unexpectedly in re- 
storing monarchy, the title of “King of the 
Hellenes” will pass out of currency. 


The Akali Jathas. 


Imbued with the true spirit of non-vio- 
lence the second Akali Jatha, whose object, 
as that of the first Jatha, was to re-establish 
akhand path or unbroken recital of the 
Granth Sahib, the holy book of the Sikhs, 
did not in any way resist or evade arrest. 
“The third Jatha, 400 strong, should arrive 
at Jaito on April 7.% The total number of 
arrests at Bhai Paru is reported to be 1817, 

While the Nabha administrator has used 
force, resulting in bloodshed and many deaths, 
the Akalis remain undaunted, non-violent and 
resolute. Why cannot Government come to 
terms with such men ? Perhaps prestige or 
the fear of being considered weak stands in 
the way. 


The Police Ideal. 


During the debate on the police demand 
in tha Bengal Council, Mr. W. L. Travers 
said :— 

During the debate a good deal had been said 
to the effect that the police did not realise their 
responsibility as servants of the public. He 
woulc like to point out that at Sarda there were 
frequent lectures to instil into the minds of the 
students that their work-did not finish by mere 
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detection or even prevention of crime. They 
were taught that it was their duty to help the 
public in every way possible, and especially the 
poor. The ideal that was placed before the 
students at Sarda was that of the British police- 
man. 


It is good news no doubt that such excel- 
lent lectures are given at the Sarda Police 
Training School, But policemen are human 
beings, and judge of the intentions of their 
employers by what is done when there are 
public complaints of police oppression, bar- 
barities or atrocities. If police officials find 
that every effort is made to shield wrong- 
doers among them, they are not likely to 
remember and act up tothe Sarda lectures. 
Char Manair is still fresh in the public mind. 
A more recent case, by the manner of the 
final disposal of which people will form their 
own conclusions regarding the ideal which 
Government want the police to act up to, may 
be referred to here. It is known as the Parada 
Sundari abduction case, which was tried by 
Mr, P. K. Mukherjea, Sessions Judge of 
Rangpur, who has convicted all the accused. 
The facts of the case, as stated by the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, are as follows :— 


Barada Sundari is the young wife of one 
Keshab Bairagi, a poor man of the district of 
Rangpur. One evening at about 7-30 p.m. she was 
forcibly abducted by nine Mahomedans from 
her native village of Amlagachhi, who ravished 
her and kept her confined, She managed to 
escape somehow from their custody and lodged a 
complaint with the police. But her allegation was 
that the police officers did not take any interest 
in the case and, what is more serious, the Ins- 
pector of Police, whom she had approached for 
the redress of her grievances, himself ravished 
her. They even submitted a false report to 
the Superintendent of Police about the case. As 
the complainant and her husband were extremely 
poor, it appeared at one time as though the 
matter would be hushed up and the accused 
would get scot-free. Fortunately through the 
self-sacrificing zeal and courage of Babu Gour- 
binode Chowdhuri, the Zemindar of Amlagachi 
and Babu Sitanath Goswami, the case was re- 
investigated, and the culprits punished. 


The learned Judge after carefully weighing 
the evidence deliberately holds ; 

1. That the material parts of the case-diary 
have been tampered with by the police officers to 
suit their purpose in submitting a final report. 

2. That they accepted bribes from the accu- 
sed. . ; 
3. That there is a strong suspicion that the 
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girl Barada was ravished by the Inspector, 
though the evidence as adduced in the case is 
not sufficient to prove it. 


4, That the police officers have intentionally 
given false evidence in this case. 

5. That they intentionally submitted a false 
report to the §. P. witha view to throw dust into 
his eyes and thus to getan order from him 
on the basis of that report to cover their own 
malafide action with the 8. P.’s authority.”’ 

The learned Sessions Judge has not stopped 
simply with making these remarks in his judg- 
ment; his sense of justice has been so much 
shocked that he has suggested to the District 
Magistrate the appointment of a Commission to 


enquire tinto the conduct of the Police oflicers 
concerned, 


The public wait to see what action 
Government takes in the matter. 


enna ti, 


Enquiry into the Jaito Massacre. 


It appears that though the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Panjab Legislative 
Council were not considered legally compatent 
to discuss the killing of many members of the 
first Akali Jatha who were going to Jaito 
in Nabha State and of many of the crowd 
accompanying the Jatha, on the ground that 
the affair took place in an Indian State, yet 


an Indian magistrate named Balwant Singh . 


Nalwa, who is a servant of the British Indian 
Government, has been thought compstent 
to enquire into and report on ib | 


The General Secretary, Shiromani Gur- 
dwara Prabandhak Committee of Amritsar, 
hag issued a printed communique tc the 
press in which he examines in detail the 
report submitted by this magistrate. The 
communique is very strongly worded. As 
we do not possess any first-hand information 
on the subject nor the means of obtaining 
any, we are unable to reproduce the commu- 
nique in its entirety, Considering that the 
General Secretary openly and publicly 
accuses the magistrate of deliberate and 
absolute falsehood repeatedly in the commu- 
nique‘and} ends by calling the whole report 
“an abominable lie,” the public may be 
naturally disposed to take him at his word, 
unless the magistrate takes up the geunt- 
let and proves the truth of his report in 
,open court, ; 
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The Age of Consen: Bill. 


The report of the Select Commitiee on Dr, 
Gour’s Bill to raise the age of consent to fr urteen 
years has been published. The report is signed 
by sixteen members, of whom six ha-e also 
appended minutes of dissent. 

The report states : “We have carefully consi- 
dered whether the enactment of this Bil. would 
produce a position in which an orthodox Hindu 


_ would be placed under the necessity of vinlating 


either the law of the land or the requiremants of 
his religion. We recognise that in certain quar- 
ters the opinion is still widely extertained that 
the Shastras enjoin the consummation o: mar- 
riage immediately on the attainment by tLe wife 
of the age of puberty but we are satisfied that 
this view is rapidly losing ground. We aze also 
satisfied that failure to comply with th.s law 
would nowhere constitute a religious offence to 
the commission of which any form of soci.) pen- 
alty or religious expiation would attacl. In 
these circamstances we consider that tke Bill 
should be proceeded with, but we recommend 
that its further progress be stayed until there 
has been an opportunity to elicit public cpinion 
on our report and on the Bill as amended ay us. 

“We have carefully considered the expediency 
of modifying the provisions of Clause 2 of the 
Bill, A minority of us are of opinion that a cau- 
tious advance should be made and thirk tuat the 
simplest course would be to raise the ege of con- 
sent to 13 years both within and without narital 
relation. A further minority, while accepting 
the raising of the age outside the marita. rela- 
tion to 14 years, would prefer wishin tha: rela- 
tion to raise it to 13 years only, or in ona case 
to leave the age at 12 years. The majority of 
us, however, favour the provision made n the 
Bill and we have therefore left tha substance of 
Clause 2 unaltered. Some of those who favour 
the raising of the age within marital rela.ion to 
13 years only would have been prepared, had 
their view prevailed, to leave the existing penalty 
untouched, Weare, however, unanimorsly of 
opinion that if the age is raised to 14 vears both 
within and without marital relation there should 
be a reduction of the maximum penalty ix cases 
in which the wife is between 12 and 14. By a 
majority we are of opinion that the reducsion in 
question should be to imprisonment of either 
description for a term not exceeding two years, 
or fine or both.” 


It is an encouraging sign of she times 
that the new age of consant bill has 
not raised a storm of protest from the 
orthodox and affectedly orthodox sestions 
of the -Hindu community as its pre- 
decessor did‘many years ago, As repeated 
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tinkering with a law is undesirable from 
many points of view, fourteen should be the 
aga of consent both outside and within the 
marital relation. ‘There is no reason why 
girl wives should not have relief simply be- 
cause they are married ab an age when they 
cannot possibly judge for themselves and 
efiectively resist the “good intentions” of 
tkeir parents. Child marriages and the 
motherhood of mere children should be 
knocked on the head in as many direct and 
indirect ways as is legitimately possible. 


— one 


Bankura Medical School. 


The Honorary Secretary of the Bankura 
Sammilani writes :— 

Mr, Rishibar Mukherjee, ex-Chief Judge 
of Kashmir, has made a gift of his palatial build- 
ing known as “Manor” at Lokpur in Bankura 
Tawn to the Bankura Sammilani by a registered- 
desd for the purposes of the Bankura Medical 
School started by the Sammilani in 1922. The 
munificent gift comprises several buildings, out- 
houses, tanks, wells, gardens, foot-ball ground, 
tennis-courts, éc.,covering an area of 70 bighas 
of land within well-protected fencing. The 
School at present is located in the main building. 
The value of the gift is over Fifty Thousand 
Enpees. The gift has been madeon deposit of 
Es. 10,000 in War Bonds with the Accountant 
General of Posts and Telegraphs by the Bankura 
Sammilani, the interest whereof is to be applied 
for the maintenance of the devised premises.’ 

The Bankura Sammilani appeals to the gener- 
cus public for funds to meet the expenses of a 
hospita: with 100 beds for the School and any 
sum however small will be thankfully received 
aad acknowledged by the Treasurer, Rai H. K. 
Raha Bahadur,Dy. Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, 1 Council House Street, Calcutta. 

We have visited the school and have long 
xnown the locality personally. Its situation 
is all that can be desired. The site is very 
healthy. The school is situated at some dis- 
zance from the heart of the town. The 
,ecture rooms, dissection room, hostels, &c., 
are roomy and kept in a sanitary condition. 
The teachers are all qualified men. When 
we visited the school, in February, we saw 
corpses and parts of corpses on the dissect- 
ing tables. The school attracts students 
from all parts of Bengal, and hence deserves 
the support of the entire Bengali people. 


eee am 
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The Bar Committee’s Report. 


Sir Edward Chamier and his colleagues 
of the Bar Committee observe in their report 
that “ It is not possible to have an All-India 
Bar in any real sense, unless there is to be 
throughout India a single type of advocate 
possessed of the same qualifications and en- 
titled to practise in all the courts of the 
country”; though a strong case has been 
made out for a greater measure of self. 
government for lawyers practising in the 
different High Courts of India. 

As a first step, the Committee re- 
commends that all practitioners in the Indian 
High Courts shall be entitled advocates. It 
further proposes that vakils of ten years’ 
standing and upwards shall be admitted to 
practice in the Original Side forthwith, and 
the others after the lapse of a year, plus the 
fulfilment of certain conditions. As, if these 
proposals be given effect to, barristers would 
have to face keener competition than at 
present, they would most probably oppose 
them. Butit would be but bare justice to 
carry ont these recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 


Mrs. Naidu’s Speeches at 
Cape Town. 


Mrs. Sarosixt Naipv’s impassioned speeches 
in public halls and the open air have become a 
vivid topic, at Cape Town, says Reuter, and 
her recent speeches are causing a sensation 
among the general public. 

Mrs. Naidu, speaking in Urdu, said she had 
been here nine days and felt it her duty to ad- 
dress meetings in English in order, firstly, to 
appeal directly to the public and the Govern- 
ment (tremendous cheering), the spirit of which 
was “if you continue to oppress us, we shall leave 
your Empire, and if we do, where will your 
Empire be then.” ( Cheers. ) 


Mrs, Naidu has correctly gauged the 
Indian feeling. The desire, in case it were 
needed, to sever India’s connection with the 
British Empire really existed among large 
sections of the people ; but the power to do 
so was as yet lacking. 


Proceeding, Mrs, Naidu said that in India, 
their own country, the British had also oppressed 
them, and kept them down, but now Mr. Gandhi 
had instilled a spirit into his followers which 
could not be suppressed. A few thousand English- 
men had made slaves of her people in India, 
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but now they were standing up for their rights 
(cheers ), and rising against their oppressors. 
They had started the national industry of 
eplnaing Khaddar in India to boycott English 
cloth. 

Mr. Gandhi had said that if that were made 
a national industry, and the people learned to 
use the charka, 50 mille would close down in 
Manchester. 

Mrs, Naidu emphasised that they must fight 
for their rights, and fight on while ther still 
had breath in their bodies. (Prolonged cheer- 
ing.) Remember they want to put yon ir class 
areas and segregate you like they .do lepers on 
Robben island. (Cries of shame.) Iam told that 
this Bill will not apply to the Cape, but General 
Smuts will keep you here as long as it pleases 
him, and when he no longer has any use fir you 
he will tell you to clear out.” 

Her message to General Smuts was : “Eeware 
if you think that by this bribe you will catch 
our vote at the next election in this province. 
As long as our brothers in the Transvaal aud 
Natal continue to be oppressed by you, we will 
accept no such bribe in the Cape.” (Loud cheers.) 

in further remarks, Mrs. Naidu complained of 
the lack of educational facilities for Indians in 
South Africa. There was no Indian Universi- 
ty in South Africa, Their sons could net ob- 
tain scholarships and be sent overseas to Eng- 
land, Germany or other countries, 


“No Foot-wearing Allowed.” 


Describing in the London Ingutre- his 
visit to the Shwe Dagon pagoda in Rangoon, 
the Rev, W. H. Drummond, D. D., says :— 


At the entrance to the first of the long Zights 
of steps which lead up to the marble plazform 
of the pagoda there is a notice “ No foot-wearing 
allowed.” Those who wish to enter must con- 
form to native’ custom and do so bare-fozt. I 
am told that this recent regulation has the effect 
of keeping many people ontside. In some it 
arouses the spirit of pride. They will not do 
this strange and lowly thing to please tha de- 
votees of an alien faith. Others are afraic, as 
one lady said to me, that they may “catch 
things,’ and their devotion to the gocdess 
Hygiene overcomes their curiosity. Certain it 
is that on our two visits we saw nobody who 
could be called a stranger but ourselves. For 
myself I am free to confess that I like the reve- 
rent symbolism of the act. Why, l ask myself, 
shonld I intrude into this Holy of Holies in any 
guise that offends the deepest instincts of reve- 
rence and ceremonial purity ? At its lowest it 
is simply good manners. Fora finer sympathy 
it is an act of spiritual fellowship. : 


634—15 
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What is a Liar? 


What is a Har? Well, we shoulc not have 
liked to say it ourselves; but a diplomat who, 
it is said, had spent his life ut the Fore gu Office, 
is quoted by Mr. Thomas Shaw, Muister of 
Labour, as follows: “ Men look askance at you 
if you cheat at cards or if you lie pe-sistently, 
but I have been lying all my life; it was my 
business to lic. I was a diplomatist. No one 
thinks any the worse of me for lying : in fact 
Ihave a drawer full of medals given in my 
eapacity as a liar.” 


Decreasing Consumption of Salt. 


On 8rd March last the Under-See-etary of 
State, Mr. Richards, was asked by Jr. Scurr 
what amount accrued to the revenues «f India 
from the salt duty for the financial - ear pre- 
viously to the imposition of the recent :-nhance- 
mento! éuty and what amount had been ~eceived 
from the enhanced duty; and what quantities 
of salt in the same periods respectively Lad been 
removed from Government godowns ard ware- 
houses. 

Mr. Richards: The answer to the fi-st part 
of the question is Rs. 682 lakhs and Rs, 870 
lakhs, respectively ; to the second part of the 
question 544 and 380 lakhs of maunds resp: ctively. 
The second figure represents in each cise the 
latest astimate for the current financial year 
expiring 3lst March next. 

This answer shows that the enhancement 
of the salt duty has brought in more x venue, 
but has decreased the comsumption of salt by 
more than 80 per cent. Hven befcre the 
enhancement of the duty, the people o India 
and their cattle could not consume w suffi- 
cient amount of salt, A further decrease 
could not but have affected their healtu. 





Education Grant for Europe.ns 
and Indians. 


In discussing the Bengal education grant 
in Council, Babu Hemanta Kumar farkar 
pointed oat that 

If all tne figures were taken together tls sum 
provided to the “reserved” education cume up to 
this that foreach European student -omsthing 
liks Rs. 26 were spent and for every indian 
student only three annas were spent. 
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Penny Post Again. 


Mr. Hartsuorn’s Hint to Depuration 
Lonpon, Mar. ; 

The Postmaster-General, replying to-day to 
a daputation of the printing trades, expressed 
the opinicn that the restoration of the penny 
post was the most practical solution of un- 
employment in the printing trade. He added 
thet he would endeavour to induce the Chancellor 
of she Exchequer to agree to the financial sacri- 
fices involved in the proposal.—Teuter. 

This means that as in pre-war days, a 
letter should be carried from Great Britain 
to even the most distant parts of the British 
Empire for a penny or one anna; and that, 
of course, the postage on books and other 
printed matter should be also correspond- 
ingly reduced. The distance from London 
to India and most other parts of the British 
Empire is much greater than the distance 
between Indian Post Offices the farthest re- 
moved from each other. But whereas 
wsalthy Great Britain has already made re- 
dustions in the postage rates prevalent during 
tke war and intends to reduce them still 
fcrther, poor India must continue to pay 
double the rate of passage which had pre- 
yailed for decades, This affects the printing 
and publishing businesses, the paper industry 
and trade, the spread of education through 
schools, colleges and universities, and the 
dissemination of knowledge among young and 
od by means of books, periodicals and 
newspapers, 

In Great Britain the people both under- 
gsand their interests and can make and 
unmake their governments ; hence they are 
endeavouring to reduce the postage, with 
kopes cf success. In India some persons at 
any rate understand the country’s interests 
kut cannot make and unmake our govern- 
ments ;so there is little immediate hope of 
improvement, 


— 


No Singapore Base. 


The British cabinet decision not to pro- 
ceed further with the scheme for a naval 
sase at Singapore continues to be assailed 
From various quarters, 

Tn explaining the reasons for this deci- 
sion, Mr. C. G. Ammon, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, said that 


The Government had endeavoured to steer a 
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course providing for the maintenance of the pro- 
per efficiency of the Navy as the first line of Bri- 
tain’s defence, while giving an earnest of their 
intention to rive a lead to the world in the de- 
sire for a reduction of armaments, and to do no- 
thing that would be considered in any way an 
offence or oceasion of p.ovocation to foreign 
Powers. 


Prewier’s EXPLANATION. 


Later in the debate the premier further ex- 
plained the Government’s decision. He said 
Singapore had already a very efficient dockyard. 
It had been proposed to extend this in order to. 
enable it to fulfil certain new functions” He 
admitted that such an extension was not contrary 
to any agreement reached at Washington and 
that if it were proceeded with the Government 
would be guilty of no breach of any word or 
understanding at the Washington Conference. 
It was perpectly well understood that Singa- 
pore was excluded from the arrangements reach- 
ed there. 

Mr. MacDonald, proceeding, said that if we 
were building to create a great fleet in the 
Pacific for the purpose of Imperial defence this 
projected position at Singapore was second to 
none in the whole vast area of those waters. 
From the Naval point of view in all its aspects, 
whether of defence or offence, Singapore, he 
dared say, would be chosen as the place where a 
great dock should be built. The Government 
had explored the whole question, but consi- 
dering the matter in its wider relations they had 
decided against proceeding with the scheme. 

“We were convinced that if we did so our 
action would exercise a most detrimental effect 
on our general foreign policy.” 

Mr. MacDonald added that the Government 
stood for a policy of international co-operation 
through the strengthening of the League of 
Nations, the settlement of disputes by concilia- 
tion and arbitration, and the creation of condi- 
tions which would make a comprehensive 
agreement for the limitation of armaments 


possible. 


The Premier said that as he had stated in his 
letter to M. Poincare, the Government’s task 
meanwhile must be to establish confidence, and 
this task could only be achieved by allaying the 
international suspicions and anxieties existing 
to-day. It seemed clear, apart from any other 
consideration, that to continue the development 
of a naval base at Singapore would hamper the 
establishment of this confidence and lay our 
good faith open to suspicion, 


The decision of the British Government 
appears to us right, 
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the statement that China is the key to the 
future of the world. The U. S. Minister in 
Peking says, “The twentieth century will be 
China's century, just as the outstanding feature 
of the nineteenth century was the unprecedented 
‘development of America.” 

“No land has been more deeply disturbed 
by the impact of modern civilisation on an 
unprepared people than China. In less than 
one generation China has passed from the 
candle to the electric age, from the wheelbarrow 
to the motor-lorry, from the bullock-cart to 

_ the aeroplane. There are cases in Chinese cities 
here, without the intermediate stages, life 
as passed directly from the -norms of a 

thousand years ago to the age of wireless. 

The Great Wall, which was completed some 

centuries before the Christian era, was intended 
to be an effective barrier against external in- 
fluences of every kind, to-day one of the towers 
of that Wall is used as a receiving and broad- 
casting station fulfilling the very purpose the 

Great Wall was intended to prevent. That is 

symptomatic of what is happening on every hand 
in China to-day.” 
_ In the opinion of the writer, 


“Perhaps the most significant of all the recent 
developments in China, and that which lies 
behind every phase of her awakening, is “the 
intellectual renaissance.” It began on that 
fateful day when, by a stroke of the vermilion 
pencil of the Dowager Kmpress the whole 
system of education in China was altered and 
Western scholarship was made an integral part 
of the Chinese educational system. This meant 
more than merely adding Science and History 
and English to the curriculum ; it involved the 
emergence of a new scale of values, a wider 
intellectual horizon and anew attitude to 
life. 

“Dr. T, T. Lew, a Western-educated Chinese, 
now a professor in Peking University, recently 
put the matter very arrestingly. He had been 
out of China for nearly ten years, and on his 
return was naturally interested in noting social 

\ changes. The outward changes which he found 
‘were few as compared with those of an im- 
material and spiritual character. Everywhere 
was a new kind of invisible power and atmos- 
phere which found expression in the tone of 
public opinion, the attitude of ordinary citizens 
and the topics discussed in the newspapers. 
Dr. Lew spent an evening roaming round book- 
shops and newspaper-stalls, and gathered 
some fifty different kinds of magazines and 
journals. He found on investigation that there 
were more up-to-date matters discussed and a 
wider range of opinions expressed in those 

‘ magazines than any combination of fifty maga- 
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zines picked up from American bookssalls would 
contain.”* 

There is a great intellectual ferment in 
China. 

“The mind of China to-day is seething with 
new iceas. <A glance beneath the surface of 
this intellectual world reveals a widspread move- 
ment, wich is sweeping over the stadents and 
the inte_ligentsia generally, known variously as 
the New Thought Movement, the Tide of New 
Thought, or the New Civilisation Movement. 
What is taking place is not less tham a renais- 
sance. Its prime concern is with learning, and 
in this parsuit it is resolved to use every resource 
of modern science ; it welcomes everything new, 
but insisis on preserving a critical and scisntifie 
attitude of mind; it is strictly utilitarian and 
insists that the only study of mankind is mam 


“There can be little doubt thas the tide of 
new thought in China will live and grow. The 
fact that the movement is democratic, scien- 
tific anc social, means that it is in the main 
stream 2f the world’s progressive thinking. It 
insists on applying its principles fearlessly to 
industrial and international life amd though it 
is unorganised, in the sense of being without 
central offices or executive, it is nevertheless 
making amazing progress. It is advancing 
like a resistless tide. The revolution that is 
taking place in China is as amazing as anything 
in modern history ; for the Chinese Renaissance 
has religious, political and industriel, as well as 
intellectual elements. These feur creat reyalu- 
tions which Western Europe passed through in 
a period of several centuries, China is facing 
in a generation. A small group of educated 
men are endeavouring to lead into a larger 
liberty one quarter of the human race.” 


The foregoing passage nesds to be 
pondered by those in India who ere entirely 
engrossed in politics, 


The Chinese do not want to be Western- 
ised ; to become counterfeit Occidentals 
is not their aim, For, 


“Frankly and fully to become Westernised 
would bea loss in the things of the spirit: it 
would be like gaining the world at the cost of 
losing tke soul. What the Chinese Renaissance, 
with its mingling streams ef ancient and 
modern, is seeking to do is to achieve a synthesis 
and give birth to a new thing ir the world. 
The Tida of New Thought is a determined at- 
tempt to think through to the secret sources 
of Chinese and Western civilisations in onder 
to disecver if those fundamental principles 
may not be married in due time and zive birth to 
a new philosophy of living.” 


Ths Poet Manmohan Ghose, 


Last month a meeting was held at the 
Caleutta University Institute to mourn the 
death of the late Mr. Manmohan Ghose (a 
brother of Mr. Aurobindo Ghose) who was a 
distinguished professor of English literature 
in the Presidency College, anda true poet 
whose worth was recognised at Oxford even 
when he was a student there. Miss Latika 
Ghose, younger daughter of the Poet, paid 
a touching tribute to her father. 


Miss Ghose said that the artist stood apart 
from the stress of the world as a silent spectator. 
The ordinary man or woman saw but-the facts 
of life. It was the poet, the musician, or the 
artiss who showed to humanity the truths of 
life. So is was that her father played the part 
of a spectator of the drama of life, and in the 
stillness of night, realised its significance. 

After reading extracts from her father’s 
poems to show his poetical genius. Miss Ghose 
coneluded = 


“My father’s life was no smooth path of roses. 
In youth, he had to struggle against poverty and 
want. His Oxford career was once interrupted 
owing to lack of funds, and he spent many 
winters in the intense cold of London without 
a fire. When he returned and attained a position 
of fmancial ease, the happiness of his life was 
clouded by the chronic illness of my mother, 
whom he nursed with a tenderness and devotion 
no woman can equal. The shock of my mother’s 
death completely broke his health. Illness after 
illness came, blindness overcame him, but still 
he went on producing and perfecting. His genius 
struggled and manifested itself through ill- 
health, routine work, and unfavourable circum- 
stances. Yet in my father’s poems is embodied 
the message of India—the philosophy of life 
which she has been trying to teach through the 
ages—the supreme good inherent in all things.” 


Dr. Tagore, who presided, said in the course 
of an eloquent tribute, that the late Manmohan 
Ghose laboured under a great disadvantage in 
that his medium of expression of thoughts and 
sentiments was a foreign tongue. This difficulty 
had to a certain extent stood in the way of a 
comrect reeognition of his genius. But in what- 
ever tongue it might be clothed a poet’s thoughts 
and sentiments had universal application and 
that was true of Manmohan Ghese. Let them 
hop2 that in the fulness of time, the late poet’s 
countrymen would realise his greatness and listen 
to his message. 


We understand Miss Latika Ghose intends 


to get her father’s works published in 
England. 


NOTES 
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Riffian Republic in Morocco. 


Paris, Mar. 10. 


Reports from French sources in Morocco in- 
dicate the seriousness of the situation in Spain 
and Morocco. Two Spanish posts are besieged, 
but are managing to get food and ammunition, by 
sea. The main routes are menaced by Riffs, who 
have violently assaulted a number of Spanish 
positions 60 kilometres west of Melila.—Reuter. 








Ghazi Abd-el-Kerim, 
President of Riffian Republic (Morocco) 


Ghazi Abdel-Kerim is the president of 
the Riffian Republic in Morocco : some inform- 
ation about them will be found in our For- 
eign Periodicals section in the March number. 


The Chinese Renaissance. 


The Rev. A. M, Chirgwin has contributed 
to the Contemporary Review a very interesting 
and arresting article on the renaissance 
in China. says he : — 

“Its area, its population, its unexploited 
resources, combined with a national character 
which has stood the test of time and a social 
order which has persisted, though dynasties 
have waxed and waned, help to make credible® 


NOTES 


In other words, China is attempting 
what has long been known in India as the 
wedding of the spirit of the East with the 
spirit of the West. 

“The main characteristic of China is social 
solidarity. It is that, and that alone, whick has 
prevented utter national collapse in a period of 
unprecedented chaos that has seen eight Pre- 
miers in fourteen years. Social cohesion is she 
outstanding fact in Chinese civilisation. The five 
duties and the five relations bind the folk in one. 
Life is fundamentally a unity in Chinese pbilo- 
sophy. 

“The main characteristic, on the other haad, 
of Western civilisation, as enriched by Christi- 
anity, is the untold possibility and worth of the 
individual. These two great ideas need sy thesi- 
sation. ach is the creation of a particular 
kind of civilisation, and each of itself is partial 
and unbalanced. The two wedded together would 
produce something new in human history. 

“All the evidence points to the probabilty 
that the Chinese Renaissance is one of the great 
creative movements in the story of mankind, 
and seems to promise results as good and as 
great as those of the Renaissance in the West.” 


Mr. Chirgwin has also written, “From 
Canute to Marconi is a far cry: Chira is 
taking it at a stride.” But so far as India is 
concerned, our benign British trustees kave 
always told us that India must take at least 
as many centuries to evolve as Brita‘n, 
Perhaps the effect of British philanthropy 
is ‘slow but sure’. We also read in Mr. 
Chirgwin’s article that the twentieth century 
will be known as China’s century. What 
blasphemy ! China has never known the 
blessings of British rule, and yet she is 
destined to forge ahead? Incredible. 


The Present House of Commons. 


The Inquirer of London observes : 


The present Government is setting a high 
standard for moral earnestness and conviczion, 
and that fact has been noticed in the Opposition 
press more than once. The Timeson Tuesday 
said in a leading article that the present Horse 
of Commons “is a House in which knowledge and 
character are plainly going to count fora good 
deal more than rhetoric,” and reminded these 
Conservative embers who are “honourably an- 
xious to prove their superiority to the Govern- 
ment speakers ‘and to one another)” that their 
speeches “twill count for very little unless shey 
are based on the same kind of methodical educa- 
tion in polities as that which has been follcwed 
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by the Labour ministers and are expressed wita 
simple sincerity.” 

Can the words of The Times be applied to 
our legislative bodies ? 


Happy British School Children. 


tir Robert Blair, who has recently retired 
from his post of Education Officer under the 
London County Council, speaks highly oz 
modern British schools. He says, children 
no longer go “with shining morning Zace 
unwillingly te school,” for they like attend- 
ing. “Happy, beautiful, laughing chilcrez 
go dancing along to school the place the- 
really love.” Of how many Indian school 
and their pupils can this be saic ? 


ed 


The Objects of Tagore’s Visit to the 
Far Hast. 


In response to the invitetion of th 
authorities of the Pekin University the poe. 
Rabindranath Tagore will deliver a course 07 
lectures ab Pekin. After finishing his lectures 
in China, he intends to visit Japan, Indo- 
China, Cambodia, Siam and Java. We hay- 
positive information of the exsistence of « 
desire in the Philippines that he should visi- 
those islands, and that an axchange o° 
professors should be arranged, At the fare 
well party arranged by the Visva-bharati Sam 
milani he explained the objects of his tour. 
He proposes to convey the message of Indis 
to the Far Hast. He will endeavour to re 
establish cultural and spiritua! connection 
with India and will try to revive the study o° 
Buddhistic and Sanskritic literature which 
had formed for a long time a bond of unity 
between India and these countries. It is no 
generally known that large collections of Chi 
nese translations of Buddhistic and Sanskrit 
ic works, as wellas important specimens o 
Buddhistic Art are in existence in these ccun- 
tries, which will present a vasi field for en- 
quiry and research leading to valuable disco- 
veries in the history and culture of Ancienr 
India. 

The Imperial Library at Pekin, the Chines: 
capital, contains a number of rare Sanskri 
manuscripts, most of which are very able dis 
sertations on Hindu philosophy, specially on the 
Sankhya system. The stock is so large that if i 
became evailable for study even in part, it coulc. 
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cot but make a magnificent contribution to our 
Eaowledge of that subject. 

As things at present stand, China has but 
few scholars of Sanskrit and Sankhya, while in 
Tadia there is absolutely no provision to receive 
aad equip with knowledge those students whom 
China may like to send here. It is the heartiest 
wish of Dr. Tagore that he may be able to do 
comething by way of such a provision at the 
“7isva-bharati. 

The cost of Rabindranath Tagore’s pas- 
sage to and from Pekin has been paid by the 
Pekin University. The cost of the remaining 
sortion of his tour and the entire expenses 
of Pandit Kehitimohan Sastri will be met 
=-om the generous donation of Rs. 10,000 
given to'the Visva-bharati on the eve of their 
departtre by Mr. Jugalkishore Birla. This 
donaticn is in addition to Rs, 20,000 from 
=.aja Buldeodas Birla and Rs. 3,000 from Mr. 
Jugalkishore Birla already contributed to the 
Visva-bharati, The expenses of Mr, Nanda- 
‘al Bose will be met partly by the Visva-bha- 
zati and partly by contributions from persons 
‘aterested in Indian Art, 


mend 


Tagore’s Reception at Rangoon. 


Rabindranath Tagore reached Rangoon on 
she 24th March. A large and representative 
zathering of Christian, Buddhist, Moslem and 
Hindu residents received him at the Ghat. On 
she same afternoon, he was invited to lunch 
with Sir Harcourt Butler, the Governor of 
Burma. In the evening a public address was 
cresented to him on behalf of the citizens of 
Hangoon inthe Jubilee Hall, which is the 
sziggest public hall there. About five thousand 
persons were present. The public address 
stated among other things :— 


“We greet you in the name of that univer- 
zal culsure which you have promoted with 
admirable devotion and singleness of aim. We 
zreet you inthe name of Human Brother- 
Sood, the inculeation of which in Hast and 
West has been with youa consuming passion. 
We greet you asa votary of Truth sensed 
shroug Beauty. We greet you as one repre- 
senting the rebirth of Asia, and as one who 
bas thrown across the chasm of ignorance and 
nisunderstanding a bridge of future compre- 
hension between Asia and Hur-America. We 
zreet you as the lineal descendant of philoso- 
pher-seers of ancient India, who at the dawn 
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of civilisation proclaimed the Unity of Life 
and knew Humanity for one family transcend- 
ing barriers of race and clime, +++. To 
your fame won in the realm of Letters, have 
been added other laurels. Your experiment 
at Shantiniketan of founding a University 
where the streams of Eastern and Western 
culture may meet in confluence, where the 
breath of modern research may infuse life in- 
to the dead fossils of the ancient world, 
where savants of Asia and Hur-America may 
meet, consult and work together for world 
harmony, is, we assure you in all sincerity, 
being reverently watched in this land 
of ricefields and pagodas, «+++ And we 
take this occasion of recording our 
special admiration of the unostentatious 
work of village-reconstruction, which you 
and your fellow-workers in Shantiniketan 
have undertaken. You are teaching by 
example anew sociology, which will help 
in making a new India. ...... We wish 
you a fair voyage to China, that repository of 
another ancient civilisation. We wish pros- 
perity to your mission ; we wish you long 
years of increasing service to humanity,” 

The poet was deeply touched and grate- 
fully accepted the greetings of the citizens of 
Rangoon. On the 25th a reception was orga- 
nised by the Bengal Academy on behalf of 
the Bengali residents and on the 25th another 
on behalf of the Chinese residents. Details 
about these meetings havé not yet come in. 
As at present arranged, the party will reach 
Penang on the 50th. Rabindranath Tagore 
will probably halt at Kuala Lampur on his 
way to Singapore. 


Sir J. C. Bose on Photosynthesis, 


The latter years of the scientific career 
of Professor Sir J. C. Bose appears to be more 
crowded with discoveries than the earlier 
ones—so far at any rate as one may judge 
from his published works. Leaving aside 
his researches in Physics, which so far as 
we are aware, have not been published in 
book form, the first work which he gave to 
the scientific world, “Response in the Living 
and Non-Living”, was published in 1902. 
This was followed in 1906 by the publication 
of “Plant-Response as a Means of Physiologi- 
cal Investigation.” Next year came out 
“Comparative Electro-Physiclogy.” Then 
there was a long interval of six years, after 
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which, in 1918, he brought out “Researches 
on Irritability of Plants.” Again there was 
a pause for five years. Volume I of “Life 
Movements in Plants’ came out in 1918, 
Volame II in 1919, and Volumes III and IV 
in 1928, In 1428 also came out “The 
Physiology of the Ascent of Sap.’ And 
this year we have got a new work on “The 
Physiology of Photosynthesis,” got up in the 
best style of Messrs. Longmans.* 

Of course, Prof. Bose does not remain 
idle during the years when no book comes out 
from his pen. Those who are acquainted 
with his method of work are aware that he 
performs his experiments again and again, 
pauses and reflects, and it is when he is 
satisfied that all the sources of error thai he 
can think of have been eliminated and the 
truth ascertained, that he gives out the 
result to the world. 

Photosynthesis, with which Prof. Bcse’s 
latest work deals, means the process of con- 
structive metabolism by which carbohydrates 
are formed from water vapour and the carbon 
dioxide of the air in the chlorophyl-containing 
tissues of plants exposed to the action 
of light. As the author states in his preface, 
this is one of the fundamental cosmic pro- 
cesses, the one that underlies the great 
primitive industry of Agriculture. It is 
therefore a process which should be com- 
pletely understood. The author has given a 
brief historical sketch of its discovery, begin- 
ning with the account of Priestley’s invest:ga- 
tions on the air (1772). After bringing the 
sketch down to the latest achievements of 
other scientists, Prof. Bose observes :— 

“It would appear, therefore, that almost 
everything that can be known about photosyn- 
thesis has now been ascertained. It may be 
admitted that this is approximately true in the 
qualitative sense, but certainly not in the guent?- 
tative sense. In spite of many laborious re- 
searches, it is not yet possible to attach definite 
numerical values to the efficiency of light of 
various wave-length and energy; nor to the 
effect of a rise of temperature, or of a variation 
in the amount of available carbon-dioxide, upon 
the activity of photosynthesis.” 

The author’s present volume is essentially 
a record of quantitative research in these 
various directions. There are sixty illustra- 


* The Physiology of Photosynthesis. By Sir 
Jagadish Chunder Bose. Longmans, Green and 
Co, 1924, Pp, 2874+ XX. 16s. net. 
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tions to elucidate the experiments, which, as 
usual with Dr. Bose, who combines in his 
person the roles of discoverer and invertor, 
have been carried out by means of a variety 
of sensitive apparatus specially devised 
by himself for the different okjects in 
view ; and the results, having been recorded 
automatically, are at least free irom the 
error of the personal equation. Tle worth 
of the book and the value of tha discoveries 
recorded therein are much greazer ihan the 
modest claim made by the author. 

It is a source of deep satisZaction tc all 
who understand and appreciate the spirit of 
Indian civilisation that Professor Bose’s re- 
searches cannot be used for the work of 
destruction but may be utilised for producing 
more and more food, so that a more numer- 
ous and a happier and more humare pepu- 
lation may be sustained in all ths continents. 


Turkish Women and Polygamy. 


A weeting of Turkish women, held in 
Constantinople on March 11, 1924, decided 
to appeal to the National Assembly to 
abolish polygamy. 


nme 


Limitation on Egypt’s 
Sovereignty. 


When Great Britain abolisked che Pro- 
tectorate in 1922 and left Egypt an incepencent 
sovereign State capable of joining the League of 
Nations and appointing its own Ciplomatic re- 
presentatives abroad, four quastious were 
reserved for future discussions ard settlement, 
and till the day of that settlement cams, things, 
in these zespects, would remain as they were. 


BRITISH COMMUNICATIONS 


The rst was the security of British com- 
munications. British troops are in Egypt to-cay, 
not to keep Egypt in order, but to keep the Suez 
Canal, tae highway to the British Eastern Do- 
minions and Colonies, safe. In additioa to that 
Britain is still responsible for the protection of 
minorities and foreign interests generally in 
Egypt; and the whole question of the 1egime in 
the Sudan has yet to be decided. 

These are derogations from ful sovereignty. 
But thse fact remains that she Zgyptian 
Government can send its own Ministar to the 
Court of St. James’s and has sent kim: can 
dismiss British officials in Egypt right and left 
and is dismissing them, and can do what it 
likes with the tomb of Tutankhaman w-thont let 
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au: hindrance at the hands of the British 
uovernmnent. : 

Thrs as King Fuad of Egypt does not 
possess full sovereignty, he cannot be accept- 
zble to the entire Moslem world for the 
otie2 of Caliph ; for in Moslem opinion, the 
Caliph must be a really and fully independ- 
sab and powerful sovereign. 


—_ 


King Hussein’s Claim to the 
Khilafat. 


tor the same reason King Hussein of 
the Hedjaz, too, will not be accepted as 
<helifa by the Musalmans outside the 
Azabic countries. Reuter wired on March 
10 the opinion of the French paper the 
Temps, which spoke of the King of the 
Hecjaz and his two sonsas “British func- 
sionaries.” 

As the Nizam of Hyderabad possesses 
even lass power and freedom, he ought not 
so be thought of as a possible Khalifa. It 
may also be noted here incidentally that 
Moroc30 has been stated to have been out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Khilafat when 
she Terkish Sultan held that office. 


ee 


The Abolition of the Khilafat. 


The following telegram received from 
Angora by the Central Khilafat Committee 
in reply to its telegram explains the reasons 
“or the abolition of the office of Khalifat by 
she Great National Assembly of Turkey : 


“The law agreed to by the Great National 
Assembly of Turkey is as follows—(1) The Khalif 
ras been deposed : (2) the Khilafat office being 
assentially contained in the sense and meaning 
if Covarnment and Republic, the Khilafat office 
‘s ebolished. In fact, the Khilafat means 
Goverament’, which means ‘State’. The exist- 
ance of a separate Khilafat office within the 
Turkish Republic proved to be disturbing to the 
orsign and internal political union of Turkey. 

“From another side, the Khilafat office idea, 
which has been conserved for ages to realise the 
oasis of a United Moslem Government in the 
world, has never been realised, and, on the con- 
rary, has been a constant cause of strife and 
2uplicity among the Muslims ; whereas the real 
interesis accept as a principle that the social 
asscciations may constitute themselves into 
indepeadent governments. The spiritual and 
real bond between Moslem nations is w der- 
stocd in the signification of the sacred verse 
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inna mul montnoun ikhra—Ghazi Moustfa 
Kemal.” 
In reply to the above, the following 


cable has been sent to the President, 
Turkish Republic, Angora, by Mr. Shaukat 
Ali, President, Central Khilafat Committee and 
Mr, Kifayatullah, President, Jamiat-ul-Ulema, 
as resolved in a special joint meeting of the 
Working Committees of the Khilafat orga- 
nisation and Jamiat-ul-Ulema :— 


Your cable is not clear. Has the National 
Assembly abolished only the separate office of 
the Khalifa instituted recently by it and has 
instead agreed to acknowledge the allegiance 
to the President of the Republic not only as 
the head of the Turkish State but also as the 
“Khatifat Musliman” or is the Assembly as the 
executive of the Turkish Republic not prepared 
to accept any responsibility for the historic 
Islamic institution called Khilafat ? The news 
so far received from Turkey regarding the 
abolition of the Khilafat has caused deep dis- 
tress and consternation among your Indian 
Muslim brethren. The Musalmans of India are 
not partisans favouring the retention of the 
Khilafat as a monopoly of any particular family 
or perquisite of any individual. They entirely 
dissociate themselves from any desire to inter- 
vene in the national affairs of their Turkish 
brethren, who are quite competent to deal with 
them. But they are deeply concerned with the 
question of the retention or abolition of 
the office of the Khalifa itself which is the very 
essence of Islamic faith and was designed to 
maintain and conserve the ideal of Islamic 
brotherhood through a definite and well-es- 
tablished institution. 


It is true that when in the hour of his need 
the Khalifa called upon the members of the 
world-wide Muslim brotherhood to assist him 
and his nation, the response of the Muslim 
world was very poor; but it is equally true that 
this was for want of a properly and effectively 
functioning Khilafat organisation. As a conse- 
quence of this, not only Turkey bnt the entire 
Muslim world suffered grievously. But we 
learni our lesson in the terrible school of suffer- 
ing and awaked at last to a proper sense of the 
need of a reformed and renovated Khilafat, The 
Indian Musalmans expected that Your Highness, 
after achieving such a well-earned and signal 
success, would revive Islam’s fundamental in- 
stitution, the Khilafat, purging it of such excres- 
eences as were not required by the Shariat but 
were the growth of personal greed and dynastic 
ambition, and re-establish it on a firm and 
democratic basis, But the entire abolition of 
the institution of the Khilafat just at the time 
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when the Muslim world was showing unmistak- 
able signs of awakening destroys all our expec- 
tations. We believe that the Khilafat and the 
Republic are not incompatible with each other 
and that the continuation of the Khilafat after 
its reform will not only not be detrimental to the 
internal unity of Turkey but will be a source of 
strength to the Turkish nation inits relations 
abroad. We would inany case implore Your High- 
ness and the National Assembly not to belittle 
the importance and advantages of the continua- 
tion of the institution of the Khilafat and its 
re-establishment on true democratic foundations. 
The existence of the Khilafat does not, of course, 
depend upon the goodwill of any particular Mus- 
lim nation or State but Turkey as the last great 
Muslim power is best fitted to remain associated 
with the Khilafat and this connexion, we fervent- 
ly trust, will benefit not only the rest of the 
Islamic world, but Turkey herself. If the Nation- 
al Assembly’s decision abolishes the institution 
of the Khilafat itself, it is bound to cause diver- 
sion and dissipation of energy and strength in 
the Muslim world and will open the door to the 
mischievous ambitions of hosts of undeserving 
claimants. Seventy million Indian Mussalmans 
appeal to their brethren of the National Assem- 
bly to reconsider their decision so far as it relates 
to the abolition of the Khilafat itself and to give 
an opportunity to the delegation of Indian Mus- 
salmans which desire to visit Angora to make a 
fuller representation on the subject.” 


It is natural that the abolition of the 
Khilafat should have given great pain to 
Indian Musalmans. For, though none of 
them fought for Turkey in the Great War 
but thousands of them fought against her 
in the British army, yet they agitated and 
gave much money for the Khilafat ( most 
of which probably never reached Turkey). 


The Moslem contention that no single 
Muslim nation has the right to abolish the 
office of Khilafat, is correct. But so far 
as Turkey is concerned, she also is rightly 
entitled to refuse to maintain the office within 
her territories. So it is necessary to understand 
the Turkish point of view. We will say 
how we have understood it. The Turks 
contend that so far as they are concerned, 
their Republican Government itself is the 
Khilafat. Their nationalism and national 
interests do not require the maintenance of 
the office of the Caliph as a pan-Islamic 
functionary. In fact, they contend, on the 
contrary, that “the existence of a separate 
Khilafat office within the Turkish republic 
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proved to be disturbing to the foreign and 
internal political union of Turkey.” 

The ‘Turks’ view point is not theocratic, 
not pan-Islamic, but clearly and entirely 
nationalistic in the modern Western sense. 
As the Khilafat clashes with their rationa- 
listic aims and ideals, they have abolished it. 

From the writings and speeches of Indian 
Moslem leaders we have understood all aloag 
that the Khalifa must be an independent 
sovereign possessed of sufficient temporal 
power to protect the Moslem holy places, etc. 
As Turkey is now a republic, there cannot 
reside within it any individual possessed 9>f 
sovereign temporal power small or great. 
Therefore, even if the ex-Sultan were allowed 
to remain in ‘Tarkey as Khalifa, he woud 
have been the Khalifa only in aame ; because 
without any army or other temporal power, 
he world not have been able to exercise his 
function of protection of pilgrims and places 
of pilgrimage in case of need. And, in fact, 
the Islamic holy places are no longer withn 
Turkish territory. 

Nor can a Republic, as Turkey now is, 
invest any person who is nota secular servant 
of itself (the ex-Khalifa was not, as no 
Khalifa can be, such a servant of the Turkish 
republic) with the command oz armies, etc., 
even temporarily ; only its secular military 
officers can be so entrusted. Of course, the-e 
was the alternative of the President of the 
Turkish republic being himself the Khalifa, 
But he is a secular functionary, periodical:y 
elected, and can act only as dizected by the 
National Assembly, The National Assemb-y 
moreover, is not wholly Moslem in composi- 
tion ;—it contains some non-Moslem membe-s 
and represents non-Moslem Turkish cis- 
izens also. Does Moslem sacred law allow 
the Khalifa to be thus periodically elected 
and tc be always subject to the opinion 
of a body like the National Assembly com- 
posed of and representing Moslems ard 
non-Moslems? The following opinion, of 
Syed Amir Ali though expressed with 
reference to the ex-Khalifa Abdul Medjic, 
shows in what way alone a person filling the 
office o? Khalifa can cease to do so :— 

Until any breach of the religious law of 
Islam could be proved against him, and unt:l 
he was deposed by the general consensus of the 
Sunni congregations expressed by their divines 
assembled in formal synod, he wes still lawful 
Khalifa. 
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if ex-Sultan Abdul Medjid had been 
allowed to remain in Constantinople, there 
could be no guarantee and certainty that he, 
or Lis heirs, or his followers, or all or any 
of them would not intrigue for the restora- 
tion of monarchy. The flying of the Turkish 
flag over the hotel in which he resides in 
Swizerland shows that he has not given up 
his pretensions. The stipulation of the 
Swiss Government that he would be a wel- 
come guest provided he refrained from poli- 
tical activity, also shows that he is a person 
who is not considered morally incapable of 
political intrigue. 

If any other person, not of royal lineage, 
had been chosen Khalifa and allowed to 
reside in Turkey, he too would have required 
for the discharge of his duties some temporal 
power. But, as explained before, a republic 
must, like other sovereign authorities, exer- 
esé supreme temporal power within. its 
territories, and cannot delegate any portion 
of is power excepé to its servants within 
lim:ts of time, area, etc. Moreover, as spiri- 
tuai authority gives its holder great influence 
on she minds of his followers, such a Khalifa 
residing in Turkey might make a wrong use 
of his influence to increase his temporal 
power and decrease or subvert the power of 
the Turkish Republic. This the Turks cannot 
allcw. It would have been difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to demarcate temporal powers 
of the Republic from the temporal-cwm- 
spiritual powers of the Khalifa. The divided 
allegiance of Turkish citizens would have 
preduced insoluble problems, 

Ghazi Kemal Pasha and his followers are 
entirely against the secular aspect of Pan- 
Islemism. His reply shows that a United, 
Moslem Government in the world has never 
keen a concrete fact, In fact, he appears to 
believe that the idea is and can be produc- 
tive only of evil consequences and should not 
be sought to be realised ; for he says, it “has 
been a constant cause of strife and duplicity 
among Muslims,” He is a thorough-going 
nationalist of the Western type. He thinks 
the Moslem communities of predominatingly 
Moslem countries should “constitute them- 
selves into independent governments,’ He 
does not thereby give up the spiritual and 
rea. bond between Moslem nations, as the 
lest sentence in his reply shows. 

If a non-Moslem may venture to express 


any opinion, it would be best for the Moslem. 
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peoples, if they want a spiritual leader, to 
elect one in the way the Roman Catholics elect 
their Pope. In former ages, the Pope, too, like 
the Khalifa, had temporal powers ; now he 
has not. But that fact does not appear 
to have impaired his usefulness or real 
power. In fact, at present the office of 
Pope is really the most widely influential in 
the world. ; 

We maybe excused for venturing another 
observation, Religious leadership has been 
understood by thoughtful persons in all ages 
and countries to imply high character and 
spirituality. Among the earlier Caliphs, too, 
there were such eminent men. We do not 
know what the sacred law of the Moslems 
lays down as the qualifications of a Khalifa. 
The writings and speeches of Indian Musal- 
mans make the possession of the highest 
degree of sovereign temporal power in the 
Moslem world the sine qua non of the Khila- 
fat. But the possessor of such power may 
not in every case possess any high character 
and spirituality, as Turkish history itself 
shows. Religious leadership given to such 
a person or acquiesced in in his case cannot but 
affect the moral and spiritual tone of the 
community and lower it in the estimation of 
the world public. It may be that in theory 
aman of bad character holding the office of 
Khalifa may be deposed, but how many, if 
any, have been actually deposed for that 
reason ? : 

Among the probable real reasons of the 
abolition of the Khilafat, two have not been 
discussed sufficiently widely. One is that 
the members of the predominant party among 
the Turks are protagonists and followers 
of the Pan-Turanian movement, which 
holds that the Turks are Turanians and 
should evolve a distinct civilization of their 
own independent of Arabic and Persian 
influence, which is embodied in Islam and 
its institutions. 

Another is, that the emancipated women 
of Turkey, among whom Latifa Khanunm, 
wife of Kemal Pasha, is a leading figure, 
are convinced that so long as Islamic 
influence predominates, women cannot 
come into their own; for Islam permits 
polygamy, easy divorce for men, the shutting 
up of women, etc. ; 

European Christian opinion has in some 
cases been expressed with ill concealed glee, 
as the following specimens will show :— 


o 
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Lord Meston thinks that the Turks’ action 
is likely to kindle the bulk of the Moslem 
community in India to a warmer appreciation 
of the shelter of British power. Britain will 
have special cause to be grateful for the 
Ottoman downfall, if Angora’s action results 
in identifying these Moslems more closely with 
the development of India as one of their 
national homes, and will bring them into more 
cordial association with the British. 

Lord Meston concludes by pointing ont the 
bad record of the Khilafat under the Osmanli 
and their hordes of Mongol kindred.— Reuter. 


Paris, Mar. 20. 

Gosser, the Sponsor of the Treaty of 
Lausanne, speaking to-day in Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, said that France must 
adopt an attitude of reserve regarding Khali- 
phate and must not participate in any step 
likely to encourage the establishment of a 
supreme Khilaphate, the logical consequences 
of which would be Pan-Islamism. He was of 
opinion that it would be preferable if Khali- 
phate was divided, each Moslem country having 
its national Khaliphate, thus pan-Islamism 
would decline. This would be advantageous to 
the powers having Moslem subjects.—(Reuter.) 


The following telegram may be considered 
to throw additional light on Kemal Pasha’s 
attitude :— 

Lowrpvox, Mar. 14, 

A Kemalist leader has furnished the Daily 
Telegraph's diplomatic correspondent with the 
reasons actuating Mustapha Kemal in abolishing 
the Khilafat. The President holds that during 
the War and afterwards the Arabs showed 
themselves traitors to Islam by fighting against 
the army of the Turkish Khilafat. He does 
not think much better of the Egyptians, whom 
he reproaches with raising a Labour Corps 
for the Allied Expeditionary Forces. 

As regards Indian Moslems, he seems to 
think that while they spoke on behalf of 
Turkey they did not fight for her, aud the 
former does not entail any great sacrifice. 
Turkey’s business is in fact to look after 
herself and to make no sacrifice in her own 
local interests on behalf of such peoples. 

Mustapba Kemal’s outlook in fact is political 
aud national, not theological or pan-Islamic.— 
Reuter. ; 


The best thing which the Moslem world 
can do is to hold a world conference, if that 
be possible. The task is beset with difficul- 
ties. For, just as poor people think and 
speak most of their rich relations, so the 
subject Moslems of India cast longing lovks 
on Turkey; but the independent and semi- 
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independent Moslem peoples have elected or 
think of electing a khalifa of their own 
country or race. 


The Nizam and the Berars. 


The Nizam has written a letter to the 
Viceroy asking for the restitution to him -of 
the Berars, which belonged io his ancestors, 
It is not necessary to go into past 
history and examine how the British 
Government came into possession of the 
Province. The modes of acquisition were 
wrong and cannot bear examination. But, 
for that matter, neither can the manner of 
acquisition of the Berars by the ances ors 
of the Nizam bear examination. So les us 
draw a veil over the past, and see under 
what conditions His Bxalted Highness wants 
the Province back, Says he :— 


“T am anxious that the people of the Berars 
should receive into their own hands the shaping 
of their destinies, and for this reason Iam will- 
ing to concede to them, on the restoration of the 
Province, a larger co-operation in the adminis- 
tration than at present enjoyed anywhera in 
British India. With this end in view, I declare 
that, should I succeed in the redemption of my 
Province, I will insert, in the Instrument of Res- 
toratian or any other State Paper that may be 
drawn up, definite clauses for the conferment on 
the Beraris of a Constitution for a resporsible 
Government with absolute popular control, under 
a consvitutional Governor appointed by m= as 
my Representative, of their internal affairs and 
complete autonomy in administration, except in 
matters relating to the British Government and 
my Army Department.” 


Like other Indian provincials, the Beraris 
now possess greater collective political con- 
sciousness than ever before. Though in no 
age can the transfer of whole peoples from 
the rule of one authority to that of another 
witheut their consent be justified, muck less 


‘would it be justifiable now when people have 


become more politically-minded and when 
self-Getermination is happily in the air. 
Therefore, whatever decisicn may be arrived 
at, there must be a plebiscite of the Beraris, 
Weuid a free and unbiassed plebiscize be 
possible ? 

_ As regards the Nizam’s definite proposal, 
the Beraris may not question his bona fides, 
as we also donot, But they may well ask 
why, if be likes popular responsible govern- 
ment and therefore wishes to introduce it in 
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the Berars after getting them back—why he 
has not made a move forward in the domi- 
nions which he actually rules. There is time 
yes. If he gives Hyderabad a constitution, 
say, like that of Mysore, his claim will 
undoubtedly be strengthened, 

One other consideration which may in- 
flaence the Beraris is that those who are- 
striving to obtain self-rule for India are 
dreaming of a United India, in which, of 
ecurse, the Indian States will also have their 
place, Do the Beraris want union with 
felow-Indians as subjects of an Indian State, 
oron ths same footing as the majority of 
Inzians? Moreover, Indian Self-rulers want 
coxztrol over the Army too, which the Nizam 
dozs not want to concede to the Beraris. 
These are problems of the future. But so far 
as she present political status of Indians in 
British India is concerned, the Nizam’s pro- 
mis3 is a sempting one. 


A Great Loss to Journalism and 
the World Public. 


The discontinuance of the Freeman of 
New York from March 5 last is a distinct 
loss to journalism and the world public. It 
wa3 a high class and absolutely free paper. 
Tha editors write with truth :— 


In four years the Freeman has become a 
fellowship of fine minds in all parts of the globe 
and we humbly believe that with its passing a 
vitelizing force passes. 

For four years this experiment in publishing 
an sbsolutely free paper, whose views on public 
queszions were grounded in a sound philosophy, 
whcse principles of life and art were those of 
enlightened, radical men and women who 
regazd chenge asa law of growth, has been 
conducted disinterestedly, with unusual devotion 
by -vorkers who looked for no profit other than 
tha: implicit in the work itself. 

The paper was a gift to the American people, 
a wiff as real as hospitals, laboratories, 
colleges, end other public services supported 
by wealthy citizens, and more valuable from 
the pointo? view of civilization than many of 
thes2. 

The Freeman is @ suecess: an organ of 
critical opinion is possible if people want if. 
Having proved what can be done, the Freeman 
retires at the highest point of its circulation, 
confcent that its eight volumes represent a 
valuable ecntribution to journalism, a proof 
of tke potential capacity of America in culture, 
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and a worthy token of its founder’s citizenship. 
Helen Swift Neilson, who, for the first time 
since the inception of the Freeman, permits 
her name to be used, agreed to support the 
Freeman for three years, during which time it 
was hoped that a body of readers sufficiently 
large to justify a continuance would be found. 
She voluntarily added one year to that gift ; 
and now, asthe paper ceases to be, she joins 
with the editors and the publisher in thanking 
the friends whose favour and co-operation it has 
found. Their compensation lies in the 
knowledge of what the Freeman has meant to 
thousands during four years, and a fuller 
reward will come when the American people, 
wanting a magazine of ideas, imagination and 
humour, will turn back to the Freeman for 
inspiration and for a pattern. 

Many years ago, the Editor of the 
Modern Review suggested in a vernacular 
magazine edited by him that there should be 
an endowed journal absolutely free to publish 
what seemed right and proper without thought 
of financial loss or gain. 

It is sad to reflect that even in America 
such a paper could not in four years finda 
body of readers sufficiently large to justify 
its continuance, 


——— 


Calcutta University Examinations. 


During the last matriculation examination 
of the Calcutta University it was found that 
some questions were so incorrectly printed 
that it was not possible to correctly answer 
them. As this university has earned an 
unenviable reputation for leniency, so much 
so that Sir P. C. Ray said at a recent meeting 
that 101 per cent. of the candidates had 
passed in a recent year at a certain examina- 
tion, nobody need ask or recommend that in 
marking the answers allowance should be 
made for these misprints. Few will fail 
because of them, So far there will not be 
any injustice. But there will be injustice to 
meritorious students. If questions are cor- 
rectly printed, they can answer most of them, 
which dullards cannot. But if it be assumed 
that all could have correctly answered the 
wrongly printed questions and all got equal 
marks for them, the bright boys would lose in 
comparison. 

This is not the first year that questions 
have been wrongly printed. This is due to 
the questions being printed in England and 
proofs not probably being corrected by the 
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setters. ‘I'he questions have to be printed 
abroad, because here there are enough men to 
offer and accept bribes. This casts a stigma 
on our national character. 

-1t ought not to be beyond the power of 
the Goldighi superman and his freedom- 
vaunting henchmen to wipe out this disgrace. 

There is also disgraceful mismanagement 

-in the conduct of examinations which can 
be more easily stopped. The Catholic 
Herald of India states : 

“Several thousands of students were sitiing 
last week for their examinations and copying 
for all they were worth from their neighbeurs’ 
papers. In one particular case the supervisors 
in charge of the examinations passed the papers 
ofthe better students to others less gifted, so 
as to give every one a chance, and before the 
examinations the traffic in examination papers 
went on as usual, though we cannot say whether 
the papers were genuine. The cheating is so 
open, barefaced and candid that one doubts 
whether any sense of responsibility in the 
matter exists even among a number of professors 
and lecturers.” 


This is part of the moral gain that has 
accrued under the undisputed sway of the 
superman for decades. 


The Holi Festival. 


As Hindus we are ashamed to read the 
following criticism in the Catholic Herald of 
India :— 


“The Holi festival may be very nice in 
learned books and daily papers, but in the 
streets it is a public display of obscenity such 
as few civilised countries would tolerate in 
their towns. Women passing in the sireets 
are insulted, and decent people with any sense 
of purity are shocked bythe phallic emblems 
sported by the crowds, which go about in 
processions and openly and deliberately try to 
corrupt thé minds of school children. 

“It is noteworthy that these sexual displays 
at religious festivals are unknown in Central 
Africa, and one must go to the more decadent 
primitives of Polynesia and Australia to find 
similar customs. ; 

“We are told that up-country villagers are 
responsible for this disgusting feature of the 
Calcutta feast. Very true, but Hindu public 
opinion tolerates it. The throwing of mud and 
coloured powders, if done discriminately, is 
unobjectionable, but it is high time this Ilindu 
festival should be purified of its animal features 
and savagery, which are a positive disgrace to 
Hinduism and to Calcutta. 


“It ic a credit to the Bengalecs that they do 
not take auy public share in these bacchanalia ; 
and yet every Bengalee boy and girl knows 
that the Holi is the apotheosis of sex, and as 
school masters know, the knowledge does not 
improve their modesty. They would be the 
purest children in the world, were it not for 
their religion.” 

The Holi orgies are not an essential or 
vital part of Hinduism, but it is a part of 
popular Hinduism in some provinces, no 
doubt. 

For years Babu Abinash Chandra Majum- 
dar of Lahore and his friends used to cele- 
brate with great success the Pavitra Holi 
( pure Holi?), shorn of all its indecencies 
and excesses. We do not know whether this 
kind of annual celebration is still kept up. 
In Allahabad, too, at least once there was 
Pavitra Holi celebration in which Pandis 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and some other 
prominent Hindus took a leading part. There 
is no reason why the Pavitra Holi movement 
cannot be further extended. ‘ 


A 


British Propaganda in America. 


The reader may remember the visit to 
India of one Professor Claude H. Van Tyre 
of Michigan University. He posed as an im- 
partial observer who wanted to find oué the 
truth about India. As a fact, he was a pro- 
pagandist on the British side. That fact 
has been found out by discerning spirits. in 
his own native land. Writing on “The best 
Books on India” in the Chicago Unity, the 
Rey. J. T Sunderland, M. A., D. D., says of 
this book : 


“If one wants an ivteresting book on India, 
written from the British side, from the side of 
Imperialism, from the side of a believer in the 
dominance of the white race, he probably cannot 
do better than to read this. The author makes 
a strongly emphasized claim of being fair, just 
and non-partisan. As a fact, he was invited to 
India by a distinguished British official, was en- 
tertainecfand given every attention by British 
officials wherever he went, and was shown every- 
thing irom the British standpoint. He even tells 
us that he received a wireless message of wel- 
come « thousand miles out at sea from the Eri- 
tish Governor of Bombay. Itis true that he 
seems to have had considerable talk with Indian 
leaders, but everything shows that it was not 
because he felt sympathy with their strugele for 
freedom, or any indignation over the facto? a | 
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great nation beiog held in subjection by the 
sword of a foreign power, but in order to get ma- 
serial to criticize and disparage the Indian cause 
and justify the British occupancy of the land. 
The book is mentioned here because it is probab- 
ty the most effective volume of British propa- 
ganda shat has appeared in this country —being 
more effective, of course, because written by an 
American. It says all that can be said in sup- 
port of British rule in India, and to prejudice 
Americans against a great historic people who 
Lave as much right to freedom as had the Amer- 
isan Colonies in 1776, and who are suffering far 
greater wrongs and oppressions than the Ameri- 
can Colonies ever knew.” 


Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 


The fourth biennial international congress 
of the Women’s International League for 
Feace and Freedom will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May this year. It would be 
vary good if some competent Indian women 
took part in it. Miss Jane Addams will 
preside throughout the Congress. Delegates 
from twenty European countries and from 
India, China, Japan, Canada, South America 
and Mexico will meet large groups of 
American women in Washington. Miss Amy 
Woods, National Secretary, writes to us the 
following among other things :— 


“Jane Addams, International President, 
brings back to the United States the message 
of rapid!y growing sentiment for peace among 
tha women of India whom she visited last year. 
Ti is, therefore, with a feeling of close kinship 
in ideals and purposes that the Section for the 
United Sates would extend an _ invitation 
through the courtesy of your paper to all women 
ani men in India who are in accord with us, 
tc personally attend the Congress and the Sum- 
mer School, or to send delegates from organiza- 
tious. This is very short notice, which only 
the emergency of the world situation warrants 
(especially manifested at the present time in 
Gezmany and the Ruhr). Our purpose is to 
hear first-hand of present conditions in every 
country, and together to confer on methods of 
establishing constructive peace—peace, based on 
world friendship, in place of destructive war, 
based on fear and greed. Information in regard 
to travel may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Women’s Indian Association, Adyar, 
Madras.” ; 


This League aims at binding together 
“samen. in every country who oppose all war 
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and who desire to promote the following 
objects : — 

(1) The creation of international relations, 
mutual cooperation and goodwill in which all 
wars shall be impossible. 

(2) The establishment of political, social, 
and moral equality between men and women. 

(3) The introduction of these principles in- 
to all systems of education. 


The Women’s International League is a 
federation of women, firmly established, with 
organized sections in twenty one countries 
and individual members scattered from Ice- 
Jand to Fiji. Itis nowin its ninth year of 
service, 

These women believe that peoples are not 
obliged to choose between violence and pas- 
sive acceptance of unjust conditions for 
themselves or others, but that Courage, 
Moral Power, Active Goodwill and Deter- 
mination will achieve their ends without 
violence. 

They point out that experience and his- 
tory condemn force as a self-defeating wea- 
pon. Thatno war fought to end war has 
accomplished its purpose ; that the unguard- 
ed boundary between Canada and United 
States has been the world’s most successful 
guarantee of peace. 

The League contends that new methods, 
free from violence, can and must be worked 
out for ending abuses, for undoing wrongs, 
and for achieving positive good. 

These convictions challenge the thinking 
womanhood of the world. They call for 
fullest individual co-operation and financial 
support, 


The Far Eastern Olympic. 


India should be represented “in the Far 
Eastern Olympic to be held at Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, in 1925. Detailed information 
can be obtained by writing to Dr. Gokhale, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, the 
Philippine University, Manila, or to Dr. Jorge 
Bocobo, Dean of the College of Law, Philip- 
pine University, Manila. At present China, 
Japan and the Philippines are the members 
of the Far Hastern Olympic. All who want, 
international, including Asiatic, solidarity 
should arrange for India’s taking part in the 
Olympic, and thus bring the leading Asiatic 
peoples into touch with one another. It 
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may then be possible to hold the Far East- 
ern Olympic in India inl927, when Japanese, 
Chinese and Filipino youths would come 
and see India and get in touch with Indian 
youths, 


Leave for Calcutta Professors. 


Professors of the Calcutta Univers.ty 
should have leave on full pay periodically, 
say, every seventh year, to go abroad and 
lecture there. That will enlarge their visioa 
and show them our educational and otker 
defects. 

Knowledge and Study of 
Foreign Aairs. 


Not only the whole of India but every 
province has a sufficiency of woes and prc- 
blems to occupy all our attention, But as 
ease of communication and the imperialistis 
hunger of powerful nations allow no people 
to lead an isolated, self-centred life, wa 
should have a full knowledge of and study 
foreign affairs, particularly such as have a 
direct or indirect bearing on India. Oftea 
has India been dragged into quarrels rot 
her own, often has she suffered from causes 
remote from her shores. 

We should have some Indian scholars 
now in Tokyo, Peking, Washington, Londor, 
Berlin, Paris, Angora to give us news items 
on foreign affairs which we may use for tha 
purposes of Indian movements. 

Indian leaders should understand that th 
isolation of France, Japan or Russia is nct 
for the interest of India, India must havs 
foreign relations with these and other naticns 
and if it cannot be done in any other way, 
it should be started through journalistic 
ventures by establishing News Bureaus in the 
foreign capitals, to be used for informing the 
Indian public about world affairs and also to 
inform the outside world about activities ia 
India. 

The time has come for establishing an 
“Indian Institute of Politics” under the leader- 
ship of Indian scholars who are well posted 
in political science in its various aspects, 
They should organise a society and shocld 
have non-partisan scholarly discussions onc3 
a year at least and publish a quarterly like 
the Political Science Quarterly. 

Calcutta University should have a chair 
of World Politics and a competent man 
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should be appointed for the first year to 
build up the department. The Department 
of Political Science of Calcutta University 
should te built up on the lines of that of 
Columbia University. There is need of a real 
Department of Political Science and History 
in the University of Calcutta. There is not 
in India the facilities for training in political 
science which one will find ir a second or 
third rate American University. India is 
agitating for political rights and political 
changes and it is high time to train some 
men in political science in its various branches 
and make it worth while. 
Destruction and Utilization of 
Water Hyacinth. 


Popular Mechanics Magazine of America 
for December, 1923, has the “Zollowing on 
the destruction and utilization of water 
hyacinth :— 

Hyactstus “Warten” sy Boar Turxep into Paper, 

To destroy the water hyacinths that are a 
menace to navigation in the South,an inventor 
has designed a boat that not only removes the 
plants but reduces them toa pulp which is fire- 
proof and may be made into wrapping paper or 
roofing material. Self-propelled, the ship forces 
its way into the thickets of the growths, draws 
the weeds through an intake, chops them up, 
and prodaces the fibre product. Operated by 
only three men, the exterminator consumed 1,440 
square yards of its fodder in six hcurs during a 
recent test. The plants are scraped from the 
bottom of the river by rakes attached to a chain 
conveyor. 


The Russian Problem. 


By Professor V. Lesry 
of Prague University. 


The Russian problem is undoubtedly the 
most important and the most urgent in Eu- 
rope. Unsettled Russia means unsettled 
Europe. It is true, there are in Xurope some 
other vital problems too, but ncne of them 
is of such an importance, not oaly because 
Europe cannot live in peace, if Russia remains 
unsettled and her relations to the other coun- 
tries are not made clear, but Decause the 
Russian problem is within itself the vital 
problem of Europe : The economic condition 
of the Western, mainly industrial, countries 
of Europe is such that they cannot live with- 
out the help of the Eastern agricultural 
portion. And the position of Russia among 
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the States (properly speaking, outside the 
States) of Murope is indeed a kind of anomaly. 
She has a government which has been esta- 
lishec for five years already and which has 
not been acknowledged de jure (with the only 
excepiion of Germany) until in quite recent 
days almost simultaneously by England and 
Italy. 

What has stood to the present day, 
in the way of better relations, appears to be 
mere international egotism. One must have 
seen that the Soviets were a regular govern- 
ment, but the private interests of the Huro- 
‘pean states seemed to be greatly antagon- 
istic to the communistic ideal of the Soviets 
and many a state had to protect the private 
property of its subjects in Russia. 

There was again the question of the pre- 
war dsbts. Would the Soviets be inclined to 
pay them ? The Soviets declined. And if they 
are row willing to pay them, they want 
wisely to come with their own contra-account, 
viz., for the Murman expedition, ete. 

Aslong as the European states stood, 
with their demands, as a compact body 
against the Soviets, the Soviets had to labour 
under a disadvantage; as soon as the 
egotism of the States has separated 
them, the advantage has been on the side 
of the Soviets. The Soviets are aware 
of the badly concealed rivalry regarding 
who will be now the first to acknowledge 
them de jure ; for there is the chance, that 
those who come first or anyhow sooner than 
others will carry away more or better 
concessions. The recent English and Italian 
competition did not add very much to the 
prestize of these States. After England and 
Italy, hastened Norway ; then, very likely, 
Austria ; Belgium will follow; and even 
France appears now to have changed her 
mind, 

Bet let us not be unjust to those who 
are responsible for the life, property and 
interests of their subjects in foreign countries 
and who have to direct the foreign affairs, 
because they hasten to do what has 
been delayed for so many years. The 
condivions are now changed. Time has 
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had its healing influence upon us and what 
was looked upon with horror in the year 
1919 no longer appears to be horrible to- 
day ; what was feared in the year 1919, 
no more frightens us in 1924; and on 
the other hand the Soviets have charged 
considerably too. 

The Huropean States were afraid of the 
Bolshevik propaganda, which, they feared, 
would cause much trouble in their 
organism and prevent them from eradicat- 
ing the war evils. But the fear of such 
a propaganda is now gradually disap- 
pearing by itself and by the very fact that 
the Soviets, striving for being internationally 
recognised, are proving the fact, that 
they do not and will not overlook the benefit 
of the International Law, by which again 
such propaganda is prohibited. Along with 
that feeling of security is emerging the 
conviction that no State is entitled to pres- 
cribe to another independent country how it 
will arrange or should arrange its own affairs. 
Nobody has the right to dictate to independ- 
ent people the method of attaining what 
they consider to be their final goal. 

As aconsequence the Soviets are now 
looked upon with a calmer mind and the 
languago used in regard to them is now far 
more conciliatory. 

_On the other hand there is no doubt that 
even the Soviets have changed their goal and 
especially the method of attaining it. The 
Soviets of to-day are not the Soviets of 1918 
and, especially now, there is not only a 
change in the personnel but in the regime as 
well. There isa new bourgeoisie in Russia, 
there is private property, there are 
private undertakings again. Therefore, if 
England, Italy and other countries are 
going now to acknowledge the Soviet govern- 
ment de jure, they have to realise quite clearly 
the long neglected fact that, as we have, so 
have the Soviets changed to a great extent, 


Addendum. 
The Note entitled “India Should Support 
Her International University” is by Mr. 
Taraknath Das. 
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THE FIRST PRINTED LIFE OF SHIVAJI, 1688 


( Translated from the French ) 
By JADUNATH SARKAR.’ 


Inrropuction, 


fs most valuable European sources for 
a life of Shivaji are the Factory 
Records of the Hnglish Hast India 
Company, and, toa lesser extent, those of 
the Datch merchants. The English traders 
of Surat, Rajapur, Hubli, Carwar and 
Dharamgaon (in Khandesh) had direct and 
painfal contact with Shivaji, and learnt in 
self-defence to employ spies, who travelled 
in Shivaji’s dominions and brought back 
correct intelligence of the dreaded raider’s 
rumoured intentions and actual or projected 
movements. Successive Mughal governors 
of the port of Surat were very friendly to the 
.Hnglish agents there, and the latter, therefore, 
usually got all the information known to the 
Delhi Government. The English factors 
carefully and promptly recorded the news 
gathered fiom these sources in their letters 
and diaries, which have been preserved in 
the India Office, London, without any sub- 
sequent garbling or recension into connect- 
ed historical narratives. All these records 
are dated, and the English merchants were 
so scrupulously truthful that when later 
and more reliable. information preved an 
earlier spy’s report wrong, they immediately 
recorded the correction with a reference to 
the former entry. ‘The English Factory: 
Records are, therefore, of unrivalled value 


for an accurate reconstruction ‘of the story 
of Shivaji’s career.* ‘The Dutch came into 
touch with Shivaji’s Government through 
their agencies at Vingurla and Surat only, 
and hence their records have very :itte to 
say of him. The French came to India ater, 


* There are only two contemporary scurces on 
Shivaji in the Marathi language. The first is 
the chronicle kept by the Zadhe family (edhe 
Yanchi Shekavali), recording many events in 
Shivaji’s career with their dates in the fewest 
words possible. It merely supplies the chrono- 
logical skeleton. The other is the Shiva ch iatra- 
pat*-chen Oharttra, written by Krishnaji -anant 
in 1694, a short narrative without dates or zefer- 
ence to documents, and sometimes violating the 
natural order of events. The author was a 
courtier (Sabhasad) of Shivaji, and a favourite 
of his son Rajaram, whose “second minister” 
he was at Jinji, according to the report of a 
French erivoy to that Maratha king. {Martin, 
574 vo, has Questna Antogy which faitufully 
reproduces the Madrasi pronunciation cf the 
word Krishna.—Kaeppelin, p. 305.) As I have 
shown in my Shivaji, 2nd, ed. p. 448, “fabha- 
sad’s work is entirely derived from his m-mory 
_the half-obliterated memory of an old man 
who had passed through many privatiors and 
hardships...... it is not based on state-papers or 
written notes.” It was also written & genera- 
tion after Shivaji and is not strictly contem- 


poraneous. : 
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and their Surat factory (established in 1668) 
was tco poor; hence they have left no records 
abous Shivaji of the*above type, on the 
West Coast. But on the Hast Coast the 
Menowes of Francois Martin, the founder of 
Pondicherry, gives us éxtremely valuable con- 
temocrary information abovt Shivaji’s in- 


vasion of the Karnatak and the subsequent. 


history of taat province till 1694 
Incidental mention has been made of 


‘Shivaji and some of his achievements by the 


Eurcpean iravellers,—Thevenot (published 
1681), Tavernier (675), Bernier (1670) and 
Manneci (tke pirated French version of his 
reign of Aurangzib was published in 1715). 

I'vo chapters are devoted to a so-called 
His-ory of Shivaji in Abbe Carré’s Voyage 
Orientales, mele de plusieurs 
Histoires curieuses, (Paris 
100 and ii. 1-42. They are based on what 
the author heard during his travels in 
Westarn India (1671-73) with some informa- 
tior taken from Bernier’s Travels. 

Orme remarks on this work: “The acconnt 
of Shivaji in his first volume is erroneous or 
con-used, But the second volume affords 
betse> information, although only concerning 
Shivaji’s operations in 167l-and 1672.” My 
own study of the work proves the correctness 
of this criticism. 

Tae earliest separate book on Shivaj in 
any Huropzan language was published at 
Paris in 1388 by Pierre Joseph d’Orleans, 
de la Compagnie de Jesus, It covers 37 
pages, numbered separately but bound up at 


_the end of this author’s Histowe des Deuw 


Cormuerans Tartares qui ont subjugue la 
Chine, which latter work contains : 19 pages, 
anc has besn translated into English for the 
Hasluyt Society. The account of Shivaji, 
wh ch beazs the title of Histoire du Sevagi et 
de’ son Suscesseur, nouveaux conquerans dans 
les Indes, is translated below for the first 
time. Orme’s criticism of it is,—“ A very 
shcrt account, composed from one written 
at ‘soa, Does not give a single date, and 
only a few facts, without precision, and better 


known before,” 


(J. Sarkar, ) 
AutHor’s PREracr. ; 
Some time ago one of my friends having 
communicated to me a Narrative which he 


had received from Goa, I found there the 
hiszozy of these two conquerors so fully de- 


1699), vol i. 49-. 
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tailed that I took.the resolution of giving it _ 
to the public. I have already read the be-~ 
ginnings [ of Shivaji’s career ] in the Tra- 
vels of the M. Thevenot, and in the Narra- 
tive of M, Bernier, where, although I have. 
‘not found anything that seemed to me to be 
contradictory, I have nevertheless read many 
things which without a greater clearing it 
would be difficult to place in order, The 
new Narrative hag given me an opening for 
it, and has unravelled to me the tissue of a 
history which I have judged worthy of the 
curiosity of those who love to read (books). 
If one does not see here all the events which 
are found in those two authors, it is a matter 
not to wonder at. It happens with all the 
historians either to ignore or to neglect 
things which others have either better 
established or more. greatly valued. In all 
the rest there is so great an agreement be- 
tween what those two illustrious travellers 
tell about Shivaji and the narrative about 
which [am speaking, that one cannot doubt 
its truth, and this also verifies what this 
narrative says about Shambhuji, the suc- 
cessor of that conqueror. 


History or SHIvaAjI, + 


In the midst of the wars of these con- 
querors (Portuguese, Dutch &c.), many of 
the princes of the country have not failed 
to preserva States so large as to make them 
deserve the name of kings. He of Bijapur, 
whom Masi calls Adil Khan, was of this 
number, while Shivaji, his subject and captain 
of horse in his army, has founded, with what 
he had usurped from him, the new monarchy 
of which I write the history. 

‘ Shivaji was a small man, spirited and 
unquiet: but one who with all his fire lacked 
neither insight nor administrative ability. 
As he was not docile and bore the yoke with 
impatience, he received some displeasure 
from the Court, which had found in hima 
spirit entirely disposed to revolt. Having 
taken that resolution, he assembled a troop 
of vagabonds, as determined as himself, and 
retired with them to the mountains which 
are between Malabar and the coast of Coro- 
mandel, from which making continual raids 


- into the level country he desolated the whole 


of Bijapuz, and became in a short time so 
powerful that he ventured to hold his head 
up against his king and to forma small 
State'with the cities which he had himself 
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seized. His star was so fortunate thas the 
Prince (of Bijapur) died at the time when 


he was going to make the greatest efforts 


to bring the rebel back to his duty. 
_ The widowed queen pressed Shivaji for 


some time with more courage than ona ex-. 


pects from a woman: but as she had no 
child, and as she wished to place or the 
throne a young man whom she and the king 
her husband had adopted, she easily consent- 
ed to the peace which Shivaji cleverly pro- 
posed to her, by which he was recognised 
as master and legitimate possessor of all 
that he had conquered. : ? 

Shivaji was too well verséd in waz to 

remain long in peace. He had given pzace 
to the-queen of ‘Bijapur, only té trouble the 
rulera of many other (countries) and to make 
himself redoubtable to all his neighbourhood. 
He also had the andacity to make raids into 
the territory of the Great Mughal, and to 
increase his State with some of the latter’s 
places: a boldness all the greater, as 
Auratigzib, who then occupied the throne 
of the Mughals, was a prince who lacked 
nothing to be one of the greatest monarchs 
. of the world, except being raised to the 
empire by some less violent means. 

Aurangzib did not at first look upon 
Shivaji as a very terrible enemy, and did not 
make haste to curb him: but the continna- 
tion of -his outrages and of his progress into 
the territory of the Empire made him at last 
perceive that he was not an enemy to be 
neglected. Inorder to succeed sooner, he 
ordered his uncle Shaista Khan who cam- 
manded a powerful army in that parb of 
India which is called the Deccan, to march 
with all his forces againsb Shivaji. Shaista 
Khan, who was a wise and very experienced 
man, having known his enemy and the terrain 
( tract of the country )on which he world 
have to fight, chose a part which extra- 
ordinarily embarrassed Shivaji. Bécause, 
knowing well that the rebel, with the few 
men that he had, would not be able to hald 
the plain before an army as numerous as 
his own,- he came to blockade him in his 
mountains and without giving his own troops 
the fatigue of besieging him, he fatigued 
Shivaji himself very greatly by his patienve 

‘and by his coolness,—because his troops 
subsisted easily with the open plain ,in their 
hands,}] while those of Shivaji insensibly 
consumed their stores. In this embarrass- 
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ment, Shivaji who was* not of fhe mood to 
wait for the extremities of bad fortune in 
order to risk a decisive blow, made up his 
mind, and having informed himself by 
means of a clever spy as to the disposition 
of the enemy camp, planned to go there with 
the most determined of his soldiers and carry 
off the general. Having made rp his mind, 
he put himself in the field, and made such a 
lucky march that he arrived ir the camp 
without being perceived, under favour of a 
dark night; and as nobody expected [him] 
in the least; he found himself in the tent 


* of the general, before any one had the time 


to recognise him. oe 

The terror which on these unexpected 
occasions seizes the hearts sven of the brav- 
est, had all the effect’ on them that Shivaji 


‘had promised himself. Every one thought 


of himself, and saved himself as he could. 
The general had hardly the time to put him- 
self on his defence. He was at she ontset 
surrounded, one of his sons killed by his 
side, he himself believed dead cf a great 
wound, and oiie of his daughters cerried off, 
kis wife and the rest of his family being 
saved by the favour of the discrder and the 
darkness. So, Shivaji, who remeined the 
master, enriched himself with the spoils of 
the vanquished, and retired to his mountains, 
loaded with a very rich booty. 

As the army of Shaista Khan had been 
more alarmed by the surprise than veakened 
by its defeat—which had not been great— 
the general had no difficulty in rallying 
them and in putting himself im a condition, 
after his wound was healed, to avenge him- 
self on his enemy. Shivaji, whe omitted 
nothing to assure his fortune, when he was 
not obliged to risk it for defending & or for 
increasing it, on seeing himself at the point 
of falling again into the embarrassment in 
which he.had found himself, tried to enter in- 
to negotiations with the Mughal Priace. He 
found a good occasion in the capture of thé 
daughter of the genetal, to whom, very far 
from permitting any harm or insult to be 
done, he had rendered all honours ‘which 
were dve to her rank. The adroit Shivaji, 
wishing then to profit by so favcurable a 
conjuncture for negotiating with Shaista 
Khan, sent to offer to him to resiore the 
princess for 4. certain ransom, and wrote to 
him at the saine time a letter, in waich like 
a gentleman he advised him not tc persist 
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either in drawing him ont to battle or in 
causing him to perish in his retreats } and 
said that it would be a pity if sucha great 
captain wasted the time, which he could 
have better employed for his glory; in pur- 
suing an obscure enterprise, which would 
never. zedound to his honour ; that he would 
thereby lose his reputation and life ; that 
the attempt which he had made and which 
had cost him so dear, was merely the most 
insignificant of the stratagems which were 
prepared against him, and that he would 
néver éscape the snares which were going 
to be laid for him, , 

We do not know whether it was this 
letter or some other necessity of State which 
obliged the Mughal. Prince to induce 
the King his master to agree to leave Shivaji 
in peace. Whatever it might have been, 
no sootiat had he recovered his daughter 
than he himself retreated ; and under the 
pretext of leading his army toa more im- 
portant enterprise, he left the field free for 
the activity of Shivaji. 

The neighbourhood was not long with- 
bit perceiving it. No sooner did Shivaji 
ses himself at large, than he commenced to 
disturb the other (princes); and in order 
to show that Aurangzib had withdrawn his 
troops less for the contempt. which he had 
fcr his forces than in despair of conquering 
him,—he resolved to make a new and grand 
enterprise against him, where, wishing to 
join utility to honour, he believed that an 
incursion into Surat would convey to him 
both of these. Having taken this resolu- 
tion, he communicated his. design to his 
troops, who, animated by the hope of such 
a rich booty, promised to support their 
chief well, and kept their promise very well. 

No one in Surat had the least thought 
of it when they saw bdhivaji enter at the 
head of his small army. ‘l'wo thousand of 
his soldiers ‘disguised as merchants and 
sailors had come there to prepare the way ; 
in consequence of which he without great 
affort possessed himself of all that he wished, 
with the exception of the fort, where the 
governor had shut himself up with what 
soldiers he had been able to gather together. 
The rest remained at the mercy of the con- 
queror, The pillage lasted three days, during 
which Shivaji and his. men, being loaded 
with the immense riches which they found 
in the treasuries and in the counting-houses 
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(magazins et comploirs) of that vast city, set. 
out to retire to their dens, and there place 
their booty in security. Itis said that in 
this capture of Surat Shivaji spared (only) 
two sorts of persons,—one Capuchin mis- 
sionary out of respect for his virtue, and the 
Europeans. out of prudence, because they 
being entrenched in their quarter and being 
known as men of courage, he did not wish 
fo lose in combating them the time which 
he wished to employ more usefully. 

The (Great) Mughal, piqued by this in- 
sult to a point which one may imagine, sent 


- against Shivaji a formidable army under 
‘the leadership of one named Jai Singh, with 


orders to press him to the extreme. And, 
in effect, the new general pursued him so 
actively, that having shut him up in his best 
fort, he held him there so hard pressed, that 
Shivaji could no more have any hope of es- 
caping, except by some of his fortunate 
strokes, when he had recourse to stratagem 
or some} desperate effort. 

Jai Singh, who did not consider himself 
very sure, proposed to him to make an ad+ 
vantageous compromise, and believing also 
that he would render a double service to his 
master if after having established the reputa- - 
tion of his arms he could attach to him so 
brave a man, he assured Shivaji that if he 
wished to join the Mughal against another 
king of India, with whom he had war, he 
would obtain for him terms and also appoint> 
ments -with which he ought to remain .satis- 
fled. : 

Shivaji, who felt himself pressed hard] 
and who met with nothing but courtship 
from a conquering enemy, in a very 
unfortunate situation of his life,—accepted 
the side without difficulty, and being 
thus supported by the greatest monarch of 
India, saw himself issuing from the precipice 
more terrible and more established than 
ever, 

To increase his reputation, it happened 
that the Mughal [Zmperor] having declared 
war against the Sophy [the Safavi king of 
Persia jinvited Shivaji to come and take a con- 
siderable post in his army, and wrote to him 
in such an honourable and flattering manner 
that Shivaji could not resist it. He went 
there with his troops and the king received. 
him so well, that he believed his fortune 
established,- when by encounter with the 
people of whom he ought to have been the 
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least mistrustful, he saw his fortune on tie 
slope of its ruin. All the brave men sew 
Shivaji in the Indian army with friencly 
eyes: Aurangzib also, who esteemed - his 
valour, as far as one can judge, did not 7e- 
gard him with evil intentions. Only ane 
woman, who could-not bear him, put him in 
the necessity of escaping, after having put 
himself by his own hands in the danger of 
there losing his life. It was the wife of 
Shaista Khan, ...who raised against him all 
the ladies of the Court, so much that by she 
force of their cries and importunities they 
obtained from Aurangzib, with whom, in 
spite of his wisdom, the female sex was not 
without credit, (the order) that the murderer 
of a prince of the Mughal blood shoul be 
arrested. 

The noise was too great not to have 
reached the ears of a man so alert as Shivaji. 
Some say that he was informe? by the son 
of that Jai Singh who had engaged hin: on 
the side of the Mughal. It was appareatly 
on this occasion, that M. Thevenot says 
that Shivaji believed himself lost and, 
complaining loudly to the King himself that 
he had violated his promised faith he 
[Shivaji] wished to perish by his own hends. 
They keld back his arm, and the King daci- 
fied him and assured him that he had rever 
formed any design to make him perish.. The 
same author adds, nevertheless, that if the 
prince ([Aurangzib] had not feared the 
revolé of his nobles who loved Shivaj: and 
who murmured very loudly against the bad 
treatment which was given to him, he would 
without difficulty have consented tc the 
death of that unquiet spirit, 

As Shivaji in coming to the Court had 
been imprudent. only by half, he had 
kept in reserve in his fortresses rescurces 
- inmen and money capable of sustaining him ; 
and as he was no more wanting in strasagem 
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of war than in resolution, he knew so well how 
to profit by the times thatthe disgu.sed him- 
self and escaped without being recognised. 

The memoir from Goa says that he 
sacked Surat twice. I do not krow if the 
second time was not on this o2cason. ‘The 
hate that he ought to have been in against 
the Mughal (Hmperor] and his Cou-t, was a 
disposition entirely suited to inspiring him 
with sush a design. 

If it ba true, nevertheless, waat I. Pernier 
says, that many men believe that the flight of 
Shivaji was in concert with Aurangzib, who 
had neither the strength to resistthe cries 
of the ladies of his Court nor tke perfidy to 
destroy 2 man whom he had. 2alled there, 
it is not probable that Shivaj. wculd so en- 
tirely forget the honesty oz ths Mughal 
[Empercr}, That which makes fhis senti- 
ment appear like truth is, acds M. Bernier, 
that the son of Jai Singh having been 
accusel by the public voice of tae escape 
of Shivaji, the king did nct punish him 
otherwise than by removing hin for some time 
from the Court; as soon as ais ‘ather was 
dead, tha Mughal sent to pay kim condolences 
[it compliments, and continue his allowances 
to him. We canalso confirm it sy the fact 
that Skivaji afterwards turned his arms 
against the Portuguese and against Goa, 
He had already pillaged Bardes,a peninsula 
in the Portuguese dominion at the zates of the 
Capital, and was preparing himself for 
greater efforts, when a violert coic finished 
his lize with his projects. 

[Here follow 104 pages dealing with 
Shambhuji’s reign, but mezely describing 
his mvasion of the Portuguese dominions, 
the history of whichis more fully known 
from other sources. See my History of 
Aurengziv, vol. IV. and also additional in- 
formation in my article in the Jowrnal of 
the Hyderabad Archaeological Society 1921.) 


WHAT THE BAHAI MOVEMENT CAN OFFER 


By Mrs. STANNARD 


T must nevet be forgotten when analysing 
] the Christian white races in the concrete 
that these strong elements of Humani- 

ty have been evolved pre-eminently on ptin- 
ciples o- the head and the will to possess 
rather than on ‘those basically spiritual 
cnes of the heart and selflessness. The 
Christiana races have fondly imagined that 
thsy have worked out a fundamentally 
reigious civilization, one based on the life 
and seachings of the ‘Asiatic Jesus”, but 
surely tkis is a colossal fallacy, an error more 
provocative of ‘irreligion than the gras 


uifous assumption of their supremacy and 


racial superiorty on tke claim that they are 
Christiars ! ‘One is often left in wonder at 
wiat exactly is meant when this term is 


veed by nations known for their intermin-’ 


able wars and fratricidal hate, for egotistical 
acts Gf haavy self-assertion. : 

The European catastrophe is a good ob- 
ject-lesson in what a purely man-made civi- 
lization can come ‘to, especially when one of 
these strcng nations desires to pit its physical 
stren¢th and ‘will to power’, against another, 
irrespective of either moral or religious sanc- 
tion. Nct one valid excusable motive has 
yet been urged for the savage onslaught 
Christian nations made on one ‘another. One 
profound fact, however, would appear to me 
to be revealed in this general welter of Eu- 
ropear. happenings. We might ask ourselves 
‘im what consists the apparent indestructibil- 
ity of some races as compared with many 
thet have disappeared ? We shall see that 
Hindus, eews, Chinese, and Mahommedaas 
based Jife and communal interests on laws 
and teachings that are both religious and 
wise from teaching given by their various 
spiritual founders. Let us reflect on the 
codas for moral and spiritual discipline laid 
down by Zoroaster, Moses, or Mahomed -or 
Buédha, while we all know for what India 
has stcod down the ages in war or conquest. 
Many believe that Greece went to her doom 
when she lost her spiritual sense. 

What then about the laws of Jesus? He 
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left no book, being content to demonstrate 
the spiritual life and express the Divine in 
him, by precept, thus showing how men 
should live if they were to become regene- 
rate and ‘Sons of God.’ This story of a supre- 
mely spiritual life went out to the young 
western races, passing through pagan Greece 
and Rome on its way. -We may ask whether 
it was possible for semi-barbarous people to 
assimilate such high thinking, and such al- 
truism! We know that only today has man 
arrived at thg true realisation of what Chri- 
stianity means, only since 4 few years ago our 
foremost philosophic spiritual thinkers have 
been setting free the difference which exists 
between Christianity and sectarian ‘Church- 
ianity’ as it is aptly termed. Western races have 
evolved on purely intellectual-cum-animal 
lines and this joined to strong physical deve- 
lopment through climatic obligations, have 
enabled them to achieve adulthood, on very 
meagre spiritual nourishment indeed! The 
descriptions of an ideal life which few made 
any pretence of understanding and hardly any 
of imitating, brings us to the realisation that 
western races have shaped their religious 
conyictions entirely on theological dogma, 
following ecclesiastical laws or opinions. 
The bulk of what passes for religious formula 
today is a wholly man-made conception upon 
what “the Asiatic Jesus” meant and taught. 
For many years Christian races have 
manifested little but efficient intellec- 
tualism, and having generally less © 
spiritual insight or vision, it is not surprising 
that the outgoing physical energy has been an 
unbalanced force making for purely preda- 
tory and acquisitive objectives. This 
briefly would seem to-us the psychological 
reason for much that is striking in the differ- 
ence between Eastern and Western waye 
and modes of thought, I am quite aware that 
many Christians of orthodox views would 
be prepared to argue hotly against the 
idea that they had not exercised a religious 
influence on the East and then make a show 
of proving what the world owes to Christia- 

















objects, etc. 

Western races have become the absolute 
masters of the power of force, for they fund- 
amentally distrusted one another ; so when 
they claim to lead mankind along the paths of 
spiritual progress and true Christianity, then 
some of us will protest, and claim the right 
to ask, Has humanity advanced? ‘his 
brings us to the point of philosophic doubt 
on the nature of the values under discussion. 


Spiritual minds would consider that the 
civilization developed by the leading white 
races has culminated in an orgy of barbarism 
with suicidal tendencies! Science meanwhile 
declaring in firm accents that Humanity has 
gone many steps back rather than forward, 
or at best we are all in a state of arrested 
development. * To all outward appearances 
we are further off than ever from a realisa- 
tion of the brotherhood of man. Yet I ask, is 
this really so? If we look below the surface 
and study the deeper shaping of sentiment 
manifesting its influence now and again in 
unexpected fashion, we shall feel less discou- 


ragement, for slowly but surely a wonderful — 


unanimity of thought is becoming articulate. 
Voices are now heard speaking with a collec- 
tive force behind them which demand with 
insistence the right to have peace, and free- 
dom to unite, in the carrying out of their 
own reconstructive ideals. The world is 
tired of destruction and the time is not far 
distant when it will turn with passion to re- 
building and reforming and then all 
will travel along lines that make for greater 
solidarity and co-operation, 


Perhaps the writer would feel less assur- 
ance in stating this opinion if she were not 
aware of the fact that a powerful influence of 
constructive value has already manifested 


* All this does not mean that the writer 
overlooks the good to the East that western 
domination has brought about. To my think- 
ing the Oriental mind needed the stirring and 
prompting that only vigorous western races 
could provide, and having undergone such useful 
shaking, the Oriental is at last awake. In the 
process of awakening he has found himself again 
with his powers and long dormant aptitudes, 
his waning self-respect, and his determination 
not to be caught sleeping at times when he 
--should be strenuously active. 
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its influence in the world of men, that it is’ 
a spiritual agency, and that the lighs it radi 
ates is once again an Hastern one. I allude 
to the widely known Persian religioas move- 
ment called the Bahai Revelation. 


The Chinese Observer concludes h s article 
in the last December number of this Review 
with an accent, almost, of despair when he 
expresses the belief that two nations only 
are left, who through the inherent power of 
soul they possess, could eventual'y save 
civilization—they are his own country and 


_ 
‘ 





Abdul Baha ’Ullah 


India. ‘Let them”’—he writes—‘join their 


‘spiritual forces in order to save the werld 


from the supreme calamity that threatens 
it from the West—all learnings, all philcso- 
phy, all religions, all sciences come from 
Asia or have their root there, etc.” 

This is true and is, moreover, being yearly 
proved in many ways through the. great 
archaeological discoveries made in varicus 
ancient parts cf the East quite recently. It 
is also being profoundly realised in the West 
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that in the past ages China contributed vast 
stores of scientific knowledge to the world 


© also in philosophy and mathematics. Like 


India she will probably contribute a great 
deal more to the sum total of things in the 
future. For the present, however we cannot 
overlook the condition of exceptional 
chaos that now reigns in that land and which 
may take a very long time to overcome. 

Meanwhile another Lastern nation 
remains which is providing the world with 
a source of wonderful inspiration for the 
salvaging of our spiritual life. Chinese 
observer would seem to be unaware of what 
is waking to life in and through the Persian 
race in our time and with far greater oppor- 
tunity to affect western races than China 
as yet. 

A new and important era for Islam 
opened when the Bab made his entry into 
the religious history of his day —1844 A. D., 
1260 A. H. (Mahommedan), A modern move- 
ment in Islam may be said to preach 
now more advanced teachings since the 
Bahai faith has spread so signficantly in 
western lands, 


Persia’s ancient artistic and _ poetic 
‘golden age’ shows much fffiliation with 
India, her mystic trend has interblended 
with the spiritual streams of Indian thought, 
while her Sufi schools of learning kept the 
the immortal flames of spiritual Light from 
extinction during years when the outer 
aspect of Islamic culture was forming itself 
on external lines of authority. 


Persia had fallen a long time since from 
her high estate when the Bab arose to 
shake her dormant soul to life again. As 
a recent historian has it :—* 


“Persia, the birthplace of the Bahai Revelation, 
has occupied a unique place in the - histor} 
of the world. In the days of her early greatness 
she was a veritable queen among nations, unri- 
valled in civilisation, in power and in splendour. 
She gave to the world great kings and statesmen, 
prophets and poets, philosophers and artists, 
Zoroaster, Cyrus and Darius, Hafiz and Firdausi, 
Sadi and Umar Khayyam, these are a few of 
her many fainous sons. Her craftsmen were 
unsurpassed in skill ; her carpets were matchless, 
her steel blades unequalled, her pottery world- 


* “Baha ‘Ullah and the New Era” by J. E. 
Esslement, .u., ch.s., ( Pub, George Allen & 


Unwin, London ). 
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famed. In all parts of the Near and Middle 
East she has left traces of her former greatness. 

“Yet in the 18th and 19th centuries she had 
sunk to a condition of deplorable degradation. 
Social as well as religious affairs were in 
a state of hopeless decadence. Education was 
neglected. Western science and art was looked 
upon as unclean and contrary to religion. 
Justice was travestied. Pillage and robbery were 
of common occurrence. Roads were bad and 
unsafe for travel, ete. Yet notwithstanding 
all this, the light of spiritual life was not 
extinct in Persia.” 

Such was the condition of things in 
Persia when Mirza Ali Mahommed, after- 
wards known by his mystic title The Bab, 
was born in Shiraz, 1819. In 1844 he had 
declared that a solemn and divine mission 
had been imposed on him and for a few 
years he revealed with extraordinary rapidity, 
inspired verses demonstrating his claim to 
Mahdihood. He proclaimed that God had 
revealed to him the coming of one greater 
than he who would announce himself and 
proclaim the new era now dawning on 
Earth. This greater dispensation of il- 
lumination to be accorded to Humanity would 


’ be opened after his own Voice was silenced 


and by the coming Manifestation. In preaching 
his mission with fervour, he signed his own 
death-warrant, for the excitement and jealousy. 
roused among fanatic Mullahs and orthodox | 
clergy was great enough to stir the govern- 
ment into action and in 1850 this noble 
soul was inhumanly shot in the barrack 
square of Tabriz. ‘é 

The Babi movement growing to ever 
larger proportions might have ultimately 
succumbed to popular fury and all the 
followers have been exterminated. In former 
times such schismatic disturbanes had been 
promptly crushed by drastic methods and 
finished. But in this case no force of 
persecution or obloquy could stem the tide | 
of zeal. It appeared that behind the scenes 
were some of the strongest friends and 
religious supporters of the courageous Bab, 
who kept alive the flame he had lit while they 
waited for the predicted Leader. He would 
surely come forward to complete the immense 
task of delivering the new spiritual message 
to their country, to Islam, and finally to 
the world. ‘hese mystical souls had no 
sort of doubt but that the great “Imam 
Mahdi” foretold by the Prophet would soon 
appear, ‘a 


WHAT THE BAHAL MOVEMENT CAN OFFER 


Nineteen years later Mirza Husein Ali, 
the eldest son of Abbas of Nur, a Vizier and 
minister of state, declared himself as the 
promised one and, having completed a period 
of religious life as a ‘dervish’, he became 
henceforth known by his mystic title Baha 
"Ullah (The Glory of God). It was only after 
many vicissitudes that he declared himself 
definitely ready to accept the ‘call’ and the 
consent was made from a piivate garden 
outside Bagdad in 1863. The powerful 
impetus and spiritual ‘drive’ his influence 
exercised on the remnant group of Babis 
who came to him for advice as well as upon 
a number -of other elements attracted to his 
centre soon made itself felt, His personality 
appeared to inspire immense devotion and 
faith, and when the request came from him 
to the resisting Babis who had made a last 
stand against government troops, that they 
should cease all resistance immediately, this 
was done and he then laid down with great 
firmness the principle of non-resistance to 
violence, with the injuction, that it was 
better to ke slain rather than to slay. From 
the time of Baha’Ullah’s accession to leader- 
ship he unremittingly preached his doctrine 
of Peace and under no circumstances were 
the Bahais hereafter known to offer violence 
or resistence, no matter how great the provo- 
cation. From the work by Dr. Esslemont, 
already quoted, we present another extract 
of importance, specially written by Abdul 
Baha, on the subject of religious pacifism.— 

“When Baha ’Ullah appeared he declared 
that the promulgation of the truth by such 
means (warlike resistance) must on no account 
be allowed, even for purposes of self-defence. 
He abrogated the rule of the sword and annulled 
the ordinance of ‘Holy War.’ ‘If ye be slain it is 
better for you than to slay.’ ‘It is through the 
firmness and assurance of the faithful that the 
cause of the Lord must be diffused. As the 
faithful, fearless and undaunted arise with 
absolute detachment to exalt the word of God 


and with eyes averted from the things of this- 


world, engage in service for the Lord’s sake and 
by His power, thereby will they cause the word 
of Truth to triumph. These blessed souls bear 
witness by their life-blocd to the truth of the 
cause and attest it by the sincerity of their 
faith, their devotion and their constancy. The 
Lord can avail to diffuse His cause and to defeat 
the froward. We desire no defender but Him, 
and with our lives in our hands face the foe and 
welcome martyrdom.” 
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This does not mean, however, that Bahais 
are exempt from the duty of p-eventing 
injustice and oppression. Wh le they may 
not retaliate or force the religicus views 
on others, yet they are under  obliga- 
tions to defend the weak ard en- 
deavour to obtain governments that would 
prevent wrongdoings and purish offenders. 
Bahais are citizens of the world and must 
feel that they have duties towards the well- 
being of their communities. 

There are occasionally times -vhen, as 
Abdul Baha explained, “if warlize aud savage 
tribes furiously attack the body pol tie with 
the intention of carrying oct wholesale 
slanghter on its members; under such 
circumstances defence is necessary.” 

Regarding a future world peace, Abdul 
Baha has also expounded Baha ‘Ulle’s teach- 
ing, dec:aring that this will only be achieved 
when the stronger nations agree to aniversal 
disarmament, and combine to eaforce peace, 
“Hitherto the usual practice of manxind has 
been that if one nation attacked another, the 


rest of the nations of the world -emained 


neutral, and accepted no responsiblity in the 
matter unless their own interests were direct- 
ly affected or threatened. The wkole bur- 
den of defence was left to the nation attacked, 
however weak or helpless i5 might be. 


. The teaching of Baha ’Ullah reverses all this 


é 


and throws the responsibility of defance not 
specially on the nation attacked but on all 
the others, individually and  col-ectively. 
The principle -underlying this idea is that 
mankind is) one community ard siould be 
considered as that when any porticn of its 
unitive life is threatened with hosti.e inten- 
tion. * 

Already the Bahai influence hag been in- 
stromental in bringing about a better and 
more sympathetic understanding between 
many divergent elements of though among 
Jews, Christians and Moslems. Dtring his 
life the international unity and brctherhood 
ideals were constantly in actual demonstra- 
tion, round the hospitable board cf Abdul 
Baha. Sincere visitors were gladly welcomed 
and realised that any narrow prejudices 


Another work, recently publishel, may be 
cousulted on Bahai view-points: “Unity 
Triumphant” by Elizabeth Herrick, Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., London. 
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relating to race colour or creed had no place 
in the outlook of Bahais, the bulk of whom 
had been drawn from these divergent faiths. 

Thousands of sympathetic workers in the 
cause of Brotherhood, who yearn for the 
‘better day’ trying to establish harmony and 
love between all men have realised that the 
Bahai message contains all the necessary ele- 
ments in its spiritual teachings for the solu- 
tion of many difficult racial problems and 
that it provides a ‘key’ to unlock innunier- 
able prison doors of religious superstition 
and. ignorance. Countless numbers also who 
feared to take the path of independent think- 
ing have been set free and become ardent 
converts to this higher attitude to Life. —. 

One more point of interest I shall mention 
to which the reader’s attention may be drawn 
and which is not without its importance as 
touching the human emotions, I mean the 
geographical position which forms the 
material setting of this new faith. 

Through having been made a lifelong 
prisoner by Turkey and arbitrarily thrust 


into the little penal fortress of Acca on. 
the Syrian coast of Palestine, Baha ’Ollah © 


and his wonderful son Abdul Baha Abbas, 
‘The Master’, radiated their inspired gospel 
from the heart of that little country 
knawn as holy to Jews, Moslems and Chris. 
tians. “The Holy Land !’—what visions of 
religious enthusiasm and beautiful memory 
do shose words not call up to millions who 
atill cling to the literalness of ancient scrip- 
tures, and who yearn to tread the same paths 
their early teachers trod! Yet-there is’ 4 
deep significance underlying this half-con- 
scious instinct in humanity, this longing which 
all India knows and which sends her spiri- 
tually hungry sons to make extensive pil- 


grimages ‘to places- where holy feet have - 


passed, this eternal longing in the human 
heart to come nearer to the feet of God 
through the faith of others, through that 
vision of blessedness which the Great Ones 
given to man sends us ever down the ages 
on the quest of spiritual knowledge or experi- 
ence. The very ‘soil becomes impregnated 
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with the spirit of prayer, the rocks and 
stones seem to shout the everlasting call of 
the Spirit! The birds in the trees twitter of 
God’s message to the world in such places 
where Divine Teachers have been. 


When the great time of Asiatic solidarity 
arrives it is to be hoped that the Bahai . prin- 
ciple of peace and unity will -have estab- 
lished its international gospel over a recons- 
tructed, though chastened, Europe, as well as 
over a thoughtful Hast, The appended list of 
what the Bahai teachings stand for touch 
both the moral. and social requirements, as 
they indicate the Spiritual through inculcat- 
ing reverence for ALL the Prophets and 
spiritual Teachers of mankind, 


BAHAI PRECEPTS 


The great purpose of the Revelation of Baha- 
Ullah is to unite all the races and religions of the 
world in perfect harmony. ~ 

Warfare must be abolished, and international 
difficulties are to be settled by a Council of 
Arbitration. : ; 

It is commended that everyone should prac- 
tise some trade, art or profession, Work 
done in a faithful spirit of service is accepted as 
an act of worship. 

Mendicancy and begging are strictly for. 
bidden, and work must be provided for all. 

There is to be no priesthood apart from the 
laity. 

The practice of Asceticism, living the hermit 
life or in secluded communities, is prohibited, 

Monogamy is enjoined. 

Education for all, boys and girls equally, is : 


commended as a religious duty—the chi 
should educate a child. . ee 

The equality of men and women is asserted, 

A universal language as a meansof interna- 
tional communication is to be formed. 

Gambling, the use of alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage, the taking of opium, cruelty to animls 
and slavery are forbidden. 

Some portion of one’s income must be devoted 
to charity. The administration of charitable 
funds, the provision for widows and for the sick 
and disabled, the education and care of orphans 
will be arranged and managed by. elected 
Councils. : 


ca 





‘THE REFORM OF OUR MUSIC 


| aes of all it is necessary to feel son- 
vinced that there is such a thing as 

: “reform.” There have always been in 
history so many sham reforms, or raszker 
sham attempts at purging society of some 
alleged evils, that one can very well under- 
stand the mentality of a reactionary. Such 
a protagonist of the present state of thirgs 
will readily champion the cause even of stag- 
nancy for fear lest the introduction of a naw 
current of some sort might deprive him of 
the little that is unquestionably good in the 
present. Nay, some will go even so far as to 
assert that it would be preferable to go 
back to the dear, old past, to that lovely age 
of lyric and poetry, of candour and simplicity 
of primaeval nature untouched by the human 
hand. 

Now, there ig hardly any point of view 
espoused by sane people, which can offer no 
arguments whatsoever in its favour. It is 
not therefore the presence of some truth or 
other that ought to weigh with us in aay 
arguments for and against a reform, but it is 
the consideration whether the advent of a 
new order of things is richer in variety, and 
whether it gives scope to the potentiality in 
the thing which is to be reformed. 

The question of questions to the zeal 


reformer is undoubtedly that of preservinz— 


if possible, for this is often one of the mast 
difficult of tasks—what is best in the preseat 
order of things, while introducing something 
new either in culture or in spirit? This is 
really the crux of the difficulty, and many 
who cry out against the danger of modifica- 
tion or destruction are not always altogethar 
wrong in their apprehensions. For it has 
often happened in society oy in art, that 
charlatanism has thrust its obtrusive head 
In spite of us. I ‘might cite an example or 
two as to how even a sincerely reformative 
spirit has sometimes taken quite a wrong turn 
in matters touching society or art. Let us 
take the first. There was a time when ptt- 
ting on the civilised European dress or 
drinking at table was looked upon -as the 
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sign of oultire, as the sine qua non of refine- 
ment. Itis only after some time that we 
realised that true culture or refinement is a 
thing of within and not without. Then we 
discovered that we had taken a spurious 
reform for atrue one. In Russian cultured 
society of the early seventies we fnd simi- 
larly that the so-called reformed Russians 
took to talking in French because nothing 
worth expressing could be expressed in 
Russian, as’ Dostoievsky puts it ir cne of 
his books. Some more instances of such 
pseudo-reforms might be cited, bat as this 
would be superfluous I -might give on in- 
stance in point with regard to art. Let us for 
instance take the case of what is popularly 
known as “concerts” in our theatrical bands 
or on the occasion of wedding festivities. 
It is really a disgrace to our culture and to 
our intelligentsia that we shorld have 
suffered this caricature of our nob:e music 
to insult our fine ari. A poet has said, 
“Virtue to be loved needs only to bs ..een.” 
Precisely the same thing may be said of this 
class of concerts, i.e. to feel outraged with 
it needs only to be heard. 

So the recognition of the risk of a too 
strong-headed spirit of reform is of great 
importance. A close study and krowledge 
of any cultural inheritance must be under- 
taken by one who would set out to rsform 
the same and this applies to music as well. 
For it is only then that one can acqzire that 
spirit of impartial appreciation of what is 
worthy of admiration in any thing, Other- 
wise we run the risk of becoming a little 
too prone to lose sight of the spirin of any 
culture whatsoever in going to impart to it a 
change of direction. 

A knowledge of the music of othar soun- 
tries is very helpful in this connection. I 
am not well acquainted with any non-Indian 
music other than the European. But after 
having definitely profited by the contact of 
the latter, I feel no hesitation in asserting 
that a knowledge of music of other countries 
furnishes one with a breadth of yision and a 
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comprehensive outlook as regards one’s own 
music as well. From the scientific stand- 
point too, a wide knowledge of facts is of the 
‘utmost importance in helping one to ap- 
proximate more and more to the fundamental 
truth in things. For one of the accepted 
methods of generalising is from a considera+ 
tion of an array of individual set of facts 
which we correlate and lastly. generalise 
from. So, the- more comprehensive the 
collection of facts, the less liable becomes the 
generalisation to error. I felt this only too 
cften as I learnt to appreciate European 
music more and more. An extension of the 
horizon of knowledge is calculated not only 
to cure us of many of our preconceived 
notions on art but also to increase the depth 
of our insight into the spirit of our own 
culture. It is really often surprising to feel 
how much we are aided in judging truly of 
the merits of our own. point of view by 
knowing that of others. A contact of differ- 
ent types of culture is therefore not only 
helpful but necessary to the orientation of 
cur own culture as well. 
So I cannot but think that considerable 
profit will accrue to our music from a know- 
Isdge of European music. For instance, one 


feature of European music we might very” 


well assimilate to our advantage, namely, 
modulation of the voice. Here I ought to 
say, -however, that voice-modulation is not 
really unknown in our singing. ‘here area 
few singers who make use of it. But the 
great majority of our musicians having either 
forgotten it or not paid sufficient attention 
to it, singing with varying intensity has be- 
come a rarity in these days. In Europe, 
however, the singers never sing in an uni- 
form strain so far as the intensity of singing 
is concerned. The example of European 
singing can very well serve to revitalise our 
music in this respect, even though voice- 
modulation is not strictly speaking essentially 
foreign to our art. Whatever that may be, 
modulation of the voice may be more widely 


adopted in our classical music than it has 


been of late. Its effectin sound is well com- 
parable to the light-and-shade-effect, in 
drawing or painting. Very few indeed of 
our “ostads” have realised the importance of 
this so far. In fact quite a good singer of 
slassical music has urged me strongly not to 
sry voice-modulation for the simple reason 
jhat our: best singers have not taken it 
ON 
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into their heads to adopt it so far. All that 
the latter are concerned with is the task of 
displaying their skill in improvisation and 
their really wonderful command of the voice. 
But singing with the proper modulation of 
the voice adds greatly to its beauty as can 
be testified to by any one who is acquainted 
with the best kind of European vocal music. 
Singers in Hurope take particular, pains to 
practise it which is called “piano” singing. 
Andif.I may be a little personal might 
venture to say that I have found the con- 
scious adoption of voice-modulation in our 
music to be eminently practicable. It has 
an unquestionably enriching effecé on the 
beauty of our noble art. 

The next point I should take the liberty 
of discussing, I want: to dwell on 
at some length, inasmuch as it is, in my 
Opinion, one of the most important points 
that have to be taken into careful considera- 
tion by those who want a reform. For the 
point [am going to discuss is really a vital 
one, since it is concerned not only with 
our execution but with our very out-look on 
music a3 a fine art as well. Iwill try to be 
as explicit as to my meaning as I can. 

Great arts may differ in technique and 
even in their respective outlooks sometimes, 
But they have this much in common that 
each and every one of them is an expression 
of some emotion actually felt. Now it is 
precisely this point that many of our great 
“ostads” forget. They set store only by 
the exhibition of display of. their skill, 
divorced from any suspicion of the very emo- 
tional appeal which may be said to be the 
primary function of a greatart to evoke, 
Here I must, I think, try to be clearer still, 
Every art has got two kinds of appeal— 
one intellectual and the other emotional. 
By the term “intellectual appeal of an. 
art” I want to convey the joy or sa- 
tisfaction that we experience through 
our power of analysing the components 
of the art or the technique of its ex- 
position, This power presupposes there- 
fore a more or less intimate knowledge of 
the technique of the art. in question, The 
emotional appeal of an art is on the other 
hand, the sum total effect of the same—the 
effect of the ensemble—on the recipient, 
when the latter takes no conscious cogni- 
zance of the knotty questions of the techni- 
que of the handiwork, Le then simply 
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receives and is rejoiced thereby. Now it 
must be admitted that it is not always 
easy to draw a line of demarcation bet- 
ween these two types of appeal, for the 
one often tends to merge into the other. 
Yet, in as much as intellect does admit 
of being réundly distinguished from emo- 
tion, the appeal to the one canbe claimed 
to be distinguishable from the appeal to the 
other. There 7s sucha thing as an analy- 
tical survey. of an art as wellas what may 
be termed an immediate spontaneous joy due 
to the contact of the latter. While the 
former presupposes a more or less thorough 
knowledge on the part of the critic of the 
art in question, the latter may be said to be 
not essentially dependent on any powers or 
éfforts on the part of the recipient in deriv- 
ing the joy he does. The latter kind of joy 
is consequeutly easier of reach to the layman 
who has not had much time or opportunity 
of bothering about the technical side of the 
art he is called upon to enjoy. Now—and 
here comes the proposition, ] want to lay 
down—an art does not become great unless 
and until it contains in ita happy blend or 
harmony of the intellectual and emotional 
appeals to our nature. Great masters of the 
technique of an art are only too often prone 
to lose sight of the importance of the emo- 
tional side of the latter. The result is that their 
art often becomes so purely an intellectual 
or technical feat that any one who is not 
initiated into the mysteries of their craft may 
well be groping eternally in the dark trying 
to find out its merits without being a whit 
the wiser for his efforts, Let it not be under- 
stood, however, that I mean to say that this 
kind of appeal has got no value whatever. 
For, there is undoubtedly a real joy even in 
this one-sided appeal as anybody who has 
enjoyed even some none-too-melodious Ragas 
analytically knows—and, since no sincere 
joy is valueless in life, this kind of appeal 
may also claim a place in our values, Only 
in such a case it would be preferable to give 
this joy any name otker than an artistic one. 
For it is precisely here that art differs from 
mathematics or science in which the joy is 
almost unqualifiedly an intellectual one. 
As soon as the emotional element has eva- 
porated from an overdoing of the technique 
of an art, it may be just as well to give it 
any name other than that of an art. 

This is one of the principal reasons why 
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our classical music is becoming more and 
more unpopular every day. 15 is not of 
course the only one. ‘The public is also not 
a little to blame in that it has ceased to be 
sufficiently alive nowadays to the import- 
ance of attaining a certain level of intellec- 
tual culture which is necessary to any true 
appreciation of a great art. But I think taat 
the deadness of out ‘‘ostads” to all smotions 
in their sometimes really masterful exposi- 
tion is more directly responsible for its 
inability to touch a chord in the heart of tkeir 
steadily dwindling audience, “He best can 
paint them who shall feel them most”, says 
the poet. This applies to all arts. Most of 
our “ostads” however do not reelise this out 
go on eternally improvising by intel’ectually 
piecing noses together, blissfully igrorant of 
what conszitutes the soul of anar+. Even 
great artists often fall a vict'm to sucha 
temptation to over-intellectualise their art to 
the complate exclusion of all suspicion of an 
emotional appeal therein. In the great ncvel 
‘Jean Christophe’, the mystic Sottiried re- 
proves his nephew the great musician because 
“he had composed for the sake of compos- 
ing’, “Music” he adds, ‘ought to be moéest 
and sincere’. Now, our “ostads’’ would do 
well to bear this maxim in: mind. For they 
often resort to vocal feats not that <hey feel 
a necessity of expression in that way, dut 
that they want to strike the audienze dumb 
for admiration of their inimitable sk ll. 3ut 
as soon asthe artist seeks admirat.on—not 
self-expression—he dwarfs his art ‘rretreiv- 
ably thereby. Fora hankering after admi- 
ration meens egoism, and egoism means the 
death of inspiration which comes to us only 
in momenss of our deepest humi-ity. 

“But” says the champion of tie tech- 
nique, “ycu must be initiated in srder to 
be able to appreciate my art’. A certain 
amount of sympathy with the artist’s stand- 
point is nacessary no doubt, bat one must 
ery a halt when the former tends to divcrce 
feeling from his art in his attempt to explore 
unknown depths in his exposition. For 
otherwise the revolt of reaction aginst the 
esoteric caim of artis bound 7o sei in and 
that would be a pity since no reaction 
contains the whole truth. It is for instance 
this esoteric claim of art agains, which 
Tolstoy made his powerful protess in his 
magnificent book “What is Art ?” He pcint-_ 
ed out very cleverly that if an art must-al- 
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ways presume a thorough knowledge of its 
technique for its appreciation then the num- 
ber of its appreciators must needs gradually 
dwindle, till at last there will be the rather 
amusing spectacle of a unique artist whose 
art will be understood by none besides his 
own superior’self. Such a thing has nearly 
happened in mystic poetry, futurist painting 
and modern music in Hurope,so that it is not 
an altogether extreme inference. In modern 
European music, for instance, the tendency 
of its composers has often been to elude com- 
pletely even the accepted connoisseurs of 
music by introducing something strange and 
bizarre which none but they themselves can 
see any beauty in. So Tolstoy’s contention 
contained undoubtedly a large measure of 
trath when he deprecated the rather over- 
bearing nature of the arrogance of technique 
in art. Only he went a little too far in his 
reaction against the same, as reactions are 
generally liable to go. Tolstoy’s error, and in 
- fact that of all anti-intellectualists in art lies 
in repudiating altogether the claim of techni- 
que in art. For technique is really nothing 
else than the manipulation of the medium of 
expression of the artist, without which ex- 
pression would be an impossibility. A certain 
amount of intellectual culture is perforce 
needful to any true appreciation of a great art. 
Fr even an appeal of a particular nature to 
our emotion would be impossible if we should 
have had no previous experience of even some 
similar kind of appeal. We can detect what is 
exquisite in the presentation of a sentiment or 
of an art only when we have hada previous 
experience of or training in the same. Any 
man capable of reading cannot relish the 
exquisite touches in Shakespeare or the sub- 
tle humour in Anatole France. If therefore 
such consummate artists cannot appeal to 


some, the fault lies essentially with the lat- 


ter, not with the former. What however 1 
am chiefly concerned with ‘here is not so 
much the objective appreciation ‘of the art 
of the artist which the artist cannot really 
afford to be much concerned about, his duty 
consisting chiefly in being true to his sub- 
jective creative impulse in his production ; 
what I am more anxious to emphasize is the 
need of sincerity of the artist’s emotion when 
he gives it shape or form in colour, sound or 
stane. 

New let us try to consider the merit of 
the execution of our musicians in the light 
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of this test. What do we mostly find in 
the same? Hardly anything other than 
vocal gymnastics, not to speak of the 
physical which are so often associated with 
the former, in spite of the effect being not 
calculated to exactly enhance ,the dignity 
of the music. Such acrobatics are very 
often innocent of all traces of emotion or 
sincerity of feeling, striving for an. irresisti 
ble expression which is really the true criter- 
ion of a great art. They can therefore boast 
of buta highly technical appeal. Now an 
art being great only when it can strike a 
harmony between its intellectual and emo- 
tional appeals, the vocal gymnastics of the 
“ostads” can hardly claim to be called an art. 
Such a habit I cannot but consider ‘to be a 
grave defect not only in the execution but 
of the very outlook of our musicians, It 
may very pertinently be asked, why has it 
then come into being if it is really so much 
to be deprecated ? For such a pernicious - 
habit exists not only in India but all the 
world over “An extraordinary piece of 
vocalisation,” says Herbert Spencer in his 
“Parpose of Art,” or “a display of marvel- 
lous gymnastics on the violin brings a round 
of applause’. He also deplored that the 
musical critics should be so often led to “give 
applause to compositions as being scientific, 
as being meritorious, not in respect of the 
emotions they arouse, but as appealing to 
the cultured intelligence of the musicians”, 
The reason of this loss of perspective in 
music has to be sought in the mistake we are 
so liable to commit in taking the admiration 
of musiéal acrobatics for true aesthetic satis- 
Few can help admiring the difficil- 
ty of an execution whether in art or other- 
wise. When we see for instance a piece 
of the most intricate and heavy architecture 
of some of our temples of the middle ages, 
we can hardly help admiring the patience 
of the stone carvers in their stupendous and 
elaborate carvings on stone, even when we 
fail to like the often uncouth and encumbered 
nature of their handiwork. And it is easy 
enough to mistake this admiration of the 
extraordinary for artistic joy. Further, a 
terrific volume of sound or lightning speed 
of execution in music cannot but affect our 
nerves in an overpowering way which is also 
easy to mistake for artistic ecstacy. It is 
really up to the artist who has an instinct for 
true art to expose the egoism and unsound- 
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ness in this kind of admiration. So I think 
that if we set our face resolutely against 
this kind of musical gymnastics to the exclu- 
sion of all real art, the former will die out 
yielding place to the true soulful music 
which is really worthy to be called by the 
name of an art. 

For this emotional appeal to have its 
highest ‘effect a few words must, I think, be 
said with regard to the importance of develop- 
ing a good voice. In order that the fanda- 
mental idea of an artistic impulse may move 
us to our depths we must try to perfect the 
mediums of expressions, of which the chief 
thing is voice in vocal music. Of course, a 
good voice is by no means everything, but it is 
a good deal. Its merit lies chiefly in its power 
of moving us emotionally almost without our 
being aware of it. I am of opinion that it has 
been a great’ mistake with our “ostads” and 
' connoisseurs not to have attached sufficient 
importance to the value of developing a 
really rich and sweet voice in music. Iknow 
that the truth of this statement may be 
challenged by some. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are good many reasons for be- 
lieving it to be true. I have visited a few 
of the Indian Music Schools and have taken 
lessons from . several musicians myself, 
Never in the course of my experiences 
have I received any advice or heard 
any suggestion given as regards how 
the voice could be improved. In fact, 
our musician does not so much as know 
that such a thing as voice culture exists. 
He simply goes on singing and asks his 
pupil to follow him.—that is all. Then again 
if our ostads had been really sufficiently alive 
to the value of a good voice in singing they 
would not have so often spoilt their sometimes 
beautiful voices by not taking sufficient care 
of the same not to speak of their never 
trying to improve it consciously, for that is 
exactly what scarcely ever occurs to them. 
They prefer to strain their voices too much 
from the pious desire of dumbfounding the 
audience by the exhibition of their technical 
skill, trying any beautiful  voice-effect, 
of which they are blissfully ignorant, 
They look down with an unqualified contempt 
on any body who tries to sing sweetly. ‘Then 
again, many a musician of our country has 
been known to acquire a great reputation 
in spite of their possessing anything but an 
enviable voice. And last though not the 
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least if is significant how passingly 
the critic refers to a beautiful voice, 
ifatall. These facts, and I could cite 
a great many more, serve only tc prove that- 
we have been suffering for a long time from 
a loss of perspective in our musical values. 
A sweet voice is not sufficiently appreciated 
because a harsh voice can perform all the 
feats that a musician is called upon to accom- 
plish. Is it not significant really that most 
of our professional men-singers should be 
possessed of anything but ar agreeable 
voice ? The reason is not far to seek either. 
An art can scarcely thrive on ar alien soil. 
In Europe a singer can never ris2 into fame 
if he or she were to be possessed of an indif- 
ferent voice. Her singers consequently 
think it well worth while to take great pains 
to cultivate a rich and sweet voice while ours 
hardly ever care to improve their voice 
because they have unthinkingly drifted and 
drifted till at last they are convinced to-day 
that a sweet voice is more or less aa unconvinc- 
ing appendage in singing. This attitude is 
bound to result when we have ckosen to fix 
our musical values as we have, v:z. by priz- 
ing the purely intellectual side of our music 
above everything else. While admitting the 
value of the intellectual aspect cf our music 
Thave only to urge that thera are other 
factors also which must be taken into careful 
consideration in order that one might derive 
the greatest possible joy from the same. 
Among these the sincerity of art.st’s emotion 
or musical impulse is one and richness along 
with mellowness of voice is anotier. 

The effect of beautiful voice in music is 
comparable to. that of beautiful form in 
sculpture. In any reformative movement 
our short-sightedness in not pay:ng sufficient 
attention to the voice-effect in music must, 
J think, be corrected, 

To avoid misunderstanding, I feel called 
upon here to be a little more explicit than 
perhaps T have been as to my exact meaning 
of what I have termed “the emotional appeal’. 
By that term I wanted to convey not only 
the emotion aroused by the words of the song, 
but also the power of the pure notes (i. e. 
notes without words) of moviag us emo- 
tionally. Although I must confess that it 
was perhaps vocal music that I had at the 
back of my mind when I generalised about 
music as an art, yet I wanted to lay as much 
stress on the emotional element in music 
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without words as on thatin music with words. 
Were it nob so, my remarks would be inappli- 
cable to all instrumental music, which how- 
ever can by no means be left out of account, 
it being as great a part of music as singing. 
Hven‘a sithple “aroha” or “abaroha” of a Raga 
for instance, may be executed by the voice or 
by the aid of an instrument either in a cold, 
matter-of-fact way or in feeling and vibrant 
way and it makes a world of difference to the 
intrinsic nature of the music which way 
one chooses in one’s exposition. 

Tke subject of the reform of our music 
is vasi in its scope and I cannot possibly 
exhaust it in the course of a short address, 
I will therefore touch on one more point 
only before I conclude. Itis that we must 
learn to recognise that no fine art can afford 
to be left in the hands of people who are de- 
void of all liberal culture. In Europe we find 
that music has made great strides indeed 
during the last few centuries, while with us 
it has dwindled steadily on the balance. 
The reason is not far to seek. Itis the cul- 
tural aspirations of a people that blossom forth 
in their creative art and search after beauty. 
Where emancipation from dead traditions 
is an impossibility due to the inablity to 
think freely, the creative spirit cannot be 
alive. Where culture is ata low ebb great 
art cannot flourish. No better corroboration 
of this statement can be had than in the 
spectacle of the sad condition of our beauti- 
ful music to-day. Isis high time we realised 
that there is no genius but that it prospers 
on the fertile soil of culture and liberal 
education. Our professional musicians are 
perhaps the most uncultured people under 
the sunand behold the disastrous result ! 
Now compare Europe with India. We have 
much to learn from her on this score. 
Beethoven-and Wagner were both men of 
great culture, apart from having been. great 
musical geniuses. Beethoven had said “Ich 
kenne keine andern Vorzuege des Menschen 
als diejenigen, welche ihn zu den bessern 
Menschen zehlen machen”, i.e. “I know of 
no otker qualities of men than those which 
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help to make better men of them.” Take 
the case of Wagner. He was a man fond of 
literature and a musical critic of no mean 
ability. He published journals of high 
merit thereby influencing and elevating the 
musical judgment of his contemporaries not 
alittle. He had said, “Art begins where 
life ends. When the present offers nothing 
we create what we need by works of art”, 
The refinement and depth of artistic percep- 
tions of Mousorgsky, the greatest of Russian 
Composers, are revealed by the following 
beautiful thoughts in which he formulates 
his ideals :— ; 

“To seek assiduously the most delicate 
and subtle features of human nature—of the 
human crowd—to follow them into unknown 
regions to make them our own ; this seems to 
me the true vocation of the artist...... 
to feed upon humanity as a healthy diet 
which has been neglected there lies the 
whole problem of art.” 
Could any of our professional musicians even 
conceive such beautiful thoughts—not to 
speak of their expressing them so loftily ? 
I regret deeply to answer this question in 
the negative. And such qualities as sensi- 
tiveness to the beautiful whether in thought 
or nature cannot but reflect on the artist’s 
production. Foras an artist infuses not a 
little of this individuality into his art,—any 
richness of his personality cannot buf re- 
flect on the general quality of his art. So 
unless and until we were to realise the im- 
portance of free thought and liberal culture 
in the development of music there could be 
no hope of any real reforms in the same. 
I would conclude with a quotation from the 
the same great musical critic: tT “Ou le ca- 
ractere n’est pas grand, il n’y a pas de 
grand homme, il n’y a meme pas de grand 
artiste.’ That is, “where the character 
is not great there cannot be great man— 
nay, nor even a great artist.” 


* “Musiciens d’aujourd’hui” by Romain 
Rolland. a 
+ Romain Rolland from his Life of Beethoven. 
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HE posthumous publications of a good 
T author have always a special glamour and 
critics are inclined to be sentimental about 
them. They want to point out that this man 
was in the full vigour of his powers when he 
was cut off and that but for this, his untimely 
death, we might have received from him some- 
thing better than what we had already done. 
The merits of his latest work are exaggerated ; 
those of his earlier publications minimised ; and 
his death is proved to be really tragic because 
of the logs to human culture that it entails. 

But this fact has another side too. It leads 
too often to the praises of a good book being 
explained away; and whenever we see the 
posthumous work of an author called his best, 
we are inclined to look on the criticism as con- 
ventional and hacknied. So originality demands 
that such a work should be slashed about with 
the most critical mercilessness ; and if sincerity 
claimed for a good word, that must be sup- 
pressed to prove the critic original. And this is 
all the more so if the work criticised is a critical 
work; for sympathy with such second-hand 
stuff must imply a lack of creative powers in 
the journalist, a charge, this, which he dreads 
and resents. 

This, then, is the dilemma one is faced with 
in criticising Raleigh’s latest work; * and the 
hest way out of itis to let Raleigh speak for 
himself. The volume contains essays on six of 
the better-known English authors, Burns, Blake, 
Shelley, Arnold, Burke and Dryden. Then 
there are discourses on Boccaccio and Don 
Quixote, Sir Thomas Hoby and Thomas Howell, 
Sir John Harrington and George Saville, “The 
Battle of the Books” and Whistler. To take up 
the first group first, one has to notice the 
attempt in every case to bring out the person- 
ality of the author in distinct and well-defined 
lines, to try to understand him as a man, per- 
haps in relation to his surroundings. Burns, he 
points out, is the national poet of Scotland and 
its people, of both its sheep and its goats, of the 
fanatically righteous and the wildly dissolute,, 
“He wrote the Cotter’s Saturday Nighi which is 
profound in its intelligence and its piety ; he 
wrote indecent songs for those other Saturday - 


Nights which he celebrated in the company of - 


the ‘Crochallan Fencibles’,—songs of so grotesque 
and Gargantuan a humour, that they put to 

* “Some Authors” by Walter Raleigh : Oxford: 
1S shillings. 
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shame the lubricity and flatness of uninspired 
obscurity.” It isnot the men o! letzers who 
understand Burns best, for “Burns is ev2ryman.” 
“His ditties are in the major key. The feelings 
which he celebrates are feelings familiar to all.” , 
As regards his instinct for truth and trankress 
we must note that “poets are discussed as if 
they were monsters, because they cannot |elp 
telling the truth.” They are tiongit to be 
wholly concerned with what they are and not 
at all with that second self, “the thing that one 
wishes to be thought.’ But men are usually as 
romantic as women, and “when they speak in 
their own character, they dress it for tne elfect 
they covet.” Burns shows this ony in his 
weaker compositions; and he never attains 
the four-square consistency which is the mark 
of the secondary character devised for the im- 
pression it makes on others. Eis pride was 
immense; and he pitted it against law and 
ordinance. “He wrestled in a net-worE of those 
innumerable fibres which hold sosiety togetaer, 
and make it unbreakable” and in thie he was 
warring with the eternal. 


In poetry Blake stands outsid2 th2 regalar 
line of succession, for he had no dise ples and 
he acknowledged no masters; yet in his “Scngs 
of Innocence and Experience” and other things, 
he anticipated the Romantic movemeat in all 
its phases. It is perhaps most interasting to 
compare him with Shelley and we may develop 
one or two hints of Raleigh’s, Theve is first 
of all Shelley’s revolutionary theo-ogy, his 
attitude towards the king and the priest as the 
type of the oppressor, and this is already fully 
developed in Blake. Next we may no-e Blake’s 
rejection of old symbols and old metaphors and 
we may parallel that with Shelley's rejection of 
old myths and the creation of ner onws. Then 
we may take Blake asthe poet -of Desire, of 


Desire, which is the authentic voice of the 


divinity in man: 
Abstinence sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming Irair, 


But Desire gratified 
Plants fruits of life and beauty there. 


With this we may compare Shalley s ideel of 
instinct} and impulse as bearing the authentic 
stamp of the godhead, his neglecs of « principle 
of duty “that travels by a dim. ligat through 
difficult and uncertain ways.” But in one point, 
in one cardinal principle, the two poets differ 
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very sharply, One of the most ardent creeds of 
Shelley’s is an acceptance of the principle of 
dualism, of an opposition between Good and 
Evil: 


Know, then, that from the depths of ages old 

Two Powers o’er mortal things dominion hold, 

Ruling the world with a divided lot, 

Immortal, all-pervading, manifold, 

Twin Genii, equal Gods—when life and 

thought 
’ Sprang forth, they burst the womb of 

inessential Nought. 


Blaxe, on the other hand, was very 
alow to recognise the existence of Evil, In 
the earlier songs he does not recognise it at 
all;and even though the Satan of the baser 
passions, of “self-hood”, is prominent in the 
Prophetic Books, Blake asserts that the empire 
of Satan is the empire of nothing. ‘“Self-hood 
=s tiot'a positive and creative power; itis a dis- 
vorted and reversed reflection in darkness and 
non-entity.” 

In Shelley, the inheritor of the ideas of the 
French Revolution, we may note one or two 


more things. Life is, to him, the great un-- 


reality, the triumphal procession of a pretender. 
“The highest beauty is always invisible”; the 
liveliest emotion takes on the likeness of 
death. His most significant images are always 
the vaguest. The leaves are driven by the 
autumn wind like “ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeting”. . The skylark is “like a poet hidden in 
the light of thought.” He loves to move among 
“Dim twilight-lawns and stream-illumined 
caves, and wind-enchanted shapes of wandering 
mist” and people them “with unimaginable 
shapes, such as ghosts dreamt dwell in the lamp- 
less deep.” Shelley hopes that the salvation 
cf mankind may be attained only by an absolute 
breach with the past. Hence his ideas ‘about 
History as a black business and about the 
tyranny of established conventions and ideals. 
In tae Revolt of Islam the principle of Good 
is tke Morning Star, reminding us of Lucifer. 
In tre preface to Prometheus, he compares his 
kero with Milton’s Satan, while Zeus is the 
principle of powerful Evil. In Queen Mab, 
Jehcvah is the “heartless conqueror of the earth” 
who satiates his malice with the misery of man 
and makes his name to be dreaded through 
tae Iand. : 

In the essay on Arnold, we are mainly 
concerned with his criticism. He laid the 
greatest emphasis on “construction”, on 
soe importance of the theme in prose or 
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poetry, on the “action” of a play which is its 
gist. This, as Raleigh points out, is ancient 
doctrire; itis perhaps as old as Aristotle who 
held tkat in a Tragedy, “the Plot is the first 
principle, and, as it were, its soul: Character 
holds she second place,” and “of all plots and 
actions the epeisodic are the worst.” And we 
have to note that Arnold’s ideals are European 
or cosopolitan, not national. All thatis peculiar 
to the English seems to offend him. “Their 
upper classes are barbarian ; their middle classes 
are Philistine, their lower classes are completely 
negligible for the purposes of the purc intelli- 
gence, There are many delicacies in litera; 
ture, which, according to Raleigh, a foreign 
critic: cannot feel, they do not come home to 
him like a blow; and in asense, Arnold’s atti- 
tude to English literature was that of a 
foreignar. Finally, he was essentially, a propa- 
gandist; but his invincible air of s»periority, 
his school-ma’am manner, has interfered a good 
deal with his efficiency as an evangelist. 

We wish we had time to deal fully with the 
other essays. That on Burke introduces the 
likeness of the politician and the dramatist. 
“A wide and live imagination, an enormous 
faculty of sympathy, the power to conceive 
many characters and to know how they will act 
ina given case, and all this held together by 
an everpresent sense of the great mysterious 
laws that govern human life,—these things are 
essentiel for a statesman as they are for a 
dramatist.” The essay on Dryden has a pene- 
trating analysis of his character, his apparent 
inconsistencies, his dignity in failure, his bash- 
fulness in society. So in his poetry too, Dryden 
is jealcus of his privacy and “deals, almost 
exclusively, with public affairs.” “He does not 
take his readers into his confidence; he has no 
endearing indiscretions.” pe: ‘ 

_ We wish we had time to deal more fully 
with these or with the brilliant picture of the 
civilisation of the Renaissance in the essay on 
Hoby oz with the after-math of the Renaissance 
in the Battle of the Books. We wish we could 
deal w:th the revivification of the spirit of 
Boccaccio or Cervantes, of Harrington or’ 
Halifax. But we must leave these for the 
student of Raleigh. Some of us have heen 
lucky enough to come into touch with him 
persona_ly ; but we hope that many more will 


‘meet him through his books, his volumes on. 


the English Novel, on Wordsworth, on Milton, 
on Shakespeare, on Johnson, on Style and on 


these Scme Authors. 
: . N. K. SIDDHANTA, 
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THE MORAL UNITY OF THE RACE 


By C. F, ANDREWS. 


HE greatest initial advance in the moral 

history of mankind, raising human life 

once and for all to a new spiritual level, 
from which it has never wholly receded, was 
when Gautama, the Buddha, brought home 
for the first time to the hearts and con- 
Sciences of men, with living power and con- 
viction, the supreme truth, that evil canrot 
be overcome by evil, but only by good, 

Let a man overcome anger by kindness : 

Let him conquer evil by good. 
Let a man overcome greed by generosizy : 

Let him conquer falsehood by truth. 

When human kindness was thus made 
absolute,—parallel to truth itself,—the ‘Au- 
man standard of life began, which has not 
yet been worked out in its completeness even 
to-day. The animal nature in man, that -e- 
taliates, was left behind; the spiritual na- 
ture in man, that forgives, was entered upon, 
as a new stage in the progress of the raze, 
The law of retributive justice was pub in 
the background ; the law of compassion e- 
gan to take its place. 

It is true, that sayings may be found in 
the Hebrew, Zoroastrian and Confucian Serip- 
tures, enunciating the same great princizle, 
But it is equally true, that Gautama she 
Buddha gave to this one aspect of life the an- 
tire content of his unbounded personality. 
He thus made it current coin for all man- 
kind. He made it live. He created a new 
birth of this principle as living truth in the 
consciences of millions of the human Yace, 
till it became a part of human nature, Cis- 
tinguishing man from the beast. Thus this 
word of ‘compassion’, that the Buddha spose, 
became spirit and life to struggling’ men 
and women all over the Hast. hare 
had been nothing ever like it in human kis- 
tory before. For there is an essential diffar- 
ence between the life lived in India after 
the Buddha came, and the life lived in all 
those imposing but futile kingdoms, founded 
upon power and upheld by brute force, which 
flourished and decayed before his coming. 
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The records of the reign of the Emperor 
Asoka in the middle of the third century 
before Christ, engraven on the socks through- 
out his dominions, show how dzep the mes- 
sage had gone in Southern Asia, within two 
hundred and fifty years of the Buddha’s life 
and preaching. While the Rcman Hepublic 
in the West was building up tke first begin- 
nings of a dominion of blood aad iron, ruth- 
less and pitiless; while Alexander's con- 
quests of the sword in the Near East were 
perishing by the sword, across the plains of 
India, teeming with population, a royal king- 
dom of truth had already been astablished in 
human history where the sword had no 
longer any part to play. The elaughter even 
of animal life for the sake of food was be. 
coming more and more condemned, Over 
a vast area, the social conduct of men was 
based on love and not on force. The moral 


‘equivalent of war had been diszovered, and 
‘men had become humane, 


Ihave seen in- quiet solitade at Boro- 
budur, in the Island of Java, tke long galle- 
ries of sculpture, which extend for three 
miles around the Buddhist stupa on the top 
of a hill, still preserved. for the most part 
from the corroding effects of ‘she rain and 
weather, and in many places almost as clear 
cut as when they passed from under the 
sculptors’ hands. They have been carved, 
patiently and slowly, generation after gene- 
ration, by the loving hands of disciples more 


‘than twelve hundred years afser the Bud- 


dha’s decease. The universal theme, run- 
ning through these endless galleries, written 
in stone, is that of a sacrifice for others and 
a human compassion, which know no bound- 
ary or limit. The pictures show the Buddha 
ministering to the lowest of mankind who 
can scarcely be distinguished from the mon- 
keys of the jungle,—the aborigines of that 
early age of human history. But the Buddha’s 
teaching does not stop there. In these sculp- 
tured pictures, he is represented as giving 
his life for the wild beasts, out of pity for 
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them, and also for the fishes of the sea. One 
boundless compassion is depicted brood- 
ing over allcreation The face of the Buddha, 
seated in meditation, which meets one in 


these galleries at-every turn and corner, re - 


veals everywhere the same aspect of supreme 
ani perfect calm. No tide of anger or passion 
coald any longer sweep over that patient 
form, which had won the victory of the 
sp:rit. No actofinjury to man or beast 
could mar the harmony of perfect love 
attained... . 

This Buddhist Movement did not stop at 
the confines of India and the South of Asia. 
It went northward through the Himalayan 
passes and found in China a congenial soil 
already prepared by Confucian ethics. The 
fact that even to-day, after nearly two thou- 
sand years and in spite of perpetual provoca- 
tion, the simple Chinese peasants, along with 
those of India, remain still the most peace- 
loving in the world, has been due chietly to 
the spirit of the Buddha working in the 
hearts of men and women, who had been 
touched by the, humane ideal found in their 
own scriptures, but not fully enkindled into 
flame until his personality appeared among 
men. We find, it is true, in India, in 
the earlier Upanishads, a preparation for 
the Buddhist movement: we find also 
in China the way for Buddhism made ready by 
the ethies of Confucius and Lao Tze, ‘But 
the divine motive power, which quickened in- 
to new life the spirit of man, came from the 
supreme personality of the Buddha himself, 
Okakura’s division of humanity is correct, 
when he calls India, China and Japan, the 
‘Buddha Land”. , ~ 

‘There has been a strange undervaluing, 
in all European historical writings, of this 
amazing dynamic epoch in human existence. 
Fcr all critical work in the West has hitherto 
béen , Europe-centred, Yet it must never 
be forgotten, when making our estimates, that 
the fertile plains of Eastern and Southern 
Asia contained two thousand years ago, and 
Stil contain to-day, more than one half the 
population of the globe. Nowhere is the 
mass of human life sodense. Nowhere has 
its spiritual history been so continuous and 
arcient and deep-seated. 

. If each individual in-this mass of humani- 
ty has in his keeping, as we are led by all 
our scriptures to believe, an immortal spirit, 
then ithas been no slight gain to human 


progress, that over such a prolonged period 
and in such a crowded area the spirit of man 
has breathed, generation after generation, 
the higher air of divine compassion and mutual 
forgiveness rather than the lower ground 
mists of the primitive, barbaric code which 
man has shared with the beasts,—the code 
whose chief precept runs,—“An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” : 
There are many historical problems which 
are yet unsolved with reference to this pro- 
fourd uprising of the spirit of man in Asia, 
which we name “he Buddhist Movement, 
How and by what paths, in addition to its 
journeying Eastward, the teaching of the 
great Master and Saint filtered through, 
along the highways opened out by Alexander’s 
conquests, to the Mediterranean west, 1s a 
question still under discussion among scholars. 
There is a gap in our historical knowledge, 
which has yet to be filled up. But this may now 
be said with some confidence, that every day 


.we are being confronted with fresh facts, 


all of which go to show the vast range of 
the enthusiasm of the disciples of the Buddha 
in every civilised part of Asia and along the 
Islands of the Southern Sea. 

The one strange feature in the story, 
which may possibly some day be cleared up, . 
is this, that although we know for certain 
how from earliest times there was constant 
coasting traffic along the shores of Last 
Africa from India, and although we have 
records which prove that even the interior 


‘of Africa had been’ explored by Hindus,* 


yet there is not to be found the slightest 
trace of Buddhist journeys in that continent - 
in any of the Jataka stories, nor are there 
any signs of an ancient Buddhist civilisation, 
such as we find in places so distant as 
Celebes and Borneo. At the same-time, the 
researches of French scholars have revealed a 
possible contact with the Island of Mada- 
gascar which may actually go back to the 
great Buddhistage. ~ 

A whole new field of discovery has re- 
cently been laid bare by the researches of Sir 
Aurel Stein, the great archaeologist, which 
prove by récords, still preserved intact under 
heaps of dust and desert sand, the pene- 


‘tration of the buddhist Movement into Cen- 


* The famous discoverer Speke mentions 


these and the help they were to him in his 
explorations: 
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tral Asia, the meeting place and clearing 
house of all the religions of the ancieat 
world. 

It may well happen that future historical 
research will reveal in Western Asia a directly 
traceable connexion between the Buddhist 
teaching, carried everywhere by the itinerant 
Bhikkhus, or Buddhist monks, and the later 
tenets of Judaism, in the century before tae 
birth of Christ. Nazareth, where Jesus 
spent his early youth and manhood, was clcse 
to one of the main highways between Hest 
and West inthe Roman world, and it re- 
quires no stretch of imagination to picture 
such a contact, But whether the message 
which Christ preached in Palestine sprang 
originally from his own inner consciousness 
illuminated by the ancient Jewish scriptuzes 
or was in some measure assimilated from 
contact with the Buddhist ideals of the East, 
.there can be no doubt whatever concerning 
the unity and harmony of the one message. 
That which the Buddha has preached long 
ago in the Deer Park, at Benares, concerning 
divine compassion, Christ preached witha 
new and startling emphasis to his first disci- 
ples upon the hill sides of Galilee. Orce 
more upon the Earth the spiritual dynamic, 
which could move the hearts of millicns 
had come in the supreme personality of 
Christ. The tide of man’s spirit again surged 
forward in full flood. This time, its course 
was westward, until every -part of the wozld 
had been reached by its high tidal wave. 

In order to make clear the moral unity 
of the message, it will be well to quote in 
full the words of Christ recorded in she 
Sermon on the Mount as follows :— 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said, 


An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tcoth :- 


“But I say -unto you that ye resist xot 
the evil doer: 

“Whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also: 

“If any man sues thee at law and take away 
thy coat, let him take thy cloak also : 

“And whosoever will compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain : 

“Give to hin that asketh thee, and from 
him that could borrow of thee turn not away. 

“Yo have heard that it hath beon said : Thou 
shalt loye thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy. 

But I say unto you, love your enemies, 

‘Bless them that curse you: do good to tiem 
that hate vou. 


“That ye may be children 


.ig one. 
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“Pray for them that despitefully use you. 
and persecute you. 
of your Father 
which is in heaven : for he maketh his sua to 
shine on the evil and the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. 
“Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” 

In the last lines of this beautiful passege, 
concerning the Heavenly Father, who 
makes the sun to shine and tke rain to fall 
upon the 2viland the good, we have a new 
imagery which goes beyond the earlier 
Buddhist seaching, but the ethical substance 
is essentially the same. 

This moral unity of the two supreme 
movemenis in history, in the East and in 
the West, appears to me to be the censral 
fact in the spiritual history of men. For if the 
message cf Christ, which the West received 
had been alien and antagonistic to the mes- 
sage of ske Hast, the unification of the moral 
life in man would still await its achievement 
instead of being already fundamentally 
achieved. 


For we are finding .out more and more, 
as we draw closer together and learr to 
understand one another, that the moral unity 
of the Luman race has been with us deep 
down in onr hearts all the while, becau 
human nature is one, and the human race 
The genius of the Buddha and the 
Christ lay in discovering the depths of hu- 
man personality,—not by any miraculous 
intervention from without out from within. 
The harmony exists. It is rot for us to 
create it, or to rediscover it, but rather to 
play its infinitely varied music over and over 
again, aczording to our spiritual power. 

I am aware that it may De said, that I 
have simvlified too much. For I have not 
entered upon vast fields which lie partly 
outside these two world-unifying movements, 
of the Buddha and the Chris: I know that 
provision must be made in the schere of 
things for all that happenec in China before 
the Budihist movement reached its shores, 
I know also full well the nged of further 
research into the early history of Isla in 
order to ‘ind out the secret of Tslam’s pecnliar 
spiritual greatness. But sven the slender 
knowledge I possess seems to point to a con- 
tributicn to the world’s morel unity from 
China, that will be found to be tru-y in 
harmory with all thai I have wr.tten 
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concerning the Buddha and the Christ ; and 
-I find the spiritual meaning of Islam more 
clearly portrayed in the story of the pro- 
phet with Abu Bekr in the cave and in the 
enduiing martyrdom of those early years of 
dasolation and failure, than in those later 
years of amazing outward success. I find 
again the true meaning of Islam in the 
Maharam Passion Story,—the crucifying 
thirst and martyr’s death at Kerbela. These 
ineffaceable records have come out ever more 
aad more clearly from age toage. They re- 
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HE object of composing the birth- 
stories”, said I-Tsing in the seventh 
century A. D., “is to teach the doc- 

tine of universal salvation in a, beautiful 

style, agreeable to the popular, mind and 
attractive to readers.”! But if we substi- 
tute universal compassion and charity for 
universal salvation in the above observation, 
we shal] be nearer the truth. It was the 
Buddhist doctrine of Ahimsa on which Asoka 
laid so much stress in the 4th century B. C. 

x his pillar inscriptions, and this was the 

aspect of the Kuddha’s teaching which was 

emphasised in the stanza devoted to him as 
one of the ten Avataras in the famous hymn 

o: Jayadeva in the 12th century A.D. Take 

for instance -story no. 347 in Vol. III of 

Fausboll’s collection. Bodhisattva, as- chief 

queen of the king of Benares, proclaimed by 

baat of drum that no living creature was-to 
ba put to death, The boldness of the inno- 
vation will appear from the fact that, as the : 
story has it,.‘at that time men were devoted 
to the worship of the gods and made religious 
oerings to them by the slaughter of many 
goats, rams and the like. Similarly, in 
the well-known Nyagrodha-Mriga-jataka,* 
which ,is one of the stories represent- 
ed in bas-relief on the Bharhut stupa, 

Bodhisattva, as chief of the herd of deer i 

the deer park of king . Brahmodatta 

o: Benares, offered his own life to save 

that of a pregnant animal in the herd, 
and in addition, secured a promise from 
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present the undying truth of Islam, They 
approach by another mystical path, the funda- 
mental doctrine of divine suffering love in the 
heart of man that ultimately redeems man- 
kind. And there is one frail, worn figure 
still living among us in our own age, here in 
India, to whom it has been given to play over 
again that divine music of suffering love, 
and he has found its response, not only in 
his own Hindu faith, but also in Christianity 
and Islam. 
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the king not to kill any more birds, beasts or 
fish. Again, charity to monks is extolled 
everywhere: ‘Give alms, practise virtue, keep 
the holy day, give ear to the law” is a fre- 
quent injunction.® The king of Mithila 
caused six alms-houses to be built, and with 
his almsgiving made a great stir throughout 
India.* Rich merchants’ and Brahmans? 
built alms-houses. Similarly, Prince Sivi 
caused six alms-halls to be built, at the four 
gates, in the centre of the city, and at his 
own palace door,? Prince Janasandha used 
to declare the law to his subjects thus: ‘Give 
alms, practice virtue, righteously follow your 
business and calling, educate yourselves in 
the days of your youth, gain wealth, do not 
behave like a village cheat or a dog, be not 
harsh nor eruel,do your duty in caring for 
your parents, in family life honour your 
elders’. Asthe said prince was no other 
than Bodhisattva himself, the above may be 
taken to be a summary of the Buddhist 
creed. The law is also expounded in the 
following passage : Avoid wine and women, 
fleshiy lusts, gossip, lewd company, control 
self, practise right doing, eschew desire, res- 
pect parents and elders, and practise alms- 
giving.® Besides the inculcation of such 
cardinal virtues, moral precepts, the high 
ethical tone of which cannot fail to 
strike the modern reader, are to be 
found here and there. ‘Brethren, there is 
no such thing as a petty sin. A Brother 
must check all sins as they arise”2° Inner 
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purity of soul and of thoughts and desires 
is everywhere extolled, and an  onter 
show of sanctity ridiculed. The noblest and 
the best, and the only sound maxim of peace 
was enunciated by the Buddha: ‘Not hate, 
but love alone makes hate to cease: This 
is the everlasting law of peace’? 

The rationalistic philosophy of Buddhism 
was a reaction against the absurd sanctions 
of the Karmakanda or the ritualistic portion 
of the Vedic religion. Not only did this reac- 
tion manifest itself in positive antagonism to 
Vedic sacrifices and slaughter of animals, 
but it spread against authority and superna- 
turalism in shape and form and in every 
sphere of life and displayed a bold curiosity 
and a questioning spirit that would take 
nothing for granted, ‘his is beautifally . 
illustrated in Jataka no, 322. A ripe bel 
fruit fell on a palm leaf, and a hare thouzht 
that the earth was collapsing, and scampered 
off. Seeing him flee, all the animals joired 
in the headlong flight, till a lion (Bodhisattva) 
enquifed the reason, and was told that the 
earth was collapsing, but on his enquir.ng 
further who had said so, it ultimately trans- 
pired that the hare fancied that the end of 
the earth was near on what were absurdly 
inadequate grounds. The lion then uttered 
some verses on idle gossip and foolish 
fear.}? 

The general miliew of Indian life was 
however to a surprising degree the same as 
in modern India, in spite of the two thousand 
years and more that have played such havoc 
with her political history since the days when 
Buddhism flourished in all its glory, thus 
proving the unprogressive and static charac- 
ter of the social life and civilisation of the 
Hindus. Reading the Jatakas, one canrot 
but be struck by the wonderful persistency 
of the manners and customs, and the outward 
environment of rural life in India, so much 
so that one often finds it difficult to believe 
that he is not reading a description of coa- 
temporary India, Polygamy among kings, 
and monogamy among others, seems to hare 
been the general rule, though there was no 
prohibition against bigamy, and co-wives are 
referred to.13 Gifts of cows to Brahmins 
was common.t* Another noticeable fea- 
ture is that there was only one step from the 
city to the forest, from king to hermit, from 
great wealth to extreme poverty. The kings 
were accessible to everybody, attended on 
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the hermit in his hut, and himself often 
renounced the world in cld age; between 
rich and poor there was not she same gulf 
that we see today, especially in towns where 
European civilisation has peuetrated most 
deeply. Multiplication of luxuries, due to 
machinery, was unknown, and the materials 
for royal gratification differed only in value 
from those of the common folk, e. g. gold for 
baser metal, but not in kind. Tke whole 
nation was astir with a raligious fervour, 
and feeding monks, and giving thsm alms 
and presents, and joining tae zanks of 
brothers and sisters, seemed to be common. 
There is no evidence of joint famil- life ex- 
cept the fact that the husbaad end wife 
sometimes used to live wita tke parents of 
the husband, with consequences which were 
often the reverse of happy, as we saall pre- 
sently see. 

The curtain has long rung dowr on the 
days when the land of the Aryas, were’ the 
‘Aryan’ (noble) truths were dreached by 
Gautama, knew no races differen: from their 
own, save the Dravidians of the sauth and 
the Yavanas of the Bactrian frortier, whom, 
in one form or another, Hinduism rapidly 
assimilated, The horribly sangainary expe- 
ditions of Mahmud Ghori ard Mahmud 
Ghazni, not to mention the earlier mvasion 
of Mahamad bin Kasim, brought a powerful 
new ethnic element into the land ard shat- 
tered the dreams of a Hindu empire .and to 
quote the eloquent words of the most learned 
Mahomedan scholar of the age, Al Beruni, 
‘the Hindus became like atoms of dust 
scattered in all directions, and like a tale 
of old in the mouth of the peaple.’25 
Nevertheless, though invaders might 
come and invaders might go, the placid 
life of rural India, with its ansient ways, 
went on, like Tennyson's krook, for: 
ever. In a sense the rigidity o2 Hinduism 
was conducive to self-preservaticn w’s-a-vis 
the mighty and aggressive foreign impact ; 
slowly but surely, however, this want of 
adaptability undermined its survival value in 
the keen competition with other more virile 
and aggressive races, 

Then, as now,a barren woman was oorly 
esteemed, leading to bigamy, unhappy anions 
between old husbands and young wiver, and 
the futile custom of adoption involving the 
waste of wealth which might be prt to much 
bétter uses, The wife of a Rajegriha 
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merchant having proved barren, “less respect 
was paid to her from this cause; they all 
telked, that she might hear, as thus : ‘While 
there is a barren wife in our son’s household, 
how.can the family life be kept up? From 
the same story we find that as now, so then, 
the custom was that the wife shculd go to 
her father’s house for her confinement.?° 
Teeth were cleaned, as now, with twigs, and 
plastering a place with cowdung, in order to 
make if clean and tidy, was in vogue.'? 
Then, as at present, tigers used to be kept in 
royal palaces fastened with strong chains ;1® 
coxcombs dyed their grey hair and curled 
their locks with tongs, and virgins dressed 
gaily, with wreaths on their heads, and 
besmeared themselves with sandal oil ;?° 
some people, after inflicting wounds on themn- 
selves, declared that they had been wounded 
by ancther—a form of vendetta which pre- 
vails among the criminal population in the 
rural: districts to this day.2° A poor old 
doctor who had no practice found young 
boys playing at the foot of a banian tree 
where a snake lay concealed and the doctor 
said : ‘There is nothing to be got in the 
village, I will cajole these boys and make the 
snake bite them, and then I shall get some- 
what for curing them.’ The seamy side of 
professional competition is most vididly 
depicted in the above story.24 Incidentally 
we learn that poisons could be neutralised by 
emetics.?? ; 
The chief officers of a state were -the 
commander-in-chief, treasnrer, chaplain, and 
judge.*? Appraisers of the royal grain-tax 
surveyed the fields.** There were judges 


of merchants’ guilds.?* There were of course - 


courts of justice, presided over by judges, 
both righteous and corrupt.?° Jails were a 
necessary adjunct of courts of justice,?7 and 
on festive occasions, such as the appointment 
of the Prince to the Viceroyalty, a general 
pardon to all prisoners was declared.?* 
ven kings’ had topknots, which shows that 
this hirsute decoration was quite common in 
those days.?° We read of chariots adorned 
with gold and jewels and drawn by highbred 
horses,>° and of sculptured elephants. The 
varicus professions and callings met with in 
the Jataka stories are those of wrestlers,3? 
ferrymen crossing the Ganges,?? gamblers 
and snake-charmers,?4 smiths making 
razors, ploughsliares, axes, goads, needles,35 
betel-sellérs indicated by betel chewing,>* 
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garland-makers,?’? tumblers and jugglers,?§ 
water-carriers,*® Dbutchers.4° The last 
named profession connotes that meat was- 
generally consumed and we have allusions: 
to the eating of a cock,‘? of roasted lizards *?, 
to a king eating pork,‘* the sacrifice of 
cows,‘* and of deer, swine and other ani- 
mals.*5 Ram-fights are mentioned.¢ ® 

Here isa description of a royal festival 
which reads like a page from contemporary 
history: The city was decorated like a city 
of the gods. The king’ went round the city 
in procession; then he ascended the palace, 
which was decorated, and on the dais mounted 
a thrcne with white parasol erected on it ; 
sitting there he looked down on all those who 
stood in attendance, on one side the minis- 
ters, on another the Brahmins and house- 
holders: resplendent in the beauty of their 
varied dresses, on another the townspeople 
with various gifts in their hands, on another 
troops of dancing girls like a gathering of 
nymphs in full apparel.*? 

Priests and their hypocritical ways, false 
ascetics and their penances, come in for 
sound castigation everywhere. We have 
cunning priests advising sacrifices involving 
cruel slaughter for the sake of their gains 
and Zeasts.4® The king’s family priest was 
evidently a person not much in favour with 
the public for he was given to bullying the 
people, In one story he is represented as - 
riding in his chariot to a village on his estate, 
and coming in collision with some carters in. 
a narrow road; the case was taken to court, 
when the judges decided against the chap- 
lain.t® Ascetics seem to have been im- 
mensely fond of lizard-flesh.s° We have 
the story of a wicked ascetic who devoured 
with his boiled rice the lizards, partridge, 
cow and calf bred in a hermitage and broke 
itup.52 A verse frequently quoted places: 
false ascetics, kings who condemn unheard, 
and angry sages in the same category, 
whereas a righteous judge is praised,5? 
The bed of thorns, fivefold forms of penance, 
the pretended austerities and false asceticism 
of heretics are referred to- in one place.54 
In -another place some false penances are 
mentioned, e. g, the swinging penance, lying 
on thorn beds, enduring the five fires, prac- 
tising mortification by squatting or div- 
ing.54 : 

Monasticism being one of the principal 
features of the Buddhist organisation of 
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society, it is no wonder that we find frequent 
allusions to the orders of monks and nuns. 
We find in one story an ‘angry monk be- 
labouring a newly. ordained lad.** 
sliding of monks through lust and passion 
seems to- have been got uncommon.®® _ But 
such a back-slider was looked down upon both 
by the monks and laymen.5’ There xwere 
greedy brothers fond of dainty food*® who 
delighted ‘at the mention of meat.5® Even 
sexual misconduct could ‘not have been un- 
usual, inasmuch aswe find the Bodhisattva 
himself as the holy ascetic Harita, miscon- 
ducting himself, with the queen of Benares 
after the king had gone atvay to quell a fron- 
tier disturbance.°° Another story refers to 
schism among the monks, excommunication, 
the master’s disapproval of it, -and his advice 


to the monks to cease their quarrels and his _ 


efforts at conciliation. “Not hate,’ said the 
Master, in words which are worth their 
weight in gold, ‘but love- alone ‘makes hate 
to cease: this is the everlasting law of 
peace.’&? 


The trogic results of monachism whether 


Buddhist or Christian, are writ large in the 
pages of history. Says Lecky :— 
“The writers of-the Middle Ages are 


full of aecounts of nunneries that are like’ 


brothels, of. the vast multitude of infanticides 
within their walls, and of that inveterate 
prevalence of- incest among the [celibate ] 
clergy, which rendered it 
and again to issue'the most stringent enactments 


that priests should not be permitted to live with. 


their mothers or sisters. Unnatural love, which 
it had been one of the great. services of Chris- 
tianity almost to eradicate from the. world, is 
more than once spoken of as lingering in the 
monasteries, and shortly before the Reformation, 
complaints became loud and -frequent of the 


employment of the confessional for the purposes- 


of debauchery,” °2 


‘In the Mahavagga and Buddhistic litera- 
ture generally, there is ample evidence that 
the state of things was.as bad in Buddhism 
as in Christianity in these respects °? 
Buddha was fully cognisant.of the evils 
which the introduction of the female -sex in 
his monastic scheme was sure to bring’ in its 
train. This is not-to say that the Master 
considered women incapable of following’ the 


doctrine and discipline of his religion; onthe . 


contrary, he considered that they were as 
fit to gain the supreme beatitude of Arhatship 
as men.°* What he feared would bring dis- 
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Back-. 


necessary again - 


The’ 


credit to his system was-the prom scuous 
social intercourse of the sexes in tae ccnvents 
and monasteries. To his favourite -lisciple 
Ananda he says: “If, Ananda, women had 
not received permission to go ott from the 
household life and enter the homeless state, 
under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
by the Tathagata, then would the pure reli- 
gion, Ananda, have lasted long; the good law 
wonld have stood fast for e thousand 
years.’"5 ‘he Buddha does not sem io have 
been equally conscious of the inevitable conse- 
quences of the forcible repression of the 
sexual instinct in the celibate monkhood — 
consequences which were not -slaw te mani- 
fest themselves either.in Asia or in 
Europe. 

It cannot be said that the people ia those 
good old days were more restraited in their 
passions, and that the holy >rotkerhood 
might therefore be expected to adhere 
strictly to the ethical doctrines of the Tatha- 
gata. Vulgar. immorality, and sexus] irre- 
gularities of all kinds, were 4s prevalent 
then ag now. ‘There were lewd fellows, who 
drank strong drink and dined ot roast pigs 
fattened for the .sake of the flesk.®® A 
wealthy merchant’s son knew notaing beyond 
singing and dancing, eating ard feasting, 
was surrounded by profligates, drankards and 
dicers, wasted all his substance, bcrrowed 
money, and being unable to repay it, was 
dunned by creditors.°? How litt.e, ome won- 
ders, has the world changed. sincs then, 
for rich young men continue tu this day to 
lead, in many cases, a thoroughly disreputable 
life and to sow their wild oats a3 pleatifully 
as did Mahadhanaka in the above story. The 
queen of Benares, as we have seer above, 
misconducts herself with a holy aszetic,°® 
and the pregnant queen of Taxila miseon- 
ducts hersel with a servant Parantapa 
by name.°° fIn more than one story we 
find @ minister misconducting himself 
with the ladies in the royal hirem,?® 
and we come across the wife of a young 
Brahmin committing adultery with another 
young Brahmin,’! and a chaplain of the 
king of Benares, a wise and learned man, fall- 
ing in love with a light-skirts, on whom he 
begot a bastatd son Uddalaka** and a 
Brahmin chaplain’s wife sinnirg with an- 
other Brahmin.?# One is reminded of the 
Decameron in the following story: « young 
Brahmin of Benares acquired the liberal arts 
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at Taxila and attained proficiency in archery. 
He married the ‘professor’s daughter and on 
his way home was attacked by a robber, but 
his wife conceived a passion for the highway- 
man and placed her husband’s .dagger in his 
hand, and with it he killed her husband and 
carried her off.7¢ Mention of dancing girls, 
ecurtesans and fallen women occurs every- 
woere. The king of Kasi, inflamed with 
strong drink, came fo the park and was 
ertertained by a company of dancing girls 


skilful-in vocal and instrumental music and. 


dencing.*® We read of a ‘courtesan named 
. Shama, whose price was a thousand pieces 
of money. She was a favourite of the king, 
and had a suite of 500 female slaves. She 
okserves, ‘People say I follow a vile trade.’ 
The profession, though openly tolerated, was 
thus held in-low esteem. Actors are men- 
ticned in the same story.7* Another beauti- 
ful woman of the town named Sulosa who 
- had a train of 500 courtesans and whose 
fe2 was a thousand: pieces per night, was 
evidently tized of her miserable profession 
. and wishing to exchange it fora chaste life, 
sha bribed the chief constable and rescued 
a condemned prisoner and said, ‘{ shall give 
up this bad life of mine and live respectably 
with him.’?7, -The’ Biblical story of Magda- 
lene has its counterpartin Amrapali, whom 
th2.Blessed One favoured with-a visit and she 
besame one of the leading nuns of the 
Beddhist order. From another story we 
lezrn that along the banks of the river that 
flows past the city of Avanti, there used to 
sig many beautiful courtesans tempting the 
men.”7* Hlséwhere wé read of a. Benares 
courtesan-named Kali, out of whose daily 
fee of a thousand pieces, 500 were for her- 
self and 500 were for the purchase, of 
elcthes, garlands and perfumes for her 
lovers.*° .In TLL, 425, we have the story of 
a courtesan, ‘beautiful and prosperous,’ and 
a merchanf’s son who was her lover, Dan- 
cirg, singing, and drinking were the usnal 
occupations of public women.®® Indeed 
North-Eastern India in Buddha’s time: does 
not seem to have been noted for its temper- 
ance. There’ were time-honoured drinking 
festivals,®} where the people drank -strong 
drink and fell a-quarreling.8? In one 
story two master-workmen manufactured 
a fermenting liquor from the juice of the 
sugarcane, and drank, sang and sported.®3 
An ascetic explains to his innogent son that 


‘his family.®? 
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there is a liquor in the world called wine, 
which is, fragrant, ‘delicious, honey sweet, 
cheap, and of fine flavour, but which toholy 
men is poison.®+’ A drunkard sells his coat 
for drink. King Udena was drinking deep 


_for seven days when ge went’ to take his 
_ pleastre among his womenfolk in the park.®° 


Low opinion ‘of women occurs every now 
and then. ‘Woman cannot be guarded— 
there is no keeping her safe.’** Theze 
is no possibility of being on one’s. guard 
against the women.§® A woman is not satis-. 
fied with three things, intercourse, ornament 
and child-bearing.®® HKiven the Buddha said, 
‘Womankind are ungrateful, . treacherous, 
untrustworthy’®® and ‘verily women’ are 
wicked and ungrateful.®' But it should - 
be mentioned that he uttered this warning: 
to prevent lustful monks from giving way 
‘to their carnal passion. : 

A female’ slave named Pingala made an. 
assignation with her. lover. ‘The sort of work 
she had to perform is indicated by the fact 
that she- bathed the feet of her master and 
Another female slave is 
asked, ‘no doubt you must have been abused 
and beaten and oppressed by your master,’s 
Elsewhere we have female slaves pound-' 
ing rice.®# Slaves, male and female, used 
to be bought and .sold.°s 

In the absence of their husbands, women 
managed their property, as for instance the 
merchant’s widow in IV, 439. A verse runs; 
‘Brahmins and priests almighty .are, but 
womenkind is mightier far.’°® A girl of 
sixteen is said to have attained the full 
marriagable age.®? Quarreling with co- 
wives is the. worst misery of a woman,*® 
The following amusing story illustrates the 
relation between co-wives, as well as between 
father-in-law and daughter-in-law: A daughter 
in-law, trying to set her husband against- 


his father, is at first successful and the gon 


taking his father with him to realise a debt 
due from a debtor, tries to lead him into a 
pit, but is. prevented by his own son, He 
then gives .his wife -a sound drubbing, and 
she goes over ina huff to a neighbour’s, where 
she lives for'some time, but hearing that her 
husband was about to get another wife—a 
false. report purposely circulated by her 
husband—she hurries home, saying, ‘Ah ! 


‘then I am undone and there is no place. left 


for me.’°° We have a story of another 
daughter-in-law trying to set the son (her 
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husband) against his mother. The poor o'd 
woman was turned out of the house at tle 
‘instigation of her daughter-in-law and n 


bitterness of heart went to the country ard. 
made a dead-offering with sesamum and_ rice " 


‘to Right, as if Right were dead.°® In 
another story the daughter-in-law was at first 
affectionate towards her husband's mother, 
but when she was burdéned with a numerons 
progeny of her own, she. wished togetrd 
of her.?°? , 

A Brahmin’s wife dies, and he goes with 
his son to dwell in the Himalayas ?‘? 
Another. wealthy Brahmin, educated at 
Taxila, after his parents’ death, gets rid of 
all his wealth by charity, goes to the Hima- 
layas, becomes an ascetic, and enters cn 
mystic meditation. After a time he returns 
to the plains for. salt and vinegar.’°% This 
retirement to the hills, after the shock of 
some great bereavement or when one be- 


-comes tired of life, recurs frequently in tke | 


Jataka stories. A king, addressing tke 
prince who wants to- renounce the world, 
says: ‘First learn the Vedas, get you wealth 
and wife, and enjoy the pleasant things of 
life, smell, taste, and every sense; sweet: s 


the wood to live in then, and then the sage . 


is good.’2°* In the following story we have 
a vivid description as to how a forest hermis- 
age used to grow: Once upon a time in tke 
reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, a 
world-renowned professor at Benares gare 
instructions in the Vedas to five hundred 
young Brahmins, One day he thought, 
‘So loig as I dwell here, I meet with hin- 
drance to the religious life, and my pupils are 
-not perfected in their studies. I will retire 
into a forest home in the slopes of the Hima- 
layas and carry on my teaching there, 
He told this to his pupils, ahd bidding then 
bring sesame, husked rice, oil, garments ard 
such like, he went into the forest and ‘build- 
‘ing a hut of leaves took up his abode close by 
the highway. His pupils too each built a 
hut for himself, Their kinsfollk sent rice ard 
the like, and the natives of the country, 
sayiniz, ‘A famous professor, they say, is 
living in such and such a place in the forest 


and ysives lessons in science’, brought - pra-, 


sents of rice, and the foresters also offered 
their gifts, while a certain man gave a milth 
cow and a calf, to supply them with 
milk,}°§ 


Tn TIT, 353, and everywhere, we are told 


of a world-renowned teacher at Taxila, to 
whom youths of the Brahmin and’the warrior 
castes used to come from all India, to be 
‘taught the three Vedas. A merchant’s son 
pays: 2000 pieces.as the teacher’s fee.-°° 
Elsewhere we find a Brahmin’s sow begg:ng 
for gold to pay his teacher’s fee.2°7 Udda- 
laka, the bastard son of the Benares chaplain 
already mentioned, receiving a ring from his 
mother and a teacher’s fee, jourreyed to - 
Taxila and learned of a world-renowred 
teacher.?°*, The ‘famous physician and 
surgeon Jivaka Kumara-bhritya, of whose 
surgical operations so many stories are relazed° 
in Buddhist literature, and who was physic an 
to. the king and to the order of monks headed 
by Gotama Buddha, was the bastard son 
of a prostitute Salavati and was brought 
by a royal prince and educated at Taxila.2°° 
The sons of tbe kings of. Mithila and 
Benares went to Taxila, paid the teacher’s 
fee and studied there.11° 

- Elsewhere we read of robber villages, +1 
of. robbers impaled on the stake,222 or 
thrown from a cliff known as thieves’ cliff.” 74 
When they carried off two brotiers, or 
father and son, or teacher and pcpil they 
would release the one ‘to bring ransom for 
the other,?1* : ; 

The limit of human life, as in- the Vedas 

and Upanishads and ‘Brahmanas, is said-to be 
one hundred years.774 Tree-spirits cre men- 


‘tioned everywhere as in IV, 509, Nagas, 
snakes assuming human shape, 


are msn- 
tioned.2!* Sivaka the surgeon performed a 
successful operation on the king’s ayes.*17 
Ownerless treasure escheated to the kings,-+8 
The stories of the Ramayana 7?°® and she 
Mahabharata??° occur in the Jataka, much 
altered and mangled, e. g., Sita is Rawa’s 
sister. The conflict between the prevail ng 
Vedic religion, and the Buddhist religion, 


-and the victory of the latter, are ind:eated in 


III. 891. Im another place wd kave she 
story of a wicked king and priest beaczen 
to death by the people who anointed she 
Bodhisattva and set him onthe throne,+?! 
In times of unjust kings, oil, honey, molasces, 


“and the like, as well-as wild roots ard fru.ts, 


lose their. sweetness and l[lavour.t?* To this 
day, a common adage in Bengal ascrives 
timely rains to the virtue of the king. In 
the reign of a righteous king, courts of justice 
become practically empty.?° The decay of 


conventual organization, the sexual license 
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of the’ brothers and sisters, and the 
‘increase of evil-doing generally, is foretold 
in ‘another. story.*?* 

In our first article we -referred to the 


Babheru (Babylon) Jataka,?#* Certain mer-" 


chants of. Bharukaccha (Broach) were setting 


sail for the golden land (Subarnabhumi), A> 


blind minstrel of the king of Benares ap- 
proached them and said,‘I ama minstrel. 
If you remit my passage money, I will act as 
your minstrel. Take me with you. 
agreed to do so, and putting him on board, 
weighed anchor.72° In the Dharmadhvaja 
- Jataka, certain merchants of Kasi got a 
travelled crew and started on a voyage by 
sea. Inthe midst of the séa the ship was 
wrecked,:*7 A merchant’s .son provides a 
ship with a view to do business in it, but his 
widowed mother. tries unsuccessfully to 
prevent him saying, ‘Youare my only son, 
and in this house ‘there is.plenty of wealth ; 


the sea is full of dangers; do not go !''28 The | 
wealthy Brahman Sankha of Benares built ~ 


alms-halls in six places, and gave generously 
in charity. One day he thought to himself, 
‘My store of wealth once gone, I shall. have 
nothing to give. Whilst itis still unexhausted, 
I will take ship and sail for the Subarna- 
bhumi Golden Chersonese; whencelI will 
bring back wealth.’ So he caused a ship to 


be built, and filled it with merchandise.t?? — 


In the same story we read of another ship 
800 cubits ‘long, 
fathoms in depth. 


for the excellence of his seamanship was 
made the skipper by certain, merchants. of 
the seaport town of Bharukaccha. ‘There 
were 700 souls on board the ship.t?° Inthe 
Samudra-Banija Jataka, some carpenters of 
Benares, unable to pay their debts, resolved 
on going to- some foreign land. They cut 


down trees, built a mighty ship. and launched . 


her in the river, conveyed their families on 
board, and then proceeded in due course to 
the ocean. There they sailed at the wind’s 
’ will, until they reached an island in the 
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They - 


600 wide, and twenty. 
In the Supparaka Jataka, . 
we read of the blind mariner Supparaka, who 
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‘midst of the sea.43! Sea voyage by Indians 


in their own ships ‘was thus common in pre- 
Christian times. * 
: xX, 
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THE ASIATIC. CONQUEST. OF THE OOBAN 


By JOHN BRAILSFORD = 


A’: most men go through life little i imegin- 


ing how dependent ‘they are on Women’s 


services, so the dominant classes end - 


- peoples of the world regard themselves as she 
doers of deeds and forget how helpless they 


would be without the services of humble. 
The Western.race imagines that.is is. : 


toilers. 
still running the world’s shipping and will con- 


employment of Asiatic crews. We never 
think of a vessel as being other than British 
if itis owned by British capital and command- 
ed by British officers, though all the fore- 
- castle hands may be Asiatics. We forget that 
‘the meek, the toilers do inherit the earth, 
while the dominating peoples ‘and classes 
‘go the way of Kome and the Moguls and she 
‘Manchus.. 

Many recent events, if duly noted, will 
be found to give striking evidence of the 
drift of Huropeans and “Americans” toward 
a state of parasitic dependence on the Agia- 
tics,in world shipping. 

- First note the threat made a few waeks 


ago by the Chinese Seamen’s Union, to call’. 


a strike of all their members on forsign 
steamers... There was a partial str ike 
of Chinese sea-farers at the ‘single port 
of Hongkong in 1922. It tied up a quayser 
of a million tons of ‘shipping and caused 
serious loss to the companies concerned, 
so that they were glad ‘at length to make 
' considerable concessions, One may doubt the 
ability of the Union to bring about a wor.d- 
wide strike of Chinese seamen under present 
conditions, but it is not at all impossible that 
a few years hence the men may be sufficieat- 
ly well organised to: bring millions of tons of 
shipping to a stop both in port and on the 
high seas. 

If the Lascars beconie jigiinibed: as well 
. as the Chinese and Japanese seafarers, the 
possibilities will be enlarged. The pover 
of these Unions to hold up the world’s’ ocean 


trade and passenger traffic will probably: 


- be nsed in some measure to enforce polisizal 
as well as industrial demands. The recent 


threat of the Chinese Seamen’s -Un on arose 
‘from a purely political dispute thus: Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, who holds Canton in defiarce of the 
Peking ‘Government, had claimed a part of 
the customs revenue collected ab Canton, ‘he 
arrangement is that foreignérs su >erintend 
the collection : part of the revenue ts earmar- 


’ ked for the payment of interest on foreign 
tinue to do so in spite of the rapidly increasing 


loans : the-surplus is handed to the Govern- 
ment at Peking, which Government is doing 
its best to overthrow Dr. Sun Yat-sen. He 
very naturally resents seeing Canton. money 
sent to Peking to help Peking tc figkt Canton. 
But the great powers refused to allcw him to 
keep any part of the revenue. and when he 
threatened to seize the Canton Custcm House, 
America, -Britain, Japan anc otaers sent 
nearly twenty war-ships to see that he 
should not do so. Now the Seamer’s Union 
had*found Dr. Sun Yat-sen a staurch friend 
on the oceasion of ‘the big strike two years 
ago, jo the Union made the tarea’ to call a 


_ general strike of Chinese seamen in order to 


compel the Great Powers to grant Dr, Sun 


Yat-sen’s claim: 
ASIATICS ON BRITISH AND AMETICAN SHIPS, 


A vain threat, of course, 
of the trend of the times. Agair, let us note 
that recent’ statistics have showa a very 
considerable increase in the, employment of 
Chinese cn British vessels since the war. 
The resistance to their .employnent on 
American ships is breaking down When 
the La Follette jaw was passed in 1915, it was 
generally supposed that it made the employ- 
ment of Asiatic crews inpossib.e. But when 
Captain Robert Dollar passed throvgh Japan 
a few weeks ago, he told me that whole 


Yet significant 


_ erews of Asiatics were being employed on his 


ships without any ‘objectio: trom the 
American authorities. [low this is arranged 
Ido not know The La Volletts law provides 
that at least 75 per cent, of the crew must be 
able to understand the languags of the 
officers. Whether the Dollar Lina teaches 


English to its Chinese or whether the 
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American officials concerned are lenient in 
the:r interpretation of the law is not stated. 
The fact remains that Asiatic crews are 
employed on the Dollar “Line’s trans-Pacific 
ships—those under the American flag as well 
as those under the British, That the 
movement will spread can scarcely be doubted. 
The Dollar Line is now in control of the 
Adniral Line, which runs several of the 
latge ‘president” boats from Seattle to the 
Far’Hast, At,present these boats are owned 
by the Shipping’ Board of the United States 


Government, and they have Chinese in the | 
Stevards’ department only But it is common - 


talk that the Dollar Company is trying to 


buy both the Admiral Line and the other 


leading American trans-Pacific line, ‘the 
Pac.fic Mail, -which also operates Government 
shirs, The Américan Government loses heavily 
on iis shipping venture and there is constant 
agitation” against this. burden on <the tax- 
pay2rs and a constant demand for the ships to 
be cold. If-they are sold, -Asiatic crews will 
almost certainly be installed unless subsidies 
are granted with the express stipulation that 
the crews are to be American—or at least 
Western. 7 

ven exclusionist. Australia has Asiatic 
crews on her vessels running to the Far Mast. 
The companies concerned could not have it so 
if their registry were in an Australian port 
but they overcame all difficulties with ease 
by registering at Hongkong. 

HINESE PREFERRED TO WESTERN SEAMEN. 


The reason for the employment of Chinese 
and other ASiatics is not merely that they are 
found cheaper by the companies. They are 
preferred by thé ships’ officers, almost 
witkout exception, and by others who come 
in contact with the seafarers. I have 
discissed the problem with many officers, 
British and American, and ‘with managers 
and consular officials. .They complain -that 
the Western: sailors and firemen who go on 
to the high seas in these days cannot be 
relicd upon to come on-board by sailing 
time and have to be hunted out from the 
grogshops at the ports—to the great 
incoavenience of those running the ships and 
of zassangers also, ‘I'he Chinese hardly 
ever fail ‘to come aboard on time; they 
harcly ever get drunk. They are said to 
work far more cheerfully than the whites. 
The comparisons are almost entirely in 
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favour of the Chinese, except for the admission. 


that slightly larger crews of these are neede 
to operate any ship. , ne: 
% INCONSISTENCY, 


When an Australian ship’s _ officer was 
lauding his Chinesé seafarers to me not long 
ago, I could not refrain from saying.— “And 
I suppose you are for exclusion ?” , 

“Yes,” he replied, “it’s all right to have 
the Chinese on the boat—.” He left it to be 
inferred that it would be a very different 
matter to admit Chinese to Australia. 


I mention this ‘as a homely instance of. 
‘the ‘strange attitudes of average men around 


the ‘pacific toward inter-racial intercourse. 
The inconsistency is by no means confined to 
my friend who, as a ship’s officer, wants 
Chinese wage-earners, while, asan Australian, 
he will have none of them. We find a like 


confusion of thought in the Western race as. 


a whole. - Australasians and Americans of 
the Pacific slope are, as a body, in favour of 


exclusion of Asiatics, professing fears of. 


the exploitation of the low-waged aliens, 
Meanwhile Westerners who live in the 
Orient ‘and around the Atlantic either 
demand. or. acquiesce in such exploitation. 
The contradiction of-these two attitudes is 


brought into sharpest relief in ocean shipping. | 


However keenly. exclusionist people may’ be, 
they cannot fence in the ocean as a preserve 


‘for the white man. There is a strong 
‘tendency; therefore, to allow Westerners to 


yield place, in the forecastle to Asiatics—in 
other words, to accept exploitation of 


Asiatics in competition with Western wage- 


earners.as inevitable,- a ek 
Moreover, while the employment of Asia- 
tics on Western vessels . increasés, 
makes steady progress with her sown ship- 
ping; 
It is especially interesting to study this 
trend in the shipping world because the 
Glose contact and competition that have 
been found inevitable on the ocean ‘appear 
likely to become the conditions of industry 


- in general within the next- century—perhaps 
So the - 


‘sooner than, we can now foresee, 


Japan - 


question arises ‘whether the trend toward * 


making the Asiatics the workers of the world 
and the whites their officers and “passen- 
gers” will be found irresistible. ‘Will .the 
Western race as a wholé go the way of 


Rome—through exploitation of servile peo- 
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ples, thtough parasitic domination, to decay ? 
There are pomts of similarity, the most 
glaring being the use of coloured troops in 
European wars. But the differences mast 
be regarded. Was there anything in the 
outlook of Kome to compare with the Chinese 
‘ race, or the Indian or the mighty Russian 
people whose growth is beginning? Here 
are elements of doubt—manifold possibilities. 
But in any case the future of mankind 
seems to depend very largely upon the men- 
ner of- presént intercourse of the racas, 
On the ocean we find that intercourse least 
untrammeled with artificial barriers. 

It will be noted from the outset tLat 
the claim of the Asiatic worker upon the. 
Western employer is not merely that of 
cheapness. The engineers and cfficers who 
have expressed to me such a strong pte- 
ference for Asiatic firemen and sailors Lave 


been little concerned with the ships’ costs of. 


operation. They want men who will do wkat 
they are told and do it cheerfully. Such 
‘men .they can hardly find among those 
‘Britons and Americans that seek employ- 
ment in ocean shipping. (I shall not refer 
to home codstal shipping which attracts a 
different class.) Cheapness certainly counts in 
the reckoning, but 1 think the desire for docile 


workers such as are content to be servants, _ 


and obedient servants, year in year out— 
counts for more in creating a demanc for 
Asiatics on the ocean and elsewhere, 


‘However, when Asiatics come into cca-. 


tact with Western social and industrial life, 
they tend to lose uot only their cheap- 
nesg. but also their docility—in time. Perhaps 
the most significant instances are fo be 


found among seafarers, Let. me. mention . 


two facts that strike me as more interesving 
than’ wage figures. I was in Hongkong 
shortly after the great, stvike of -Chinese 
seamen in 1922, Visiting the headquarters 
of the Chinhiese Seamen’s Union, 1 found 
that almost all the leaders had been stewards 
and could speak English well “They were, 
of all the ship employees, those who liad 
most to do with Europeans and Americans, 


Coming to Japan, 1 found that the leaders © 


of the Seamen’s Union—the strongest single 
_ Union in the country—were English-speaking 
officers and engineers. 
Unions will say that these facts show the 
organisers to be no true representatives of 
the men, However that may be, the remark- 
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able results of contact with Westerners are 
shown In the fact, that such men, speakers 
,and readers of the English language, are the 
leaders in the vevolt from the docile service 
of Oriental tradition. This might be said 
also of almost all other Labour leaders in 
China and Japan. ed 
As to wages, is it not, remarkable taat, 
while British and American rates have been 
declining since the war, the pay of Chirese 
has been increased ? It may be said that 
Chinese “rates are .still low. The firemen, 
for instance, get less than half as much as 
Western firemen on British ships, about one- 
third the -Ametican rate (for Government- 
‘owned ships), and one-fourth the, Austra ian 
rate. Yet their average of about £4 a month 
(besides keep) is very high by comparison 
with the pay of manual workers in Peking 
and other Chinese inland cities. The average 
wage for industrial .employees (grown-up 
males) in Peking is well under £1 @ month, in 
Shanghai about £1. As for. agriculturists, a 
recent investigation made by Mr. Johr L, 
Buck of Nanking University in Anhwei 
province shows the average earnings per” 
family ‘ineludirg those of freehold farmers ) 
are aboct £16 a year. The average for tenants 
is little more than £6 per year per family ; if 
we include the value of their own produce 
which they consume, we geta totalof akout 
£13 a year éarned by the average tenant 
farmer’s family. ere 
One might go further and show that ear- 
nings are higher at the seaports than inlend, 
higher at Shanghai than at Peking, and 
higher still at Canton and Hongkong—the 
"general conclusion being that the more inti- 
mate ani long-standing the contact with the 
Westerr. world, the higher is the wage or 
other remuneration. In.spite ofthe Chirese 
devotior. to home, there is a constant pressure 
toward the occupations that offer high gains 
—in the cities, in.far countries, or on the 
ocean. This pressure acts as a check to the 
trend towards Western standards. 


CHINESE REPLACE GERMANS, 


Tf there is any Western people that is in 
a position to keep its seamen in the ocean 
trades . by virtue of low wage costs, it is 
surely Germany. And yeta German crew 
that brought a vessel to Hongkong a few 
weeks ago was sent homé from there, being 
replaced by Chinese. The happenings on 
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voard that boat, the Paul Regendanz—were 
igrificant in many ways. She isa Dutch 


steamer but had engaged German officers: 


and crew. The crew on the voyage to the 
Wass became discontented with’ the rates of 
pay ard conditions of life. 
slow”, so that the vessel merely crawled to 
Hongkong. They svere dismissed there and 
“hinese were taken on. But such Chinese 
seafarers as. can be picked -iip casually at 
Hougkong are not the most docile. When 
she ship reached Shanghai, the “Chinese 
yands.in the engine department were in 
wurm discharged, though they had signed on 
for six months.. Shanghai Chinese were 
saken on instead; they are usually less 
sopiisticated than. the Hongkong nen. 


However, those dismissed came aboard the- 


ship to appeal to the Shanghai men who had 
sakan their berths. A fight. with the ship’s 
officers ensued, The officers used revolvers, 
and killed one Chinese and wounded several. 
The ship slipped away while the ‘Chinese 
Seameu’s Union was agitating ovér the affair. 
Here we seea Dutch ship taking on a 
‘Serman crew as being cheaper than a Dutch 
‘one; then taking Hongkong Chinese in the 
aope that they would . be preferable to -the 
‘sermans either in cheapness or in docility ; 
vhem dismissing: the Hongkong hands and 
zak ng Shanghai menas being more docile 
stil, and probably cheaper. The Hongkong 
men were Union members ; it appeared from 
she reports than those engaged at. Shanghai 
were nob. : 
Thus we see on the one hand the influ- 
anca of the West pulling the Chinese seafarer 
soward higher rates at a great pace, and at 
she same time we see thatthe rise will be 
kert in check for long years to come by the 
2or.petition of the millions of Chinese who 
are working for one-fourth of the seafarer’s 
~anuneration, or less. The same competition 
. will check the spirit of self-assertion also, 
We may conclude, therefore, that for the 
next half-century or so there will be an 
- abundant supply of Chinese ready to bid for 
sane Western -seafarers’ berths and to offer 
sheaper and more docile service. So it seems 
quite possible that almost all ocean shipping 
wil! be. conducted before long by Asiatic 
2revs. : ; 


ing questions arise.’ If Asiatics are found 


ao serviceable in shipping, will not their 


They “went. 


In view of this possibility many interest-- 
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services be demanded—and in time effecti- 
vely demanded—for other industries even in 
the most exclusionist lands? Can exelusi- 
onism and exploitation of the Oriental and 
tropical peoples continue side by side? If. 
not, which is destined to give way ?” 
Farther, we should’ question ourselyes 


‘about the tendency for a dominating people, 


after leaving the manual toil to others, to 
shift-to others’ shoulders also the. burden of 
directing the toilers. We see this tendency 
among the heirs of the rich, Ona national 
scale the most striking instance, perhaps, 
was that of the Manchus, who were spoon- 
fed by the Chinese until they became utterly 


_eneryated. Will the rich and powerful West 


become likewise dependent onthe humble 
toiler races? In this: connection consider 
also whether the class struggle is not even a 
greater menace tothe Western world than 
the national hostility that. produced the 
great war. Andis it not possible that the 
Hast, clinging conservatively to the spirit of 
the old communism of the clan and the guild, © 
may escape the worst phases’ of the class’ 
struggle and so hasten the time of entering 
into the heritage of the meek ? It is interest- 
ing-to learn that a committee of three 
Chinese and three foreigners:sat fora week 


in Shanghai recently to consider the possi- 


bility of developing Chinese industry on lines 
more co-operative and with less-of strife 
than in the West, * ya : 

There are great possibilities. Miss 
Agatha Harrison, an English industrial wel- 
fare worker, who has been working and - 
studying around the factories of China. for 
three years, remarksd a few days ago with 


_great emphasis—Anything may bappen.”: 


_ One is tempted to -liken the prospects of 
the dominating Euro-American race to those 
of Kome.and to-conclude that this race will 
run a similar course—through domination to 
internal strife and parasitic decay. But such 
a.prediction would be foolhardy. For has 
not the aggressive West been largely leavened 
by the spirit of the Orient through Chris- 
tianity—as Rome at her zenith was not? And 
have not many of the most thoughtful “been 
seeking a world-wide harmony—Tolstoy, 
Romain Kolland and Rudolf Eucken. aniong 
‘the Jeaders in the West—abindranath 
Tagore, Baha Ullah and many.others in the 
East ? And to-day the world has Russia—a 
mighty link-between Hast and West. Jane 
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Addams (in her book “Peace and Brezd’ ) 

- and Dr. - Nansen (in “Russia and Peace” ) 

put great hopes in the Russian people. - 

; This, however, one can say. with some 
assurance—that the present conditions of 


THE. PROBLEM 


A PROPHECY, 


generation ago, Charles H. Pearson, 
A a man of profound learning, hard cose 

thinking, clear vision, imperialistic etti- 
tude and narrow sympathies, published “A 
Forecast” on “National Life and Character” 
which created a stir at the time. A long 
discussion on the. “Unchangeable Limits of 
. Higher Races” led him to the conclusion 
that :— : 


“The day will come, and perhaps is not far 
distant, when the European observer will “ook 
round to see the globe girdled with a contintous 
zone of the black and yellow races no longer too 
weak for aggression or under tutelage, but inde- 
pendent or practically so, in government,-mono- 
polising the trade of their own regions and cir- 
cumscribing the industry of the. European ; when 
Chinamen and the nations of Hindostar, the 
states of Central and South America, by shat 
time predominantly (Red) Indian, and it may be 
African nations of the Congo and the Zamesi, 
under a dominant caste of foreign rulers, are 
representéd by fleets in the European seas, -irvit- 
ed to international conferences, and welcomed 
as allies in the quarrels of the civilised word... 
wee We were struggling among ourselves for 
supremacy in a world which we thought o2 as 
destined to belong to the Aryan races and to the 
Christian faith; to the letters and arts and 
charm of social manners which we have inherit- 
ed from the best times of the-past. We shall 
wake to find ourselves elbowed and hustled, and 
perhaps even thrust aside by peoples whom we 
looked down upon as servile, and thought cf as 
bound always to minister to our needs. The 
solitary consolation will be, that the changes 
have been inevitable...........:64. yet in some cf us 
the feeling of caste is so strong that we are not 
sorry to think we shall have passed away before 
that day arrives.’ : 


69}—5 


-sentiments, 
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inter-racial intercourse, which “"Vestern people 
generally regard as settled aad permanent, 
are destined to undergo great and far-reach- 
ing changes before many yeare pas3. 


OF THE BLACKS 


In the same strain runs the fine]-outcome 
of Pearson’s reasoning, that es 


“it is now more than provable that our 
science, our civilisation, our zreat. and real 
advance in tlfe practice of governmens are only 
bringing ug nearer to the “day when the lower 
races will predominate in the world, when the 


‘higher races will lose ‘their neblest elements, 


when we shall ask nothing from the day bnt to 
live, nor from the future “but that we may not 
deteriorate.” 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


That day does not yet seem to have 
arrived but all over the world, the so-called 
“lower races” are striving upwarés to come 
to their own.. A psychologicel transforma- 
tion has helped a buoyant. self-confidence 
which wants only a further intensification 
of the powers of organisation, to revolutionise 
the. relations of West to Hast. Egypt, 
Turkey, Mesopotamia, Persia, India and 
China, and Korea aflame with new ideas and 
now denote problems which 
threaten to strain the resources of diplomacy 
and statesmanship to the break ng point, 
In the heart of every European cointry, the 
“gnderman” ‘the submerged tenth’ or rather 
the submerged nine-tenths, th2 toiling 
peasant and labourer, have declared war on 
bourgeoisie capitalism with all its nilitaristic 
and imperialistic paraphernalia, The signal 
conjuncture of exciting circcmstence por- 
tends a crisis of unprecedented magnitude, 
But perhaps the fiercest .strugzle is destined 
to be waged in a quarter where even the 
present generation least expects it, Few of 
us realised the significance o- the fraternal 
messages, which the Negro leaders speaking 


-in the name of 400 millions of Megroes or 
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Blacks, as they prefer to call themselves, 
(lashed to India and elsewhere. 


Necro Cunture. - 


It is not generally known but scientific 
research, struggling desperately against deep- 

’ seated irrational prejudice and arrogance, 
has now established, beyond all possibility 
of doubf, that the Negro’ isentitled -to boast 
of an ancient and in many respe2ts, a glori- 
ots civilisation, In Africa, as in every other 
continent, barbarism, sheltered behind moun- 
tains. and deserts, was rampant in certain 
tracts but the plains and’ the coastlands 


were the seat of material prosperity and _ 


moral progress, _ 

,. Ratzel, author of “History of Mankind,” 
lavs down. that “among all the great groups 
of the ‘natural’ races, the Negroes are the 
beat and keenest tillers of the ground,” 

Forday says— 


“T seem convinced by certain arguments 


that seem to prove to my satisfaction that, we: 


are indebted to the Negro for the very Keystone 
of sur modern civilisation and that we owe him 
the discovery of iron.” ° 


Speaking of the Negro’s commercial apti- 
tude Lenz remarks that “our. sharpest 
Ecropean merchants, even Jews and Arme- 
niens, can learn .much of ‘the cunning and: 
trade of the Negroes.” Negro industry was 
organised in a corporate village’ system 

. wkich for certain features, stands by itself, 
A Belgian observer of the lower Congo is 
quoted by: Anglo-Saxon writers to have 
remarked that “the native villages. are often 
situated in groups, Their activities ‘are 
- baged upon reciprocality, and they are to a 
certain extent the complements of one an- 
othér, Each group has its more or less 
strongly defined specialty. One carries on 
fishing, another produces palm wine, a third 
devotes itself to trade and is broker for the 
others, supplying the community with all 
products from outside ; another has reserved 
to itself work in iron and copper, making 
weapons for war and hunting, various 
ntensils etc. - None may, however,-pass be- 
yond the sphere of its own specialty without 
exposing itself to. the risk.of being universal- 
ly prescribed.” The African village organi- 
sation was presided over by a headman 


while each joint family had a similar head, | 


The latter, assisted by the ladies, looked to 
the observance of the traditional customs 


’ be proud. 


- terra cotta heads” 
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and laws and was held responsible for the 
conduct of his wards. He decided ordinary. 
cases, leaving the more important ones to 
-the village headman who also discharged 
the functions of the village captain. Groups . 
of village systems constituted tribal organi- 
sations which flourished: under various forms 
of government ranging from downright 
despotism to almost republican monarchy. 
Tribes coalesced into something like federal 
states some of which were governed on 
principles of direct democracy, Speaking 
of the Basuto National Assembly Lord Bryce 
remarks, “The resemblance to the primary 
assemblies of the early peoples of Hurope 
is close enough to add another to the argu- | 
ments which discredit the theory that there 
is any such thing as an Aryan type of 
institutions.” ‘In religion, fetish which over- 
powers even the white settler’s mind. to-day, 


_bas always held the African in its grip but 


the idea of God or rather an Over-God is 


‘according to the by-no-means partial Christi- 


an Missionary testimony, - familiar to every 
one. Livingstone, like other. travellers,. 
was -stuck with “true African diginity” and 
went on to speak of “a deliberateness, a 
majesty, a dignity, a devoted earnestness 
in the- manner of its doing, which brings to 
light with every gesture, with every fold of 


-clothing, the deep significance and essential 


import of every single action,” of Ilifian men - 
and. women. ‘In art, the Negro: genius 
achieved triumphs of which any people may 
Leaving aside the question of 
Negro influence on Egyptian and North’ 
African arb and thence over the world, 
the terra cotta’ pieces in West Africa have 
been described ‘as “remains of another an-- 
cient and fine type of art...... elcquent of a 
symmetry, a vitality, a delicacy of form, and 
practically a reminiscence of the ancient, 
Greeks,” The bronze head is reckoned “a . 


-head of marvellous beauty, wonderfully -cast 


euias almost equal in beauty and, at least, no 
less noble in form, and as ancient as the 
Indeed, there are those 
who think that for art and sculpture, 
ancient Europe was indebted to the Negro, 
Some of the African tribes had written 
languages while all gould show a rich oral 
bardic tradition, folk-lore and proyerbs, 

On this civilisation, the degraded position 
of woman formed the darkest blot. She was . 
not slave; nor did she fail to exercise the 
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highest influence in public and private life 
alike bué marriage was everywhere by sale. 
The idéa and sentiments of dignity of man as 
man was lowered and as by a law of nature, 
‘the, whole people found itself lowered in the 
estimation of mankind. All the same it is 
difficult to withhold one’s:meed of admira- 
tion from the light that shone forth in the 
so-called “Dark Continent.” Abroad, the 
African has always distinguished himself in 
all walks of human activity. ‘Terence, Au- 
tar, Dumas in literature ; Bridgewater, Tan- 
ner, Gomez in music ; Geoffroy, Latino and 
Amo in science ; Diaz, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
‘turé, Hannivalov in statesmanship ; -Benoit, 
Benedict and Crowther in religion are but 
a few of the hundreds of Negro contribu- 
tors to warld progress. In Indian Deccan 
history, the Africans played a memorable 
part. When Indian history comes to be writ- 
ten from. the’scientific point of view, the 
Abyssinian Malik Ambar will rank as the 
foremost of the builders of. the Matatha na- 
tion. ; 


Tue Stave TRADE. 


Such a people’ with such a civilisation 
seemed destined to a glorious role in history 
but superior force and intelligence, joined to 
selfishness cupidity and inhumanity, blasted 
their genius and ruined them for centuries.* 

_ After the fateful geographical discoveries, 
of the 15th century, the Portuguese initiated, 
the Dutch enlarged and the English ‘carried’ 
* to ‘its culmination,” the practice of forcibly 


capturing and exporting for sale, African men, . 


women and children. It has been estimated 
-that from the 16th to the’ 19th centuries, 
15,000,000 Negroes were poured into Ame- 
rica. On an average, the importation of one 
slave meant the death of five othersin raids 
. or on the high seas. Nearly 90,00),000 Ne- 
groes ivere thus done to death or reduced to 
@ living death. : 
“Tivingstone gives somewhere a _ grapic 
description of the devastations wrought-by slave 
hunts, the people were lying about slain, the 
dwellings were demolished; in the. fields, how- 
ever, the grain was ripening and there was none 
to harvestit.” | 


* The. best, short and authoritative account 
of Negro history and civilisation is to be found 
in Dubois’s Negro and other works. 


aol 


‘The horrors of the “middle passage” across 
the Atlintic baffle description. 

“The Negroes were chained to each other 
hand anc. foot, and stowed.so cose that they 
were not allowed above a foot und a Half for 
each in kreadth. Thus crammed together like 
herrings in a barrel, they contracted putrid and 
fatal discrders, so that they who came to inspect 
tbem in a morning had occasionall to ‘pick dead 
slaves outof their rows, and to unchain their 
carcases from the bodies of their wzetclied fellow- 
‘sufferers to whom they had been festened.”: 


From another contemporary account we 
learn that, 


“The slaves could not turn round, were 
wedged immovably, in fact, and shained to the 
deck by -the neck and legs...... .....n06 infre- 
quently svould go mad before dying of suffoca- 
WOM cess sev ess in their frenzy some killed others 
in the hcpes of procuring more room to breathe 
Senunaanes men strangled those next to them, and 
women drove. nails into each other's brains.” 

On the other side, the Mohammedans car- 
ried on similar slave hunts, ‘with similar re- 
sults. They were responsible for the expa- 
triation, ending in the death or slavery, of 
another 90,000,000 blacks. To the loss of 
1,80,000,000 souls by capture, add the destruc- 
tion of property, industry and commerce, 
the universal desolation of family life, the 


-universel woe and depression all over the 


civilised Negroland and it is easy to under- 
stand tke collapse of Negro culture. It may 
be remarked that all the slaves weré convert- 
ed at least nominally, to Christianity or 
Islam, 


> 


Tue ABOLITION Ov SLAv sry.” 


If slavery was abolished in the 19th cen- 
tury, it was due only partially to philanthro- 
py. its unsuitability to modern mechanic 
industrialism, its inevitable tendency to de- 
grade free human labour and the resulting 
revolt of assertive labour against it-and last - 
but not least, the constant menaze of actual 
and potential servile insutrection, contribut- 
ed powerfully to the success of the anti-sla- 
very ‘campaign. 

‘Tue Nzcro rw Lavin Amarica, 

Long before the abolition of slavery, 
however, the Negro in’ Central and South 
America had been admitted to ntermarriage 
with the native Indian who, in ‘ais turn, had 
begun to assimilate the Portuguzse and Span- 
ish colonists; The free interm xture of the 
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tkree stocks has automatically solved the 
race problem and produced a new race 


whica, after generations of chaotic interne- | 


cine warfare, is emerging into peaceful pros- 
perity and contribating its quota to world 
culture. 


Tur Niaro In tHE Wks Ixvries, 


Ti the West Indies, the Negro slaves had 
t wage a series of desperate armed conflicts 
to-emancipate themselves from bondage, and 
toe win civil rights and to found the free 
Negio State of Hayti. 


Tax Nearo in tae Unrrep Srares. 


Cutnumbered by ten to one, the Negro, 
in.the United States, even after the abolition 
o' southern slavery in 1863, finds himself 
confronted with a hard lot. Defeated in 
tlhe Civil War, the southern states enacted 
the abominable “Black Code”, which under 
transparent legal fictions, aimed at the re- 
enslavement of the Negro. White armed 
bands called Ku Klun Klans raided, robbed, 
‘raped and tortured Negroes and their white 
s>mpathisers with impunity. The energetic 
interference of the North extinguished the 
terrorism and the attempt at re-enslavement 
but the South. effectually réduced to a dead 
lette> the Fourteenth Amendment. .to the 
Constitution which aimed at the enfranchise- 
-ment of the Negro, The rise of the Negro 
in wealth and education, his progress in all 
walks of life, his protest against injury and 
insulf, - his local, school, ecclesiastical and 
railway segregation, and his political serf- 
dim have intensified colour feeling to an 
a most anthinkable bitterness. One of the 
greatest of American Presidents, the late 
Tkecdore Roosevelt, invited to dinner, an 
extremely moderate Negro leader and superb 
educationist Booker T. Washington, who had 
a.. Government request, travelled hundreds 
o* miles, fo discuss urgent affairs. at the 
Capizal. A violent -outery arose against the 
Fres:dert, “Now”. 
“that Roosevelt has eaten with - that nigger 
Wasaington, we shall have to kill a thousand 
niggers to get them back to their places.” 
“Tt is an out and out damnable outrage” said 
Senator Carmack. “The invitation” remark- 
ed Judge William E. Ene, “is a blow aimed 
not only at the South, but at the whole 
white race, and should be resented and the 
Fresidert should be regarded and treated on 


_ social boycott of Roosevelt. 


said Senator Tillman, 
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the same plane with ‘Negroes.’ Bishop 
Kelly kutst forth, “The recreant son ofa 
Southern mother, who can hobnob with the 
Kaiser’s brother and sit cheek by jowl with 
an Alabama Negro.” “The example of 


-president or potentate cannot change our 


views. If some coarse-fibred men cannot 
understand them, it is not the concern of the 
Southern people” so wrote the Commercial — 
Appeal. The News preached a complete 
The President’s 

appointment of a coloured man Dr. Crum as 
collector of the port of Charleston, roused a 
furious tempest while another coloured 
appoirtse Mrs. Cox. was brutally expelled 
from her office and town, Indianola. Roosevelt 


declined to annul the appointment, The 
South almost threatened a_ revolt. Major 
M. C. House, commanding the First - 


Squardon of Arkansas Cavalry wired to the | 
State Governor “Subject to your Order, 
I tender my services with one hundred - 
and fty cavalry to the good people of 
Indianola for theit protection against Negro 
domination.” “Messages are hourly coming 
in from all parts of the surrounding country 
offeririg assistance, arms, money, and men if 
they are needed” so ran the Press telegrams, 
Senator. Tillman remarked, “There might be 
no alternative for the Southern people but 


. to kill Negroes to prevent them from holding- 


office. There are still ropes and guns in the . 
south.” _Not to be ‘surpassed, Governor 
James KE, Vardaman declared that “anything 
that causes the Negro to aspire above the 
plough handle, the cook pot, in a word, the 
functions of a servant, will be the worst 
thing on earth for the Negro.” “No matter 
how worthy certain members of the African 
race may be in character and capacity, yet 
tkey are unacceptable as officers to the white 
people of the Southern States” wrote the 
Atlanta Journal, The Atlanta News spoke 
with ecual candour; “The News has re- 
peatedl7 stated its reasons for objecting’ to 
the appointment of Negroes to Federal 
office ; it gives the Negro a hope that he 
shall continue asa political factor.” “If we 


_ were free” thundered .a Southern orator on 


another occasion, “instead of having negro 
suffrage, we would have negro slavery.” 
“My deliberate opinion of the Negro” says 
the Raverend Thomas Dixon ‘is .that he is 
not worth hell-room, If I were the devil, I 
would not let him in hell.” : 
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PENAL SERVITUDE, 


In such anatmosphere, the Negro need 
not expect much justice from a white jury, 
judge and jailor. Seritenced ta heavy terms of 
penal servitude for trivial offences, the blacks 
are often made to work, in chains like slaves 
and cruelly maltreated. “A mother” writes an 
American, “half white, with her daughter 
lighter still, about 15 years old, came to me 
one day to inquire if any redress could be 
had against the convict’ authorities for the 
inhuman treatment of the girl while serv- 
ing a year’s sentence in the stockade for 
some trivial offence. She had been whipped 
unmercifully, as scars on her shoulders and 
upper back plainly showed, and I was after- 
wards told by the physician to whom I sent 


her for treatment that she had a running. 


sore on her hip, caused by a cut made by a 
strap in the hands of the ‘whipping boss.’ 
The ‘whipping boss’... ..... is a legal function- 
ary and an invariable and much overworked 
adjunct to every convict settlement. This 
child...... frail...... was ab the time I saw her, 
shortly after her release, four months preg- 
nant by one of the guards ; which one she 
did not know. The mother’s grief was 
pitiful. There was nothing to be done,” 
Those who somehow contrived to escape 
from the chain-gang were pursued ‘and often 
fearfully mangled, by blood-hounds trained 
for the purpose with taste of live Negro 
blood. ° : 


Lyncuina. 


But the mob only too often forestalls 
the court and the prison, Open, avowed, 


deliberate lynching—torturing, burning, 
or shooting—of Negro men and women 
forms .a dark chapter -in American 


history. .A Negro exchanging shots with a 
‘white man, killed him and then fled to the 
country with his wife. Both were captured 
and writes-an eye witness “tied to trees, and 
while the funeral pyres were being prepared 
they were forced to suffer the most fiendish 
tortures, The blacks were forced to hold 
out their hands while one finger at a time 
was chopped off. The fingers were distributed. 
as souvenirs. The ears of the murderers, 
were cut off. Holhert (the man) was severely 
beaten, his skull was fractured, and one of 
his eyes, knocked out with a stick, hung by 
a Shred from the socket............... The most 
excruciating form of punishment consisted in 
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tlie use of a large corkscrew in tke hands of 
thé mob’ This instrument was bored into the 
flesh of the man and the woman, in the arms, 
legs and body and pulled out, the spiral 


‘ tearing out big pieces of raw, quivering flesh 


every time it was withdrawn, After these 
tortures, the mutilated bodies were. burned.’ 
The blessed twentieth century has witnessed 
on an averaze 150 cases of lynch ng a year, 
Some of them are too heinous to be related. 
But the following headlines from newspapers 
in 1919 wil: illustrate the point :— 
“Coloursc woman beaten by California Mob” 
“Coloured -eoldier shot to death by Arkansas 
Mob.” “Charred body of a colourec man found 
in Church debris.” “Fifth Lynching in 
Arkansas.’ “Sheriff takes man’s heart home 
as a souvenir—Body tied to an automobile 
and dragged through the principal streets.” 
“Whips co.oured woman for asking about 
1, 50, dollars. Mississippi Mob‘called out hus- 
band, wh-pped wife.” “Yazoo City Man 
whipped ‘by Mob” .‘ A: Brutal Assault on an 


‘Aged Minister.” “Negro killed im hospital. 


Killed while confined to bed br wounds”. 
“Former co.oured soldier lynched for having 
white sweet-heart. Leading citizers are silent 
on disgraceful affair,” Georjia Mob cakes Negro 
from Sherif and riddles body with bullets.” 
“White Postmaster’ ran amuck at Liberty, 
beating race (Negro) woman into state of 
insensibility. ‘Dayton merchant beat Race - 
woman with ax-handle because she desired to 
exchange shoes” “Disguised as Dark Man 
to lash another man”, ; 

Once ir Mississippi, a- mob wantonly . 
raided a Negro religious meeting and killed 
30 persons, including the pastor, his wife, his 
12 year old daughter and his other 3 year 
old child At Brookside Alahama, three 
whites shot down.an innocent Nezro just for 
the sake cf fun, Once a Negro woman, in 
an advanced stage of pregnancy, was lynched 
hanged downwards and disembowalled, the - 
child dropred out and was mangled under 
the feet o= she mob, 


American OPINION, 


Saner American opinion severely cone 
demns this barbarism but there are not 
wanting those who openly defend and advo- 
cate such a course of action. ‘To quote 
Senator Til:man once more, 
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“#°We have killed and lynched niggers and 
will kill and lynch others; we have burnt 


niggers at the stake and will burn’ others ; a. 


nigger has no right’ to live anyhow, unless a 
white nian wants him. to live. If you don’t like 
it,-you can lump it.” : : 


‘On another occasion, he spoke at a-North- 


mzss-meeting as follows : -- 

“T see you are learning how to kill and burn 
niggers. That's right, let the good work go on, 
keep it up, you are getting some sense.” - 

The coroner’s jury, sitting on the lynched 
wretches, generally return the verdict “the 
party or parties came to their, death at the 
hands of persons _ unknown.” Sometimes, 


however, they go a step further and declare” 


’ “that the deceased came to his death by 
. awinging in the air or,” _ ‘by taking” too 
gréat a bite’ of hemp fone’ or “We do nat 
Enow who killed the’ deceased, but we con- 
’ gratulate thé parties on their work.” or “The 
men who participated in the burning were 
among the best citizens of the country, and 
nothing but a desire to protect those who are 
nearest and dearest to them would move them 
to undertake such measures,” . 


NeEeRo Tarrant Ye 


Behind a large. section of American opi- 
nion lies the conviction that the Negro is 
aseentially a ferocious trecherous brute, al- 
ways ready to jump-on white woman and 
requiring exemplary severity ‘to be kept in 
restraint. The Columbia University ‘Re- 
search into the conditions of the Negro Race 
in Southern Towns” styled “Social and Mental 
Traits of the Negro”, to name'bub one 
of the psuedo-scientific productions that 
are flooding the market, seeks to support this 
view. It must be admitted that the practical 
obliteration: of Negro- family-life during 
four centuries of slayery accompanied by-a 
wanton violation of Negro female ‘chastity, 
has lowered the standard of Negro morality 
but the fact has been exaggerated beyond 
all proportion, Of the 75 Negroes lynthed 
in 1918, only 19 were even charged with 
“assault on women” and there is no reason 
to suppose that, if fairly tried, every one of 
them would have been found guilty. On his 
death-bed. a mob-leader, who had lynched 
a Wegro for outraging, and killing his wife, 
confessed that he had himself killed her, 
Negro writers indignantly deny the charge 
of unusual immorality and points to the exis- 


time for cringing -is over. 
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tence of six millions of mulattoes or mixed 
people not one of whom can claim an African 
father. All the same, Negro’ leaders are 
doing their utmost to reconstruct family life, 
to svread education and higher notions’ of 
conduet among their compatriots, 


Tue Youno Necro Parry, 


This does not mean that they do not bit- 
terly resent social indignity, political serfdom 
and lynch-law, The recent war in which. 
they distinguished themselves heroically on 
the French battle-fields and in the course of 
which they heard their President Dr, Wood- 
row Wilson talk of universal liberty, demo- 
cracy and self-determination, fired their am- 
bition, They resolved that they would no 
longer bear wanton injury and insult,- The 
new consciousness brought them into con- 
flict with the dominant majority, resulting in 
race-riots throughout the south and even in 
the north notably at Washington and Chica- 
go in 1919, Hundreds of thousands of people 
took part on both sides, Hundreds were 
killed, thousands were wounded. Many atro- 
cious deeds were committed and many valor- 
ous feats performed. Quiet -was’ ultimately 
restored but the laya still burns under- 
ground. During the riots, the Negro Press 
adopted a stern attitude. ‘These outbreaks 
of the mob,” Wrote the - Call- 

“in Washington and Chicago have taught it 
one thing which it. will not soon forget, viz: 
that the Negro MEANS to beas merciless in 
repe_ling attacks upon him as the attackers. The 
NEW NEGRO, unlike the old-time Negro, ‘does 


-. not fear the face of clay; and the white man 


will learn in time that he hasin this new type 
of Negro a foeman worthy of his steel. The 
If we are driven to- 
defend our lives, our homes, our rights either by 
responsible or irresponsible mobs, let us do it 
MAN FASHION. Since it is appointed unto 
all men once to die, how better.can we die than 


- in defending our lives, our homes, our rights 


from the attacks of white men obsessed with the 
idea that this world was made for Caesar and . 
his (jueens.” 7 


. The Young Negro demands and acknow- 
ledgss New Leadership, assertive, even 
aggressive and holds the old leaders in 
contampt and detestation. The Crusader 
wrote in October 1919 :— 

“The old Negro and his . futile methods, 
must go. After fifty years of him and his me- 
thods, the Race still suffers from lynching, 


THE PROBLEM 


disfranchisement, Jim Crowism, segregation 
and a hundred other ills. This abject crawling 
and pleading have availed the Cause nothing. 
He has sold his life and his people for wapid 
promises tinged with traitor gold. His race is 
done. Let him go:” 

“The: New Negro now takes the helm....... 
(The Old Negro’s) “future is in the grave. 
. if the New Negro, imbibing the spirit of 
liberty, is willing to suffer martyrdom for the 
Cause, then certainly the very least that the 
Old Negro can do is to stay in the background 
for his remaining years of life or to die a natu- 
ral death without in his -death- -struggles 
attempting to hamper those who take new means 
to effect ends which: the old leaders throughout 
fifty years were not able to effect...... 


The Negro leaders who, after the riots, 
sought to’ placate the while men came in 
for scathing denunciation. Said the Fort 
Worth Hornet :— 


“Most of these miserable hypocrites throw 
around them’ an orphan home cloak; or a 
church cloak or a purposed industrial Negro 
school cloak, where girls are to be taught cook- 
ing and the boys farming.” 


The Newport News Star came out with. 
a still stronger editorial, 


“Any Negro who says: that he is satisfied to 
be let alone with his broken political power, his 
miserable Jim Crow restrictions, his un-American 
segregation, his pinched and - emasculated 
democracy and his blood-curdling inquisition 
of lynching, simply lies. He lies basely. He 
knows hitnself he lies, and the white man knows 
he lies. He does not fool anybody. He dis- 
gusts his friends, and earns only the contempt 
of those whose favour he seeks to win. He 
assumes this contemptible attitude, not because 
he is feeble-minded, however, but because he 
has a white liner. Heis an arrant coward and 
a traitor besides.” 


In hundreds of poems, the same doctrine’ 
is hammered. Thus sings a young 
Negro:— 

“This must ‘not ben the time is past, | 

When black men; laggard sons of Ham, 

Shall timely bow and weakly cringe, 

In servile manner, full of shame. 

Be men, not cowawds and demand your rights 

Your toil enriched their southern land ; 

Your anguish has made sweet the sugar corn, 

And drops of blood from the cruel master’s 

whi 

Have caused the white cotton to burst forth 

> in mute protest. 


OF THE BLACKS 


ae 
wet 
an 


Demand what is right, 

Not a ~veak suppliant demand ; : 
But en eye for an eye, and -a soul for a soul, 
Strike back, black man, strike ! 


Suck a spirit, led by intrepid youth, 
matchea against intense. pride of race 
superiority forebodesa storm. Indeed, the 
atmosphere is charged with electricity and 
the storm might break any moment. Debate 
and riot may fill the land. 


In the near future, the Negro promises 
to impreve his character and to master full 
self-respect when ‘he is likely to extort full 
rights of citizenship. There the matter 
may rest until in the far distant future, 
blacks and whites alike will; under climatic 
influences. become red and be merged into 
one homogeneous community. 


it isa measure of Negro self realization 
that no one. now thinks of another drastic 
solution than was once advocated by whites 
and even by some blacks. A few decades 
ago, they discussed varions schemes of 


_expatriating the entire body of Negroes 


from the United States to Africa. But to- 
day the Negro means to stay in America and 
nobody Care send him away, 


Tue Necro In AFRICA, 


Yet while busy with his own problems, 
the Negrc inthe United States is thinking 
seriously of the future of his compatriots in 
his native homeland, the whole of which, 


with slight exceptions, is now parcelled 


among Bzitain, France, Belgium, Italy, Spain 
and -Portugal. Instinctively and consciously 
he realices that his future is bound up with 
that of the African race in Africa, The 
month of August 1919 saw the celebration 


‘of the tercentenary’ of the importation of 


the Negrc to America, When the King of 
the Belgians visited Boston the same year, 
he was thus welcomed by the Negro paper 
the Guard an :— 

“The king of Belgium is coming to Boston. 
While he is here every coloured American 
ought to wear mourning, to remind his Majesty 
of fhe treatment of our brothers in the Congo, 
It should be-recalled that the cruelty of Belgium 
excelled all sther and remained so until an awful 
‘God turnel peace into confusion and the bloody 
Germany -nastered her great army and moved 
toward Belgium,.....u..0 


“King Albert and his cruel subjects foll 
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victims to Germany and remained so until the 
American black men stayed the hand and broke 
Germany’s Military arm..:......The king onght 
to know better than any one else the words of 
the prophet, vengeance is mine and I will 
repay.” : 


In Africa, the ruthless Imperialist capi- 


talistic exploiter has imposed ‘forced’ labour 
on large sections of the native race. Thanks 
to the vitality of the Africans, however, the 
system does not work altogether satisfac- 
torily and-it is now sought peacefully to 
exploit Negro labour while leaving Negro 
family and clan organisation, custom and 
law intact. .At the same time, efforts are 
made to shield the Negro from education 
and modern ideas. Of course he has no 


rights, civil or political and is occasionally 


taught a “lesson.” Pseudo-scientific writers 
justify the system on the ground that the 
Negro is inherently incapable of shouldering 
the duties of high civilisation and citizenship. 
But the Negro himself has latterly. begun 
to refuse assent to the dogma that hard 
‘labour, misery, poverty, ‘ignorance and 


contempt are to. be his.lot in his own fertile, . 


rich native land. 


Aided by philanthropic missionary effort, 


he is educating and organising his people. 
Aware of the heavy odds against him, he is 
thinking of a Pan-African union, of an 
‘alliance with the colonred people all over the 
world, of a. federation of poor workmen all 
cver the world, to overthrow the yoke of 
capitalistic imperialism. He finds some 
consolation in the fact that vast tracts in the 
African hinterland are, and owing to climatic 
conditions, will always remain, 
to European habitation. There he may 
consolidate his strength. Thence as. 
headquarters, he may knit the 
population of the coast-lands into a firm 
union and win the moral sympathies, if not 
the material support, of. the Asiatic and 
South American coloured: races, Thus 


: 


unsuited © 


his. 
Negro - 


“Story of the Negro ; 
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united and vantaged, he may sound the 
bugle of liberation. As yet, the Negro is 
only thinking but that is the first and most 
essential step in all movement. It is almost 
inevitable that he will some day wage a 
desperate struggle against European domi- 
nation, tinless of course, the Huropean recog- 
nises his claims and extends to him the 
right hand of fellowship. But the possi- 


‘bility of conflict is there.. No one relishes 


it. Thoughtful Negroes themselves want, if 
possible, to obviate it, Says a Negro writer: 


“Jn order for this coloured world to come into 
its heritage, must the earth again be drenched 
in the blood of fighting, snarling human beasts’ 
or will Reason and Goodwill prevail? That 
such may be true, the character.of the Negro 
is the best and greatest hope ; for in its normal 


‘condition it is at gnce the strongest and: the 


gentlest of the races of men.” 
ConcLusion. 


But to-day the race is not in its normal 
condition. and mood. As it grows into self- 
consciousness on either side’ of the Atlantic, 
it shows a resentful, fighting attitude. 
Those who are in a position to know tell-us 
that the hundreds of Negro students in the 
western universities, the future leaders of 


their people, are burning with indignation 
.at the wrongs thay have suffered’ so far. 


Who knows that the future may witnessa. 
convulsion before which the recent war will 
pale into insignificance ?* 


BENI PRASAD, 


*.This article is based chiefly cn Du Boise's 
Negro ; Morel’s Black Man’s Burden ; Mecklin’s 
Democracy and Race Fricton, Sinclair's After- 
math of Slavery ; Kerlin’s Voice of the Negro; 
Morel’s Africa and the Peace of Europe, Booker 
T. Washington’s Futuie of the Negro ; and the 

Livingstone’s Missionary 
Travels ; Dowd’s Negro Races. : 
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U& party, which had visited Western 
Tibet in 1922, was now scattered. 
The leader of the party, Prof. 
Kashyap, was ona second visit to the For- 
biddea Land by a new route. So | wasalone 
when | left Calcutta for Siam via Singapore 
(July 1923). It was partly in the role ofa 
pilgrim to Buddhist countries and partly 
with the object of studying currency condi- 
tions in the countries of Indo China that I 
set out on this trip. 


a thriving colony and are the descendants of 
the early settlers from Arabia who converted 
the Hindu and the Buddhist population of 
the Malay Peninsula to Islam. Chulia mer- 
chants from the Madras Presidency are the 
most successful among the Indian business 
men, 

Singapore is in the throes of an acute 
industrial depression, It prospered exceed- 
ingly well during the rubber boom which 
lasted up to 1920. The slump in rubber has 





Robinson Road, Singapore 


We reached Singapore after a voyage of 
twelve days from Calcutta. Singapore isa 
cosmopolitan city, though the Chinese ele- 
ment predominates here asin most of the 
bigger cities of Indo-China. In the streets 
one finds Malays, Chinese, Indians, Javanese, 
Japanese, Arabs and Europeans rubbing 
shoulders with one another. Of these diverse 
elements the Chinese have prospered most 
and the Malays the least. The Malay in 
his own native land is merely ‘a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water’, The Arabs form 
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hit Singapore very badly. The project of a 
naval base at Singapore had aroused great 
hopes in business circles. The abandonment _ 
of the scheme must have eaused a keen 
disappointment. 

As regards currency and exchange it will. 
suffice here to say that the straits dollar has 
been successfully maintained at its pre-war 
parity with sterling. 

Many of the Chinese merchants are very 
well-to-de. Their lovely villas on the sea- 
side at Katong make the place the most 





Siamese Girl of Rank 
(Wearing Silk Dhoti) 


beautiful locality in the island. Indian 
gentlemen have recently started a club of 
their own—the Indian Association~on up- 
to-date lines. 

Once a week on Thursdays, the Bangkok 
Express leaves Penang for Siam; so that [ 
had to leave Singapore on Tuesday evening 
in order to catch that train at Penang, 
Those who wish to reach Siam by the shortest 
route need not come ag far as Singapore, 
They should get down at Penang. 

As Singapore is an island, we had to cross 
the strait of Johore in a steam launch in 
order to get into the F. M.S. train (F. M. 8. 
is an abbreviation for the Federated Malay 
States). A bridge over the Strait is under 
construction so that very soon there will be 
direct train service between Singapore and 
Penang. 

In the morning we found ourselves at 
Kuala Lampur—the headquarters of the 
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Federated Malay States. It is a fine city 
and one finds here more merchants from 
Upper India than at Singapore. The 
‘traveller’s palm, the leaves of which spread 
out like the outstretched plumage of a pea- 
cock, is one of the sights of this place. ' 

After that the train passed through 
endless rubber plantations. Even the hill- 
tops were covered with rubber trees. The 
slump in rubber has had a blighting influence 
on the Malay Peninsula. I heard that the 
lot of the Indian coolies on these rubber 
plantations had become extremely miserable, 
They weze getting starvation wages and as 
there was no restriction on cooly immigration 
from India the situation was getting worse. 
Educated Indian opinion is decidedly in 
favour of stopping for the time being a further 
inflow of Indian labourers into the Malay 
Peninsula, 

Many tin mines could be seen from the 
train. I learnt that they were owned and 
worked by Chinese capitalists. At present 
the tin trade is also suffering from an acute 
depression, 

The next day about noon the south Siam 
Express brought us to Padang Besar—the 
Siamese frontier. The Siamese railway offi- 
cials took charge of the train from the F, M, 
S. railway staff, the passengers converted 
Malay money into Siamese currency at the 
station, then the Express steamed into 
Siamese territory. I may point out here that 
the Malay currency is exactly the same as 
that of the Straits Settlements. 

Secon the landscape changed and the’ 
rubber plantations gave place to a wild 
jungle scenery. Indeed until quite recently 
trains did not run at night on this line on 
account of the danger of colliding with wild 
elephants. Fine ‘stupas’ on cliffs of fantastic 
shape reminded us that we were in a Bud- 
dhist country, : 

The next morning the scene changed 
again, We passed through wide expanses 
of rice cultivation. Siamese rice is exported 
not only to the Malay Peninsula and Jaya, 
but, on account of its superior quality, is 
also demanded in Europe. At the railway 
stations the picturesque Siamese dress was 
an attractive novelty. A typical gentleman 
wears a dhoti (it is called phanom in Siamese) 
generally of coloured silk, tucked up 
so that from a distance it looks like 
a pair of breeches, white stockings, a coat 
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with a high collar and to crown all—a felt 
hat. Ladies also wear the phanom which from 
a distance makes them look like Marathi 
women. 

We passed by the popular sea-side resort 
Hua Hin with its extensive lawns and play- 
grounds. Here one gets a fine view of the 
China Sea, After some time appeared the 


ancient Nakon Patom (Nagar Pratham) and 
we could see from the train the celebrated 
temple which is said to be one of the biggest 
evening after 


pagodas of the world. In the 


Wat Benchama—Marble 


a journey of 36 hours from Penang—we 
reached Bangkok, the capital of Siam. 
Bangkok has been called ‘An Asiatic 
Venice’ on account of the numerous ‘Klongs’ 
or canals which intersect the city. But it 
ought to be called more properly the city of 
temples—for numerous pagodas of the most 
artistic design are its dominating feature, 
Daring the last 20 years Bangkok has be- 
come an . up-to-date city. Electric lights, 
electric tramcars, splendid boulevards, the 
like of which is to be seen nowhere in the 
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Fast, are recent innovations, all this has not 
fortunately taken away the peculiar charm 
of a truly Oriental atmosphere which is the 
characteristic of the Siamese capital, 

In the streets one finds Indians from 
almost every province including a large 
number of Pathans. A small group of Nam- 
dhari Sikhs from Gujranwala has prospered 
well in Siam. There is a fine Sikh Gurudwara 
and a pretty Vishnu temple at Bangkok which 
testify to the prosperity and zeal of local 
Indian communities, 





Temple Near new Palace 


Through the courtesy of Prince Bidya, 
who visited the Panjab in 1923, and the 
British Consul-General, I obtained ample 
material on the subject of the Siamese gold 
exchange standard. I can only state here 
that the Siamese currency system (which is 
based on the gold exchange standard) stood 
the test fairly well during the War as well 
as during the more trying post-war period. 

Guided by some courteous officials of 
Prince Bidya’s Department I visited the 
chief temples of Bangkok. These Buddhist 
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Wat Prakic—Stupas near the Old Palace 
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temples cover 1/5 of the total area of the city 
of Bangkok and they have large monasteries 
attached to them. They present a glittering 
appearance on account of the brilliantly 
coloured porcelain tiles and glass beads that 
cover their sloping roofs. The doors show 
fine inlay work in silver or ivory representing 
often scenes from the Ramayana. In the 
precincts of the Chakri Palace we saw the 
gorgeous temple of the Emerald Buddha 
which is the most precious image in the 
world, These Siamese ‘Wats’ (temples) are 
living things in the life of the people. At 
some period of his life every Siamese from 
the King downwards becomes a monk and 
lives inatemple monastery. These monas- 
teries are also centres of learning. Children 
recieve their primary education here. In 
the more important temples Pali is taught 
to more advanced classes. I might mention 
here the curious Sudakshina temple at 
Bangkok which is also called the Brahman 
temple. Here one can see images of Vishnu, 
Ganesha and other Indian deities, The 
priests of this temple are called Brahmans 
—though now they follow Buddhism. 

Thad also an opportunity of conversing 
with a learned monk—Chokun Rajwethi. 
His monastic cell was scrupulously clear and 
artistically adorned with fine images of the 
Buddha, He told me that about Asoka’s 
time two Indian monks Sonaka Thera and 
Uttara Thera had visited Siam, which was 
then known as Suvarna-Bhumi, and had 
converted the land to Buddhism, These 
pioneers were the disciples of Mowgli-Putta 
who was the preceptor of the Emperor Asoka. 
Contact with India, he said, existed even in 
Pre-Maurya times. This learned priest in- 
formed me that the Siamese had a mixture 
of Indian and Chinese blood in their veins. 
In Siam Hinayana Buddhism prevails and 
he told me that the Mahayana was but 
Brahmanism in disguise. I shall always 
remember his affectionate farewell. 

The Chulalongkorn University has been 
recently started, The Professors and lectur- 
ers are Siamese gentlemen who have received 
their training in Europe and America but 
they teach in the vernacular, Prince Sakal 
B. A. (Cantab.), who holds an important post 
in the ministry of the Interior, is temporarily 
teaching Public Finance in the Uuiversity. 
He told me that he did not find it very 
difficult to lecture on Finance in Siamese, 
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The commercial terms in the Siamese langu- 
age are Chinese - the literary terms are Pali 
or Sanskrit. Then the Prince talked of the 
financial condition of the country. More 
revenue was wanted to develop the country 
on modern lines. But they wanted on the 
other hand to reduce the burden of the land 
revenue. The Income Tax was not consider- 
ed to be practicable in a typical oriental 
country like Siam. The Northern Railway 
lines brought in handsome profits to the State. 





Buddhist Priests, Bangkok 


The Vajranava (3444) Library of Bangkok 
is quite a noteworthy place. Here one finds 
a fine collection of old Sanskrit inscriptions 
in the ancient Grantha script of South India. 
They have been collected from North Siam, 
A learned French scholar, Prof. Cocdes, is 
in charge of the institution. This gentleman 
is carrying on very valuable research work 
on the history of the ancient Khmer empire 
which spread the Hindu civilization over 
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New Palace with the late King’s Statue 


the whole of Indo-China and the Malay 
Peninsula. As the learned Professor told 
me this mighty empire was founded in the 
3rd century A.D. by immigrants from South- 
Eastern India. They were probably Pallavas 
as Pallava traditions have been discovered 
in Khmer (the central portion of Indo-China). 
Their inscriptions are all in the archaic 
Grantha script of South India. This mighty 
Brahmanic empire lasted a thousand years 
and then broke up before the persistent 
attacks of the Chinese. The Khmers were 
great builders too. Angkor Wat (in 
Cambodia), dedicated to Vishnu, is probably 
the greatest temple in the world, Prof. 
Cocdes told me that one of the most glorious 
chapters of the history of Greater India was 
yet to be written. This is the history of 
the forgotten Khmer empire. French scholars 
have begun this work. I hope Indian 
scholars would also co-operate in this task. 
Prof. Cocdes also told me that the Siamese 
Kingdom was founded on the ruins of the 
Khmer empire. The Siamese have inherited 
their Indian culture and Indian traditions 
from the Khmers of yore. It was at this 
library that I was introduced to Mlle. 
Karpelles who had recently been touring 
in India. She is a devoted admirer of our 
Siamese Flower Girl. poet—Rabindranath. 
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The Queen Mother 
(Mother of the present ruler of Siam) 


The cultural unity between India and 
Siam is very noticeable indeed. The Siamese 
alphabet is Indian; Indian themes are 
often found in their books, e. g. Prince 
Bidya, who is also a poet, has written a 
very popular book with the title of Nala 
Damayanti. The aristocracy have Indian 
names. , The King’s name is Maha Vajrayudh 
(wetaqTa14,4) Ram VI. Indra-Shakti Shachi 
(x*fa_ Wat) is the name of the Queen. The 
districts of Siam are Saurashtra, Maharashtra, 
Vishnulok, etc. These Indian names are 
however pronounced in a very peculiar way 
by the Siamese. An Indian feels quite at 
home in Siam and I spoke on this subject 
of cultural unity toan audience of Indian 


and Siamese gentlemen at the Vishnu Temple 
of Bangkok. 
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As regards the administration, the 
government is an absolute monarcky with a 
cabinet (called the Senapati) consisting of 
the heads of the departments (ministry of 
the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Commeree, 
War, etc). The late king H. M. Chulalong- 
korn and the present ruler H. M. Rama VI 
have been the makers of modern Siam, The 
progress made since the beginning of the 
20th century has been simply wonéerful. 

Compulsory primary education has been 
recently introduced. The innumerable Bud- 
dhist monasteries with their educational 
traditions must have made this arduous task 
comparatively easy. It is yet however in an 
experimental stage and it is too early to 
judge of its results. 

The Siamese army is equipped on modern 
European lines. The king takes a keen 
interest in military matters. One of the 
first acts of his reign was the establishment 
of the Wild Tiger Corps to impart military 
education to the Siamese aristocracy, Com- 
pulsory military service has been in force 
since the last decade. Every able-bodied 





H. M, King Rama VI of Siam 
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Siamese is called upon, on reaching the age 
of 21, to serve with the colours for two years 
and after that he passes into the reserve. 
Besides its military importance, its lessons of 
discipline, patriotism, self-sacrifice and 
comradeship are invaluable factors in nation- 
building. , 

The progress. made by the Siamese in 
aviasion is one of the most wonderful features 
of the recent history of the country. Since 
the war, military and civil aviation has made 
yery rapid advance. The establishment of 
aerial mail services in 1920 in the Kastern 
districts, the transport of doctors and medi- 
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caments in aeroplanes during an epidemic 
in 1921, the workshops where aeroplanes 
are constructed with indigenous materials— 
all these are proofs of the phenomenal pro- 
gress achieved in the conquest of the air by 
the Siamese. Needless to say the airship are 
of local manufacture and they are manned 
by Siamese air-men trained in Siamese flying 
schools. “ 


It was with such happy impressions that 
I left the ‘Land of the White Elephant’ on 
my way back to Penang. 


BIJANRAJ CHATTERJEE. 


SOURCES OF THE LIFE OF SHIVAJI : 
(Critically Examined.) S 
By Pror. JADUNATH SARKAR. 


I 


HE existing materials, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, forthe history of Shivaji are second 
only to those of Aurangzib’s reign in point 

of copiousness and value, but spread through 
mere languages. 

Mr. Justin E. Abbott of New Jersey, U. 5. 
A. read a paper at last year’s centenary meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland (J. R. A. S. 1923, p. 667) opposing 

view, that the Portugnese life of Shivaji 
printed in Lisbon in 1730 is of little or no his- 
torical value. Since then he has written to me 
suggesting the publication of a number of 
volumes each containing a collection of the texts 
of all contemporary references to Shivaji found 
ir a particular Janguage. 

Now, accounts of Shivaji are known to exist in 
eight different languages,—Marathi, Sanskrit, 
Eindi, Persian, English, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese. Many of them are in manuscript, 
aad all are not of equal value as_ historical 
material, some being mere legends or bazaar 
gossip,—as a detailed examination will show. 

TI. No Maratut STaTe-PAPER OF SHIVAJI. 

One would naturally imagine that the accounts 
cf Shivaji in the Marathi language are the most 
authentic and valuable. Unfortunately, this is 
far from being the case; and a little reflection 


on early Maratha history will explain why it is 
so. State papers require a certain amount of 
culture and prosperity in the State, durable 
buildings, internal peace, and orderly habits 
and love of letters among the people, for their 
composition and preservation All these factors 
were wanting among the Marathas of Shivaji’s 
time. 

The Marathas in the early 17th century 
were a poor and rude people, dispersed through 
many States, and with no literature of their 
own except folk-songs and religious . poetry. 
Shivaji for the first time gave them peace, 
wealth and an independent national Court, with- 
out which it is not possible to produce or store 
official records. But this happy state of things 
lasted barely 18 years,—1671 to 1688. From the 
death of Shambhuji early in 1689 to the restora- 
tion of Shahu in 1707, followed nineteen years 
of constant wafare in Maratha land,—raids and 
reprisals, revolts and family feuds among the 
nobles, and civil war in the royal family, in addi- 
tion to the Mughal invasion. All of Shivaji’s 
capitals, Puna, Raigarh, Satara, and Panhala, 
were taken by Aurangzib. After the fall of Rai- 
gach and the captivity of the rest of the royal 
family, Rajaram the new Maratha king, fled 
to the Madras coast (1689) in the greatest dis- 
tress, escaping from the Mughal pursuers by 
the skin of his teeth, and leaving everything 
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behind him. Sucha master and his servants, 
running with their lives in their hands, before 
numerous and triumphant enemies, could not 
have burdened themselves with papers during 
their perilous flight across the entire Deczan 
peninsula. And even on the East Coast, his 
new refuge, the fort of Jinji, was afterwards 
taken by assault by Aurangzib. Hence, the 
Maratha Government records before the Peslwa 
period had no chance of escaping destruction. 

By State-papers of a historical nature we 
understand the despatches sent by provincial 
governors and commanders of field armies, the 
orders issued to them, administrative cirex-ars 
and directions, royal proclamations to the prklic, 
trade reports, traders’ petitions and ordezs on 
them, minutes of council consultations, corzes- 
pondence with foreign Governments, revorts 
from spies and ambassadors, etc. Hardy a 
single paper of this class relating to Shiveji’s 
time has been discovered in the Marathi lan- 
guage, except some letters in Rajwade, —ols 
Vill and XV. The only old papers of Shiveji’s 
time that are extant in Marathi are legal dceu- 
ments belonging to private persons—such as 
decisions of law suits and Mahazar reports of 
local inquiry with the help of a civil jury, deeds 
granting land or the right to village-headman- 
ship (patel), orders on petitions ete. Many 
thousands of these have been collected and 
published. They have survived because they 
were not kept in the Government archives where 
they would’ have perished long ago, but in 
private families, which have carefully preserved 
them as title-deeds. Hence, the Maratha king- 
dom before the Peshwa period is utterly wanting 
‘in the State-papers, detailed official histories, 
contemporary memoirs, and official letter-bcoks 
in which Mughal history is so rich. 


TIT. Maratai Sources Duscrisep. 


The extant Marathi sources of a historical or 
quasi-historical nature are (1) Bekhars oz pro- 
fessed histories, (2) Powadas or ballads, (38) 
letters, (4) Kaifiyats yadis or haqiqats, i.e., modern 
.compilations of the 19th century, usually sub- 
mitted to the British Government by Maratha 
families of note, and (5) a dry bare chronicl2 kept 
by the Zedhe family, the deshmukhs of the village 
of Kari in the Bhor State, and covering 80 ysars 
(1618 to 1697). 


As for the Bakhars, their value has been g-eat- 
ly exaggerated through the public ignorarce of 
their actual contents, date of composition and 
standard of accuracy. Only one of them, 
the Sabhasad Bakhar, was written by a con- 
temporary of Shivaji, and it is the sole scurce 
from which all later bakhars have borrcwed 
their information, sometimes word for wor. 

The author tells us that he wrote this hietory 
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in 169-4 in the fort of Jinji at the request of his 
master Rajaram, the younger son of Stivaji, who 


told him: “My father was so po-verftl that he 


defeatec four Padishahi Governmants, and now 
Aurangzib is taking his forts. What is it due 
to P You know the facts about tie old kingdom 
(i. e. Shivaji’s). Therefore write the history 
from the former times.” (p.5.) We find from 
the memoirs of Francois Martin, the founder of 


. Pondicherry, that Krishnaji Anat (o7 Questna 


Antogy, as he spells the name) was tie second 
minister at the Court of Rajaram and a sort of 
rival to Prahlad Niraji the Peshwa. Therefore, 
as a member of Shivaji’s Corrt, Sabhasad’s 
accuracy of information is bevond question. 
But his bakhar has several defests. It covers 
barely 100 small pages, and was composed from 
memory without the help of written memoranda 
or documents, The events are rot always ar- 
ranged in the order of time and vary ‘ew dates 
are given. Some of his statements are incorrect, 
as we know from other and more reliakle sources. 

All the other bakhars of Shiveji like that of 
Chitragupta, the Shedgaonkar, aad tae Shiva- 
dig-vijay, give us merely loose traditicns where 
they are not borrowing from Ssbhasad. They 
have only padded out this source with rhetorical 
flourishes, miracles, emotional gash, and com- 
monplace remarks and details added from fhe 
authors’ imagination. 

The latest of these Bakhars unfortunately, 
enjoys the greatest reputation -vith uncritical 
readers. This is due to the fact of Grant Duff 
having based his narrative of Shivaji on it. It 


- Was composed as late as 1810 by Malhar Ram 
-Rao, the hereditary clerk (Chzinis) of the Rajas of 


Satara. If any State papers of Sh vaji’s time had 
survived they might have been expected io be 
incorporated in a book written by such a man, 
under the orders of Shivaji’s reigring Cescendant. - 
But none has been used. The bcok is incorrect 
ramblirg, or pure guess-work in maay places, 
with nct even the idea of correct chronology. 
The Mchammadan names in it are oftan grossly 
incorrect and anachronistic. A detailed compari- 
son of the life-story of Shivaji as cozrectly re- 
construzted from other and more reliable sources 
with the narrative of Chitnis exposes the hundred 
and one errors and absurdities of the latter work, 
Indeed, I have been forced to the conclusion 
that the first problem of Marathe his-ory under 
Shivaji’s house is to correct the Listorical errors 
circulated by Chitnis. 

The ballads are mere populac legends, often 
gross embellishments of facts, and compose.! 


-long aftér Shivaji’s time. Only two of them 


will be 


relate to him. European readers 
find 


greatly disappointed if they axpert to 


-in them some genuine kernel cf history, 


such as they have found in XUlinov’s English 
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ballads. The hagiqals similarly efbody 
popular family traditions, often touched up to 
enhance the writer's claim to lands or honour. 
They are at least a hundred and fifty years later 
ae Shivaji’s time, and have no value as evi- 
ence. : 


IV. Forcep Lerrers 1x Mararat. 


As for the letters, their exact character and 
impors have been described by me already. 
They are valuable only as throwing occasional 
side-lights on Shivaji and illustrating his ‘ad- 
ministrative system, but are of little help in cons- 
trueting @ political history of his reign. Un- 
fortunately, the authenticity of none of these 
letters canbe accepted without a critical exa- 
mination of each individual piece. Many of 
them were produced before the Inam Commission 
(1827) to establish claims to rent-free tenure of 
villages, and forgery of old grants was as common 
in these circumstances as the forgery of the 
Mughal Emperors’ farmans and seals in the land 
disputes of Upper India. The Marathi editor 
Rajwade has himself pointed to probable forgery 
in the case of some of these. I shall here, as an 
exemple, prove the forgery of one at least of 
these from other and unimpeachable evidence. 

In a sanad dated 1529 A.D., p. 8 of Sanad 
cid Letters edited by Mawji and Parasnis, Bijapur 
is designated as Darul zafar. ‘We know that 
this title was given to the city by Aurangzib 
on its capture in 1686, i.e. nearly sixty years 


afterwards. (See the official history of Aurang- - 


zib’s reign, Masir-t-Alamgiri, Persian text p. 282). 
The forger, who did not know this fact but 


found Bijapur designated by that epithet in 


Yocuments written after 1686, transferred it to 
his fabrication with the -pretended date of 
1529. * 


Other examples might be given. Hence, it 
is clear that these old letters and Sanads cannot 
3e blindly taken as true and contemporary 
records in every case. They require a critical 
axamination and’ corroboration from other and 
-ndependent sources. But among a large sec- 
sion’of Maratha writers there is an unfortunate 
sendency to accept as Gospel truth every state- 
ment contained in every scrap of what they 
vaguely and uncritically designate by the general 
witle of ‘old paper’ Gunya kagad). 


* We know that when his present Majesty 
~wisited Madras in 1909, he ordered the name of 
Flavktown to be changed to Georgetown. What 
ie the value of a title deed professing to be 
xritten in 1850 or even in 1900, which describes 
a plot of land as situated in Georgetown, 
afacras P : 
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V. Zepne Curoxicie’s Vauur. 


The chronicle kept by the Zedhe family, 
Lowever, stands: on a different footing. I am 
convinced that it is the most valuable and 
authentic contemporary record of Shivaji and his 
ancestors as yet discovered. It contains brief 
notes of the more important public events in the 
Deccan kingdoms and Shivaji’s family and 
State, -mixed with the fortunes of different 
generations of the head of the Zedhe family of 
Deshmukhs. Exact dates are given in every 
ease, and fragments of the work have been found 
in more than one place. It was first printed 
and brought to the public notice as late as 1918, 
and hence the idea of deliberate modern fabri- 
cation cannot be suggested. Two instances 
are given here by me to’ prove how original 
and authentic this chronicle is. 

Shivaji’s Master of the Horse, Netaji Palkar, 
as we know, was seized by Aurangzib and, 
forcibly converted to Islam in 1687, and sent 
to serve in the Panjab and Afghanistan. 
Nothing is said about him after this date in 
any. Persian or Marathi history, (See Grant 
Doff. i. 221. n.). But the Zedhe Chronicle tells 
us that on 19th June 1676 Netaji Palkar Yani- 
prashchit ghetle ; shud zale, 7. e, Netaji Palkar 
made expiatory penances and was purified. 
Now, the English factors at Rajapur wrote to 
Surat on 24th July of the same year, “Sevajee 
has lately returned to him a subtill fellow by 
name Nettajee who hath been ten years in the 
Moghuls Court, turned Moreman, but now re- 
made a Hindue” (F. R. Surat, Vol. 86). 

This Factory Record is in MS. in the India 
Office, London. It has not been printed, and 
the only copy of it in India is the one made 
for me at the India Office. No Marathi forger, 
therefore, could possibly have learnt the correct 
date of Netaji’s reconversion from this English 
source ; indeed, it was a news to the Marathas 
that Netaji ever returned to Shivaji and¢joined 
Hindu society. This independent corroboration 
is a decisive proof of the genuineness of the 
Zedhe Chronicle.* 

Another corroboration is supplied by the date 
of Zulfigar Khan’s murder of Yachappa Nayak 
or Nair, a Rajput noble of the Madras Karna- 
tak (in 1694) of which the only printed records 
are the Diary of the Madras Factory (where the 
name is grotesquely disguised) and Irvine's trans- 
lation of Manucci (where the learned editor has 
failed to trace the name and suggests the change 
Ache Panwar, iii. 271). In the Marathi chronicle, 


* In the above sanad Shahur san 980 (1529 
A.D.) is said to be in the reign of Ibrahim 
Jagatguri (1579—1627)! Also; Rajwade XVII. 
I. is anackronistic, 
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too, the name has puzzled the writer or copyist, 
who has given it as Yacha Panayed,—which is 
meaningless as Yacha is a Marathi genetive 
sufix. Hence any modern borrowing of the 
information is impossible. But all these sources 
agree as to the date of his murder, which is 
also described in a Persian MS., the Délkasha. 

_ Contemporary accounts of Shivaji were written 
in Sanskrit by Jayaram Pindye (Iadhamadhava 
Vilasa Champu edited by Rajwade, mostly deal- 
ing with Shabji, and Parnla Parvata-Grahan-Ak- 
hyana edited by Sadashiv Mahadev Divekar) and 
by Paramanand (Shiva-Bharat.) If we are care- 
ful enough to make due allowance for the flat- 
tery and hyperbole of court poets, these can 
yield a certain number of facts for incorporation 
in Shivaji’s history. I have given a summary of 
the narrative in the second of these in the Mo- 
dern Review. The Hindi poet Bhushan was 4 
most intolerable rhetorician and eulogist of 
Shivaji, who is said to have rewarded this poet’s 
panegyric odes with arf elephant and a purse of 
five lakhs of Rupees, Bhushan’s Kavya contains 
the fulsome adulation of Shivaji by means of 
an infinite variety of similes and parallels from 
Hindu mythology and-epies. It gives no history 
and no date, and it can be interpreted only by 
one who imports a full and detailed knowledge 
of Shivaji’s career from other sources. But it 
is useful as showing the atmosphere and the 
state of the Hindu mind in that age. 


VI, Perstax Sources Cuassifiep AND CRIvicisEp. 


The Persian sources are, in my opinion, first 
in importance except for the purely internal 
affairs of the Marathas for which the Zedhe 
‘Chronicle is supreme. No other source in any 
language equals these. These are of four classes, 
viz., (1) News-letters of the Mmperor’s Court, 
called Akhbarat (and wrongly Wagia), (2) Ofti- 
cial annals, based upon the -above, (3) private 
‘histories and memoirs, and (4) letters, farmans 
and other State papers. 


- OF these the news letters are most important. 
In Mughal times every provincial governor, 
vassal king, royal prince or general absent 
from the Court, kept an agent there fo send 
him a summary of the daily occurrences at the 
Court of the Emperor and the substance of the 
despatches read and orders issued there. These 
manuscript newspapers or rather news-letters 
have been preserved for many years of Aurang- 
zib’s reign, and here we get the earliest and 
most ungarbled account of every incident in 
which the Marathas crossed the path of the 
Mughals. It would be a mistake to imagine 
that they contained merely a selection of news 
flattering to the Emperor. They told the unvar- 
nished truth of everything that transpired in 
the public Court, and when a despatch from a 
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province or zeneral was silently read anc put in 
his pocket by the Emperor they noted tais fact 
too! Indzed, when at the end of tke I75b 
century difficulties and military reverses began 
to thicken round Aurangzib, he issued aa ordar 
on 25th September 1699 that the Cour -agents 
of the provincial governors were to sign under- 
takings birding themselves not to write é£hkhburaé 
to their mesters but copy only what was iacluded 
in the statements, commeuniques of the imperial 
Paymaster o? the Forces and other cflicexs. 

Such minutes of the occurrences af Court 
and copies of despatches received and sect were 
kept in the State archives at Delhi, aad each 
Emperor from Akbar to Shah Alam I kad the 
annals of Sis reign written by some elected 
author on the basis of such authentic pagers. 

. I have sometimes found Maratha writes 
objecting tc the evidence of the ersian 
records on the ground that the Mughals were 
the enemies of the Marathas. The objestion is 
childish. If all Persian evidence is t> be re- 
jected summarily as the work of eremies, then 
it logically follows that all evidence in tke. 
Marathi lang aage should be rejected as sunmari_y 
on the grocnd of its being tainted by rational 
partiality. The true historian’s daty iz to sift 
evidence, zompare and correct it by consentrat- 
ing light from every available source It is 
also forgotiea by these modern Maratha writecs 
that all tne Persian histories were not written 
by Muslims. many of them are the works of 
contemporary Hindus who had a warm place 
in their hearts for Shivaji. Again, many of 
these unoffcial histories and all the aFhbarats 
were written by private persons and noi meant 
for the Emperor’s or his officers’ eyes. Hence, 
they could venture to tell many an unpelatab_e 
truth. , 3 


The strongest point of the. Muslim writers 
as a class is eccurate chronology, of wh:ch the 
Hindus wears proverbially negligent. Hence, 
the Persian sources, especially the Court annals 
and akhbarzts, are of unrivalled value ( except 
for certain incidents recorded by the Mtropean 
factors), 
VU. Encuisu Facrony Recerps. 

Of these Muropean traders in Ind, the 
Tinglish have left the most voluminous ard most 
important mass of information abcat Shivaji. 
For one thing, they were the richest anc most 
prosperous of the Europeans in Indie in tue late 
7th century, and they had avery close and 
often painful direct contact with Shivaji tirvugh 
their factories at Surat, Rajapur, Karwar, Hubli, 
and Dharamgaon (in Khandesh), most of which 
were lootel by. the Marathas. ‘The eternal 
dependence cf the barren island of Bomlay for 
firewood and fresh provisions on the muinland 
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opposite, which belonged to the Marathas, 
made them keep close touch with the latter. 
From a very early part of Shivaji’s career 
the English found it necessary to send out paid 
spies into his territory to learn the dreaded rai- 
der’s movements and intentions, and the reports 
of these men were entered in the diary of the 
factory, especially at Rajapur. In addition to 
the many English embassies sent by the Bombay 
factors to Shivaji (which are described in 
Chapser XIV of my Shivaji and His Times\, the 
Madras Factory kept one or more “Spy Brami- 
nees” in Shivaji’s camp in the Karnatak. The 
news gathered in this way was immediately 
recorded and the record has remained to our own 
day ia its original form, without any -garbling in 
the course of copying or making up into books.* 


These have been copied in the India Office, 
London, for my use. ‘There is no other contem- 
porary source about Shivaji so full, so accurate, 
and (excepting the “Akhbarat’) preserved in 
such a pure form as these. Factory Records. 
An impartial historian must give them the fore- 
most place among the sources of the history of 
Shiveji. . 

The English represented a different and in 
some respects a higher culture than the Mughal 
Court agents and Maratha chitnises. They had 
also the advantage of writing from a fresh or 
detached point of view, which naturally no 
class of Indian writers conld occupy. Hence, 
their factory records sometimes give us personal 
sketches of Shivaji and his Court as seen 
direcily face to face, the like of which is not 
to be found in any other language. I may here 
refer to three.such only. At the first sack of 
Surat (1664) the English merchant Anthony 
Smith was seized and kept in Shivaji’s camp. 
As an eye-witness of the incidents and sights’ 
here he has left a graphic account. Henry 


Oxenden, the English ambassador, -has left a” 


very long description of Shivaji’s grand corona- 
tion at Raigarh in 1674. In March. 1675 the- 
English factors of Rajapur waited on Shivaji, 
of which event we havea charming account in 
their letter (F. R. Surat, vol. 88) :— 


“The Rajah came. He stopped his palankin 


and called us to him. When we were pretty 
near him we made a stop, but he beckoned. 
with his hand till I was up close with him. He 
diversed himself a little by taking in his hand 
the locks of my periwig and asked us several 
questions. He said that he would order things. 
for the future to our full satisfaction, and that 


* The English ‘records. are, 80 scrupulously MG 
truthful that when a spy’s report entered on a . 
certa-n date-ts'afterwards proved to be false, this ~ 


correstion isalso exitered. 
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we might be sure that no reasonable request 
we should make to him would he deny to us.” 

The Dutch accounts are very meagre because, 
their interests at this time lay further south 
and east than the range of Shivaji’s operations. 
Their factors at Surat, Vingurla, and Karwar 
record only a few incidents about him, none of 
them unknown from other sources. The attempt 
of their Admiral Ryclof to organise a Dutch- 
Maratha attack on the English af Bombay has 
been fully described by Orme. 


VIIL. Frence accounts. | 


The French accounts have proved most disap- 
pointing to me. Not only have French travellers 
like Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, Dellon, and 
Manucci (who, though an Italian by race, wrote 
part of his work in French and sent it to France 
for publication)—given incidental accounts of 
Shivaji, but the first separately published life of 
Shivaji isin French. It is by- Father Joseph 
d’Orleans of the Society of Jesus, and was printed 
in Parisin 1688 and issued bound up with his 
History of two Tartar conquerors who subjugated 
China. Jt covers only 35 printed pages, 
and is based on a narrative supplied from. 
Goa, but of no historical value. I print 
a full translation of it in this issue, 
Abbe Carre, who travelled from: Surat to 
Madras about 1672-73, published his Voyage 
des Indes Orientales in 1699, where he devotes 
two long chapters to the History of- Shivaji, 
covering more than a hundred printed pages, 
It is not a life of Shivaji, hut a jumble of 
legends and fiction padded out from the author’s, 
imagination. To a student who would approach 
it with respect as a contemporary’s evidence, it 


will prove a delusion and a snare. 


Carre’s Voyage supports the popular legend 
which has long been current in Bijapur that 
Afzal Khan before ‘he set -out.on the ill-fated 
expedition to arrest Shivaji, had a premonition. 
of his impending death, and massacred all his 
63 wives, whose graves, standing in regular 
rows on the.same platform, are still pointed 
out in the village of Afzalpura. “The French 
traveller writes,—-When Abdul Khan (i. e. 
Abdullah, surnamed Afzal), had to quit his wo- 
men, his jealousy flamed up with such violence, 
that he caused to be stabbed before him the 200, 
unfortunate women..:I rémember that in 1673 
in a journey which I made by'land from Surat. 
to St. Thome, I rested at Abdulpur, of which the 
-Khan was governor before his assassination. I 
went to see the palace. I there found a great 
number of workmen occupied in cuttitig’ the 


stones which were to serve as the mausolétim ~ of 
_Abdul Khén; and I was surprised (to learn) 


how in the epitaph they mentioned the women 
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of the seraglio whom he-had caused to be killed.” 
(ii. 10-16 ), 

The French have left no official records about 
Shivaji on the Bombay coast. Even the Journal 
of Boureau Deslandes tells us nothing useful about 
Shivaji, though this merchant lived at Rajapur 
for some years and came in contact with Shivaji’s 
officials. The only State paper in French relat- 


ing to Shivaji is the Memozre of Francois Martin, . 


which is extremely valuable for the Maratha 
doings on the Madras coast as far as they affect- 
ed the French at Pondicherry and their old 
friend Sher Khan Lodi, the baron of Valikanda- 
puram. Translations from the work on this 
subject have been published by me in this 
Review (Feb. 1924). ; 


IX. Portuctrss Accounts. 


” The Portuguese of Goa of that time were 


an ignorant, weak and decadent people, as’ 


Manucci has graphically deseribed. They 
were afraid of Shivaji, and tried their best to 
keep on good terms with him. On inquiry I have 
learnt that there is no MS. - account of Shivaji 
among the many Portuguese records preserved in 
Lisbon and Goa, and none has been printed in 
their numerous magazines and series of State 
papers. The book Vida e accoens do Sevagy, 
‘professing to have been written by Cosmo da 
Guarda, a native of Murmugao in 1695, and 
printed at Lisbon in 1730, is almost entirely a 
romance with gross inaccuracies of facts, useless 
digressions, general descriptions, commoaplace 
‘remarks, and bazaar gossip. It tells us nothing 
new that is hestorically true. 


, 


X. Potwmics in Mararua Hisrory. 


A certain class of writers frequently talk 
about the “Maratha historical school” cr the 
“Maratha opinion” on some point of Deccan 
history. People intimately acquainted with the 
~ Bombay Presidency know what these terms 
really mean. But others, who have not such 
experience, require to be cautioned by being in- 
formed of the true state of things in Maharashtra. 

For a long time past, owing to territorial 
quarrels, theré have been opposite schools in 
respect of Maratha history among the Maratha 
writers themselves, such as Puna versus Baroda, 
and Kolhapur versus Satara. These political 
feuds transferred to literature have been cut 
crosswise and the situation further complicated by 
the caste bickerings between the Prabhus and the 
Chitpavans, and the Marathas proper (an agri- 
cultural and milltary caste, just now rising to 
literary production) and the Brahmans (who 
would ascribe all Shivaji’s achievements to Brah- 
man inspiration, guidance and adminissrative 
support). Each of these “historical schools” has 


its own writers, discovers “old papers” favoura- 
ble to its claims, interprets them to serve its 
pet theories, and worst of all has its own MSS. 
of well-known historical works with its own 
special readings of the sigificant passages ! 


XI, Exampies or Perversion or History 1x 
MAHARASTRA, 


Thus, king Rajaram admitiedly fled from 
Vishalgarh, leaving his wife Tara Bai there, in 
Asharh or Shravan 1611 Shaka (July or 
August, 1689, Zedhe Chronicle). Rajaram reached 
Jinji in far off Madras on 2nd November 1689 ang 
did not meet her for some years after. Tara Bai 
in this interval gave birth to a son who after- 
wards succeeded to the throne (of what soon 
became the Kolhapur branch) as Shivaji II. The 
year of this boy’s birth is given in the Kolhapur 
MS. of the Chétnts Bakhar as 1611 Shake 
(1689 A. D), but the Satara MS of the same 
work gives the date as Shaka 1613 [1691 A Dj. 
It should be here explained that the Satara 
branch of the Maratha royal family was the rival 
of the Kolhapur branch, and if the birth of this 
Shivaji IT could be placed more than ten months 
after duly 1689, then, he would be proved 
illegitimate. © im ‘ ; 

Similarly, when in January 1712 this Shivaj: 
II died, the throne of Kolhapur was occupied 
by his younger brother Shambhuji IT. Bu: 


_Bhawani Bai, the widow ‘of the former, produced 


his alleged posthumous son (Ramraja) long after 
his death. The London Royal Asiatic Society’., 
MS. cf Khatuti-Shivaji (pp. 10, 11) contain; 
a letter from Shambhuji II to Raja Shahn, iron. 
ically criticising the abnormally long period o° 
gestation claimed for this Ramraja, who was 
naturally a rival to Shambhuji I. 


Coming to more recent times, only six years 
ago at the-fourth annual conference of the 
Indian Historical Research Society of Puna, the 
leader of the Maratha -historical school, Mr. 
YV. K Bajwade (a Brahman), took the occasion 
of reading what he was pleased 50 call an inter- 
pretation of an old Sanskrit work written in 
Shivaji’s time to déliver a long and slashing attack 
on the Prabhu caste, in spite of cries of “Stop! 
Stop!”, “Sit down!” The effect was instantaneous. 
The Prabhu members left this Society as a den 
of the haughty intolerant Brahmans and 
started a rival den of their own called tha 
Chandraseniya - Prabhu Historical Research 
Society of Puna! (See Chaturtha Sammelan Vritie, 
and K. T. Gupte’s Rajwadyuchi Gagabhatti.] 


We may now expect that each of these castes 


-will “discover” its own old papers and readings 


of MSS. which will prove diamietzically opposed to 


‘those of the other. We Hear of zommunal repre- 


sentation in legislatures and Government offices, 
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It has been left to the 20th century Marathas to 
give us the communal cooking of history. 

“What is truth P’ asked Pilate. If he had 
been posted to Maharashtra it would have been 
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necessary for him to ask about the historical 
witness’s caste, sect (Ramdasi or not) “and 
favourite historical coterie ‘mandul.). 


GLIMPSES OF BARODA* 


it 


‘WITH THE MAHARAJA-GAEKWAR IN KATHIAWAR 
BY ST. NIHAL SINGH, 


I 


ne evening, while chatting after dinner, 
O His Highness the Maharaja-Gaek- 
war casually asked me if I would care 

to see something of the districts. 

“ Ask a blind man if .he would care to 
have two eyes ;” I replied. 

“1 thought,” continued the Maharaja, 
“that you might like*to see something more 
than the capital of the State. Iam going 
out to Amreli on a tour of inspection, and if 
Mrs. Singh and you would care td join me I 
stall be delighted to have you come along.” 

His Highness has a charming manner, 
and talks and acts so simply and democratic- 
ally that even though he may be going out 
of his way to confer a favour on you he 
makes you feel, that he is doing nothing out 
of the ordinary. He, on the contrary conveys 
the impressions that you are giving him the 
opportunity of doing something which 
greatly pleases him. 

II 


To me, who had never before visited an 
Indian State and who had just returned to 
India after many years of democratic America 
(I am now writing of early 1911), it was 
interesting to see how the officials making 
preparations for the tour scurried around 
to enable the Maharaja to leave Baroda on 
the date set for departure. I forget just how 


*The first article of this series appeared in 
the March and the second in the April issue of 
the Modern Ieview—Hditor. 


many hours’ notice they had, but I do remem- 
ber that it was exceedingly short, and that I 
had.almost made up my mind that when the 
time actually arrived we would find that 
arrangements had not been completed and 
the departure would therefore have to 
be posiponed, 

I soon discovered my mistake. An 
official of the Khangi (Household) Department 
to whom I mentioned that matter, told me 
that if I had known anything about the 
organisation in Baroda I could -not have 
entertained any misgivings. ‘We are quite 
used to His Highness announcing a certain 
intention and expecting its immediate fulfil- 
ment,” he said, ‘Our establishment, there- 
fore, is always prepared to carry out any 
commands which he may lay down at any 
time. Our men with tents, furniture, cook- 
ing utensils and other equipment, left imme-, 
diately after His Highness expressed his 
desire, and long before he arrives there 
everything will be ready for him and his 
guests. His Highness has laid down so high 
a standard of efficiency that this department 
works practically automatically 

The hustle and bustle which prevailed 
in Baroda immediately prior to our departure 
would have amused even Americans. It 
would have made them realise that they 
were not the only people who could “get a 
move on,” and would have caused them to 
revise their opinion in regard to the slowness 
of Easterns, 

HE 

When I arrived at the station 1 was 
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astonished to find that no special train was 
drawn up alongside the platform, His High- 
ness afterwards, explained to me that that 
was a luxury in which he could not indulge 
very often. Besides, it would be necessary to 
change afb Viramgam, the bottleneck of 
Kathiawar, and travel from there by the 
narrow-gauge line. 

“Yes, His Highness has a habit of saying 
such things,” said an official to whom I re- 
lated this conversation 
told me a story which he had heard from 
one of the men who had accompanied the 
Maharaja on one of his numerous European 
tours. 

A severe famine was raging at the time 
in Baroda and people were suffering terrible 


hardship. The Maharaja sat ata table in ~ 


the restaurant in the Ritz Hotel in London 
and gave his order. The waiter, noticing 
that his thoughts were thousands of miles 
away, ventured to ask him if that was all 
that was wanted. 

“You are surprised at the small amount 
of food I have ordered,’’ said his Highness, 
“but my people out in India are dying of 
’ starvation, and we cannot-make merry here.” 

The story, even if apocryphal, throws a 
sidelight on the Maharaja-~Gaekwar’s 
character, 


IV 


To return to the narrative: The change 
at Viramgam was mosb annoying. It had to 
be made in the middle of the night, and 
broke our rest. Fortunately there was no 
need for hurry, as the departure of the out- 
going train which was to take us to Amreli 
was fixed so as to allow for delays, which I 
learned occurred frequently. ‘ 

A great struggle was, indeed, going o 
at the time between the Rajas who owned 
the railways running in the Peninsula and 
the Railway Board of the Government of 
India over railway matters, andalso between 
those Rajas and the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Government of India over 
customs, In the interests of uniformity and 
convenience those Indian rulers were being 
asked to surrender the rights guaranteed to 
them by treaty. Some of them had the 
pluck to resist. 

The travellers who were nota party to 
the controversy’ suffered as much incon- 
venience a8 the customs and railway officials 


Apropos of that he . 


sya 


could give them. Luckily for us, on this, as 
well as on the return journey, we escaped all 
bother because, being with the Meharaja- 
Gaekwar, our party was exempt from customs 
examination.* , 

Not until we got down from the train did 
I realise how large a retinue His Highneses 
had brought with him. He had his vrivate 
secretary and the aides-de-camp on duty, his 
valet, barber and several ther personal 
attendants. There were, also,a number of 
officers who had been sent from the capital 
to check accounts and to examine records— 
to carry on the tapasnt work, as it is called 
in Baroda phraseology. 

One of the revenue officials of the State, 
Mr. Sevaklal D. Parekh, B.A., had been 
kindly placed at my disposal by His High- 
ness to act as my private secretary, and 
accompanied me, 


Vv 


The city of Amreli, after which the dis- 
trict (prant) is named, presented a clean 
enough appearance ~but then I was eccom- 
panying the Maharaja-Gaekwar. I had no 
way of knowing how it looked ordinarily, 
The roads were wide and lired on either 
side with trees, which, I was surprised to 
find, bore fruit (mangoes) in addition to 
providing shade. 

Men, women and children in gala attire 
stood alongside the roads as we passed 
through them and cheered Ais Highness 
lustily. They truly held him in the highest 
esteem and were happy te see him in their 
midst, 

We alighted from the carriages at the 
door of asubstantial-locking building, in 
front of which stretched, on either side of the 
road, a sity under canvas. 

So painstaking is the Maharaja that he 
has gone to the trouble of laying down a 
plan which regulates the arrangement of the 
various tents in his camp when he goes on 
tour inthe districts, Not only is the ac- 
commodation for his private secretary, aides- 


* The disputes regarding customs have since 
peen adjusted and the customs barrier removed. 
The wrangle over the railway bas also been 
ended by the dissolution of tke joint work 
arrangement in favour of the management of 
each line by its owner, which, horever, has not 
made for expedition. St. N.S. 
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de-camp and other officials to be provided in 
special positions marked out on the plan, 
‘kut even the position of the letter-box in 
which are to be deposited petition for His 
Highness is indicated. I found that rigid 


compliance with these rules is insisted 
Cpon. . 
VI 

I mention this matter because it demons- 
trates, on the one hand the . Maharaja’s. 


mnexharstible patience with capacity for 
detail, tor which I have the highest admira- 
tion, and because, on the other hand, it shows 
that he has had poor materials to work with, 
or at any rate, materials which he regarded 
as poor, That circumstance has unfortunate- 


“y given a directionto administration in’ 


Baroda which in some respects, is exceedingly 
anfortunate, It has had the effect of 
making the Maharaja somewhat dictatorial, 
and has developed in him the tendency to 
aave nobody round him who is not-willing to 
3erve merely as an echo to his own voice. 
His inability to place anything like complete 
‘reliancs even upon the capacity of the instru- 
ments chosen by himself—let’ alone their 
zharacter—has made it almost. impossible 
for him to go beyond the establishment of 
an orderly, efficient system of governance, of 
which he is not only the overseer but also 
the motive power. ; 

It was, perhaps, inevitable, in earlier 
years, that the Maharaja should give atten- 
tion to details. Long before the time of 
which Iam writing he should, however, have 
surrounded himself with persons whose judg- 
-ment'and character he could trast suffici- 
ently to enable him to confine himself to 
working out and putting into operation sche- 
mes for evolving a system of representative 
government. Had he done ‘so, he should 
have been able by 1911, or at any rate, by 
now, to substitute a popular form of govern- 
ment in place of personal rule. 

_ vit 

Tha building that had been got ready to 
serve as a residence for his Highness and 
his guasts while in camp was commodions, 
It was used ordinarily as the offices of the 


Subah or district officer, but had been built - 


so thai it could serve as a palace whenever 
the Maharaja visited that part of his State. 
With great delicacy of thought, most 
probably on the part of. His Highness, a 
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whole wing usually occupied by the Maha- 
rani on such occasions, I was told, had been 
reserved for Mrs. Singh and me. It was 
completely cut off from the other part of 
the building, and was meant to be self-suffic- 
ing. Had we wished to do so we could, in- 
deed, have had all our meals served in our 
own ptivate dining room. 

The perfect order in which I found every- 
thing showed that the Maharaja’ had suc- 
ceeded in drilling into the people round 
about him certain traits of character which 
are said to be wanting in Indians—such as 
orderliness, punctuality, dependability. These 
are valuable characteristics, no doubt, but 
they have had the effect of converting, some 
‘of the people of Baroda into mere sutoma- 
tons. It is quite apparent that their orderli- 
ness is imposed from without—that the im- 
pulse does not come from within, It is, in 
any case, a great gain. The impulse from 
within will come in the next generation. 


VIII 


The Maharaja, while staying in Amreli, 
led a’most austere life. He woke before sun- . 
rise, dressed, had a cup of coffee, and went 
out for a long ride. An Aid-de-Camp on 
horséback would start ont with him, but after 
they had ridden some distance His High- 
ness would tell him to lag behind, so that he 
could get into conversation with passers-by 
or with farmers working in the fields without 
being overheard by any of his officials. He 
would ask them all manner of questions and 
encourage them to tell him of any grievances 
they might have against the local officials. 

On returning from his ride His Highness 
would read his post and papers, and some- 
times give interviews to high officials or lo- 
cal gentry. He had his dejewer at eleven 
o’clock, and rested for a while after it. By 
one o’clock he would be again ready for 
work, and would examine papers sent from 
Baroda, have abstracts from petitions read 
to him, and cross-examine officials. Some- 
times deputations waited on him and he 
patiently listened to them and made a brief 
reply usually in the sense that he would in- 
vestigate the matter, and remove any real 
cause for complaint. Of a reflective turn of 
mind, he seldom cams to a final decision on 
the spot. . 

In the evening His Highness went out 
for a drive, usually getting out of the carri- 


’ 


age after he had passed the limits of the 
eity:and walking, accompanied by me or by 
-someone else. In the course of these 
conversations 1 found that his mind was res- 
tive, shifting from one topic to another, al- 
ways .enquiring—enquiring, ~~~ ; 

After the evening :meal .we general] 
played cards. The game lasted generally 
.till ten .or eleven o’clock, unless His High- 
ness felt tired or wished to ‘have .some book 
or paper.read out to him, 


IX 


Now and again visits of ‘inspection and 
other functions broke in upon the regular 
routing. One morning, for ‘instance, His 
Highness visited the Nagnath temple ia the 
city. The priests felt greatly honourec and 
showered blessings upon him. 

As I watched the.chief priest apply ng a 
dot of vermillion to the Maharaj's forehead 
I found myself wondering if he had ertirely 
forgotten that His Highness had contravened 
more latter-day ‘Brahmanical convertions, 
than perhaps anyother Hindu, and that at 
the time he was contemplating enforcing 

.a measure which would interfere with the 
vested rights of the priestcraft, If he and his 
fellows had any such thoughts in their minds 
they did not betray them in their countananc- 
es. Indeed, had I been guided merely by 
their attitude of homage, -and from the bene- 
diction which they bestowed I would have 
derived the impression that the Manraraja 
was an orthodox Hindu instead of a reformer 
who had refused .to lead the conventional 
life prescribed ‘by the Brahmans and who 
was using not only his own example brit also 
legislation to rid Hindu society of what he 
considered to ‘be great social, moral and re- 
ligious abuses, but which enabled the priests 
to derive a large revenue, 


X- 
‘On another occasion we paid a visit to ‘a 
school where young men who-were to serve 
as head men (paéels) in villages -were zeceiv- 
ing training. They were as a rule, relatives 
of men holding such positions and had taken 
‘great trouble to present a smart ‘appearance. 
I particularly remember one young man who 
wore & voluminious turban with a design of 
bright flowers stamped upon the white cotton 
and who looked more intelligent than the 
others, though they all impressed -ne -as 
being exceedingly’ bright. ie 
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-said;~ 


wim 
*dir> 


The Maharaja went amongst the lads anc 
asked them searching questions as to wha- 
they were studying, how they were getting 
on with their teachers, and what good they 
thought they were deriving from the oppor: 
tunities providéd them by the State. He 
afterwards talked to them for a few minutes 


-Since the speech was in Gujarati I coulé 


follow only a word here and there, bus I was 
greatly impressed with the life which he 
put irto his words and the rapt atientior 
which was paid to him. 

On return home I got the speech transla. 
ed and found that it was a noble exhortation 
to men who exercise executive authority in 
villages far away from the seat of Govern. 


‘ment, to lead a life of rectitude and to be 


faithful to the trust which was imposed ir 
them. He, their ruler, told them that the 
reputation of the whole Raj wasin thei- 
hands—that by their zeal, efficiency, honesty 
and fair dealing they could make his rule 
loved and respected or by following the 
opposite course they could bring it into 
contempt. He also informed them that he 
personally favoured the administation of 
affairs as near the spot a ae bué de- 
centralisation depended entirely upon the 
capacity and character of local officials. The 
more the people in the villages were capable 
of managing village affairs and the more 


_ they :mpressed the Government with their 


deper-dability, the easier his task would be. 
He erded by advising them to bear in mind 
the great responsibilities which shortly 
woulc fall upon their shoulders and to loox 
upon their posts not merely as jobs but es 
offering them opportunities to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the simple 
people who would be placed under their 
charge. 


XI 


On still another occasion the Maharaja 
addressed a vast assemblage of peasants and 
artisans, including numerous schoolboys 


- and girls, held under a noble, wide-spreading 


tree (a peepul tree if I remember arigh |) 
in a village some ten or twelve mi.es from 
Amreli. The speech- was in Guzrati, and 
explained his educational policy in l:nguage 
which even unlettered men and women cou.d 
easily comprehend, ‘As-nearly as I can 
remember jt after such a long time: he 
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“The reason why I am so anxious that boys 
aad girls should attend the school maintained 
by ‘the Government is not because Tam a 
éyrant or wish to gratify a whim, I insist upon 
inat course because I love my people and wish 
to increase their prosperity and happiness. By 
abtending school, boys’ and girls will acquire 
knowledge which unfortunately has been denied 
to most adults of the present generation. 
knowledge will make them more useful to their 
parents and guardians and to themselves, and 
will increase tLeir earning capacity. 

“I wish the parents and guardians to take 
special note of this fact. I know that many of 
them feel that compulsory education on which 
Tinsist is cheating them of the labour of their 
children, which they can ill spare. I know it 
because of the many complaints that have been 
made and I insist that complaints shall be 
zeported to me. : 

“Tt is quite trne that boys cannot attend 
school and at the same time work in the fields, 
or that girls can be in the class room and at 
the same time be minding the babies at home. 
ws is also true that in the-present conditions 
the parents feel keenly the loss which they 
cuffer through the absence of their children at 
school for a number of hours out of the day. 

‘Remember, however, that the small sacrifice 
which you are called uponto make is going to 
bear, shortly very fine fruit. What the children 
are taught in the schools will enable them to 
perform any tasks that they may assume with 
greater knowledge, and more expertly, than 
yvould have been the case had they never entered 
2 class. : 

“The Education Department is making efforts 
to fix the school hours so as to cause the -least 
araount of inconvenience possible. I have every 
Gesire to remove all grievances so long as the 
future of the children is not sacrificed. They 
must continue to receive education, for education 
is for their good, for your good, and for the 
general good of the State.” 


Only when a personal ruler goes about 
emong his people and talks to them in such 
a way, does he justify his existence, and 
prove that that type of rule is better than 
= soulless bureaucracy which is neither of 
the people nor responsible to them, and yet 
is full of vagaries of all kinds and demands 
implicit obedience and even worship. 

XII ; 

A little essay read by an “untouchable” 
boy contained the heart throbs of his des- 
pised community. He wasa slender youth, 
with a most intelligent face, bright eyes set 
wide apart anda mouth and chin showing 


That - 
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great determination.He was dressed all in 
white, in garments cut after the Kathiawarl 
fashion, and wore a huge, bright-coloured 
turban, eas 

As translated to me, the lad had thanked 
the Maharaja for. the great work that he 
was doing to uplift people born in low castes 
such as the one to which he belonged. If 
His Highness had not come to the rescue 
they would have continued to dwell in un- 
speakable misery, in filthy huts built on 
unhealthy sites, and would have had to 
drink water from stagnant ponds. Boys like 
himself would, in any case, have grown up 
without being able to read and write, and 
would have had no opportunity of rising 
above their dark surroundings. Thanks to 
the graciousness of His Highness, schools 
had been built and were being conducted for 
the benefit of the low castes. Boys and 
girls born in those castes had, therefore, 
the opportunity of acquiring the light of 
knowledge and: the prospect of shining in 
society. 

I haye little doubt that this essay had 
been touched up, or, perhaps, even written, 
by a teacher or someone else ; but the boy, 
read it .out as if it was his own composition, 
with great feeling and sincerity. The 
Maharaja has wonderful self control, and 
it is, therefore not, easy to detect his emo- 
tions ; but even he was so touched by the 
tribute which that boy paid that he could 
not but betray his feelings. 

At the same meeting a locally bred colt 
was presented to His Highness. He thanked 
the Kathi Chief who gave it to him in gra- 
cious terms, and said that he was always 
anxious to give encouragement to local 
activities of all kinds, 


XII 


While the Maharaja was busy with his 
officials or recieving deputations, I visited 
a number of institutions in and near Amreli. 
I was greatly impressed with the work that 
was being done in an orphanage named after 
Lady Northcote, which was conducted in 
Amreli by a few zealous young men who 
were bent upon doing what they could for 
the uplift of society irrespective of govern- 
ment activity inthat direction. So intensely 
nationalistic were they that they insisted 
that the beys and girls would play only 
Indian games. They were practical people 
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and were training the children'to be econo- 
mically self sufficing. The girls were b2ing 
taught sewing while industrial classes were 
conducted for the boys. Great empkasis 
was laid upon physical culture. 

The High School in Amreli was presided 
over by a Deccani Prabhu whose brother, 
Mr. R, G. Pradhan, of Nasik, Iknew. I 
was, therefore, specially interested in v:sit- 
ing it, and found that the Head Master and 
his staff were making a great effort to deve- 
lop character and physique instead of marely 
teaching academic subjects. 

From what I saw of the schools I same 
to the conclusion that the work of training 
teachers which my friend Mr. Nandnath 
Kedarnath Dikshit (now the Directcr of 
Public Instruction) was then directing at 
Baroda was beginning to bear fruit. ‘he 
teachers knew something of human psycho- 
logy and were imbued with social ideas. 
Talso noticed that the Maharaja Gaekwar’s 
effort to revive the respect in whick our 
people formerly held the guru or the Meraji 
(teacher) was bearing fruit. 

The city had an excellent library. The 
building was substantial and was well stosk- 
ed with books and periodicals, 
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The primary school system specially 
interested me because it had been developed 
to enable the Maharaja to try the first ex- 
periment in compulsory education that ever 
was initiated anywhere in India, “The reason 
why he chose that particular portion of his 
territory for that purpose was characterisiic 
of the man. To appreciate his: motives ‘t is 
necessary first to form an idea of the physio- 
graphy and ethnography of the district. 

The Amreli prané district or division, com- 
prises altogether 1560 miles, stretching from 
the Arabian Sea to the neighbourhood of 
Bhal, with considerable intervening tracts 
of “foreign” territory. Save for a little 
knoll here and there, it is a flat plain. ‘Tere 
is very little vegetation in the shape of hedz- 
es or trees, most of which were plarted 
under [is Highness’ orders, largely through 
the instrumentality of Dewan Bahadur V. M, 
Sawarth. 

How difficult it must have been to make 
the seeds sprout and the saplings grow inszo 
giant trees in a land where the rainfall is as 
low as it isin Amreli. _ ven in the town it 


‘type of humanity could survive, 
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was difficult to secure an adequate supply of 
drinking water for the people, for there were 
no water-works and during the hot season 
the wells had only a few inches of water in 
them and often dried up. Tke women had 
to go to the river, scrape holes in the sand 
and scoop up the water which collected in 
them. The few streams which traverse it 
are shallow and dry during the best part of 
the year, as the rainfall is scant and 
uncertain, 

The very nature of the soil seemed to 
make for sturdy humanity. As I went about 
the district I noticed that the men and 
women in the town, and much more so in 
the surrounding district, were very hardy. 
That was partly due to the fect that they 
came from a tougher stock than the people 
in other parts of the State, ard partly be- 
cause the land, though not inhospitable, 
depended entirely upon the rainfall which 
was not only low but was extremely fitful, 
and, therefore, lean years were liable to 
occur at any time, and hence only a vigorous 
When the 
god of the monsoon was merciful Lowever, 
the farmers, by working hard, eucceeded and 
in growing fairly good crops of millet, wheat 
cotton, sugar-cane and sesamum. 

Despite this sturdiness of ohysique the 
span of life of the people was short—pitifully 
short: The rate of mortality was high— 
especially of infant mortality in Amreli and 
other towns. Hven in the villages, where 
land was cheap, the people livec in crowded 
quarters, while congestion in town was much 
worse. 


XV 


Though the rate of illiteracy was higher 
in Amreli than in other parts of the State, 
the people were intelligent and enterprising. 
It, therefore, occurred to the Maharaja that 
if he would initiate the experiment of com- 
pulsory education there he would ‘experience 
the maximum of difficulties he might expect, 
but on the other hand would derive a certain 
advantage from the natural intelligence of 
the people once they were mad2 to under- 
stand the benefits which education would 
confer upon the rising generation. 

The idea of making education compulsory 
had been forced upon the Maheraja’s mind 
while he was travelling about Iurope. He 
saw that the nations which were regarded as 
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progressive and which were rapidly becoming 
more prosperous, had one and all: been 
forced to brave popular prejudice and make 
amanful effort to ban illiteracy by making 
ptimary education obligatory. The British 


who had been driven to.take such action in. 
so in. 


their own country hesitated to. do- 
India, It was therefore left for a son of the 
soil to lead the way. 


Another man with less foresight and 


less moral courage would have begun by 
starting the experiment in place where he 
had the largest number of literates, so that 
public opinion would have ranged itself on 
his side and helped. him to overcome obstacl- 
es. He, however, preferred to take. the 
opposite course, because he wished to ex- 


perience the greatest difficulties which lack 


of literacy created, 
| The scheme, as finally approved, provided 
that primary education should be free and 


compulsory in the first three standards, and - 


that all boys between seven-and twelve years 
of age must attend school, unless they -had 


already completed such education, or were — 
being taught at home, or were in any way: 


physically or mentally. incapable of receiving 
instruction, or lived over a mile distant from 


any school, or were economically indispens-- 


able to sheir parents or guardians, Education 


in the same standards was made compulsory- 


for all girls between seven and ten years of 
age unless their mothers had babes at the 
breast and required their help at home, or 
they observed strict purdah and 
arrangement for their education could not be 
made, The legal guardian of any child of 
compulsory school going age not coming 


ander any of these provisos who remained. 


away from school for ten days in succession, 
or fifteen days out of any month, was.to be 
fined.two annas. 

The Maharaja. was fortunate in eaeiae 
- for his Vidyadhikari (Director of Vernacular 
Education) Mr. 


the idea and was tactful and energetic. He 
went. to Amreli, and by tact and persuasion 


suitable. 


argovinddas Kantawala—. 
a, Gujarati educationist—who had faith in- 
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won over the confidence. of the. teaching: 


staff. He and the teachers then went about. 


among the people explaining, in language 
which they could understand, His Highness’ 
motives, and trying to convince them that 
compulsory education would benefit them in 
spite of the slight loss and hardship which. 
might be involved in depriving them, for,. a 
few hours a. day,. of the services. of. “thelr 
children, upon which he acknowledged, they 
undoubtedly depended. 

After the ground had beet thus prepared 
education was made compulsory in. 10 .villa- 
ges during 1903-4, - Every year the system 
was introduced in a few: villages until, by 
the-titme of my visit (1911) practically all 
the children in the taluka who, -under- the 


‘law, should attend school; were. doing so.. 


No one could have hoped. for a greater. 
measure of success. 

To make the.system work, the Education 
Deparément had not only to conduct propa- 
ganda among parents, but also to open new 
schools for the children to attend, During 
my last visit to Baroda, in 1922,I learned 
from Mr. Dikshit, the Director of Education 
that to cope with the situation created by the. 
operation of the law it was found necessary 
to multiply the existing schools fivefold, and 
to provide special facilities for the education 
of gizls and children of the odeprented 
classes,” | 

A short time ago, whieh L exomined the 
statistics made available-by the Census for: 
1921, I found in 1911 of the success: the. 
Maharaja was achieving in accelerating the 
progress of literacy in Amreli. Though his 
part of Kathiawar has practically the same: 
climate andthe same type of people as those: 
in the rest of that peninsula, yet In respect of. 
literacy, Baroda-Kathiawar has been forging 
ahead of the non-Barada-Kathiawar, be- 
cause compulsory education has yet to be 
introduced in the latter, Baroda, in Kathia- 
war as well as in Gujerat, has also outstrip- 
ped, in that respect, the British districts in. 
the Bombay presidency. I shall cite eageres 
in a subseqent article, 


ANGER IN R&LIGION * 


(A Review ) 


Hi book is divided into four parts: viz ;— 
T (i) The place of Anger in Morals, (ii) 
The Dilemma of Religion: Anger in 
great-faiths, (iii) Anger in Religious Growth, 
(iv) The Future of Anger in the West. 
There is also an introduction in whicl. the 
author discusses the new significance of Emo- 


tion. He writes :— e 
“Our emotions lie at a point where work. is 
needed and where the work is full of hope......... 


one will recognize religious power of an opposite 
> character, its power to be not tonic but toxic, 
paralysing,—bolting and sealing the gates 
through which the energy comes. Those days. 
are happily passing,—in many communities in- 
deed they are completely passed,—when to be 
religious is to surrender all peace of mind, to 
cultivate endless and gloomy introspection, to 
sit encircled with dreads. Such a condition 
belongs to the sins of religion’s past, of which 
it must repent but not too long, and then it must 
- forget and press on with its work of binding up 
the broken spirit. Pp. 22—23. [italies ours] 

“Emotions bear upon life and conduct at 
every point. The man who would be a director 
of human purpose in himself or others must 
know the emotions and become an artist in sheir 
handling.” [P. 26] 

Tue Becinnincs Or ANGER. 


According to our author, “To be angry is an 
accomplishment and marks the uplands of mind 
rather than its plains. For the mind grows into 
anger and not out of if. This is clearly true, at 
least for the stretches of life below the highest 
levels. For if we descend the path, down far 
into animal behaviour, we come to regions where 
nothing properly angry is to be found. Anc yet 
anger’s preparation is already there ; below the- 
beginnings of anger is effort, but effort without 
emotion and itis from this emotioual soil’ that 
anger grows.” [{Pp. 31, 32]. 

James Anp McDou¢a, 


But he admits that “In regarding arger, 
whother in the individual or in the race, as 


gomething added to struggle entering after 
* Anger: Its religious and moral signific wee, 


by G. ML. Stratton. George Allen und Urwin. 


Py xt2?7, Price 8s. 6d. 


instinctive struggle and_ resistance are al- 
ready established, one runs countar to such psy- 
chologists as James and McDougall. Each of 
these in his own way would have instinct and 
emotion tight-rivetted together, regarding 
them indeed as but different aspects of a unit 
fact. According to these writers, anger cannot 
well be without the physical expression of at- 
tack and defense, nor any instinctive attack or 
defense without its counterpart emotion. But 
the evidence seems to point to a lower conuec- 
tion bet-veen anger and struggle, struggle having 
at its early stage the unpsychic, almost me- 
chanical character found in a reflex act” [p. 33]. 


AvtHor’s Turory. 


The 3onclusion of our author is :— 

“Anger is an achievement in mental pro- 
gress. Its coming is preceeded by an angerless 
existence, but when once it comes, if is never 
permitted to disappear. The batter kinds of 
animal life depend upon its powerful aid” 
[p. 35]. 

Uses Or ANGER. 

Our author says :—- ‘ 

“Waz is a special display of pugnacity offer- 
ing itself chiefly to the support of one particu- 
lar instisution, that of governmen}, and to what- 
ever a government may have at Leart—self-pre- 
servation, or plunder, or the aggrandizement of 
some man or family. Thus anger by taking the 
systematic and co-operative form of warfare, 
has been of great assistance in uniting men into 
large political bodies” [page 43]. 

In the concluding paragraph of the same 
chapter, our author writes :— : 

“Apart from war, which, faces usually out- 
ward and is political, we owe much of our social 
life within the state to indignation, resentment, 
jealousy and revenge. These have come to the 
help of the family and commerce and class and 
the institutions of law” [p. 49]. 

; UNGREATIVE, 

“Aneer and pugnacity,” says vur aathor, 
“are nof themselves creators.” Acer is sccond- 
ary. The affections, the appreciations—of one’s 
self as well as of others—are the primal forces 
of life.’ “There are four great emotional im- 
pulsions i two that are originative aud leading, 
namely, love and self-interest ; and twe that 
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are ancillary and supporting, namely, anger and 
feer.” “Take love away—the love of one’s self, 
alcag with the love of others and the love of 
passessions—and there would be nothing to give 
mozive to our fear and anger” (pp. 68—70). 

Tue Irate anp Martiay Reictons. 

In the first part of the book the author has 
described the psychology of anger and in the 
sezond' part he describes the significance of 
arger with reference fo the principal religions 


of the world. His classification of Religions. 


is— 
(i) The Irate and Martial. Religions, 
(ii) The Un-angry Religions, 
(it) The Religions of a aa 
Anger. 


: To the first class belong, 
(1) Judaism, (2) Zoroastrism and ®) Islam, 


JUDAISM. 


Of Judaism he says :— } 

““Yts aggressive and defensive spirit, its 
acmies fighting the foes of Israel, Jehovah 
breathing courage unto those armies, showing 
his wrath also against his own people in their 
d'sobedience—of “all this and more the reader’s 
memory will offer illustration” (pp 75-76). 


ZOROASTRISM. 


Of Zoroastrism he says :—“The ancient 
Fersian, himself a conquering warrior, sees 
axmed conflict at the very center of the universe. 
There has, from of old, been warfare between 
s+hura Mazga, the divinity of light and Angra 
Tfainyu, the spirit of darkness and evil” (p. 77). 
‘The Religion of the Parsees is a warrior religion 
suited toa people of whose blood were Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius. Its spiritual animosities 
ere persistent and terrible. Of its great spirits, 
their power to. fight is named high among the 
marks of their, greatness ; Zarathustra is called 
the firss Warrior and Priest and Plowman; 
Xaresna, the incarnate word, is mighty-speared 
cud Jordly ; among the names of Ahura Mazda 
aimself are He who , conquers everything, 
~vho conquers at once” (p. 86). 

“Looking to the attitude of this religion 
soward those not of its faith”, the author dis- 
covers “ appreciation but still heartier intoler- 
ance”. “The sacred writers recognize that there 
are righteous men even in an alien race. Among 
she tribes of the Turanian will be found those 
who help the cause of piety ; the spirits of holy 
-nen and women in foreign ands are included 
among thé beings worthy of worship. There 
is the thought of a world-wide extension of their 
awn religion: there is prayer‘that Mazda may 
give such inspiration to men of the true faith 
that all the living may believe. Yet thére is cor- 
dial hatred of unbolieyers” (p. 84). 
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The last example within the group of irate 
and martial religions is “Islam that calls itself 
‘the resignation” but shows no moment of hesi- 
tation in receiving anger into the company of 
passions suited to the righteous” (p. 87). 

But our author admits that in this religion 
there is a place for gentler emotions also. He 
quotes—“In private affairs rage is to be re- 
pressed and men are to be patient and forgivins 
(Koran. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. VI. 62, 
IX 209). Evil is to be repelled, not with evil 
but with good (VI. 235, IX. 202). God loves 
those who are patient and kind (Vol Vi 64)”. 

“For a religion so fierce there is”, says our 
author, “at times a surprising | hesitation’ in its 
intolerance of other faiths. There is no un-~ 
varying hostility toward those who refuse to 
acknowledge Mohammed as the Prophet of the’ 
Lord. Now and again there is something like’ 
kind invitation of those who belong to another 
faith. Allah accepts Moses and Jesus without 
distinct‘on (S. B. E., VI. 19); he has inspired- 
them (IX. 68, 208). : 

The Jews, the Sabeans, the Christians shall 
not be made to suffer the grief of the misbelievers 
(VI, 8, 107)—indeed every nation has its mes- 


_ senger, its prophet of the Lord (VI, 178). Again 


the Jews are set down as the strongst foes of 
the faith, while the Christians are nearest to’ 
believers in their love (VI, 109), And yet again: 
both Jews and Christians are alike denounced. 
“God fight them, how they lie (VI, 177)” pp. 
889. “God is the Lord of vengeance, (VI. 46, 204), . 
terrible in his smiting (XI~339f), he curses 
Iblis (TX. 181), he curses those who depart from: 
the faith and do not again return (VI.'57) ; bis 
curse and wrath with everlasting hell is the 
reward of one who intentionally kills a believer 
(VI. §5); his curse is on those who die in 
misbelief—God’s curse with the curse of men 
and of angels” (VI. 22). Believers must-believe. 
and fight (IX 241), God loves those who fight 
in his cause, and fight in close battle-array, 
shoulder to shoulder with their fellows (1X. 
281). Strenuous and stern must be their fight- 
ing” (IX. 292, p. 92—94). : 

What is the place of Anger in Islam ? Our 
author says :—“Use anger truly in the. service, 
of God; feel it hot against the enemies of the. 
faith ; ‘make religion merciless to those who 
refuse submission” (p. 95), 


Uxs- ANGRY Regions, 


To this group belong Taoism, Vishnu- 
ism, Buddhism and Jainism, In these reli- 
gions, there is no place for Anger.—What 
is then to be done with anger then? Our 
author says, the ideal of these religions i is: “Do 
nothing with it, except destroy it, it is wholly 
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an enemy, it cannot be reconciled with devotion 
to the Best” (p. 118). 


Reicions op ANGeR-stvportep Love. 


To this group belong Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity. Of Confucianism the author says :— 

“The spirit of this religion is kindly rather 
than passionate, its anger is well-discip_ined, 
uncontentious ; it is no seeker of heretics, nor 
is if aflame to subdue the world; itis no ckreat- 
ener of eternal wrath and punishment. Far 
from mystic indifference to good and ev'l, its 
approval and condemnation are clear as noon- 
day. It commends, to be felt toward all men, 
the family affections; toward reverence and 
thauksgiving. Its temper befits a people 
whose high and unaggressive civilization has 
. persisted, especially unshaken, for thousands 
of years” (p. 126). 

CuRISTIANITY. 


This subject was discussed in our first 
review (M. R. Feb. 24). In Part IJ. the 
author deals with man’s anger toward the super- 
natural (Chap: VIII), the anger of the Cods 
(ch. IX), curses, persecution and war in religion 
(ch. X), the worship of malign spirits (ch, Xf), 

‘anger and the origin of Religion ‘ch. XID), the 
geography of Hatred (ch. XIID, and Jealousy as 
a source of monotheism (ch, XIV). 


Our author’s treatment of Jealousy es a 
source of monotheism is very interesting. Trere 
are, says he, “countless forces of feeling 
and reflection which drive toward monotheism 
and do not reach it.” If they are to reach the 
goal, they are to be helped and guided by a 
‘special motive power. It is marital Jealcusy 
(p. 210). Jealousy ‘entered Jewish religion 
because it was present in the Jews’ anc ent 
social life. The jealous husband, jealous vith 
good reason or without, was of such frecuent 
and disturbing occurrence as to require atten- 
tion from the Law...... the husband’s jealoasy 
is described as a rage that spares nothing in the 
day of his vengeance, that cannot be appeased 
with any gifts (Prov. VI. 31 £) ; the cruelcy of 
the jealous man is as fiery as his love; “for 
love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the 
grave,” and burns like coals of fire (Song of 
Solomon VIII. 6)”. page 213. “Now to che 
relation’ between God and his people Israel, all 
this passionate love-anger is transferred, the 
ground is prepared by regarding them as Icvers 


as husband and wife. The marital imagery is <ull 


and recurrent” (p. 213). 


‘The author then quotes many passages “rom 
the O. T. to show that God is the husband end 
Israel his wife. Jerusalem is not merely che 
beloved but is the wife, joined in wedlock to 
the,Lord” (Hosea II. 2, 13, III, 1) (p. 214). Not 
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only is the soil prepared for a divine jealoury 
because of this love and marriage : the jealoury 
actually comes forth and out of it a flame vengn- 
ful and consuming. The wership which s 
given to other gods-is viewed as a spirituil 
desertion and adultery” (p. 214). 

Urged by his sense of the exclusive loyalty 
found in marriage, the way of the Jew was 
made easier by his intense anc narrow love fcr 
those of his own faith and blood, by his coldness 
and hostility toward what wus not his owr. 
Thus it was easier for him than for many others 
to believe that God needed, indeed could brook, 
no divine associates” (p. 222). “In Mahammed 
there was found a fiery spizit prepared t> 
receive and transmit. what the Jew attained... 
the terribleness of the Arab, fanatic in its love 
and hate, was like the temper of the ancien 
Jew. And while the Arab was ill endowed tc 
originate so boli and sublime a conception ; ye- 
once offered it by a great leader, he eagerly 
accepted and imposed on others the thought 
of a sole and Jealous God” (p. 223), 


“Tha . Christian West, less passionate, yet 
amply endowed with anger and_ self-asser- 
tion, could also under the Jew’s tutelage believe 
in a self-assertive, a rival-destroying God” 
(p. 223). 

Islam and Christianity, hke Judaism, “are 
assertive, intolerant, for long ready on the grand 
seale £9 perseente one another and all who 
opposec their views. Judaism, Islam and 
Christianity have found in the character of 
their monotheism something congenial and en- 
couraging- to the fierce temper of the peoples 
to whom they minister. With these three mono- 
theistic faiths and with the peoples who accept 
them, personal passion is not despised and 
rejected but has its enduring place even in the 
life of the Perfect” (p. 227). 

’ Qur author’s theory may seem. to be startling 
to some. Butthere is no doubt about tha fact 
that jealousy played a very important part in 

e development of Judaism and its off-shoots. 

IV 


In part [V the author describes the “Future 
of Anger inthe West.” He admits that “the 
current 2f religious approval, as well as of secu- 
lar, flows away from anger” (p. £38), and that 
“an ever-large body of Christians aim to rid 
themselves and others of indignation, to be equ- 
able of temper, and tolerant of all difference” 


(p. 241). Te : 
But cur author’s ideal isdifferent. According 
to him “wrath......is one of the great energizers”’. 


“Tf then we wish the final increment of vigor 
in the effort of most men, there must come an- 
ger” (p. 206). . 

It is not therefore surprising that he should 
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prefer the religion of so-called “anger-supported 
love”.to unangry religions. . 
‘In-the first review (M. R., Feb. 24) we ex- 
Elained our position. “We must assign a place to 
anger at.many. stages of civilization and reli- 


gious growth. But what is essentially necessary | -~ 
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“to a lower form of religion becomes a hindrance 
to the highest discipline. To an Indian saint 
even righteous indignation belongs’. to the 


_eategory of the undesirable emotions. 


MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSE * 


THE PRESENT SITUATION—A SYNTHETIC CRITIQUE 
~ OF THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT  - 


" By JEHANGIR J.-VAKIL B.A. How, Oxon, 


stream of -national consciousness, 

that flowed with such marvellous 
speed and directness for itwo years has 
sudderly buried itself underground, to all 
appearances, The country has -passed from 
a state of passionate fervour to a listless 
vacuity, or is directing the ebbing strength 
of an originally powerful impetus to petty 
ends and undignified bickerings, redeemed 
here and there, perhaps, by the isolated 
efforts of a few brave men to ride the falling 
waves. ‘Fhe smouldering fire of communal 
strife has leapt up once more in our midst, 
has melted the shibboleths of communal 
concord, and is licking up with its livid 
tongue the artificial structure of national 
unity founded not on any radical change, of 
heart, but on the external necessities of the 
day, and cemented by the will of one man 
dominating millions. : 
,’ That action and reaction follow each 
other inevitably is a truism which can be 


W's is wrong with India ? The great 


exemplified in many fields of experience, and. 


is, no doubt, applicable to the present situa- 
tion, but that does not justify us in accepting 
it as the whole cause of the lamentable 
impasse to which we have brought ourselves. 
It behoves us rather, in this quiet hour of 
inactivity to take stock of many things that 


have escaped us in the heat of action, to- 


weigh more finely, to probe deeper into fun- 
damentals than is advisable or possible in 
the hour of action. ; 

It will have to be recorded of the non- 
‘co-op2ration movement that it began with 


Mahatma Gandhi and ended—substantially— 
with his arrest. More than that—there is 
no one of commensurate stature who moves 
across those two years of what is undoubtedly 
one of the, most glorious and unique national 
. battles offered by a long-fallen people to the 
massed forces of Imperialism. poised .on the 
supreme height of its seeming omnipotence. 
The future holds many triumphs for the 
human spirit and we may not boast of the 
“little done” in face of the “vast undone”, 
‘but.if, when the full-arisen sun of Humanity 
sheds its noontide benediction on the much- 
suffering peoples of the Earth, their calm 
eyes beneath crowned brows look down at 
the darkling paths of the ascent, and gazing 
a little wistfully towards the regions of the 
dawn, light up for a moment, remembering 
how we heralded the dawn of the victory. of 
spiritual powers upon the. earth, placing 


‘A kiss on the dim brow of failure, 
A crown upon her uncrowned head” - 


—then shall we reap the full harvest of 
our sown seed, ; 


Beholding the movement in retrospect, 
certain gains stand out clear. The theory: of 
the blessings of Anglo-Indian education has 
received a blow -from which it will never 
recover. The-prestige of British administra- 
tion—its efficient indispensability—and the 
cant of the white man’s burden, have been 
knocked on the head. Revolutionary. acti- 
vity, with its foul ways of mutual suspicion 
and hatred, and-violence and secret murder, 
has been discredited in the eyes of the young, 
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as never before. Men are no longer afraid 
to say what they think, and freer speech has 
brought about a greater right of freedom of 
speech. People have learnt to discipline 
their hate of the foreigner—some who hated 
much have all but cast away the last seeds 
of hate from ont their hearts, The inner 
significance of swadeshi has to some extent 
dawned on the comatose national conscious- 
ness, and with it the first gleams of a sound 
system of national economics. A tentative 
search-light has been cast on the rottenest 
part of the heart of the nation, on that foul 
ulcer of most revolting hypocrisy and heart- 


lessness—untouchability. A certain stardard ° 


—other than the skilful manipulatioa of 
the political gas-bag—though still vague 
evough—has been established, by which to 
try so-called national ‘leaders’; and, generally, 
there is a marked retrogression from the 
crude materialism of nineteenth century 
Europe, the monstrous ugliness of which 
was rendered all the more hideous by the 
‘inane futility of a conquered and disarmed 
nation hungering for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt; for could it not cry for its right to 
them in a louder voice than that of its 
Imperial lords ?...... “Three hundred million 
concordant voices”......... ; 

One sees then that the work of a decade, 
almost, has been packed into the quickened 
span of two years, and where this has keen 
done it is absurd to characterise a mover ent 
as afailure, Yet, for those who have eyes 
to see it has revealed an abyss of national 
weakness which it does not do to ignore. 
One may brush aside as worthless the value 
set on its achievement by the Indian Govern- 
ment and those who lend themselves ou: to 
be its ornamental supports, and yet, as 
patriots first and non-co-operators afterwards 
refuse to accept the finality of the non-co- 
operation programme as set forth by she 
Mahatma before it was possible to stand on 
the vantage-ground of the present, 

Let us examine briefly the psychology of 
the national mood that found expression in 
non-co-operation. The unfulfilled promises of 
British statesrhen guaranteeing to Turkey. 
her possessions in ‘Thrace and Asia Minor; 
the whittling down of the Reforms in the 
working; the cold treatment of Indan 
aspirations after the war was over and Ind an 
money and soldiers were no longer required ; 
the exposure of the cant of self-determination 
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NON-CG-OPERATION MOVSMBNT is! 


for subjact nationalities—all these, crowned 
by the Punjab atrocities, caused the national 
unrest to come to a head. Now the question 
that presents itself for our consideration is 
whether the mood of the nazion found its 
logical and natural expression in the non-co- 
operation programme as it then stood? A 
careful consideration, it seems to me, would 
bear out the fact that it did aot. It seems 
truer to say that the form assumed by the 
movement corresponded more with the psy- 
chology of the Mahatma than with that of the 
vation. True, the nation gave over its soul to 
the Mahatma to keep and we may look upon 
him almcst asthe embodied Shaitz of the India 
of to-day. In that sense, his psychology may 
be, to a large extent, taken to be that of the 
nation, bat there is also much in it that is 
individual and particular. and shat made the 
proverbial rift, To appreciate the individual 
element we must remember that the Mahatma 
was, unti. the Punjab wrongs, a Moderate. 
He was not one of those in whom the warrior, 
the Dessroyer in man, leaps into furor 
at the very thought of a great nation in 
chains, at the very thought of one people 
dominated by another. As long as there was 
no overt sct of brutal tyranny, his soul was 
not stirred to its:depths.: The emasculation 
of a peop.e under prolonged subjection, the 
daily diminishing capacity for self-defence, 
undermining the very basis of a self-respect- 
ing manhood ; the frightful economic drain 
first pointad out by Dadabhai Naoroji. and 
extending its octopus-grasp rapidly since, 


-over a country prone and helpless, incapable 


of any resistance—the moral degradation 
that is sure to deepen where the tallest 
are cub down, where the man who is 
willing to sell his country is rewarded with 
titles and -honours, where a premium is 
set on weak-kneed subjection where the 
disinterested service of Truth, dificult enough 
for us, imperfect beings in an imperfect 
world, is rendered well-nigh impossible by 
a government jealous of the least encroach- 
ment ona cruelly absolute power; wkere, 
above all, there is the subtle compulsion— 
the more deadly for its inobtzusiveness— 
to break away from the age-long national 
culture and mould oneself in tae image of 
the all-powerful conqueror—all these did 
not converge in his mental vision in such 
a way as to be focussed into a flame 
that burns the heart so, that the man in 
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whose heart this flame abides is not called 
a Moderate—for a Moderate is une who has 
not experienced that pure depth of pain for 
his country, which makes of each man some- 
thing of a Prophet in his own little way. 
But perhaps what is essential to the 
mentality of the Moderate is lack of faith 
in his own countrymen, and the Mahatma 
was led by it to be a champion of the British 
Empire, though he was not blind to some 
cf ite glaring iniquities quite out of keeping 
with his own creed of Ahimsa and love. It 
was the shock of the Dyerian atrocities that 
fired this blind mass of pain for his 
country, weighted with the fears born 
of its supposed futility, -into a blinding 
vision of freedom. The heat of this 
expansion of vision and passion brought 
to fruition the tapasya of years, and 
zifted him to the eminence of the Mahatma. 
The burning need for Swaraj—the immediate 
need that brooked no delay—was branded 
apon his soul as the direct result of the 
vision vouchsafed to him, and with it came 
the pathetic illusion of the power to gain 
Swaraj at once. For 
came this sudden accession of faith in his 
people —we have observed that lack of faith 
in his countrymen is the essential of the 
Moderate mentality—the almost quixotic 
faith that they could fulfil the conditions 
_vequired to bring to its knees the strongest 
Empire in the world, in the short space of a 
year? The vision that he has seen of his 
country was so excruciatingly painful that 
life was unbearable to him unless we got 
Swaraj immediately -‘immediately’ in terms 


of the life of a nation means af least one - 


year that being so, it became psychologic- 
ally necessary that the people should have 
the power to gain it in a year; therefore 
he could not doubt but that they did actually 
have that power. He must believe in it and 
why not? For a great cause nothing is 
impossible. Joan of Are saved France in 
an incredibly short time when the French 
were so demoralised that their armies had 
acquired the reputation of fleeing at the very 
sight ofan English army. His faith in his 
-people’s capacity to do, leapt up to an extent 
commensurate with his desire, his faith in 
himself, his faith in providence. Time has 
proved the Mahatma wrong, and the scep- 
tics right, and, truth to tell, the national 
instinct was with the sceptics, but it 


whence otherwise — 
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remained dumb for that it could not, for its 
faith in the Mahatma, deny to him the vision 
of the Seer, the Redeemer in man, 

I know that the blind admirers of the 
Mahatma take refuge in the sophistry that 
he promised Swaraj] in a year only if the 
people could fulfil his requirements as 
laid down in his programme ;- but it does 
not ‘do to obfuscate the fact that he repeat- 
edly stated in the clearest possible langu- 
age that it was his belief that the people 
could, and in fact would, fulfil those condi- 
tions within the period prescribed. It is 
incontrovertible that the Mahatma lacked 
the great gift of estimating the strength 
and calibre of the people he led. He 
deemed each long down-trodden slave a 
hero. ‘To act in the faith that moves moun-, 
tains is only justified when one has moved 
the mountain, when the seemingly impos- 
sible objective has been attained—or where 
lies the difference between a prophet’s vision 
and the raw idealism of a schoolboy? It 
is the issue alone that vindicates that kind’ 
of faith. Swaraj attained in a year would 
have been the only justification of the 
Mahatma’s faith. Hvents have proved that 
his faith was born ofa blinding intensity 
of desire and not of the Seer’s intuition 
of the Real. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the programme of the national move- 
ment does not represent a very exact 
objectification of the national mood. ‘The 
vitiating factor was the almost absolute 


_ stress laid on obtaining Swaraj in a year. 


It is written large over the non-cooperation 
programme drawn up by the Mahatma— 
drawn up under some such compulsion as 
if Fate stood over India counting the hours 
of the last year it could give her in which 
to begin and complete the work of her 
self-emancipation. That is perhaps the 
irreverent way in which I picture the vision of 
of the Mahatma in this particular. It was 
par excellence his vision and not that of the 
nation, but he had the dominating personali- 
ty—the almost hypnotic personality—which 
effaced the feeble self-awareness of the na- 
tional consciousness. The blame for it rests 
less on him than on us who proved ourselves 
unworthy followers of his—then, in that we 
gave way to him in this matter (we could 
have fought for a more synthetic programme 
necessitating a longer period for its fulfil- 
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ment) now, in our absolute inability to hold 
by his spirit. He was an all but perfect 
leader, he would have forged for us a much 
more potent weapon if we had but helped 
him in freeing himself of illusory necessity 
of drawing up a programme of war-time 
measures ‘against the Goverment, It is a 
bitter reflection that taking so much from 
him we could not give him even this much. 

Let us now consider whether it is advi- 
sable for us to cling to the programme he 
drew up. I think it will be clear to every- 
body that the idea of winning Swaraj in a 
year has done sufficient harm already. We 
have had to shelve all the important national 
problems whose handling will not bear fruit 
ina year keeping them over until Swaraj— 
the body of it—was won. After that we were 
‘to try to puta soul into the body of this 
Swaraj. But are body and soul thus se- 
parate, and can corpses be thus galvanised ? 
However that may be, we can no loagér 
afford to shelve the essential problems, 
because they will take time to solve. Life 
in its totality will not be long denied and 
if you try to exclude any part of it, you 
do so at your peril. In truth, there ar3 no 
parts. Life is one and indivisible.- We 
sin against it when we artificially reswrict 
its inflow upon us, ‘and bring down 
upon our heads a terrible retribution. No 
doubt, nothing great can be achieved 
without restricting human endeavour to 
a particular, limited sphere, but if itis done 
at the expense of greater realities, we must 
soon call halt, or we shall cut ourselves off 
from the sources of our strength, and having 


renounced all life for that one end find that 


we fail even in achieving that end. ‘Too 
long a sacrifice can make the heart a stone.” 
That the Mahatma was conscious of this, one 
may infer from the fact that he plead- 
ed for the suspension of the task of ihe 
doctor, poet, scientist, lawyer, whosoever he 
be, in favour of spinning, etc. Only fer a 
year——in which he hoped to win Swaraj. I 
do not think he himself would cling to his 
original programme after seeing that it would 
not bring Swaraj even in two or three years 
—and who among us yet believes that, res- 
tricting ourselves to it, we can win Swaraj 
in two or three years? The Mahatma-woald 
have achieved much more than he has, tad 
he not pitched all the notes of the natioaal 
yantra to play that one tune of ‘Swaraj] in a 


roa 


year. Under his guidance end inspiration, 
a sure basis of a co-ordinated activ:ty o: 
brain and hand could have been laid in manr 
spheres of life. If instead of demanding 
the suppression of personality as the best 
aid tc national work, he had—as he hes the 
power to do—enriched the personalisy of 
men and women, encouraging each along the 
lines of his or her own individual self{-deve- 
lopment, not requiring of each to corform 
to a regulation type of the national wcrker, 
he would have carried us farther along the 
road tc a spiritual and materie] Swaraj.” He 
could have laid the foundation of more than 
one solid organisation -that -vould Lecome 
landmarks in our history, feeders of the 
great stream of national consciousress, 
And more glorious still—the labour of 
a life-time—if he had linked tae present of 
the nation to all that was noblest anc best 
in its total past—not to the ideals of any 
one suppdsedly golden epoch—helped us to 
feed once more, not on the past, but on the 
primal source which made possible all that 
was glorious in the past, and then left the 
great stream of national corscionsness to 
find its own appropriate channel and direc- 
tion; if he had been content to inspire otaers 
with his own spirit, instead of insisting 
on comraunicating to them the form and body 
of his inspiration as well, he would lave 
helped us gird up our loins to the alleviation 
of the national sorrow anc want—his 
“primary concern, the rationale of his Swaraj 
—all the more for setting our Lands to’ the 
task not of a year but of a life-time, or more. 
To the possession of the spirit which, waile 
not denying the full reality of time or mini- 
mising the tragedy of the e.emental sry 
of unsatified hunger, scorns to count with 
too much engrossment the hotrs of pain as 
they pass, all things are addec. From che 
deep heart of ages comes the moving cry, 
vibrant with the Divine Compassion, the 
supreme word of the Eternal Spirit to its 
children wandering in pain and forgetful- 
ness, “do.not grieve, I will deliver you.” 

We must now place before the naticn a 
less concentrated but wider and more ayn- 
-thetic programme. If our experience had 
taught us anything, it is that the people ere 
absolutely incapable of carrying oufsuch an 
intensive programme as that of tke Mahatma. 
Having recounted our enccesses, we must 
also take stock of our set-backs. The most 
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prominent of these are the failures to induce 
title-holders to give up their titles, lawyers 
their practice, students their colleges, impor- 
ters their import of foreign cloth. The call 
to sacrifice fell on deaf ears and the reason 
is not far to seek, Only those who are ready 
can respond and what had been done to 
make these classes ready ? Indeed what had 


‘been done to ‘make the nation, as a whole, 


ready ? The seed had not yet been sown. 
The ground had barely been prepared and 
Mahatmaji, the sower of the seed, could by 
no means be also the reaper of the harvest. 
We have merely disregarded the failure of 
the classes mentioned above to respond, and 
gone forward as if it were of no consequence, 
but it has a valuable lesson to teach us. 
Numerically these classes may be unimpor- 
tant, but the failure to touch them will sup- 
ply us with the reason of our failure to create 
~-so marked is our inability to meet even 
an infinitesimal fraction of the demand for 
educational institutions made by the students 
who left in large numbers, only to go back 
a few weeks afterwards. In these instances 
we have elear evidence that the non-coopera- 
tion programme was not the physical 
analogue of the psychological mood of the 
nation, that the movement was arrested 
because it lacked the strength born of a real 
inward need, that it was an activity imposed 
ab extva, and not the spontaneous expression 
of the national being creating its own mould 
as if journeys towards its perfection. he 
nation was not ready for such a programme. 
That co-ordination of thought’ and energy, 
which is the basis of a national consciousness 
wherever it exists, is all but absent in India, 
The national consciousness here is a very 
rudimentary one indeed and inheres in a 
relatively few individuals only, The predom- 
inant unit of thought is not that of the 
nation but of the family, caste, village or 
proviace, and that being so, it is futile to 
expect to win Swara] in a year—or five years 
for the matter of that—and equally futile 
to restrict ourselves to weapons that were 
taken up as best fitted for that end. We 
have started at the wrong end in our haste 
to win Swaraj. Not that the non-co-opera- 
tion programme is a wrong one, not that it is 
ideally a wrong method of going abont to 


-win Swaraj,— only, the indispensable condi- 


tion for generating the power to carry it out 
has been overlooked, 


It has been argued . 
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that the best training for non-cooperation 
is the actual practice of non-cooperation. 
The most that can be said in vindication 
of such an argument is that it is, at best, 
a training of a very poor sort indeéd, and 
one would even be justified in refusing to 
‘recognise as such a training that sets one, 
at the very outset, to the actual performance 
of the thing for which one is undergoing 
the training, To teach a tiro in the high 
jump to jump five feet three, the best method 
is not to set him to jump that height from 
the beginning of his training. ‘rue, he 
may some day jump that height even s0, 
but it is difficult to conceive of a more. 
hurtful species of training than that. There- 
fore it will not do to carry on a propaganda 
telling the people to non-co-operate with the 
government, placing before them an in- 
tensive programme which must be largely 


. an abstraction to them as they have not 


been given a vision of that ideal of the 
Motherland in which alone an intensive 
and concentrated national programme has 
its reality. For what ideal of the Mother- 
land can our people conceive ? Do ninety 
per cent of them know even the shape 
and size of a géographical entity called 
Hindustan ? How then can we draw any 
strength from them in our fight for Swaraj ? 
Or do we think that we can gain Swaraj 
without the active or passive cooperation 
of these, even to the extent implied in a 
hazy notion of what “India” maans and 
what “Swaraj for India” implies ? We have 
only found time to teach them that Swaraj 
means less taxation—or even no taxation— 
under our own rule, and they are pleased to 
hear it. 

Here we touch the root-cause of the 
arrest of the movement, and the present 
lassitude. Because the non-co-operation 
movement was a ‘war-time measure’— that 
is, the nation was supposed to be at war and 
everybody was called upon to work at a 
concentrated programme drawn up by the 
national leaders— and defended as such by 
the Mahatma, it was least fitted to hold 
before the people the vision of a spiritual 
reality which men may realise by common 
effort and common sacrifice, and which, 
however, they imagine it- as the power of 
the Divine in their lives, or the beauty of 


‘its Lila, or a ray of its infinite compassion— 


‘isto each the heaven-born avatar of his 
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people—the Motherland. A synthetic vision 
ofa new India, a grandiose conception of 
her, having for its background a passicnate 
love and deep knowledge of her past, and 
the faith of a prouder future in continuity 
with that past, gathering up into itself all 
the gains of the human spirit elsewhere, in 
all spheres of life, and reaching forward to 
the highest hope of Humanity—such a 
synthetic vision—to which poet, artist, 
musician, philosopher, architect, educationist, 
statesman and scientist must all make their 
distinctive contributions—must precede and 
accompany any real deepening and widening 
of the national consciousness. Such was the 
vision that in part supplied the motive-power 
‘of the anti-partition movement in Bengal. 
It is only in relation to such a vision of life 
that a great intensive and selective national 
programme can have any reality, and where 
this vision is absent, the driving power to 
carry through a selective programme, pat- 
ched up not so much with reference to 
national self-expression as to the strazegic 
importance of directing the attack against 
certain points of the enemy’s position, will 
be weak and fugitive. Moreover, Iam one 
of those who believe that there cannot be 
_such a divorce between the politics of time 
and the politics of eternity, as is implied in 
a programme that excludes so much of vital 
importance, for the doubtful advantage of 
concentration. We cannot cut ourselves off 
from the eternal spirit of the Nation that 
has brooded over its self-projection from the 
‘beginning, and hedge ourselves in the pre- 
sent. livery nation grows in power and 
spiritual beauty according as it draws more 
or less directly from the original source of 
its being, the Oversoul, and when it loses 
intimate touch with that Being, it forgets to 
what high destiny it is inheritor, oblivion 
falls over its myriad majesty, and it Lusies 
itself with the transitory need of the hour, 
_ until, should it quite cease to draw from the 

‘source it has fed from, it perishes, and the 
spirit passes to other peoples. For, as a 
brilliant Frenchman remarked, “the spirit 
.knows no geography’—he meant, it is not 
restricted by geographical limits, 

‘I think we may say that in this movement 
of the Mahatma’s we have come nearer to 
the source of the National Being than 
we have been for centuries perhaps, 
but yet we have been far from drawing 


inspiration direct from the first source, for 
otherwise our strength woud not Save 
flagged after a little destructive activity, but 
would have been strong to create. We need 
to come nearer to the creative centre of our 
being and for that the nation must become 
aware of its own history, must dive into the 
depths where lies the pearl of its essential 
unity which it has never yet realised save 
subconsciously. It will be shen that the 
call of tte Motherland will be anderstood in 
its real significance, as’ of a divine entity 
for which itis worth sacrificing home and 
parents, wife and child. The Mahatma and 
others—-elatively few in such a vast country 
—having such a conception and vision could 
find reality in the programme; the rest loved 
the Mahatma more than they loved India, 
because shey knew more abou; him—bait a 
new literature and art must grow up round 
this central theme, before the national mind 
can realise the unity of its functions on the 
conscicus plane, and. the homage of the 
heart cverflow at the feet of the Mosher, 
With such a censcious unity, devotion tc the 
Motherlend—which must become a living 
reality “so that we can hardly think of it 
otherwisa than as the shadow of the thought 
of God”—any intensive and selective pro- 
gramme will find its appropriate migkt in 
itself and will not have to draw its strength 
from any one human personality, as in the 
present movement. The nation, wandering 
in the bye-ways of its being, may sometimes 
light upon a great cibhuti, but to surrender 
oneself toany but the Highest is to darken 
the charnels through which the Spirit des- 
cends upon its children, renouncing the Sun 
for a little candle-light that is soon lost. 

' If then we want to generate the power 
to carry out effectively a programme like 
that of ron-co-operation we must fit ourselves 
for it by focussing before the people a many- 
sided vision of the Motherland, which must 
be grasped in its totality, ard claim from 
each man the best that he can give, not 
something alien to himself. The great pro- 
blems of national education,—‘or women no 
less than for nen—the emanc pation of our 
women from the tyranny of man, the removal 
of untocchability and of the alienating and 
unfraternal restrictions of caste, must ergage 
the greater part of the nas‘onal energy. 
This is not to subordinate pclitical acsivity 
but to invest it with reality and power 
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Poatry end drama must enshrine the national 
exviation of the national sin against untouch- 
abies aad women ; a body, like that of the 
Gaelic League in Ireland, should disseminate 
ideais of national education and train teachers 
who wil! set up small schools under its super- 
vision. A few—one in each province to 
start with—run efficiently and embodying 
the srue spirit of a rejuvenated India, will 
go far to dispel the just fear of the people 
that money given to national institutions is 
wasted by incompetent and even dishonest 
handling. We must radically purge ourselves 
of cur unclean attitude of mind towards 
wemen which makes it all but impossible 
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for them to move about freely for national 
service—all our schools and colleges, and a 
thousand public platforms must take up the 
slogan of woman’s emancipation—nor can we 
press forward to win swaraj with the curses 
of the untouchables rising between -us and 
our goal. Heaven’s gifts may not be taken 
by unclean hands and Siddhi—except it be 
the Siddhi of the Rakshasa—may not be 
attained before Shuddhi. That is the law for 
individuals as well as for nations. Let us purify 
ourselves and know that we ourselves are our 
greatest enemies. God himself cannot with- 
hold what we have deserved. Can the British 
Empire? 


o 
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Bhavabhuti and Mandana. 


In the Modern Review for Nov. 1923, Prof. 
Sharmii suggested the identity of Mandana and 
Bhavabhuti, which fact, if proved will be an 
impoz-tant contribution to the history of 
Sanskrit literature. But there are arguments 
whicd indicate the suggested identity to be an 
impossibility : 

Prof, Sharma thus argues— . 

I. Bhavabhiti =Umbéka ; 


IT, Umbéka=Mandana ; 
** Bhavabhuti=Mandana. 


Let us see in the light ofthe following 
azgumenis, how far the above reasoning carries 
woight. . 

_ I——(1) Bhavabhuti in his dramas gives 
Srikantha only as his another name. Braggart 
as Bhavabhuti is, we expect him to give 
Umbéka or Mandana as his other names (if he 
was known by these) since the latter names are 
famous in philosophical works. Again no com- 
mentator of the dramas suggests the identity, 


Ghanasydm’* acommentator of much erudition, 
regards Mandana and Bhavabhuti as different 
persons. 

(2) Inthe Malati-Madhava and Mahavira- 
Charita, the author expressly mentions ‘Jnana- 
nidhi’ as the name of his ‘guru’— 


a waMarat aera awe: |: 


aMeatay wae ae aafafaa es: 4 
: (Maha-Vira—I-5) 
Bhavabhuti, the disciple of ‘Jnana-nidhy’, 
who was also a ‘Param-hamsa’ is thus different 
from Umbéka, the disciple of Kumarila, who 
is not known as ‘Param-hamszw’ or as ‘Jnananidhi,’ 
(3) Bhavabuti betrays sympathy for Bud- 
dhism: Kamandaki, one of the principal 
characters in the Malati-Madhava, is a Buddhist 
nun and the stage-manager himself assumes her 
réle. Thus Bhavabbuti cannot be Umbéka (or 
Mandana) disciple as he is of the Mimansaka 
Kumarila Bhatta who led fierce attack against 
Buddhism. 


* Vide Prof. Kane’s edition of Uttara-Charita, 
Pp. 44, 
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(4) As regards the passage from Chitsakhi, 
the commentator’s suggestion regarding she 
identity of the two, leads toa contradiction on 
the part of Chitsukhacharya, who will then be 
be made to prove the authoritativeness of 
Bhavabhuti by the authority of Bhavathuti 
(Umbeka), which is absurd. The Commenzator 
has missed the point obvionsly. 

II (5) Tradition * is persistent in believing 
Umbeka and Mandana to be two differant 
persons— 


wea a arftal af ary afa waTaT: | 
awa ae afar ara’ af Baa: 


(6) Mandana, as is well known, was a 
Maithila; and Bhavabhuti’s home is Berar in 
the South.t 

(7) The writer of ‘Bhavana-Vivéka’, al- 
luded to by Prof. Sharma, is Mandana, while 
the commentary is from the pen of Umbéka 
and there is no attempt made to identify them 
in the work. ie 

(8) ‘Sankar-Digvijaya’ alone idensijes 
Umbéka and Mandana in a solitary line. The 
work is a poem full of exaggerations and as 
such should not be given weight to. Moreover, 


the editor ¢ of the work proposes to read T= #: 


instead of aq mH: which fact should not be 
lost sight of. 


In the light of the arguments given above 
the identity of Bhavabhuti and Mandana can 
hardly be maintained. The arguments relied 
on as basis by Prof. Sharma, are too flimsy to 
support the superstructure of such a weizhty 
theory as has been under discussion. 


V. RB. Brare 





Maratha History and Professoz 
Jadunath Sarkar. 


In the November number of the Moprr> 3e- 
wew of last year, Prof. Jadunath Sarker w-izes, 
as isusual, ona chapter of Maratha History I 
beg leaveto point out a dozen or so mistakes in that 
article on the authority of original letters und 
other documents published in Marathi. 

(1) Idonot know why Prof. Sarkar sus- 
pects the existence of Peshva Shamraj Nilkarth, 
only because Jedhe Shakawali does not meation 
him. Does the mere non-mention of a fact ma 
very reliable chronicle prove anything? Shamraj 
Nilkanth Ranzekar, besides being mentioned by 


* Vide Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, p. 419. 

+ Vide—Prologues to Malati-Madhava & 
Vira-Charita. 

{ Vide—Sankar-Vijaya VII-116. 
sram ed.)-foot-note. 


(Anenda- 
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the bakkars, was present at a Panchayat Court 
held at Poona under Shiwaji on 21--}-1657, 
where he is styled as Mashrul Hazarati 3ajshri 
Shamraj Nilkanth Peshva, where als: were 
present Vasudeo Balkrishna Majamdar tson of 
the first Majumdar Balkrishna-pant Harmante, 
who seems to have been dead ay this time), 
Sonaji Vishwanath Dabir, Bala-i Naik Pande 
(Jedhe mentions one Balaji Naik Parde as 
Shiwaji’s ambassador at Bijapore in 1672). 
Mankoji Dabatonde Sarnobat, Mehadaji 3amraj 
(son of the Peshva?) Surnis, and Reghunatl. Ballal 
Sar-Subnivis, meaning the whole court of Shivaji 
(Mahjar No. 10 Raj. 17). Similarly, an criginal 
letier to him in 1653 as well es later orders 
mentioning him as Peshva are given in No. 7, 
Old Historical Stories Part IL. Itinasa-Sargraha, 
Similarly, his seal-impression is to be fornd on 
many letters in Raj. 15. Now are al° these 
authori ties to be pronounced false togethe> with 
Chitnis. because Jedhe does rot hapoen to 
mention him? 

(2) Prof. Sarkar, trying to derive I'rimal 
from Tamil, is at a loss to know whr some 
modern Maratha writers persist in calling the 
Peshva Moro Trimal. The fact is, der vation 
apart, Trimal is used in Marathi oaly as a <vriting 
(modi) variant of Trimbaka, the Sanskri form, 
It is usel by Moropant himself in a letter in hig 
own handwriting in 1677 (No. £5) as vell ag 
written by clerks writing ordere in his name 
(No. 20, Ramdas and Ramdasi Pert 9). Uimilar 
forms are used in Nos. 12and 13. Raj. 8, all of 
which are originals and not copies. It hes been 
found used in other persons’ names tov, e. g, 
Dattaji Trimal Wakanis was the rame of cnother 
minister of Shivaji. In the genealogica. table 
supplied by the descendants, this “ather is named 
Trimalacharya (Parasnis-Mahableshwar Appen- 
dix). It means either the original name Trimal in 
the southern style, as the father was serving 
Shahaji in the Karnatak; and thefcrm Tryembaka, 
wags used to suit the Maratha ear or vice versa. 

(3) Nilkantha Moreshwar is stated br Prof, 
Sarkar zo have died in 1708, which is wrong, 
He remained loyal to Tarabai and contirued to 
serve the Kolhapur Branch till his death, which 
must have happened after 1718, es an o-der of 
Sambhaji of Kolhapur contains Lis seal- mpres.- 
sion (No. 400, Ramdas and Ramdasi part 9), 

(4) Moropant Pingle succeeded Vasndeo 
Balkrishna Hanmante as Majumdar in 161 and 
not his father Balkrishnapant, as in the 1. ahajar 
(No. 10, Raj. 17) mentioned above, _a was 


’ present as Majumdar instead of his father, who 


must have died before 1657. Nile Sondeo secame 
Majumdar after Moropant was promoted to the 
Peshvaship. Moropant built the Pratapgid fort 
in 1656 and his descendants, who even new live 
there are still called Majumdar after his firgt 
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offes and not by the later title Peshva. So 
there is no cause to doubt Jedhe in this parti- 
cular, 

<5) The date of Ramchandrapant’s death is 
undecided. From an undated letter (No. 152, 
Raj. 8) of Sambhaji Angre to Bhagawantrao, 
the son of Ramchandrapant, it appears that 
this grand old man had retired to end his last 
years in a sea-side village Kunakeswar (Devgad 
Talcka) and this letter speaks of his death as 
recently taking place. As Sambhaji Angre also 
mensions his father as dead (Kailaswasi), 
Ramchandrapant’s death must have taken place 
efter 1729. a : 

(5) Ramchandrapant was never the Amatya 
cf Shahu. From 1708, he was Amatya of Kolha- 
pur only. But even before 1708, his tenure of this 
post was not continuous. Though bakhars men- 
tion his succession to the office of his father, it 
had not been proved by any original document. 
On the other hand, as Jedhe mentions Raghunath- 
pant having been appointed to the office in 1677, 
arrested and suspended from office in December 
168C, and Harji Mahadik appointed Viceroy of 
Karnatik in his place, and lastly Raghunath- 
pant being released and again appointed to this 
office, Ramchandrapant must be taken as not 
occupying this office for the period. Anaji 
Datto was appointed to Amatyaship after his 
release, and not to his former‘office of Sachiv. 
Sambhaji seems to have appointed Ramchandra- 
pant to Sachivship instead of to his hereditary 
office (Sanad page 186, Sanads and Letters- 
Mawajiand Parasnis). Even before 1677, his 
elder brother Naro Nilkant seems to have worked 
as an Amatya and was not a hermitas bakhars 
vould make us believe (No. 57, Raj. 18). Taken 
together, Ramchandrapant does not seem to 
have held Amatyaship till 1691, especially as 
Jedke mentions Ramchandrapant as Sachiv 
in 1690. 

(7) Shankaraji Malhar is spoken of as the 
successor of Anaji Datto. But no original 
letter with Shankaraji Malhar’s name has been 
disccvered as yet, nor his seal-impression on any 
document. That there were two men by name 
Sharkaraji, is certain. But whether Shankaraji 
Malhar was ever Sachiy,I doubt. Jedhe men- 
tions Shankaraji Panditas Rajadnya in 1690; 
but which of the two he means, we have no 
means to decide. On the other hand, letters of 
Sharkaraji Narayan as Sachiv occur from 1688. 
I think that two new posts-Rajadnya and Prati- 
nidh: were creations of Rajaram given to 
Sharkaraji Malhar and Pralhad Niraji respec- 
tively, as letters of Pralhad as Pratinidhi in 
16€9 are extant (Ramdas and Ramdasi 9, Nos. 
69 tc 74), These posts were created to meet the 
emergency. All the ministerial posts, but 
especially those of Amatya, Sachiv, Mantri and 


Sumant, seem to be quickly changing hands in 
the reigns of Sambhaji and Rajaram. 

(8) Hanumantas certainly do not figure 
prominently in these two reigns; but they were 
not totally eclipsed as Prof. Jadunath Sarkar 
wouldjlike to believe. That Raghunathpant’s son 
Narayan held Amatyaship for some years, is 
certain (Ramdas and Ramdasi Part 9-59); for 
he was Amatya in 1685, three years after his 
father’s death and no other name is mentioned 
as Amatya under Sambhaji. Similarly, Sumant- 
ship, held by Janardanpant till his death, must 
have been held by some descendant, insignificant 
may be, as nobody else has been mentioned as 
Sumant by name during all these years. Timaji 
Raghunath held Pratinidhiship in the interim 
period, after Pralhadpant and before Parasuram 
Trimbak (328, Part V-Itibas-Aitihasik). 

(9) Gomaji was the father and not the son 
of Mahadaji Pansambal, which again Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar spells Pansalbar. 

(10) The name of the Quiledar of Raigad is 
Changoji Katkar and not Kanitkar, which would 
mean a Brahmin instead of a Maratha (Jedhe) 

(11) Tarabai gave birth to her son Shivaji 
in 1696 (Jedhe), when she was at Jinji, Ram- 
chandrapant having sent Rajaram’s wives to 
Jinji by sea-route after he had been established 
firmly at that place-and not at Vishalgad as Prof, 
Jadunath Sarkar says. 

These are a few errors of fact that have crept 
in this small article. Iam unable to discuss the 
various campaigns, battles and the taking and 
re-taking of forts, as I cannot understand the 
Persian sources, on which the Professor bases 
his narrative. While this learned Professor. 
is ready to base his histories mainly on secondary 
sources like Persian Chronicles, he dismisses 
Marathi bakhars with scant justice, nay, pro- 
nounces Chitnis as an often deleberately false 
writer, apparently because he mentions Shamraj 
Nilkantha as the first Peshva, while this fact is 
not mentioned by Jedhe chronicle, which Prof. 
Sarkar rightly praises as the most authentic. 
I would like to know what grounds Prof. 
Sarkar has got to make such an extreme and to 
say the least, an unjust statement as to calla 
mere story-teller, a deliberately false writer. 
Prof, Sarkar charges, similarly, this same 
Chitnis as well as many others of his type in the 
bibliographical notes to his ‘Shivaji! 

Eprtor’s Nore :— 

For pressure.on our space some portion of 
Mr. Shejwatkar’s article has been omitted ag 
it was not pertinent to the questions at issne. 

_ As for Prof. Sarkar’s views on these ques- 
tions we draw the attention of our readers to 
his article on Sources of the Life of Shivoji 
printed elsewhere in this number. 

T. 8, SHeswaTKar, 


——_—_== 
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‘‘Speak-Glove” Enables Deaf 
and Dumb to “Talk” 


Deaf and dumb persons in Europe find it easy 
to converse with those who are not familiar with 
the sign language by wearing a glove stamped, 
-with letters of the alphabet and the words “yes” 
and “no”. Spelling out words by pointing to 





“Speak-Glove” Enables Deaf and 
Dumb to ‘Talk’ 


the characters, a conversation understandable to 
almost anyone, can be carried on without the use 
of paper and pencil. The vowels and consonants 
are arranged on the thumb, fingers, and palm 
after the fashion of an American typewriter 
keyboard. 


Fiood of Lights Covers Prince’s 


Palace 
During religious ceremonies and _ state 
celebrations, the palace of the Maharajah of 


Mysore, in India, is lighted by thousands of 
electric bulbs strung all over the massive struc- 
ture. Against the dark background of night, 
the home of this Hindvo ruler, located in 
Madras, glows and sparkles like a jewel. So 
magnificent is the sight, that the palace is often 
referred to as ‘‘the most gorgeous abode in the 
universe.” Within the borders of Mysore are 
located the famous Kolar gold fields, worked by 
electricity generated by water power. 
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Flood of Lights Covers the Mysore Palace 


Railroad Bicycle Aids Guard 
To Fight Forest Fires 


To enable members of a forest patrol to cover 
their areas in the shortest possible time light 
four-wheeled cars, that travel on the tracks of 
railroads, have been built. ‘The machines are 
propelled by pedals and the rider sits ona frame 
resembling that of a bycycle. Space for carrying 
tools and other equipment is furnished by a wire 
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Railroad Bicycle 


basket at the front. In case of fire in the woods 
the guard can quickly reach a point on the rail- 
road near the scene of trouble. If necessary an 
assistant can accompany him on the yehicle. 


590. 
Papering the World to = === 
Make CropsGrow 4, 


Strips of paper, three feet 
wide and less than one thirty- 
second cf an inch in thickness, 
have inereased the production 
of pineapples in the Hawaiian 
Islands by more than forty. per 





. Pineapples Growimg through Paper 


cent.%> Laid in a field of sun-grown Sumatra 
tobacco in Florida, the same kind of paper in- 
creased production more than ‘fifty per cent. 
Paperirg fields of tomatoes in California raised 
their yield by some sixty per cent, while straw- 
berries, their roots so protected, produced forty 
per cens more berries than the same varieties 
planted in a neighboring and unpapered field. 
The device is the discovery C. F. Hckart, the 





Layiag Paper by a Horse-drawn Machine— 
The Earth Is Turned oyer Edges 
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Burbank of the Hawaiian 
Islands. It consists of the laying 
of a mulch paper, made of 
asphalt treated felt, not dissimilar 
to a thin roofing paper, in rows 
across the field. 1n this paper, 
six inches from each edge, and, 
therefore, twentyfour inches 
apart in the center, holes are 
punched with a trowel, and the 
pineapple cuttings, “ratoons,” 
are set in these holes. As the 
paper is laid, the earth is turned 
up over the edges, to hold it flat 
and to prevent it from blowing 
away. The plants are set “stag- 
gering” in adjacent lines so that 
while the rows along the paper 
are even, those across the field 
“are not. 

Experiments are now being 
conducted on the use of paper 
with grapes and with flowering 
plants, in short» with all crops 
which have a high value per 

acre, It. also has been applied with success 
to sugar cane in the Hawaiian Islands. Not 
only does it increase the amount of production 
of each plant, but it increases the size of the 
frnits or vegetables or the number and size of 
the leaves. 





Laying Paper with Tractor 


The paper virtually puts every plant root 
into a forcing hothouse. The roots are kept 
shaded, heat is retained as is also moisture, the 
combination is necessary to the greatest root and 
plant growth, and weeds, being unable to pierce 
the paper covering, cannot grow. The use of the 
paper by this combination of retained heat and 
moisture, has extended the area in which pine- 
apples can be produced profitably to higher 
altitudes and colder temperatures in the Hawa- 
lian Islands than ever before. In Florida, the 
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increase in individual fields of sun-grown tobacco 
has reached as high as seventy-one per cent, 
but this is above the average, In the culture 
of tomatoes, the increase in the yield ranged 
from twenty-one per cent to 168 per cent, under 
widely varying conditions. 

Surface evaporation from the area covered 
with the paper is so greatly reduced that i is 
virtually negligible, the moisture being conserved 
entirely for the use of the plant. This reduction 
of surface evaporation to a minimum eliminates 
the undesirable and often disastrous caking and 
eraking of the soil. Heat loss by evaporation 
of surface moisture also is prevented, producing 
and maintaining additional warmth in the soil. 
The paper receives the direct impact of the 
rain-drops and so prevents the soil from packing. 
Some of the papers used are perforated with 
many small holes, so as to allow moisture from 
rain, dew and fogs to seep slowly through in- 
creasing the moisture so stored in the beneath 
the paper. - 

The paper is applied by hands, with men 
carrying the rolls on steel rods, and other men 
following behind with hoes to cover the edges 
with a binder of earth; by machine layers, 
drawn by horses, with special devices for the 
turning in of the binder of earth; and on level 
fields, by double machines, laying two rows at 
‘a time, drawn by a tractor. These machines 
also lay their own earth binder. 





Tnsect at Root of Plants 
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Army Of Bugs Costs Farmers 
Billions 


One of the greatest wars the world has ever 
known continues, disarmament conferences to 
the contrary. Yet few realize the critical con- 
dition confronting the human family in this great 
combat of man against the enormous forces of 
injurious insects which attack us from every 
point. 


The average person knows of neither the 
amazing number of these hordes battling against 
him nor of the army of trained men and in- 
stitutions engaged inthe struggle, but conservative 
estimates place the annual crop loss of the 
American farm at four billion dollars as a direct 
result of the onward march of the insects of the 
field. 





Japanese Beetle—That is Expected to Spread 
over the Country 





Vacuum Cylinder for Fumigating Cereal, 
Plant and Cotton Shipment 





- Of ail these insect hordes, and diseases, there 
are relatively few that are native to America. 
_ Like many other harmful things, pests and 
diseases have trooped in after civilization, and 
have been carried in many ways from one country 
to another, until they have spread their destruct- 
ive work practically over the world map. 

The mtroduced diseases of forest trees, such 
as the pine blister; chestnut, and the enemies of 
the cereal and forage plants, are, however, 
vastly more expensive lodger than those named, 
consuming at least $1,000,000,000 worth of 
timber each year. 

The department of agriculture recently 
compiled a list of the dangerous insect enemies 
of plants in foreign countries which for the 
most part have not as yet gained entrance into 

the United States and found there are some 3,000 
' of them, all regarded as menaces. 

Most of those already here have come in 
shipments of living plants, and many of them 
with florist and ornamental stock. In many 
instances. the imported or ornamental, or 
other plant, has been a mere incidental carrier 
of the new enemy. 

Some idea of the excellent work of the 
plant experts have been doing is indicated by 
their achievement for only a portion of this 
service. There were received from Holland 
1,051 infested shipments, involving 148 kinds 
of insect pests; from Belgium, 1,306; France 
47; England, 134; Japan 291; and _ Ger- 
= many. 12. 

To guard against recurrence of this, all cot- 
ton shipments from foreign countries are now 

subjected to the “third degree’”—that is the bales 
- are put into a huge steel cylinder by means of a 
_ moyzable platform. The cylinder is hermetically 
_ sealedand the air exhausted, vacuum assuring 
' penetration of a disinfecting gas to the very center 
_ of the bale, destroying all insects that may be 
_ therein. Uncle Sam has the world’s largest 
_ fumigating plant, and each cylinder has a capa- 
 eity of more than 100 bales of cotton at one time 
permitting a shipload of cotton to be treated 
_ in a few hours. 


To combat these pests an army of government 
investigators is kept busy the year round. The 
work involyes the development of a chemical 
means of warfare, the production of effective 
insecticides, the use of flames, the airplane to 
spread poisons and other mechanical measures. 
In addition a rigid inspection service is main- 
tained at every port of entry. 


Motorcycle in Jump Covers Eighyty- 
Four Feet in Air 


During an exhibition to illustrate the strength 
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of his machine, a height of nine and one- 
half feet was attained at the summit of the air 
described by the soaring motor and its rider. 
The fall was broken by a specially prepared 
landing ground, and little injury was done to 
the man or motorcycle by the “flight.” 


we 





Eighty-Four Feet Jump of Motorcycle 


Skill and daring were required to hold the 
machime on a straight course and insure a good 
“take-of” in order to prevent a disastrous “spill.” 





Ash Piles Are Made to Yield 
Millions 


Though science has not yet succeeded in 
preventing conflagrations by which whole cities 
are destroyed, chemistry and photography hand 
in hand, have just come forward with a revelation 
whereby burned documents can be restored and 
redeemed. 

By it millions will be saved from the ruins 
of Tokyo and other Japanese cities. Had it 
been Enown when the scientists uncovered Pom- 
peii, the vast libraries of that lava-scarred city 
could have been rescued. The composition and 
application of the chemicals, in fact the entire 
process by which these charred remains of wealth 
fragile as soap-bubbles, are made to reveal their 
value, their character and, what is more valuable 
still, their recorded numbers, was discovered 
only a few months ago by Dr. Edward 0. 
Heinrich, lecturer on Criminology and Criminal 
Investigation in the University of California. 

The process is based on the fact that docu- 
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ments, i. &., paper of all kinds, 
are not burned when tremen- 
dous heat is applied for a long 
time to the exterior of a bank 
vault or other supposedly fire- 
preof receptacle. Instead, the 
paper is destructively distilled, 
the hydrogen or other component 
being driven off as gases, and 
the carbon in the paper, the 
ink, and even lead-pencil writing 
remaining, all concealed in the 
thin, fragile, black sheets, which ‘ 

are left behind. If the vault Bit of Badly Charred Paper—As It Looked after T-eatment 
is opened before it has had time 





“Deciphering of the print- 
ing and writing on these 
sheets is a queston of the 
ability of the ere of the 
operator to distinguish shades 
of black,” says Dr Heinrich. 
“Straw paper, for example, 
gives a brown-black ash, while 
the iron inks, usuelly used in 
writing and printmg, give a 
dead-black. Pure Knen paper, 
however, also gives dead black 
ash, and the orly way im 
which the writing and print 
ing on it can be deciphered is 
by tilting the sheet at all 
angles until the one at which 
: the lettering appeacs is reach- 
Treating Charred Paper ed. The cheap pulp papers 

give a gray-black, on which 





r & 

The Scientist Busy in 
to cool, the sheets of carbon 
burst into flame and are destroy- 
ed, or reduced to such flimsy ash 
that they cannot be saved. If, 
however, the vault is allowed 
to cool every document in it can 
be saved. 


The sheets of carbon are put 
into a tray of chemical. This 
solution stiengthens and slightly 
glazes the sheet of carbon, and 
brings out the lines left by the 
mineral in the ink of the writing 
or printing, and the graphite 
in the penciled script. The 
majority of the papers then can 
be read with the unaided eye, 
but in complicated cases, such 


as wrinkled papers, very thin Fortune in Burnt Stocks, Bonds and Certificates, Restored 


sheets or those on which weak by Chemicel and Photographic Treatmen= 
ink has’ been used, it* 18 z 


necessary to callin either the enlarging camera the coal-black of.ink is even ore easily 
or the photo-microscopic instrument, which seen. Leadpencil writing, after passing 
brings the writing or printing up to such size through fire, gives a silvery gray line, 
that it may be read on the photographic plate. _compaxatively easy to read. provided that 
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the writing was legible in the _ first 
place. - 

“In working with the documents left from the 
Astoria conflagration I made an interesting disco- 
very—that, by wetting my finger on my lips and 
applying the saliva to the sheet of carbon, I 
could very frequently change either the color of 
the paper or the color of the ink sufficiently to 


be able to read the lines written on the former. 
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Another interesting fact which came outat 
the Astoria fire was that plain Manila envelopes 
of good quality are the best containers for 
valuables. Leather pouches, in which currency 
and documents are kept, most frequently boil 
up like milk when subjected to heat, and so gum 
up the papers that it is almost impossible to 
separate them.” 


— 


A DISPASSIONATE AND EXACT STUDY OF INDIA 


(A Review. ) 
By ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 


66 A N American historian, trained in re- 
search and the weighing of historical 
evidence, has gone to India and found 

every dcor open to him for study of the 

opinions ; the personalities, the aims, the hopes 
and the antagonisms which have made of India 

a focal point of the world’s attention.” 

‘So runs the introduction or advertisement of 

a book written by one Claude H. Van Tyne, 

head ef the department of history in the Uni- 

_ versity of Michigan, U.S.A. and author of three 

books dealing with American history. D. 
Appleton and Company are credited with the 
publication of this work which is titled ‘India in 
Ferment’ and priced at $2,00. The book is 
well printed and got up and should be read by 
those who are interested in American (or is it 
Michiganian) methods of ‘research and weigh- 
ing of historical evidence.’ 

We gather from the preface that Mr. Van 
Tyne ‘was tempted to go and see the situation’ 
which, during the winter of 1921-22 was ruling 
in India. He does not name the tempter or 
tempters, nor mention the means, employed in 
worrying him into risking ‘the crown of life.’ 
But after a little meditation the author wittily 
suggests shat the insinuation that he was paid 

_ by the British is not based on facts, “if there 

was any ‘British gold’ ready for my itching 
palm, I was too stupid to realize it.” Of course 
the fact that he could not realize the British 
gold may not necessarily go against the insinua- 
tion but may merely prove the cleverness of the 
British and show the credulous mind in- 
habiting the wisest of American historians. 
But this should not bias us against the ‘academic’ 
genius of the Head of the Department of 


History of the University of Michigan. Few 
scholars are shrewd businessmen. — 

Mr. Van Tyne calls his book ‘ India in 
Ferment’ and his deviations, false assumptions 
and other short-comings ought to be excused ; . 
for can we expect an American professor to keep 
his head while touring a continent in Ferment ? 
His ‘dry’ habits, probably, made the struggle for | 
keeping his head a bit too keen for him. oe 

The historian suggests in the preface that 
stories of British misrule in India are mainly 
concocted and spread by “Indian extremists” 
and “parlor Bolshevists” who cry “Revolutions 
are such fun.” They are also credited with the 
authorship of the watchword, “on with the 
propaganda, never mind the truth.’ Splendid 
fellows! They have at least hit the mark in 
their second effort. As to the first, it is a pity 
the learned historian could not see the fun in 
keeping the old order intact as opposed to 
revolutions, and that just as Bolsheviks finance 
the ‘cause’ of turning the world up side down, 
there are others, abler financiers, who are. 
mightily interested in keeping the top side up. 
In any case, it is a weak point in one studied, 
in the social sciences, to ascribe revolutions to. 
man’s sense of the funny. I cannot congratu- 
late the University of Michigan on its system 
of distributing academic genius among its 
Departments. Has it nota Department where 
one is taught how to invent, write epics or— 
get rid of the blushing habit ? 

Mr. Van Tyne -hints that those “Indians 
who claimed to be the representatives of 
320,000,000 of people, one fifth of the inhabi- 
tants of the globe [and| were declaring to the 


_ world that those mute masses were trembling 
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with adesire to be free from the British rule” 
are liars. 
masses’ inust prove first of all, each one of 
them, that they are all first rate thinkers and 
workers and can look after their own interests 
without the help of experts, before India could 
have independence. Has not his historical 
knowledge taught him that the minority has 
always fought out and won causes” for the 
majority P The people who know and who can 
see things in their proper perspective are few 
and far betweeen even in advanced countries 
like the United States of America. Why should 
one expect a living desire in the masses of 
India to get rid of the foreign domination 
before India could be considered fit for inde- 
‘pendence ? The representatives of the people 


whom Van Tyne paints as insincere, have not. 


made any profits out of their leadership, at 
least most of them have not, whereas the British 
whom the same dispassionate person presents 
‘before the world as the benefactor of the mute 
“masses, evidently do not rule India from motives 
of unmixed philanthropic origin. It is quite 
possible that Indian extremists often learn to 
carry on propaganda on modern lines and 
become guilty of exaggeration, but is it not 
true that Britishers also use the unrivalled press 
facilities at thecr disposal to injure the canse 
of India ? And why only the British ? Would 
not Mr. Van Tyne himself appear as an hair- 
brained propagandist to people who are not 
aware of his anti-acquisitive limitations ? 

Mr. Van Tyne was invited "by wireless to 
stay as the guest of the Governor of Bombay 
while he had not yet set his foot on India, 
and the last thing he did before he left was 
to have left the generous table of the Governor 
of Ceylon at Colombo. We are glad to see 
that though bureaucrats are not, as a rule 
famous for their appreciation of merit as opposed 
to services rendered, this time they demonstrat- 
ed the exception in favour of the learned 
historian from America who came to study the 
Indian situation. 

India in Ferment is written ina style which 
savours of American journalism and this trait 
is by no means restricted to style alone. The 
first mistake that is noticed is that Mr. Van 
Tyne imagines that the- agitation for represen- 
tative Government is restricted to British India 
and that in the Native States the subjects 
.gave unquestioning obedience to the Princes, 
the bejwelled “despots.” It merely shows how 
little the author has seen or knows of India. 
In most Indian States there is an active 
demand for popular government. 

It is quite possible that he was influenced by 
‘his friendship with the Maharaja of Alivar, 
who not unoften succeeds in impressing people by 


May be, his idea is that the ‘mute- 
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hiswiscom, learning and intelligence and what 
not.‘Can you tell me,” Alwar asked jramatical- 
ly, “anywhere in the Hast where democratic 
institutions have been engrafted upon oriental 
life and been a success? Not in Egypt, not 
in Arabia, not in Persia, nor in hina, nor, 
if carefully analysed, in Japan.” (P. 68). 

Van Tyne with his mind trained 30 research 
forgot to ask him whether the failure was due 
to any defect in the Philosophy of Democracy 
as related to the Points.of the Compass; or 
whether the defect lay in the institations or in 
the mathod of engrafting or in borh, or in the 
mind of the bejwelled observer, assuring that 
‘he possesses one which he can call entirely his 
own. He forgot also to enquire whether West- 
ern democratic institutions were much of a 
success in the land of their origm. If only 
the- Maharaja would write a thesis or a drama 
on Psychology, Politics and the Magnetic Pole! 
Van Tyne has given out another secret of the 
learnel Maharaja. ‘He said the S3ritish folly 
was like his own” (an example follows’. No 
doubt the Maharaja thought it was a compli- 
ment. He also schemed out a veriect civiliga- 
tion which would be the net result af a hypothe- 
tieal Indo-British harmony. it will have 
several sides and this will be ~aken care of 
each one in its turn, either by tke Indians or 
the British. For example the British will 
predominate on the political side, and the Indians 
on the religions side, And Var Tyne was 
tmpressed !!1! No wonder, too; fo> was he not 
a student of sociology and quite ab.e to see how 
life was a mechanical mixture >f mutually 
exclusive aspects ? 


“Manatma Ganon, Sart or Deatacocur” ? 


“Dr. Jekyl or Mr. Hyde ?” Yan Tyne could 
not come to a whole-hearted corclusion. He 
had ‘mingled feelings,’ But he “reasoned about 
it, and, knew that had-he been Viceroy, he 
should have arrested Gandhi six months 
earlier !” The same thing has been said by many 
Britishers in India, but we allow credit to the 
American historian for independent opinion. 


There is one sad experience of the historian 
for which we sympathise with him. It was a 
tea party given in his honour by “some thirty 
Indians who had at some time stucied in Ame- 
ricar. Universities.” After a time the whole 
affair turned into an indignation Aisoting against 
the British Government. 


‘Whenever he could get an cpening, a wild- 
eyed young Bengalee in a Gandki Cap held a 
curious diagram up before me and demonstrated 
with *seometrical figures how the magic spinning 


_wheel would evolve social force, and finally give 


Swaraj to India.” 
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Our only solace is that if was the- Professo 
o: an American University who ‘reaped the 
whirl wind’ at the tea party. 


After this the author spends a few pages in 
exiibiting or inventing samples of sume real 
Balu English. I am sure the average Bowery 
boy will find it rather dificult to understand. 


We also find Mr. Van Tyne: does not lack in 
hamnour. Indian faces and dresses absolutely 
bewildered him. Often he would be taken to 
secret meetings of seditionists ‘through tortuous 
strsets and down back alleys, through low hall 
ways, into council rooms.’ The author makes 
one’s flesh creep. One feels like being gripped 
by ‘the Unseen Hand” or smothered by “the 
Pa:soned Pillow.” Once on such an occasion he 
sat next toaraja’s son. “Opposite sat a dirty- 
robed, bare-footed, scowling Pathan, who looked 
as if he had just cut a throat and was enjoying 
the recollection of it.” Very strikingly expressed, 
brt itis a bit strange that a rajah’s son should 
attend a seditionists’ secret meeting, especially 
in view of the fact (as put forward by Mr. 
Vaa Tyne) that “the Princes are loyal 
supporters of the British Regime. It is their 
Skield and Buckler.” 


Mr. Van Tyne seldom boasts in his book. 
Bu" at one -place he forgets himself and says, 
“The Indian radicals were inclined to be most 
obsequious fo me.” But he does not say why. 
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We are told at another place that a Bengal 


‘enthusiast told bim how the English love of 


Beefsteak was depleting India’s cattle-wealth. - 
But he (V.T.) wondered why the beef eaten by 
sixty six millions of Mohammadan had so much 
less eifect than that eaten by two hundred 
thousand Englishmen.” The reason is (if one 
may give the information to Mr. Van Tyne) 
that the sixty-six millions of Mahammadaris 
have very much less ability to buy beef than the 
two hundred thousand Englishmen have. That is 
a reascu strong enough to force many Mahamma- 
dans to lead practically a vegetarian life. Why is 
it that fifty thousands of Americans in Paris 
would drink more champagne than five million 
Frenchmen would ? Because they can afford to. 
(Of course, I do not believe that the Britishers’ 
fondness for Beefsteak has anything much to 
do with the number of Indian cattle). - 

I can-go on toa greater length to show 
how ably the American historian has done his 
work, how clearly he has put before the public 
his point of view, but it is hardly worth while. 

Mr. Van Tyne’s book seems to me to be a 
large scale effort at cheap sneer and the creation 
of a wrong impression about India in the Ame- 
rican mind. He has succeeded in so far as the 
common garden variety of Americans go and 
has failed where the more intelligent ones come 
in; both for the7same reason—he is crude and 
palpably vulgar. ‘ 
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Japan AND Its Epucationan System : By 
Syec. Ross Masood, B. A. (Oxon), I. E. S., Director 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, Deccan. Pub- 
lished by the Government Central Press, Hyderabad, 
Deceun, India. Price Rs 7. oe 


: ifr. Masood was sent to Japan by His Exalted 
Higi:ness the Nijam of Hyderabad to study the 


educational system of that country. At first 
Mr. Masood’s idea was to give only an account 
of the educational system of Japan ; but he dis- 
covered that an outline of that system would do 
nobody any good unless an effort were made to 
give, along with an account of that educational 
system, u brief account of the political, social, 
religious, psychological and other factors which 
helped its evolution. As a result of this dis- 
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covery, we find in this excellent volume, no 
mere assembly of lengthy curricula and mean- 
ingless statistics ; but the story of a great 
achievement told in a fascinating way by one who 
possesses the twofold genius for able exposition 
and logical analysis. Japan and Its Educational 
System tells us a good.deal about Japan and 
much more about its educational system. 
Although written with a view to help the 
building up of the Osmania University, this 
book will be a valuable help to all who have to 
tackle the problem of education. There are 
many explanatory diagrams in the book, which 
will be found highly interesting. The printing 
and get-up of the book are excellent and the 
price is moderate. 
A.C. 


Tue Story or My Lire: By Bhai Parama- 
nand, M. A., and translated from the Hindi by N. 
Sundara Iyer, M.A, B. L. Published by 8. 

. Ganesan, Madras, Pp. xv +183. Price Re. 1. 8as. 


_A neatly got-up volume paper covered 
with a jacket, containing the story of Bhai 
Paramanand, a patriot of the Punjab. The book 
is written in a lucid style and we have got in 
it, in his own words, an account of his early 
life, travels, imprisonment in the Andamans, 
and in short, all his pain and sufferings in the 
cause of the country. 

P. D. 


Rise of THE Caristian Power 1x Inpia: By 
Major B. D. Basu, I. M.S. (Retired). Vol. IT, 
Published by. R. Chatterjea, 91, Upper Circular 
‘Toad, Caleutta. Price Rs. 5. 1924. Pp. 498. 


We have already reviewed the first volume 
of Major Basu’s book. This volume opens 
with the administration of Warren Has- 
tings, the first Governor-General of India. 
The Marhattas under the Peshwas, Lord 
Cornwallis, Sir John Shore, Madhaji Scindhia, 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, the Nawab of 
Oude, the Nizam and Lord Mornington, Marquess 
Wellesley, Daulat Rao Scindhia and Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, Arcot, Tanjore and Surat,—these are 
some of the characters, subjects and topics treated 
ofin this volume. The treatment of some of 
the Indian heroes who filled the stage at this 
period seems to bea little idealistic, that is to 
say, all that has been said with reference to the 
conduct of the Hast India Company and its 
principal officers, civil and military, and’ of the 
heartless criminal and tortuous policy followed 
by them, and proved by quoting chapter and 
verse from official correspondence and despatches 
notwithstanding the dark side of men like 
Tippoo Sultan, has not been referred to probably 
because the author thinks that it is too well 
known to need expatiation. So also, of the rise 
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of the Marhatta power under Snivaji, the 
accouns seems to be a trifling oresided, and the 
books which have appeared since Razade’s 
history was written do not appew to have 
been consulted. 

The millions upon millions of money that 
has left the shores of India since the British 
gained a foothold on Indian so], the bribery, 
corruption, speculation, robbery, em ezzlement, 
Dacoiti in excelsis (the name of cne of the 300ks 
dealing with this period), &e., &c., cf which we 
get a glimpse in the pages of the vo.ume ander 
review, the breaches of public faita, the open 
violation of treaties and of the mcst solemn 


engagements with native princes, tae repeated 


secret injunctions “to take advantege of the 
disaffections and discontent” prevailiag in their 
dominicns, sophistry, misrepresentation, the 
pretext of the muddied stream so often employed 
by the official wolves, the highwayman’s policy 
that ‘every man round may ro2 if he pleases’ 
(Qir, Windham quoting from “Jean Swiit in 
Parliament,) the gallican hug of the trzaty which 
squeezed the Nawab of Onde to ceath (Mr, 
Thorntcn in Parliament)—all this sicsening tale 
of plunder, loot, moral depravisy and national 
dishonoar is exceedingly painful] reading, but 
again and again is the reader surprised into 
asking Limself the question,—was the cebasement 
confined to the ‘Christian’ power alone, o> had 
it also penetrated Indians of all classes? If the 
former, how is it that the author clo:es chapter 
X of his book with the words ‘whc coulc fail 
to see that Providence wishec thet English 
should rule India” P And yet, the only English- 
man who emerges unscathed from the pages of 
this book is Sir Philip Francis, tle reputed 
author of the Letters of Junius. : 

The capacity for sanctimonious self-lauda- 
tion, and pharisaical self-deception pcssessed by 
our so-called “trustees” is simply s:upendons, 
But admitting all this and much more, the 
fact mtst nevertheless be admittec thai we 
ourselves contributed most materially to our 
downfall—a fact of which we do not find 
adequate recognition in this book. 

On that aspect of British rele which inds 
little mention in books by modern upologisis, 
however, Major Basu’s volumes aze simply 
invaluakle. As books of references they have 
establisted their claim to permanent recognition, 
and henceforth no writer dealing witk the early 
period o2 British rule in India will have any 
excuse for ignoring the wealth of material placed 
by Majoz Basu at his disposal, The “reforms” 
of Lord Sornwallis, and many another incident 
of British Indian history which have so long 
been highly spoken of, will now appeer in their 
true perspective, and much of the adventitious 
lustre wll then vanish from them. 
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One man alone, Nana Fadnavis, seemed 
to have grasped the true trend of events, but 
he was a pelican in the wilderness, and his 
warring was of no avail. He wrote: 

“The ways of the Topikers (Huropeans) are 
unfair and wily. It is their custom at first to 
ingratiate themselves with the Indian princes, 
stow them the advantages of their alliance 
end then put the prince himself into prison and 
esize his kingdom. As instances of this, take 
the cases of Sujah-ud-dowlah, Muhamad 
Ali Khan, the Subah of Arcot, and the chief of 
Chandavar, &c. You should therefore put down 
the Huropeans, which course alone will preserve 
the dignity of the country. Otherwise the 
Snropean foreigners will seize the’ kingdoms on 
land and occupy the whole country.” 

The book is nicely printed on thick paper 
and beautifully bound. Printing mistakes are 
extremely few. The get-up does credit to the 
publisher. Major Basu has done a signal ser- 
vice to the country by helping us to understand 
the trua state of things in the early days of 
John Company’s rule and his book will filla 
distinet gap in Indian history. 

~ 3 Pou, 


A Treatise on Lxpran Patntina. [ The Vishneu-— 


dharémotiaram, Part LIT. By Stella Kramrisch, 
PhD, Calewtta University Press. 1924.) : 


Tt is hardly any exaggeration to assert that - 


painting in ancient India was of great impor- 
vance not only to the religious but also to the 
secular life of the people. It found ready en- 
couragement from the cottage to the palace, and 
contributed very largely to the enjoyment and 
enlivenment of everyday life. 

References to this Fine Art abound in 
the general literature of the country,—not only 
in eultured Samskrita, but also in the folk- 
language of the past. Regular treatises on the 
subject have, however, disappeared altogether 
on account of the neglect of ages, due to a 
stagnation of national self-consciousness. 

Stray canons, quoted here and there in later 
compilations, used to be referred to by earlier 
scholars with a futile effort to string together 
accomplete account, which scarcely succeeded 
so satisfy all curiosity. In the unavoidable 
absence of trily ancient specimens of Indian 
Painting, this state of knowledge could not be 
expected to convince the West that the East 
had ever any claim to this department of culture. 

The introduction to Percy Brown’s Indian 
Painting, begins with a clear confession that 
“less than twenty years ago the West had settled 
down to the comfortable feeling that there was 
ro such art as Painting in India”. This feeling 
found an unhesitating expression in the well- 
known observation of Max Mueller that “the 
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idea of the beautiful in nature did not exist in 
the Hindu mind”. This was evidently due to 
the rigid point of view from which art was 
regarded by the West as a handmaid of the 
canons considered classical in Europe. 

A new era has since come to demand a less 
rigid consideration with which the West now 
shows a-sympathetic condescension to under- 
stand the East. The first efforts, as could be 
naturally expected, centred round the mutilated 
remnants of Indian art, without any serious 
eagerness to discover and stndy the literary 
sources of information. This attitude gained 
currency amongst students and eagerness was 
thereby handicapped by ignorance about the 
theory and practice of Indian Art. 

Literary records were thus long left alone. 
The reason was divulged by Perey Brown. “It 
is as well to realise also” said he, that in dealing 
with a technical subject such as Painting, 
literary records, except those rare treatises em- 
bracing the practical aspect of the art, should 
not be accepted as wholly reliable accounts of 
its appearance and character ; but mainly regard- 
ed as supplementary proofs of its existence and 
extent”. 

The Varendra Research Society took up a 
different attitude; and pursued the arduous 
task of compiling all available materials from 
literary sources of information. This was very 
soon rewarded by the discovery that the want 
of a regular treatise was fairly compensated by 
a copious compilation of ancient texts in the 
Vishnudharmottaram, Part I1J. The printed 
editions of this store-house of information are+ 
disfigared by errors of scribes, some of which 
ean no longer be appropriately corrected. In spite 
of this unavoidable defect, it may be looked 
upon as a valuable guide,—“a rare treatise,”— 
which Percy Brown would not hesitate to 
comsider as helpful. 

During her first short stay in the Museum 
of the Varendra Research Society in October 
1922, Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Ph. D. (Vienna), 
now Calcutta University lecturer in Fine Arts, 
was agreeably surprised to be acquainted with 
this useful material collected and studied by the 
Society. A speedy publication of its English 
translation isdue chiefly to her devotion and 
indusiry, upon which she deserves to bs warm- 
ly congratulated by all lovers of Indian Art. 

The publication in question consists of a short 
Introduction, a carefully compiled comparative 
table of the canon of proportions, an English 
translation of relevant texts, and an Index. 

The Introduction naturally “begins with an 
endeavour to determine the age of the work, 
which forms the basis of the thesis. In this the 
conclusions of Hopkins and Pargiter have been 
followed to declare that the Vishnudharmottaram 
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cannot be earlier than the fifth century of -he 
Christian -era, with a candid ackowledgment 
that it must not be forgotten that our text is 
but a compilation and its recipes and prescr:p- 
tions go back into a remoter past. The olcer 
sources being lost to us, it has been also ackncw- 
ledged that this represents “the earliest exhaus- 
tive account of the theory of Painting. It is not 
only so, but it also represents the earliest exhaus- 
tive account of the practice of Painting. 

The value of this publication has been enhen- 
ced by a compilation of accounts from varicus 
sources to show how Painting in ancient Incia 
was of real importance to the life of the people. 
Yet the publication is more in the nature of a 
lecture-note than a complete piece of popziar 
literature. It,has therefore to be carefu_ly 
perused as a helpful guide to be adequately sc- 
quainted with the different features disclosed oy 
it, which are not possible to be gathered at a 
glance. It is not a pastime,—it is a study. 

What the text deals with and how it deals with 
them cannot be completely realised froma mere 
perusal of the Introduction, for which the stu- 
dent will have to make a textual analysis of Lis 
own. When this is done, it will be easy to discover 
how much of it is knowable from other literacy 
sources of information, and what specimens are 
available to illustrate the text. Let us hope that 
this outline will some day receive that finishimg 
touch, with an appropriate varttand of critical 
annotations. 


The English translation, entrusted to Mr. 


Rakhohari Chatterji, M. A., reflects credit on him. . 


It could have heen improved upon by the ad- 
dition of critical notes, without which the full 
import could not be adequately realised in all 
cases. But so far as it goes, it will enable the 
inquisittye to discover the main features of the 
observations and canons. They relate in part to 
legends and theories, and in part to actual recipes 
and prescriptions, interspersed with observations 
of a critical nature. 

_ The legends are imaginary stories, evidently 
invented in a later age, to account for the origin 
of Painting. 
upon better foundations, suggesting an intimete 
connection between Dancing and Painting. Lr. 
Kramrisch truly observes :-— 


“What is meant by the derivation of painting * 


from dancing is the movement in common to 


both these expressive forms; it asserts itself in. 


purity through dancing, it guides the hand 7f 
the artist, who knows ‘how to ‘paint figures as if 
breathing, the wind as blowing, the fire blazing 
and thestreamers fluttering’,—the moving fores,— 
the vital breath, the life-movement (chetané ), 
that is, what is expected to be seen in the work 9£ 
a painter, to make it alive with rhythm and 
expression. Imagination, observation, and tie 


The theories are,- however, besad ° 
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expressive force of rhythm, are meant dy the 
legends of the origin of painting to be its 
essential features’. 

These and other general observatiois equally 
disclose the historical fact thet peinving in 
ancient India was not wholly or even mainly 
devotional. This conclusion is arply corfirmed 
by the details about the methods noted in the 
the text. A perusal of the treatise will, therefore, 
amply reward the labour. As ahand-bcok the 
university can place nothing better in the hand: 


of its students. = 
A. I, Marrza. 


Gotama Buppna: Tue Heriv.ce of Ivxpra 
Series. By Kenneth J. Saunders. Publisned by 
the Association Press (¥. M. C. 4.), 5 Russell 
Street, Calcutta. Pp. 111. 


The book contains an Introduction and 
seven Chapters, viz.— 

i The Early Life of Gotama. 

ii Quest and Conquest. 

iii Gotama at the height of his porer 

iv. The daily life of Gotama aad his 
disciples. 

vy. The old age and death of Gotama. 

vi The Secret of Gotama. 

vit Gotama as Teacher. 


It is based on the Canonica. booxs of the 
Theravadin, and is well written. 


Ouranthor is a Christian and is sherefore, 
an upholder of ‘noble anger’ (p. 100) cné ‘fierce 
denunciation’ (p. 101), and finds feult with Bud- 
dhism because “righteous anger is unthinkable 
in the Buddhistic system” (p. 101) (vice our 
remarks on anger, M, it., Feb. 1924, pp. 175—180). 


The last sentence of the book is— 

“Gotama is himself a morning star cf good 
will heralding the Sun of Love”. 

It is needless to mention that in the a:.thor’s 
opinion Jesus is this “Sun of Love.” 

It isa good book in ‘spite of its Dhristian 
bias. 


Toe Sacred Booxs or THE Eunpts: 
169 and 175. 


(i) Volume XXVIT. Part 2. The Mimamsa 
Sutras (pp., 299—354). 
Gi) Vol. XXVIII 
Sutras (pp., 255—334). 

Translated by Pandit Mohan Lai Sandal. 
M. A, LL.B. Published by Suddhindranath 
Vasu, Panini Office, Bahadurganj, A_lauabad, 
Price Re. 1 as. 8 each part. 

Part 2 contains the fourth charter and 
part 3the fifth chapter and a pact of tho 6th. 
(upto VI. 3. 28). 

In each part are given (i) The susras 
English meaning of every word in the 


Nos. 


Part 3. The Mimamsa 


(it 


utras, 
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tii) English translation of the sutras and (iv) 
Notes in English. 


Tue Mrssace and Ministrations or Derway 
sanapur R. Verxata Ratwam, M. A, L. T. 
Principal E:aeritus, Pittapur Rajah’s College, 
Tocanada, edited wtth an introductory note by V. 
Lamkrishna Rao, M.A. L. T., Principal, Pittapur 
Bajah’s College, Cocanada, (with a portratt of the 
Dewan Bahadur). Pp. ax+420. Price Re 1-8 or 
zs. 6d. 

Volume Iwas published in commemoration 
af the Diamond Jubilee of the Dewan Bahadur 
and this volume is published to commemorate 

"his next birth-day. : : 

This volume also is divided into four parts, 
viz :—(i) Addresses and Articles, (ii) Services 
and Sermons, (iii) Prayers and Meditations, 
*iv) Appreciations and Reminiscences: In the 
Erst part there* are 13 sections, in the second 
part 6 sections, in the third part 8 sections,and 
in the fourth part 5 sections. We have read the 
took-with delight. This volume also-is edifying 
znd inspiring. 


SPIRITUAL SWADESHI OR Humanitarian Narion- 
suism: By G. Hartsarrottama Rao, M.A. Nan- 
vyal, Madras Presidency. Pp. 122. Price. Re. 1. 
7Foretgn 2 Shillings). 

An exposition of Mahatma Gandhi’s Nation- 
alism. 


A Note on taz Mapras Hinpv Reuicrovs En- 
dowmsnt Bits, 1922, By KE. Subrahmaniam Pillaz, 
M, A., M. LD. Pp. 62. Price 8. As 

ManeEscHanpra. GHOSH, 


Tae Inpian Teacuers InCurIna: By Phanindra 
Nath Bose. 8. Ganesan, Publisher, Triplicane, 
Hadras, S.H., 1923. 148 pages. : 


There seems to be no greater contrast than 
that between the Chinese and the Hindus, as 
xegards their national character, or between the 
Confucian and the Buddhist view of life. And 
yet not only has the religion of Buddha found 
ts way into China, and has pervaded Chinese 
popular religion to such an extent, that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish the foreign 
zrom the original elements in it, but also 
Shinese art and Chinese literature have been 
-aflnenced by Buddhism to a great extent. This 
Buddhist influence in China is certainly one of 
sne most interesting chapters in the history of 
she human mind. And how did it come about ? 
For more than a thousand years Indian Pandits, 
earned Buddhist monks, had been travelling 
so distant China, learnt Chinese, and translated 
cumerous Sanskrit books into Chinese. Fore- 
most among these are Kumarajiva, the indefatig- 
able translator, and Gunayarman, the great 


‘says plain things plainly. 
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organiser of the Buddhist Sangha in China. ~ 
The history of this great movement and this 
wonderful activity of Indian Pandits in the 
Far East is well told in Phanindra Nath Bose’s 
“The Indian Teachers in China”, a very welcome 
companion volume to the same author’s “Indian 
Teachers of Buddhist Universities” (See the 
Modern Review, 1923, p. 678). : 

In an introductory chapter the author gives 
a short history of the studies in Chinese 
Buddhism, in which French scholars have been 
most prominent. Of German scholars the -name 
of Wilhelm Grube might have been added, who 
in his “geschichteder Chineseishem Litterature” 
(Leipzig, 1902) devotes a whole chapter to the 
influence of Buddhism on Chinese literature. 
In ckronological order our author then treats of 
the introduction of Buddhism in China during 
the first century A. D.; of the age of Kumara- 
jiva ‘4th cent.), that profound Sanskrit scholar 
who wrote such excellent Ghinese that it is re- 
garded aseven superior to that of Huan-Tsang ; 
of the age of Gunaverman (5th cent.), who first 
organised an order of nuns in China; of Jina- 
gupta (6th cent.), of Huan-Tsang and T-tsing 
and their. Indian contemporaries (in the 7th cen: 
tury, of Amoghavajra (8th cent.), and of the 
last bands of Indian teachers in China during 
the 10th and 11th centuries. We recommend 
this well-written book to all those who are inter- 
ested in what Prof. Sylvain Levi has so well 
termed “Greater India” in China. 


M. Wixternxitz. 


Caxrasakua (Tur Compaxton or Gop), UsariKa 
(Dawn-Rytunms, Saxt (Tue Courape): By Swami 
Sri Ananda Acharya. The Brahmakul Gauri- 
shankar, Scandinavia.) . 


These three books area collection of prose- 
poems by Swami Sri Ananda Acharya, a writer 
of great merif and originality. The author 
has a fine sense of rhythm and possesses an 
ample vocabulary. He is rich in picturesque 
epithets and abounds in touches of colour. His 
language is highly figurative and he seldom 
He is a fine descrip- 
tive artist and his descriptions of externa] nature 
are rch, highly coloured aud gorgeous. Here 


is a epecimen :- 


“Tike a dredm-seen palace of old Cathay 
many-storeyed, 

- Inset with theatres and square courtyards, 

Pavements of silver, winding paths 

Through trees of jewels, 

Where maidens rainbow-clad, 

Gather light-lilies from ether-lakes 

With slender fingers of beaten gold.” 


This is an instance of elaborate description 
but ke can call up a scene before -the mind’s 
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eye ina line, as “the dove-cooed, willow-fanned 
stream.” 

“Peace for the mind and immortality for 
life” seems to be the ideal of the poet. His 
poems are nothing but musings on life and death, 
nature and his own self, God and the universe. 
His utterances are lyrical, for. in them he ex- 
presses his inmost thoughts and discloses his 
different moods. Morning light, sun, the ocean, 
the stars, the flowers—these seem to inspire him 
to poetic utterances. He revels in the abundance 
and genuineness of his inspiration and seems to 
be strangely detached from the world. There 
is nothing morbidin his poems ; but allare full 
of sunny radiance ; he is never shrill but delivers 
his message in a sweet, vibrant and silvery voice. 
In his writings we seem to contact the divine 
mystery and pet an idea of the all-pervading, 

_ companionable, benign God. He appears to be 
a singer notin the court of an earthly potentate 
bub in the presence of the Supreme God. 


“The harp of my heart has only a single 

string, O Saki! 

My muse sings only a single song, O Saki! 

Only one robe have I, O Saki! 

And one only is my listener, O Saki, dear 

Saki!” 

Such is his poetry, derived not from the 
familiar matters of today but based on all that is 
eternal and permanent in nature. In it we have 
the peace that reigns in the Upanishads: the 
loftiness that is to be found in some of the 
chants of the Vedas. It isa matter of joy to 
come across poetry like this in these days—poetry 
which is fresh and inspiring, which teaches us 
worship of nature and worship of God and 
which asks us to look within our hearts and lift 
our hands to God in prayer :- 

“We pray for the death of the builders of walls 
of separation between race and race, between 
friend and friend, between us and our Divine 
Beloved. 

We pray that we may have courage to sacrifice 
our all for the surrounding of great Life by 
great Peace. ° 

We pray that the sky may be filled with the 
smiles of Peace, that the air may be filled with 
the breath of Love, that the seas may be filled 
with the glory of Truth, that the fire be filled 
with the warmth of Worship, that the earth may 
be filled with the power of all-ruling Righteous- 
ness. 

We pray that our prayer may now be fulfilled.” 

Divan Cuand SuHarats. 


Vasavapatta: By V. S. Sukthankar. Humph- 
rey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, etc. 

It is an English translation of Bhasa’s Sva- 
pnavasavddalla which is regarded by ancient 
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critics like the modern ones as chef @euvre of all 
the dramas written by him. Razaseknara says, 
when all the dramas of Bhasa were turown into 
fire with a view to testing them it wa: only the 
Svapnavasavadatta that was not barnt Jown. 

Dr. Sukthankar has studied Shas. for vears 
as his Studdes in Bhasa show, three of which 
appeared in the Journal of the American Orien- 
tal Society (Vols. 40—42), while the fourth is 
recently published in the annals af the Bhandar- 
kar Institute (Vol. IV, Part Il). He is. therefore, 
quite competent to undertake’ the :ranslation 
and has given us what can be expected from 
him. The translation is literal, yet s mple and 
faithful. In spite of its being a translaticn it 
has preserved the sweetness of the criginal to 
some extent. It will undoubtedly help ore in 
reading the original text. There are. however, 
a few words or phrases which appear to us not 
to have been happily rendered inte Inglish. 
For instance, let us take the word uayfarcr in 
the following sentence (p.6): “A hermitage is 
indeed the home of the wayfarer.” Here way- 
farer is used for the original word atithi. Does 
the Sanskrit word nob convey something sacred 
specially in connection with a hernitage and 
something much more than what in Englisk the 
word wayfarer does P Wayfarer can be translated 
into Sanskrit by p@ntha or pathth, and a vdnthyand 
an atfitht are not one and the same. W hy nos let 
the ordinary word guest be emplcyed ere F 

There are some short explanasory notes add- 
ed to the end with an appendix giving the legend 
of Udayana and Vasavadatta from the Katha- 
saritsagara from’ which the main plot of the 
drama is taken, 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATIACILARYA. 


Kayarese Lireraturn: By Edward P. Rice, 
B, A. Heritage of India Series, Associction ress, 
5 Russel Street, Caleutls.  Secord etttion Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Re. 1, 1921.. 


This isa very useful handbook for tae students 
of Kanarese Literature and also for students 
of general literature who want to iave some 
knowledge of this particular Incian vernacular. 
The development of the language has heen saown 
period hy period, and the history has been classi- 
fied according to the writers of diferent religious 
sects, e.g. the Jainas, Lingayats, “aisknavag, etc., 
and the treatment has been brought quite up to 
date. Specimens of the writings cf different 
authors have been given in translaticns, which 
makes it possible for non-Kanuarese readers to 
have a glimpse of the beauties of the specimen 
passages. A list of leading dates and a map of 
the Kanarese-speaking country and an index 
enhance the value of this handbook. We 
recommend with pleasure this bool to all stu- 
dents of literature. 
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Visunu-Sarma’s Fasres: By Dakshinacharan 
Roy, S. K. Lahiri § Co., Calcutta, Second edrtion. 
“lustrated, cloth bound. Ten annas. 1923. Double 
joolscap 16 mo., 131 pages. 

In this small book five fables have been tran- 
slated or rather re-told in English : ‘ How friends 
are parted, How Friendsare won, Hostility be- 
sween the King of the Crows and the King of 
=be Owls, The Monkey and the Dolphin, A 
Rash and Thoughtless Act Punished. Suitable 
‘or grown-up school children. az 


Siuprte ANp Compounp Interest Tasiis:. By 
Yanka Suryanarayana, B. A., B. L. Price Rs. Two. 
To -be had of M. G. Sastri, 54, Kansaripara Road, 
Jalertta. ; 

_A very useful book of simple and compound 
nterest tables. As a ready reckoner it would 
Se very useful to all merchants and business 
arms. The instructions and headings in the 
Dook are in English, -Télegu and Tamil. : 


Pe. 
‘HINDI. 


Asuka ke Duarmavexna.- Parti: By Srijut 
eanerdana Bhatta, M. A., Jnanmandal Karyalaya, 
“ Kast. Samvat 1980. Price Rs, 2—12as. 


It is the latest and most useful Hindi con- 
tribution to Asokan studies. Some of the defici. 
cacias, pointed out in these columns, of the work 
cf Rai Bahadur Gaurisankar Hiracand Ojha and 
Syamsundar Dasa, called Asoka ki Dharmaliptya 
pt. I, have been removed in the present edition, 
ir. Bhatta’s book is divided in two sections 
-yith an Appendix and anIndex. The first sec: 
tion givas @ popular account of the predecessors 
znd suecessors of Asoka and Asoka’s propaga- 
tion of Dhamma. In this connection the writer 
eecepts the authenticity of Kautilya’s Arthasistra 
by quoting from the same (p. 20). But the 
question is very far from being regarded as 
‘rattied. Hence attention ought to have been 
crawn to Hillebrandts “Uber das Kautilyasastra 
end yerwandters,’ 1908, and Jolly’s “Hin Al- 
findische Lehr-buch der Politie” 1911, also %. D. 
Ii. G. 1914—17. Some negative suggestions 
ereayailable from Nag’s “Les -Theories Diplo- 
matiques de l’Inde Ancienne et L’Arthsastra, 
1924, especially pp. 115—-121. Above all, the 
recent introduction of Jolly to his edition of the 
rthasdastra have raised some new and real diff- 
culties about the Kantilya question. A solution of 
this one way or the other, may not be very 
naterial from Mr, Bhatta’s point of view, but 
eceuracy of information even in small things 
is highly desirable in a critical compilation. 
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The second section gives the text of the in- 
scriptions, followed by their Sanskrit equivalents 
and Hindi translations. Isolated variants are 
given as footnotes. The arrangement of different 
versions is similar to the Calcutta University 
edition. Discussion over particular words by 
European or Indian scholars are included in the 
form of notes, as also suggested emendations. 
Apart from some evident printing mistakes, this 
section will be highly appreciated both by stu- 
dents and the general reader. 

The Appendix deals with the grammar of 
Pali and of the Asoka inscriptions, Asoka 
palaeography and-a Bibliography. The attempt 
is praiseworthy but the treatment is not ade- 
quate. Remarks on Asoka palaeography are 
much too sketchy to awaken any serious interest 
in the student whereas the question of Pali in 
itself so complex, is reduced to a mere list of . 
empirical deductions of too limited a nature to 
touch the problem at all. In this connection, 
Mr. Bhatta might profitably utilise the series 
of contributions by Rhys Davids, Thomas, etc., 
in the J.R.A.S. and Senart, Levi, etc. in the 
J. A., Miss Bode’s Pali Literature published as a 
Prize Fund Publication of the Royal Asiatic 
Society is interesting as well as instructive. 
A little-known but highly meritorious handbook 
of the Pali Dhatupatha by Dines Anderson and 
Helmer Smith may also be consulted with profit. 
The Bibliography of Mr. Bhattais altogether 
incomplete. Evenin English, he has omitted 
to mention such well-known names as Jndraji,. 
Jayaswal, etc. His French and German references 
are admittedly poor. Michelson’s discussion is 
based on and therefore to a certain extent depend. 
on Johansson. Even the most elementary Asoka, 
Bibliography would be entirely disappointing 
without Windisch, Pischel, Kern and Boyer. 
The Index, again, is anything but exhaustive. 

Mr. Bhatta promises to bring outa second 
part with plates. This‘ edition of Asoka when 
complete with some representative plates is 
likely to replace most ofits predecessors. Mr, 
Bhatta will greatly enhance the utility of 
his beok by a thoroughly revised and improved 
Bibiliography-and Index. ; 

AP Ba S53, 


Swapuinata Ke Sippunta—T'ranslated by Hem-~ 
chandra Joshi, B.A. Published by the Hindi Pustak 
Bhawan, 181 Harrison Road, Calcutta. Pp. 178. . 
1922, Price Re. 1, . 

This book is a translation of “Principles of 
Freedom” by Terence MacSwiney, the Lord 
Mayor of Cork who attained immortality by his 
death for the sake of his country’s freedom, 

~ Nit Wiwecuana—Translated by K. K. Nana- 
wali, M.A. Published by Jaydev Brothers, Baroda, 
1923. Pp. 276. Price Re. 1-4. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


This manual on ethical life is translated from 
a Gujarati work written under the auspices of H. 
H. the Gaekwar's Vidyadhikari. The pious 
wishes of His Highness will be endorsed by 
other Indians than his subjects that “the wealth 
of a nation is the quality of its manhood ’—and 
this book will be a real help in stimulating 
manhood. : 


Hinov Jatt xa Parawa Duarma: By Swami 
Hariprasad Vaidiknunt. Published by the arthor, 
Gurukul, Gujranwala, 1923. Pp. 36+16+ 9. Price 


as. 5. 


‘The learned author writes this pamphlet 
-based on Vedic sources for the regeneration of 
present-day .Hindus. The views of the writer 
are generally rare and illuminating. In the 
appendix the writer quotes and explains a verse 
from the Taittiriya Samhita which gives the 
idea of what is known as “suddhi.” 


Rasa-Kosu: By Rajaramji, Professor, DAY. 
College, Lahore. Hindi Sahitya Pracharak Mandal, 
Lahore. Pp, 229, Price Rs. 1-4. 


A concise Hindi Dictionary which gives more 
Sanskrit words than Hindi. 


Rames Bast, 
MALAYALAM 


Karaamuritam: By K.V. Sankaran Nair, B. 
A., with an introduction by C. Achyuta Menor. B. 
A. of the Queen Mary's College. Hdzted by V. 
8. Narayanan Nambudiri and published at the 
rye A ae Press, Trichur (Cochin State). Price 

e. 1, 


The book under review contains twelve 
interesting short stories. Most of them were 
contributed to different journals while the author 
was yet a student. The styleis fairly elegant 
and simple. The stories although short are 
complete, and there is a gprinkling of imagina- 
tion aud originality all throughout. The dook 
may be taken as a fairly good contribution to 
the Malayalam literature. 

We wish the young author would get every 
encouragement from the Malayalam-knowing 
public. : 


P. Anuyan ACHAN, 


TAMIL 


Ganpaipuranam : By Srimatht Pandithai As- 
alambikatammal, Thirupathiripuldyur: With an 
introduction from the able pen of Thiru. V. Faly- 
anasundara Mudaliar, Editor, Navasakti, Madras. 
Cantos ¢ and ti. Pp. 17 +¢v +104, Price Re I. 


This is an original work of excellence. 
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The description of. the parting scene of Mahatma 
Gandhi from his mother, of his anxious desire 
to early meet her on his return and of ris disap- 
pointment, has very few parallels in the whole 
realm of literaturé. The authoress is again in 
her best when depicting the jail experiences of 
Mahatmaji in South Africa, the Jalianwallah 
Bagh Tragedy and the trial scene Har. exposi- 
tions of the teachings of Tolstoi and o? the prin- 
ciples of Satyagraha are simply splend_d. 


We can only point out to the readers of. Ku- 
mana Charitram who may miss very much in 
this biography of a political hero suca spirited 
appreciations or condemnations of recent political 
events as we find in the said latterday version of 
the classical story of a liberal patron of literature 
and his jealous brother, that the talented author- 
ess of this work is not also a po-itician as the 
late lamented Kanthasamy Kavirayar. 


The aggressive arrogance of Mrs. . Besant 
may justify humanity in rating har as she 
deserves very far below the place she -vould her- 
self like to have in the- distinguished galaxy of 
men and women who have worked for our coun. 
try ; but that I think would not be a sufficient 
justification for an Indian to daspise her asa 
foreigner as our authoress has done and that 
by nastily punning upon her Chr‘stiar name. 


Stupies 1n TurrkxuraL: By R. P. Sethu 
Pillai, B. A., B. L. With a foreword by K. Subra- 
mania Pillai, M. A., M. L. Pubitshea by M. BE. 
Veerabahu Pillai, B. A. 21 Dharma Raj1 Koil ‘St, 
Saidapet, Madras. Pp. 7 ¢ V+17&. Prise Re 1. 


This is an all comprehensive criticism of the 
sacred work of Thiruvalluvar: We have nothing 
but praise for the masterly grasp of the subject 
by the author and his simple style. We hope 
this will soon be in the hands of every lover of 
Tamil literature. 


Iswar Cuanpar VrpyasaGar. Pp. 16. Price 2as, 


Satrem Ramasamy Mupariar. [Po. 16 Price 2as. 
By M. E. Veerabahu Pillai B. A. 


Very interesting biographies of great mez. 
The author could have with pride acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the lives of his heroes in 
Representive Indians which we find loosely 
translated in the works before us. 


RasapuTra VisayamM or Stores oF Heroes, 
Parti. By M.S. Subramanya syer. Published 
by Malivahan, Co, Mannady, Madras. P3., 6 +222. 
Price Re. 1-4-0. . 


Acollection of thrilling historical tales of 
Rajput chivalry and valour. 


Mapuavan, 


GUJARATI, 


Jains Darsoan: By Pandit Bechandas 
Ateraj. Published by the late Mansukhlal Ravjibhat 
Mehta. Printed at the Sanatan Jain Press, Rai Jot. 
Thick card board. Pp. 189. Price Fs, 2. 1928. 


This a technical religious work, and its 
iranslation is sure to appeal to Gujarati Jains, 
as it is made by a well-known Jaina scholar, and 
as it concerns his principles inhis Shad-Darshan- 
Samuchchaya of Hari Bhadra Suri with annota- 
zion by Shri Guna Ratna Suri.. It shows that 
Jaina Darshanakars possessed all the scholastic 
equipment needed for this purpose. 


. Patna Sancwaya: Part I. By Narhart 
Dwarkadas Parekh. Printed at the Navjivan Print- 
ing Press, Ahmedabad. Thick Card Board—Pp. 
304. Price. annas 13. (1923). 


’ This collection of lessons is intended for 


Zourth form boys in National Schools, and 
is easily teachable. The subjects chosen 


are easy to understand, and interesting to boys-of 
thé age generally attending these classes. 
information sought to be imparted is selected 
witk an eye to its usefulness in the present and 
future life of the students. 


,Coanpra SxHExHaR: By Thakkur Narayan 
Visanji. Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth-bound with a coloured 
vortratt of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjt. Pp. 
37, Price Rs. 40 (1928). 

An intelligent translation and not a slavish 
or literal one is one’s thought on reading this 
book. “Intelligent’ because the translator has 
tried to .improve upon the presentation 
af certain characters by Babu Bankim Chandra, 
by means of certain original Persian authorities 
gnd show Taki Khan and Mir Kasim ina new- 
lighi. This is the second edition of the transla- 
* tion and it is made attractive by nseful foot-notes 
end pretty pictures.. : 


Gusaratrt Kaurvat Sancrawa: By the 
Asharam Dalichand Shah. Printed at. the Gujarat¢ 
Printing Press, Bombay. Cloth bound. | Pp, 
471, Price Tes, 4 (1924). With a photograph of the 
author. 


‘We had the pleasure of noticing this interest- 
ing collection of Gujarati Proverbs when it first 
zame oct in 1911. The present is the second 
edition, and a posthumous publication, in dis- 


The. 
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stories given to illustrate this purpose of the 
relative proverbs are distinctly piquant. 


KM. 
TELUGU, 


“Manaxt Daripra Meta”: By Desaraju Ram- 
chandrarau, B. A, (Gujarat Vidyapith) and Desa- 
‘raju Satya Subramanyam B.A, (Gujarat Vidyapith). 
Printed at the Cocanada Printing Press; rice 
fie. 1 As. 4. Pp. 356. 


The object of this book is to place in the 
hands of Andhra students of Economics in 
general and of our poverty problem in particular, 
the first complete record of the poverty problem 
in India. The book is on the whole an admirable 
study. The first chapter contains an elementary 
survey of India’s natural resources, her fertile 
soil, easy communications, enormous mineral 


‘wealth, and a frugal and industrious population. 


The second chapter deals with the historical 
past and like many other writers their outlook 
Is warped by an exaggerated cult of 
hysterical patriotism. In the succeeding fifteen 
chapters, they have discussed land revenue, 
cotton industry, the decline of shipping and 
other industries, import and export trade, 
economic drain, famines, taxation, military ex- 
-penditure, railways, and National Debt. ; 
There is a sober exposition of the economic 
creed of Indian Nationalism on the lines of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, R. C. Dutt, W. Digby and 
H. Hyndman and other writers who have been 
nicknamed the “dismal school’. A glance at 
the list of the subjects dealt with reveals that 
itis remarkably wide in range and being the 
most thorough treatise of its kind that has 
been. produced inthe Telugu langnage, it can 
‘safely be utilised as a reference book by students 
of Economies. : 
Though they have presented their case ina 
lucid manner and tried to refute the arguments 
of the Government officials who persistently 
point.out that the condition of the masses has 
been slowly: but surely improving, yet there 
is a sad omission. The authors repeat mechanic- 
ally the .hackneyed solutions and there is a 
remarkable lack of constructive suggestions on 
the. part of the authors who discuss this 
poverty problem. While they have taken pains 
to point out, that our progress when compared 
with other countries, say, Italy, which is less 
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consciousvess strive to attain it, thus repudiating 
the cynical westerner’s remark that India is the 
“dying Hast”. 

It is easy to say, it sounds well to the 
ear and it can be supported “by cogent 
arguments that financial autonomy would 
solve this “grinding poverty” and colossal 
ignorance that are stunting all growth. How- 
ever it cannot be the sole panacea on which reli- 
ance can be placed. Changes in socio-economic 
conditions, arise in the level of our culture and 
and an improvement in the conditions of our 
livelihood are absolutely essential before India 
can be counted as one of the progressive coun- 
tries of the world. 


Lire or Junics Cansar in Tetecu: By M. 
Sitaramarao, B.A. L. T. Printed at the Indian 
Printing Works, Madras. Price Re. 1-0-0, Pp. 152, 

Mr. Sitaramaro needs no introduction to 
the Telugu public and his numerous text-books 
on Geography and puranic stories are familiar 
to everybody. His biography of Caesar’s life 
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* removes a long-felé want and sieli biographies 


of eminent and world-renowned personage: would 
have a powerful moulding influence on the char- 
acter of the Andhra youths. He descril.cs the 
conditions of Rome prior to Caesars’ adve if in 
public life. Without sacrificing nistorica: acen- 
racy he has infused life into its dry bones by 
occasionally borrowing from Shakespears dra- 
matised version of Julius Caesar's life. He closes 
his boos with the appropriate remark tla: the 
Indian people who are aspiring for representa- 
tive government should, unlike she Romans of 
pre-Caesarian days, remain united, peace-loving 
and just. There isan interestirg foreword by 
Mr. N. Pattabhiramarao and a lengtly and 
learned introduction by Prof M. Venkatar:ngaya. 


B. Ramacanpra Rio, 


Tn ithe last April number of the Modern 
Review, there is a little misprint about tle 
price of aTaatay (Balvarta) on sage 41. The 
price of the book is annas seven and not R2 las 
printed. 


THE OLD OLD STORY 


By SANTA CHATTERJEE. 


QQ). 

AYS rolled on. Abinash repeated his 
D visits in rapid succession ; but all the 
game, Karuna’s game of hide and seek 

did not lose favour with her; she kept it up. 
If he came in the evening, Karuna might 
not be at home ; and this fear forced Abinash 
many an afternoon to neglect his work and 
rush up to their place in his motor in order to 
keep time with the school’bus. The rooms 
looked untidy. Karuna felt ashamed when 
Abinash saw that she felt shy, for she could 
not entertain the guest properly under her 
burden of household duties. Abinash no- 
ticed these, but never worried about it, 
“Finish your work, | am waiting here,” say- 
ing this, he would stick to his post like a 
sentry. After the work they went for a 
drive or to the cinema, as Abinash liked. The 
evenings were the free hours of her prison 
life. She could not easily surrender this 
freedom daily to the same one man, That 
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Abinash was taking it away by force and 
that it began to look like a matter of right 
to him in the eye of’outsiders, were not un- 
known to Karuna. But she resenied this 
claim and did not like to acknowledge is, 


On holidays Karuna used to call her 
friends in the morning and in the afteraoon, 
These calls were like flying a flag disclaiming 
Abinash’s pretensions, If ozhers tried to 
have their joke at her cost, Earuna always 
joined in and thus took the air of trusk ont 
of their insinuations. Her sriends lcoked 
fora weak spot in her armour of treating 
everything playfully, but hardly found any, 
They had to give up, but their cur osity 
grew unceasingly. The quiet and peaceful 
retreat which Karund was kuilding cp in 
the solitude of Satadal’s rcom, wzs fre- 
quently visited by Abinash, who care like 
an infuriated cyclonic outbursi to rol it of 
its quiet and happiness and to put every- 
thing out of order and upsice down, The 
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love that was blossoming forth in the cool 


shade of their secluded friendship, of which 
the roots lay in the shaded paths of memo- 
ry, could hardly remain fresh and bright in 
the dazzling rays of Abinash’s passion. The 


mellow touch of quiet happiness and the - 


refreshing fragrance of delicate sentiment, 
which one could find in the soft warble of 
their ccnversations in Satadal’s room, could 
never ba realised by Abinash. He would be 
driven by his jealousy to pay visits 
to Satadal’s room, and very often, when he 
had jusz left the house, he would return and 
go to that room. If he found Satadal alone, 
trying to revive her cherished memories, he 
would fsel quite happy and go out; if he 
found Satadal out, he would imagine her as 
paying visits to the pigeon holes of Karuna’s 
home and blaze up in anger; and if he dis- 
covered the two friends absorbed in a quiet 
exchange of smiles and tears he would rend 


that quietness like a bolt from the blue, bring . 


tears Inso the eyes of Satadal by something 
unseemly, hurt Karuna and go away dissatis- 
fied with everything. He would feel angry 
also with himselfi—Why did he create a 
cisturbance like a fool and make unhappy 
the person he wanted so much to please. But 
there was no way out of it, if he discovered 
that Karuna was enjoying quiet happiness in 
company with some one else neglecting his 
cwn ezgerness; all his eagerness would 
become a flame of fire, just as the clouds 
which carry water roarin a thunder in a 
moment ; and this fire would scorch them 
both ; though when it was spent, he would 
feel sorry. 

The cement-clad and potted bower 
which Earuna was building up with her own 
hands on the second storey terrace required 
many things which Karuna could not afford 
to buy. Abinash could not excuse these 
wants and deficiencies ; he would say every 
row anc then. “Why do you put the plants 
in old canisters? Why is that pot for that 
rose plant so small? Grafted plants are al- 
ways better, why not get some ?”— and so on. 
Karuna at first tried to hide the truth in 
empty scatements, and answered him, “Uh, the 
garden -nust suit our palace. I can’t worry 
so much about an eighteen inch garden.” 
Abinask never. understood when and how 
people’s susceptibilities were hurt. He was 
blunt in more ways than one, Therefore he 
missed the point of her eyasions and asked 
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the thought that’she was telling no lie. 
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her ina fresh form the same old questions. 
So one day Karuna burst out: “Can’t you 
see, we have not got enough money to please 
our fancy ?* 

’ The very next day, Abinash sent her 
some ten or twelve foreign-made flower-pots 
and an assortment of fresh plants. She 
could not say anything to the bearers, and 
the pots and plants were kept, though she 
very much disliked the whole thing. When 
Abinash came, she could not very well return 
what she had already accepted, nor could she 
rebuke him after accepting his presents, ‘The 
affair was closed after -a mild display 
of dissatisfaction. But once he found 
the road open, Abindsh began to send 
all sorts of presents whenever he liked 
todo so, The eyes of the neighbourhood 
began to grow sharp everyday with jealousy 
and curiosity. Whenever she smelt a present 
from Abinash, Sailaja would rush up and say, 
“Let us see, what has Karuna’s charmer sent 
to-day ?” 

Sudha’s mother, Bini’s aunt and others 
would burn with jealousy, but would, never- 
theless, smile from ‘ear to ear and says :— 
“What more, our Karuna will now leave her 
poor relations behind and become the queen 
of a real palace.” 

Karuna would disclaim and object, but 
the evidence lay so heavily against her that 
her arguments lacked strength. As a last 
resort she had to take cover under falsehood. 
One does not like’ to exhibit the contents of 
one’s heart to thé world, and Karuna could 
not tell others about Abinash’s eagerness 
and of her own dilemma ; moreover, others 
generally do not analyse people’s problems 
so considerately, nor even see things when 
they are shown. They want the plain “Yes” 
or “No”. As a result, although it pained 
her, Karuna had to tell white lies. “Abinash 
Babu is an old friend of Dadimashay’s, he 
has not forgotten whatever good turns 
Dadamashay might have done him. When 
he went to England I was even smaller than 
Sailaja’s boy. I don’t remember things 
clearly, Though I feel shy to mix with him 
now, he is an old friend, we cannot treat 
him as a stranger.” She gave these out in 
bits, she blushed and stammered to say more 
than one of these ata time. But she had to 
say them. She would console herself with 
But 
she knew there was 9 hidden suggestion 
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behind these truths which was not quite 
veracious, Jt was here that she had her 
doubts. 

Abinash had set aparta place for Karuna 
in his mind when he saw her for the first 
time. She seemed quite novel to him and, 
moreover, the fact that she was not giving 
him much importance, drove him to an eager 
desiré to conquer her. From his childhood 
one thing had been becoming more and more 
deep-rooted in his mind, and it was that the 
people who hovered round him. were all 
doing so for gain. Hecould not stand the 
greedy. Unknown to himself, his heart had 
developed a hunger for love; but in repel- 
ling all-his acquaintances, he had to reject 
love also. 

When in Karuna he missed the familiar 
figure of greed, he leaned all the more to- 
wards her; but the priceless thing he 
wanted, he tried to attract speedily with the 
help of the ‘same greed. Having found in 
one the image of his heart’s desire after so 
long and fearing that he might lose it, he 
accepted asa quickly effective means that 
which he had hated so intensely in others. 

Abinash had one great desire, that of 
conquest. As a boy, when he had defied 
everybody and embraced sorrow, when he 
was bringing up his baby brother with 
suffering as his sole companion, it was this 
joy of conquest that helped him to keep his 
head up. To have proved to the world that 
he could achieve the impossible satisfied his 
egotism and made his suffering worth it, 
This pride of conquest brought him luck as 
a student; and in his career, what stimulated 
him to work tirelessly and concentrate in- 
tensely was this same mentality. He wanted 
to win the goddess of his heart in the same 
way as he won the goddess of fortune ; but 
where his fate put him, in that vanity 
fair with its Muralas and Bijalis, he could 
hardly find what he wanted. 

Abinash wanted to win his love and leave 
the arena, as in some Swayambara-Sabha* 
of old, with disdainful glances at the van- 
quished rivals. But one must have worthy 
rivals, Who ever wanted to vanquish a 
rival, if it yielded no glory ? -But the arena 
where Abinish moved held only those who 
* The assembly in ancient times where an 
unmarried princess chose her bridegroom from 
among the assembled persons of royal lineage. 
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had achieved nothing ; they, if any, were his 
rivals. Those who had neither wealth nor 
fame, they alone went about begging. “Vhere 
was the glofy in winning a victory over 
them ? But those who had achieved, never 
wanted to beg; they wanted to be sought 
after and often the garland 9? Victo~y fell 
on their necks without askirg, Abinash 
discovered a new way to victory; he went 
from flower to flower, like a honey-bee, but 
would not be captured anywhere, At last, 
where he imprisoned himself of his own 
accord, he found also his way to victory. He 
moved away from under the uplifted arms 
with the ready garlands, and wanted tc hold 
up Karuna above all the ladias of wealth, 
Just as some in their pride of sacrifice, dis- 
play thair sacrifice like a diamcrd crown on 
their heads and turn up their nose xt the 


worldly; similarly Abinash wanted tc dis- 


card the daughters of affluenze and make 
the daughter of poverty the cynosure of all 
eyes, 

The little leisure that Karuna found on 
holidays was becoming progressively scarce. 
A holiday would never come but Alinash 
would flood her with invitations. The invita- 
tions were seldom for spending a quiet hour, 
they were to parties where beanties thronged 
in their bejewelled numbers. Bengali sahibs 
dressed up their black bodies in western 
clothing and made fruitless attempts at 
walking and swaggering like their European 
ideals, and foreign splendour for ever tem- 
pted the mind of a slave race through piano 
music, costly dishes and endless equipment, 
Abinash dragged Karuna into these when- 
ever he could find a chance. 

It is not easy to rise above these illusions, 
Not that Karuna liked such things, when 
she thought about them ; but she could not 
very easily shove aside her high place 
in these exhibitions of opulence. Their 
glamour enwrapped her mind. Her brother 
and sister, who had been brought ap in 
want, oecame restless with joy at these 
chance-gotten treats. ven the torn treatises 
of the old philosopher Tarinikadnta, seemed 


to cheer up at the prospect of :ceing 
smiles in the housé of sorrow, And even 


Karuna felt a little pride whsn she found 
that she was being valued by a verson whom 
the world apparently thcught to be 
possessed of great worth. 

On winter days Karuna, in Aer ignorance 
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of the sharp'edge which the breeze outside 
possesses, would go out on steamer and gar- 
den parties with her worn-out little ‘shawl. 
Others in the party had no lack of shawls, 
etc., but knowing that acknowledging the 
cold is a sign of old age, they would rather 
not make provision for protection against it. 
While Murala Dutta shivered in her short- 
sleeve blouse and a shawl of the size of an 
handkerchief on -her shoulders, .Abinash 
would laugh from under his warm clothing 
in an ecstasy of cruelty, comment upon the 
circulation of blood in females in the light 
of medical science and draw imaginary pic- 
tures of how glorious Bijali looked with her 
Dacca muslin flying in the winter breeze, 
Though Karuna did not like these jokes, 
she had to listen to them nevertheless, But 
the matter did not end with merely listening 
to these things. On 
Abinash had inveighed against this foolish- 
ness, and then suddenly finding Karuna 
shivering in the cold, had placed his own 
shawls on her shoulders before everybody. 

Karana became the focus of all attention 
because Abinash showed love to her for the 
same thing as stimulated his scorn when it 
was found in others. She could not help 
feeling a bit vain, even if for a moment, when 
Abinash placed his costly shawl on her 
shoulders in defiance of so many eyes brim- 
ming with jealousy and malicious contempt ; 
but she could not accept this chivalrous 
attention, as its acceptance implied, it seemed 
to her, the acceptance of something beyond 
that mere shawl. It pained her to give up 
her vanity, but there was this fear. She 
could never do anything without a thorough 
self-examination, This little doubt prevent- 
ed her from moving in any direction qu:ckly. 
It retarded the action upon her mind of all 
inducements, good -as well as evil. 

The lower one is in the scale of humani- 
ty, the more well-defined is the cause of one’s 
happiness and sorrow, joy and grief, strug- 
gles and conflicts, and the more concrete 
and clear-cut are one’s ideals. The higher 
one rises, the more complicated does one’s 
life become, the more one’s joys and suffer- 
ings and sorrows become’a difficult tangle. 
The more self-conscious one is and the more 
given to reflection, the more does one’s percep- 
tion of good and evil, joy and sorrow, quiver 
and sway at each touch like the needle of a 
dslicate balance, and one finds it the more 


several occasions, - 
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difficult to arrive at general conclusions. 
Where the ordinary man will see unmixed 
sorrow or happiness, the mind of such men 
will feel a thousand contradictory emotions, 
To them death is not one great mass of dark- 
ness, nor birth the pure light of hope. As 
a result, the lives of such men show eternal 
struggle and conflict and intense complica- 
tion. Such men never see a thing merély in 
the light of the present; the shapes of 
future possibilities swarm round each like 
locusts, numerous and beyond the power of 
man to count. 

Though full of work, Karuna’s life was 
peaceful. There was neither novelty nor _ 
excitement in it. That was why she could 
not accept any change easily ; her subjec- 
tive temperament wanted to examine each 
in the seclusion of her mind. But Abinash 
broke into that seclusion like an unruly 
storm and stood on her life’s highway. He 
held up before her eyes the glamour of 
wealth and painted a picture of love as wild 
and tumultous as a river in flood, before her 
mind. The quiet rhythm in which her life 
had been flowing along for such a long time, 
suddenly changed. There was no leisure for 
thinking ; but she could not give up: self- 
control and driff with the current. Separa- 
tion enables man to realise the value of 
those near and dear, The intensity of the 
sobs of orie’s heart tells one of the value 
of love, and want enables one to realise the 
value of wealth. Bunt one on whose life 
death has cast no shadows, never realises 
how death makes one weep. How can one 
know whether one is really attached to 
wealth, so long as one stuffers from an abun- 
dance of it ? That one desires that which has 
moved away after rousing his hunger, is 
realised through that hunger itself; but it 


. does not even give one a chance to think 


whether any hunger will be roused if the 
dinner plate is held before the mouth while 
one is still asleep. 

Abinash would never move away from . 
Karuna even once, to give her a chance to 
think if he held a place in her life. Whether 
in his absence the place which he held in 
her life by force, would remain unoccupied, 
he never thought nor required to think ; 
but Karuna required to do so. He had none 
of the beggar-like willingness to wait which 
is found in love ; he believed he could get, 
whatever he wanted, by force and he wag 
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taking by force: Karuna wanted to stop it. 
She wanted, as it were, to say, “Wait, let 
me see how much I have to give you.” But 
Abinaish had no time to wait and Karuna 
could not get the opportunity tosee what 
she had to give. 

A little leisure came by chance. Abinash 

was called away on a professional visit to 
a rich man’s house in Saharanpur. He had 
to leave Calcutta for a few days. Karuna 
shifted, as it were, into a more comfortable 
position from a cramped one after the 
crowded hours which she had been living 
through the last month or thereabout. 
Abinash’s courtship and the duties imposed 
on her by her official superiors had given her 
hardly a moment to call her own and this 
had tired her out thoroughly. 
' Karuna had just got up after going 
through a lot of examination papers sub- 
mitted by the girls at the school. It was 
Sunday. Everyone was busily engaged in 
enjoying the day to the dregs, Unly the 
student next door had got quite tired after 
five hour’s continuous study and had begun 
almost unconsciously to hum the words of 
the song, 

“Come, oh spring, come to the earth, 

Break, oh break, these bonds, bring, 

Bring the pangs of an inspired soul.” 

A hawker was shrieking, “Cloth, do you 
want cloth,” and trudging along the same 
lane over and over again. Karuna had 
decided to go to Satadal, because she had 
not seen her for a long time. And more- 
over, she would get her alone to-day. There 
would be no reason for one to suggest that 
she was going to Abinash’s house on the 


pretext of visiting Satadal and there would - 


be no necessity to give false and half-true 
reasons for coming to that house under the 
cross-examination of Abinash. 

The thought that rules one’s mind at 


any time comes out, even against one’s wish, - 


through random talks. ‘This is the more 
true where people talk to intimate friends 
and without a strict censorship over words. 

Satadal was peacefully sewing a rag- 
quilt in her room. She had been contem- 
plating her pencil designs on its surface and 
had just rejected red thread for the em- 
broidery in favour of black. There was 
hardly any hurry in her work; one would 
think that beyond that rag-quilt, her life 
was free from problems and worries, 


‘difficult problem. 
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Kuruna said as she entered, “It makes 
one envious to see you, dear. You are quite 
peaceful and happy with that kantha* and 
looking totally care-free.”’ 

Satadal threw down the kanthd and said 
with a faint sad smile, “Oh no, no, you must 
not envy me of all persons! May even 
my ensmies be not care-free like myself ! 
Ihave killed the root of al’ worries and 
cares, (meaning her husband end hope of a 
family, how can J have cares ?” 

‘Karuna said, “Kiven that is good from 
one point of view. If one could only realise 
that, what could happen to one in the way of 
good or evil has already haprened, nothing 
would be more relieving and one could 
carry on for the rest of life with what- 
ever came to hand.” 

Satadal said, “No dear, rou have not 
been afflicted with such a fate and let us 
hope you won’t ever be; bat those that 
suffer f-om it know how difficult it is to drag 
through life with the knowledge that there 
was neither better nor worse. I had once 
been on the brink of that “A.] Over” and 
had there not been that shy little chhota- 
mama (younger unele) of mine, I would 
surely have gone over its krink into its 
fatal depths.” 

Tears overflowed Satadal’s quiet and 
smiling face. Karuna caught her by the 
hand and said, “Truly dear, it was I who 
made the mistake. All worries, all strug- 
gles are beautiful when one knows that if 
one can find the way through their maze, 
happiness waits at the end with a welcome 
smile. But if one is confronted with two 
roads both looking equal:y attractive 
like the Nalas at Damayanti’s Swayambara 
(own-ckoice,) how is one to make a choice ? 
It is much better to have no choice left,’ 

’ Satedal said, “Yes, that is no doubt a 
But I am safe there, [ 
never had any such conflicts and naturally 
fail to give you a solution. IZ my chhota- 
mama had been-:-:-- 

Karina laughed and ntdged Satadal 
playfully and said, “Goodness me, what 
bother ! You wall bring in your chholamama 
everywhere! How happy 1 would be to get 
hold of such an all-knowing mind. I have 
more problems to be answered than you.” 

Satadal said, “All right, when he comes 


* The ragequilt 
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this time, I shall go and tie him up at your 
doors. Make him talk for all he is worth.” 

Karuna suddenly -became grave and 
sald, “Let us have no more of this nonsense. 
Tell me if somebody held up to you all the 
wealth of Aladin and asked you to take it 
provided you hada right to do so, what 
svould you do ?” 

Satadal answered easily: “What else shall 
ido? I shall think out if [had a claim on 
it. Jt does not matter so much whether I got 
a lot of money or not that I should be left 
helpless in an ocean of indecision.” 

It was not quite clear whether Satadal 
nad seen what Karuna was driving at, so 
sie gave up practically all pretence of sub- 
tlety and said, “It is quite easy for one who 
does not know what want is to say so. But 
think, if you could not even get enough 
aiter having roasted your bones in work 
‘and, not only that, if a lot of helpless people 
depended totally upon you; if you went 
down, there would be none to pull you 
oat but many to go down with you; if 
your whole life lay before you with not even 
she glimmer of a smile in it; if sorrow 
poured on you from all sides unendingly 
-lke the torrents of the rainy season : 
And if in such a moment some one 
turned up with a splendour of opulence 
which lighted up your darkness, did away 
with the fear of starvation, held out a hope 
that your days on earth would not be 
entirely occupied with misery and fatigue 
out there would be enough enjoyment in 
it; wouldn’t you feel like jumping at it ? 
Zut if at the same moment some one whis- 
aered in your ear, ‘Don’t take unless you 
aavea right to it; even death is better 
shan stealing’, and the time for the wealth 
so move away from you for ever came 
nearer and nearer; what do you feel 
cike doing ?” 

Satedal said, “Pardon me dear, I have 
aot thought about you in that way. I know 
what want is but that want will never 
ba removed. Nobody neglects the oppor- 
tunity of removing a want which there is 
hope of removing,” 

Karuna was blushing red for having 
given out the story of her inner conflict 
-n this way. Oh shame, that she should, 
rike a fool, bluré out her secret in this 
honse cf all places! Sbe was looking for 
a way to undo what she had done, but 


-his own unwisdom. 
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with no success, But if she did not answer 
Satadal, her helplessness would be made 
all the more clear. Karuna said, “You 
were not understanding the thing. So 
I gave an example, You know that there are 
numbers of others in this world who suffer 
besides you and me, and they also meet 
with temptation. Or else what would 
hammer them into the. proper human 
shape ?” 

Having been brought up in poverty, what 
Karuna found in wealth, when she got a 
taste of it, was that, in spite of its short- 
comings, it at least gave a tired soul a 
chance to rest. She had been thoroughly 
tired ont under the grind of poverty in the 
very first morning of her life. Who would 
not be tempted if at such a moment some 
one appeared in the shape of the giver of. 
rest? But nobody in this world has a 
right only to take. Thatis why her pure 
mind stepped aside from where there was 
a chance to cheat, 

Although she knew that her worldly 
fortune awaited only a slight tug from her 
hands to come down upon her, she engaged 
her whole mind to keep her hands in 
check. But poor deprived Karuua could 
not very well move away from hope; 
at the same. time the fear of what the 
other party claimed in return, made her 
tremble. That Abinash was eager to stage 
the drama of his conquest of Karuna in 
public, made her feel uncomfortable, but 
it also gave hor a taste of the joy of freedom. 
There was no chance of her seeing Abinash 
alone within the narrow precints of their 
house. And outside it, she could always 


- bring in some others to keep them company, 


thanks to Abinash’s. unconscions help. 
Karuna found many opportunities to. meet 
him alone, but never utilised any ; Abinash 
looked for them, but found none owing to 
Lest, if she met 
Abinash alone, he should ask that final ques- 
tion which can be answered only by an ‘yes’ 
or a ‘no” lest she should have to say ‘no’ and 
thus spoil her chance of ending her sorrows 
and refuse the heart-felt appeal of another 
by mistake, she avoided meeting Abinash 
alone in order to have time for thinking 
and, answered his eager words with mere 
polite conventionalities. Her inmost purity 
of mind made her afraid lest, tempted by 
the opportunity of change of fortune, she 
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made a commercial transaction a part and 
parcel of her life, as it were. She knsw 
Fortune would smile on a poor girl like 
herself but once. So see hesitated to reject 
this opportunity and thus sacrifice all hcpe 
of happiness. She did not know what ras 
drawing her—love or temptation. 

Karuna knew that no rich man or his son 
would come to court her, Yet she made all 
the known rich young men come to her as 
suppliants in her imagination and sent every 
one away with a proud and queenly sway 
of her head. Then why was she hesitatiag 
in this case? That he had actually come was 
a great reason, but Karuna did not think of 
it. Moreover, she found here the song 
which she had never heard before in ker 
life, and also the willingness to surrenGer 
which she had not yet found elsewhere. 

Though her heart did not respond to this 
song like a correctly tuned Vina, could she 
for that reason put a crnel stop to ib? 
One who is a suppliant though a giver isa 
difficult person to refuse. So Karuna was 
wondering whether all this hesitation and 
tenderness were not the first signs of love, 

She started a fresh topic, But the othsr 
talker, Satadal, could follow only her orn 
known tracks. Satadal’s conversation turned 


into the same old path. The vision of tae. 


same shy, courteous, wise and affectionate 
young man, her younger uncle, materialised 
in its many and everchanging aspects. When 


she came hone after a couple of hour’s con- — 


versation, Sailaja ran downstairs and prt- 
ting her hand on Karun&’s shoulder said, 
“Do you know, a poor man’s words sound 
wise when it is too late. Didn’tI say, ‘do 
what you like but don’t marry for moner.’ 
Now you see what has happened to Nani! 
Couldn’t we marry rich men? We did nes; 
for we are not so fond of money.” 

Karuna could not remember when Baila: a 
had voiced her wisdom regarding rich mea. 
It was true, after she had come back from 
Nani’s showy Boubhat *, she had sat down 
with her hand on her forehead and saii, 
“Fate is everything!” That was all that 
Karuna could recollect, besides her request 
that Karuna shuld not forget Sailaja if tke 
former became rich. But leave that alone! 
What, however, had happened to Nani? 


* The feast given on the occasion of receiving 
a new-lywed wife in the family. 
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Sailaji said, “Don’t you know? That old 
man Dayaram ; "they wanted me also to marry 
him. Thank God I did not, Yes, listen to 
the real thing. Didn’t they go tc Rangcon? 
To think of the old fellow’s excesses! He 
would thrash-Nani till there was ha-dly 
anything left of her. And the th ngs 
he. did before her very eyes: Any tow, 
the old Zellow has died now and leit all 
his money to her. Naniis nov having her 
revenge. She had learned everything from 
the husband, Now the knowledge is being 
utilised.” Sailaja began to gloat over. the 
filthy picture of Nanishe pairted, it never 
pained har to throw mud on an old friend. 
Karuna heard everything silently. Having 
finished her tale, Sailaja looked at Karuna 
meaningly and said, “Be careful darlirg,” 
and wert to her roomsmiling. But Karina 
could not smile so easily, It gave her the 
creeps when she heard of Nani’s fate. Nani 
had grown up in the ground floor of the same 
house, No one had ever seen two clean 
saris together in her box, not even a toch 
of gold or silver on her body before her 
marriage. She had gone nearly crazy with joy 
when she obtained a gold mecal from the 
Governor’s wife for standing first in music. 
She carried it everywhere and felt as proud 
as if no one had ever got sach a thing. 
Karuna remembered the picture of this girl 
Nani. When she fasted on the Stvaratri day 


. and prayed for a husband as good as the god 


Siva, ther2 was no insincerity ic her prayars. 
When she expressed her desire to be as 
chaste as Savitri, she never thovght it would 
be a difficult ideal to realise. That easily- 
satisfied poor girl who had nevar even seen 
a hundred rupees together but was never the 
sadder for it, had married with tears in her 
eyes and sorrow in her heart, taat gold-bag 
of-a man Dayaram in order to satisfy her 
mother’s greed. And that Nani was des- 
troying her soul’ to-day in order to be re- 
venged cn her sorrows! It pained Karuna 
like nettle-stings as she thought of it, She 
could nob work out how Nani, who had once 
exclaimed when she heard that a certain 
English woman had married twise, “Wood 
heavens, what is ib you say, can such a thing 
happen,” who had opined, “It is better to 
hang oneself,” how that simole, straight- 
forward Nani could do such things.. Perhaps 
the rich man’s money had roused in her many 
bad. passions and desires but had never given 
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ker the refreshing love which fills one’s 
life so completely with happiness. 

Aruna had been sleeping so long. She got 
cp at the sound of Sailaja and Karuna’s voices 
and wrapped herself in a cotton shawl. 
She -came out, rubbing her eyes, and said, 
‘Didi, you have been away visiting Satadal-di 
end something has come for you by post. 
See what it is, lam sure Abinash Babu has 
gent it.” 

Karuna entered the room and found a 
small, registered packet with Abinasha’s 
handwriting upon it. Her heart at once 
softened. What would have pained her by its 
nearness, gave her something to be glad of by 
being at a distance. She thonght—why 
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did she worry so much? -She was not in 
love with any one else. Then why shouldn’t 
she love the one who loved her? The 
women of Bengal have for ages surrendered 
themselves tothe unknown, and when he 
becomes her own she would make him her 
well-beloved. What if every word and 
every action of his did not please her! 
Were those with whom ‘she had lived all her 
life pleasing to her in every word and 
deed ? 


( To be continued ) 
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Bengal-Nagpur Railway Trafiic. 


According to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
Magazine, 

“The BLN. Railway carried over 22 million 
passengers in 1922-23 earning over Rs. 209 
lakhs. Of the total number, over 19 million 
travelled in the third class representing an aver- 
age of over 50 thousand a day.” 

According to the same magazine, the 
seven principal commodities, the aggregate 
earnings on which represented nearly two- 
thirds of the entire goods were: coal, 

8,853,000 tons ; metallic ores, 1,535,000 tons, 
grain_and pulse, 678,000 tons ; chalk and 
lime, 442,000 tons; salt, 175,000 tons ; oil- 
seeds, 103,000 tons ; cotton, 85,000 tons. 


Education and Co-operative 
Societies. 


The 
writes :— 


Bombay Co-operative Quarterly 


Jt is being increasingly apparent that educa- 
tion is becoming costlier, Heavy fees, higher 
cost of living, a higher standard of life, new 
and costlier books, all are items which taken 
together tell heavily on the slender resources 
of the average student. Co-operation and joint 
effort appear, therefore, needed in this sphere as 


much asin others and perhaps the result of 
the application of co-operative principles to the 
solution of the students’ difficulties will bear 
fruits of a kind and potency not perhaps at 
first expected. Character is by far the most 
effective factor that makes or mars success in 
life, and while the mind is yet young and flexible 
and character yetin the process of formation, 
the seeds of co-operation carefully sown and 
wisely watered are bound to find a very con- 
genial soil and make students better and more 
useful citizens whose angularities have been 
rounded off early in life, who have learnt the 
benefits of organised group action and co- 
operative effort, who have imbibed the spirit of 
self-sacrifice in the service of their fellows, 
who have received some practical training 


_in the methods and machinery of business and’ 


some education in administration and manage- 
ment of thei¥ affairs. There isno doubt whatever | 
that students under such a system become better 
citizens and better co-operators. They will later 
in life seek doubtless to harness co-operation to 
their service to meet their other needs, “How 
is co-operation then to be requisitioned in the 
first instance ? Education societies,. hostels and 
book-stores on a co-operative basis are types of 
societies which will meet the needs of students. 
The first will enable long term loans to be given 
to students for educational purposes repayable by 
convenient instalments after they begin to earn. 
Such societies cannot certainly be run with 
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suecess by students themselves but by com- 
munities for their students. Hostels should 
rightly be the care of different educational 
institutions. The boarding arrangements in 
hostels are already of a co-operative nature, 
the boarders taking up the management of 
their messes by turn ; thé lodging accommodation 
is, however, unfortunately very limited in some 
cases, non-existent in others, In such cases a 
co-operative hostel society would be’ extremely 
desirable and would have indeed a very good 
chance of success. Fees and living being thus 
provided for, there remains economically the 
minor but from the point of training and char- 
acter-building the most important organisation, 
the co-operative book and stationery store meant 
to facilitate and cheapen the purchase of books, 
stationery, and other requirements. Experience 
has shown that sich stores are easy and simple 
to manage and withal play an important part in 


the life of the’ institution to which they are. 


attached. Suitable trade terms are obtained from 
publishers and prominent booksellers through the 
sympathy and good offices of the college autho- 
rities. Every year, a few. days before the 


opening of the session, the secretary obtains from. 


the professors a list of books | preseribed or 
recommended. He buys and keeps ready copies 
‘of those books roughly in the, proportion of one 
copy for every three or four students, arranges 
for the stocking and’ sale of second-hand books 
which students who have just passed ont are 
as anxious fo dispose ofas those coming in to 
purchase, and within a month of the first 
session the arduous part of the duties of the 
purchasing .and sale secretaries’ is over. Co- 
operative stores on these lines have been started 
in ‘several colleges under the University of 
Bombay and the St. Xavier’s and Sydenham 
Colleges in Bombay have stores which work 
regularly and efficiently. There is a stores 
attached to the Fergusson College and another 
to the Rajaram College, while the Gujarat 
College proposes to start one shortly. 





Adult Education in Rural Punjab. 


We learn from the same journal that - 


there is in the Punjab a certain number of 
Co-operative Societies for. education. 


Among these there area certain number of 


rural societies the members of which bind them- - 


selves to send their children to school for the 


full primary course and to pay a penalty for . 


default. This is an interesting method of 
enforcing compulsion by the voluntary action 
of groups, and besides securing the enrolment 
. of children in schools it may assist in the no 
less important aim of keeping them there long 
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. charges 2f maintaining 
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cnough to turn them into literntes.. Bus more 
interesting than this method of familiariz:ng the 
population with the principle oi compulsion is 
the big campaign forthe spread of adult edu- 
cation, chiefly in rural areas, vhich has been 
initiated in the Punjab through the joint efforts 


.of the Education and Co-operative Departments. 


Both racognize that the progressive development 
of the Province cannot wait tll the, present 
generation of school-boys grows up, and that 
the Province needs a literate and educated rural 
population now and to-day. To this end, there . 
have been started in the Province 49 adult 
schools in co-operative tracts, haying in all 95: 
pupils.. Thenumber of pupils of adult schools in 
municipal areas or started by local boards in rural 
areas is estimated to be 18,000. he response of - 
the rural population is encouraging and the enthu- 
siasm and the capacity shown by the pupils are | 
spoken of as being striking. The scheme of 
work is simple, but shows a trus appreciation 
of the d:fficulties and a desire to cvercome these. 
For instance, the school terms and sessions are 
so arranged as to suit the convenience of the 
adult pupils, the use of school buildings is 
freely permitted, arrangements are made tor the 
training of teachers and special readers are 
under preparation witch will be -nteresting and 
useful to adult pupils. The great thing s the 
teacher, Zor itis evident that the teaching of 
adults is a special form of education and can 
only end in failure if the teacher merely imitates 
the methods followed in the teaching of children. 
Teaching has to be largely individual when 
once the ground-work has been coverec, and 


‘each adtlt pupil will have to be permitted to 


progress at his own rate and bent, the teazher’s 
task being mainly to guide and encoaraze and 
to indicate the application to various supjects 
of principles which have once been enunciated 
and explained. The financial arrangements also 
appear tc be satisfactory. On the principle that 
what: is paid for is better appreciated than 
what is obtained free of charge, tae community 
ina village are expected to contribute to the 
and conducting the 
schools. In- addition to this direct attack on 
illiteracy, the Education Department propose the 
astablishment of small village libraries, the 
publication of simple-tracts, the exhibition of 
suitable slides and lantern lectures and the 
organizing of lectures on matters of public 
interest as aids to the dissemination of Inow- 
ledge, ths main object of all these efforts seing 
to afford to those who have not oeen favoured 
with opportunities to benefit by tke acvartages 
of education in their younger deys meacs for 
widening their horizen and stirulating their 
intelligence so as to enable them to become 
better men and more useful members of society. 
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-  Whatis Religion ? 
The Light of the Hast writes :— 


If' you ask the man in the street what he 
means by his religion, I think that yon will 
receive an answer of this kind. - 

‘Mentioning first, as such men genarally do, 
what is more visible and apparent, he will tell 
you that his religion consists in certain external 
practices or rites through which he propitiates, 
thanks, honours and praises one or several super- 
human beings who wield power over the life 
of men and direct to a certain extent the course 


of physical events. He will be concrete, deserib-_ 


ing to you his pujas, his namaz, his services or 
his prayers. 
But let the man talk on and you will soon 


realise that there is more in his religion than . 


meets the eye... These“ external rites are not the 
whole of it. : 

And first, to placate or propitiate the super- 
human beings external ceremonies do not suffice. 
One mast also adopt a definite code of conduct, 
behave in a well-determined way towards other 
men, nay perhaps even towards lower creatures. 
- In other words to the religious man what we call 
morality-appears and appeals as a department of 
his religion. Moral duties are a part of the service 
which he must render to the divinity. . 

Then religion is even more than combined 
rites and morality. Tothe religiously inclined 
any religion seems but formal, which does not 
include a profound, though at times silent, in- 
ward veneration of the Supreme Object of wor- 
ship, the Supreme Ruler of all things. 


For, in spite of all the efforts of ethnologists 


of the old evolutionist school to conceal it, the 
fact is‘ now patent that even the lowest ido- 
latrous races, have some knowledge of: the one 
great God and that they adore and fear Him in 
their heart even when they (as is often the case) 
do not worship Him through external rites, 





Swami Vivekananda on the Hindu- 
Mahammadan Problem. 


Prabuddha Bharata gives copious ex- 


tracts from a letter written by Swami - 


Vivekananda to a Mahammadan gentleman 
at Nainital in which the Swami dealt with 
the Hindu-Mahammadan Problem, 


Whether we call it Vedantism or any ism, ° 


the truth is that Adwaitism is the last word of 


religion and though and the only position from . 


which one can look upon all religions and sects 
with love. : 

Tha Hindus may get the .credit of arriving 
at it earlier than other races, they being an older 
race than either the Hebrew or the Arab, yet 
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practical Adwaitism, which looks upon and _be- 
haves to all mankind as one’s own soul, is yet to 
be developed aniong the Hindus universally.__ 
“On‘the other hand, our experience is that if 
ever the followers of any religion approached to 
this equality in an appreciable degree in the plane 
of practical work-a-day life,—it may be quite 
unconscious generally of the deeper meaning and 
the underlying: principle of such conduct, which 
the Hindus'as a rule so clearly perceive—it is 
those of Islam and Islam alone. 
“Therefore we are firmly persuaded that with- 
out the help of practical Islam, theories of Ve- 
dantism, however fine and wonderful they may 
be, are entirely valueless to-the vast mass of 
mankind, . 8 
“For our own Motherland a junction of the 
two great systems, Hinduism and Islam—Ve- 
danta Brain and Islam Boedy—is the only hope. 
“I see in my mind’s eye the, future perfect 
India rising out of this chaos and strife, glorious 
and invincible, with Vedanta brain and Islam 
body.” ; 
Swami Sudhananda, who makes these ex- 
tracts, point oub, that 


In order to bring about this consummation, 
comparative study of Hindu and Islamic cultures, - 


_by both the Hindus and Mahommedans is abso-° 


lately necessary. But this can be undertaken 
by only a few cultured minds belonging to both 
these great systems. We would suggest here 
two other methods, following, of course, those 
indicated by Swamiji himself, which can be 
undertaken by the lesser minds at once and with 
comparative ease. - : vat 
How should the Hindus begin accordirg to 
Swamiji ? It is by bringing all their knowledge 
especially their Vedas—the source according - to 
them of all knowledge, to the masses. Let the 
Hindu learn his own ancient history and under- 
stand that the present customs of his own little 
village are not the whole of his religion. Let 
him travel at least in the different provinces of 
India, and observe the divergent and almost 


. contradictory customs prevailing everywhere .in 


the name of the Hindu religion. . 

- For instance, one who has travelled in Ben- 
gal, the Punjab and Madras, will find that in 
these provinces the rigidity or laxity regarding 
the caste and food questions is widely different. 
In Madras, there is so, much rigidity that the 
Brahmana there does not touch the food even 
seen by a Sudra, whereas Bengal just stands 
midway between"Madras and the Punjab which 
is more lax in these matters. But in order to 
justify all these divergent practices the authority 
of the same Hindu religion is invoked. So also 


-regarding the marriage customs.: In Nepal they - 


still follow the laws of Manu, and according to 
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the custom of unuloma marriage the Brahmanas 
there do not hesitate to marry Kshatriya or even 
Vaisya wives, while in Bengal marriage is strict- 

- ly confined to the particular sub-caste to which 
one belongs. In Madras, the strange custom of 
marrying one’s cousin, prevails, and often the 
orthodox Brahmanas will. not look for marriage 
anywhere else if they can get their maternal 
uncles’ daughters as their wives. Besides observ- 
ing all these different, customs, if a Hindu stu- 
clies also his own Vedas, or even the Smritis or 
Puranas, he will be astonished to find many 
things which the ancients considered sacred, but 
which according to present ‘notions-are looked 
upon as shocking. 


He continues :— 


What will be the result of this study and. 


travel P ~The views of the Hindu will surely 
broaden, and certainly he will not be the able to 
remain in his narrow groove: He will remain 
of course, a Hindu of Hindus, but still he will 
not be able to look down upon his Mahommedan 


brethren with contempt and term-them Mlech- 


chhas’.’ For, after this travel and study, ‘not 
only will he not consider a certain social custom 
as indispensable for becoming a pure and ortho- 
dox Hindu, not only will he learn that the 
spirit resides in the body of a Hindu as well as 
of a Musulman, but also he will find in turning 
over his own holiest scriptures—the Vedas— 
that what he considers:in a Mlechchha the most 
abominable thing, namely, the killing and eating 
of bovine species has not. only been folerated 
by his ancestors but oftentimes has been consi- 
dered even sacred! So with this knowledge’ 
growing within him, will he have the heart 
to insist on his Mahommedan brethren in 


season and out of season to desist from codw- 
-killing ? ? 


As 
Says i— 


Our Mussalman brethren will have equally 
to spread the knowledge of their Koran and 
other holy books among their masses. They 
will have also to study their Sia, Sunni and 
. other sub-divisions, undertake to travel at least 
ina few of the Indian provinces and Mahom- 
medan countries, and find out for themselves 
what the real Islam consists of. Let the Hindu 
Sangathans and Moslem Leagues be such centres 
of education and educative propaganda, both 
_ religious and secular, and we fervently believe 

that both the mighty limbs of our body-politic 
will grow equally strong and become ultimately 
not antagonistic but helpful to each other. 


wns 


regards the’ Muhammadans, he- 


blo 


Blood from the Little ‘Finger. 


In the Autobiography of Pandit Siva- 
nath Sastri (in Eengali) it :s stated that 
once his mother made a sacrificial offering 
of a little blood from her breast for the 
welfare of her son: Rat Bahacur Hira Lall 
B. A., writes in Man in India that “in the 
northern portion of the Cenzral Provinces 
the blood acceptable for such a purpose is 
from the little finger.” 


—_ 


The Fate of the Red Man. 


By way of reviewing “Ths Red Man in 
the United States” by G. HE. E, Lindquist, 
Mr. J. P. Mills, M, A,, I. C.S., writes in 


Man in India -— 


When the ‘pale faces’ Jandec on the shores 
of the New World four hundred and chirty 
years’ ago they found themselves in a land 
peopled by a numerous race living in pros- 
perous, well-organized social groups. lt is 
significant that a book of 450 pages sultices 
‘to describe the present state of the scattered 
remnants of those once mighty tribes, so 
uniform has been their treatment and its 
results. The story is a harrowing one, 


The iealings of the white man with Red 
Indians fall into three periods marked by the 
policy pursued in each, namely Dxtermination, 
Segregation and Assimilation. 

Abort the extermination >of the Ked 
Man by the first settlers, who were British 
and other European immigrants, Mr. Mills 
writes :— = 

The rst settlers were received as friends 
by the Indians, and the Pilgrim Fathers of 
the May Flower owed their lives to the gene- 
rosity of .Massasoit,an Indian Chief. On his 
son their successors made treacherous war, 
For gratitude was short-lived and greed for 
land quickly took its place, Immigrants 
streamed steadily ‘into the country and the 
owners of the soil were ‘oustec from their 
homes. They retaliated and weve treated as 
vermin. The catch-phrase “The only good 
Sujun is a dead Sujun” sums up ‘the history 
of the xext three hundred years. Solemn 
treaties were made with Indians guarrantee- 
ing their rights in the soil for over, only to 
be treated as scraps of paper when the white 
men wanted more land. To this day the 
Navajo is being ousted from his ancestral 
domain by ranchers, who regard him as a 
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tcespas:er. He is too weak to fight, but in 
tue past there were many bitter wars in 
which the Red Man was always beaten and 
forced to flee further and further towards 
the west before the on-coming tide, in turn 
pressing onand disturbing hitherto untouched 
tribes. ; ; 


Then “a period of Segregation set in,” 
as, 

This state of things could not go on for 
nver. Indians were forcibly removed from 
‘heir homes .and settled on Reservations to 
end for themselves. The land was not-select- 
vd on the principle of what was most suitable 
so the Indians, but on that of what was 
zast useful to the settlers. Sometimes no 
Reservations were granted at all. In 1851 
and 1852 the Government of the United States 
made treaties by which tribes of Californian 
Indians numbering two-hundred thousand souls 


gave up their rights in land in return for 


= promise of Reservation aggregating seven 
and a half million acres to be set apart for 
the scle use of the Indians. for ever. | The 
treaties were never ratified by the Senate 
and were filed for fifty years. By. that time the 
problem had nearly solved itself, for the ‘land- 
less, starving Indians had been reduced to 
between fifteen and twenty thousand. Four 
shousand five hundred of them have been 
. allotted eight thousand five hundred acres. 
The rest are presumably still landless. 


As was ‘only natural, this system of re- 
servations failed, 


Settled against their will on unfamiliar 
soil, cften after several compulsory moves, the 
Indians lost all ambition and interest in life. 
They were uot sufficiently protected from the 
vices and diseases of the white man. _Hunting 
tribes could not support’ themselves by the 
shase because the areas were too-small and 
the buffalo upon which they had depended 
was on the way to extinction, and agricnltural- 
ists often found that barren land was their 
porticn. It was therefore decided to absorb 
the Indian into the ordinary population .of 
the United States, and the present period of 
Assimilation began. The Reservations were 
opened to settlers and the Indian urged to 
become an ordinary squatter. The policy is clear. 
There is no longer room for the Indian to live ag 
an Indian. He must be denationalised and re- 
duced to the drab level of the population around 
him, he. must forget his past and be content 
with a few acres of land, his ambition must 
be a moral life in a sanitary house with a 
‘ sufficiency of dollars. No wonder many full- 
blooc. Indians are still lawdalores temporis acti, 


‘remains to be seen. 


_thing as window-glass. 
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Mr. Lindquist’s book illustrates well the official 
attitude towards the Indians. To him the Red 
Man’s religion is superstition,. which no fewer 
than twenty-seven different denominations are . 
attempting to eradicate , no marriage by Indian 
custom is “legal”, tribal dances are “injurious 
to industry”, presents at. feasts. “lead to 
pauperization,” for s returned student to live 
as his forefathers lived before him and “go 
back to the blanket” is. to be an object of 
scorn ; where, as among the Pueblos, the native 
form of government still survives, it is deserib- 
ed asa “menace to advancement”. Nor does 
the State stop at moral pressure. No Indian 
is granted the rights of citizenship unless he 
breaks away from his tribal organization and 
in certain cases local payments are withheld 


_from men who dare marry according to their 


ancestral custom. 

The wide spaces over which the Indian 
roamed are lost to.him for ever.. The alterna- 
tives are Segregation and Assimilation. The 


. former of these has failed, though with large 


enough areas of suitable land and strict exclusion 
of foreigners it would probably have succeeded. 
The second alternative is now being tested. 
What will be its results! The Indians in the 
United States are no longerdying out. Indeed 
they are slowly increasing in number.and now 
total -340,000. Whether the assimilated rem- 
nants of the race will continue to increase 
In any case they must soon 
cease to be Indians in anything but blood. 
Individuals will doubtless flourish and grow 
rich and prosperous, but the Red Men, asa 
nation, can never hope to contribute anything 
to the world. The race from which sprang in 
the past men unrivalled in bravery, generosity 
and loyalty must, unless extinguished by absorp- 
tion, live for ever as the Jews do, a nation apart 
with no national life in which it may display 


- its qualities. 


Fresh Air the Vitaliser of Japanes 
< Women.. 


‘The Health tells its readers what healthe 
lessons ¢an be - learnt from Japan, with 
special reference to the life of its women, 


First of all, the Japanese woman has been 
taught that life is imposible without a sufficient 
-supply of fresh air. The purer the air, and the 
more of it, the happier and healthier will life’ 
be. In Japan there is found but seldom such a 
In the native houses, 
tke panes are of oiled paper. These are not 
sullicient to shut out the air. During the coldest 
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nights of winter these oiled paper panes wil. not 
do this, But tue Japanese sleep rarely ‘vith 
these paper windows closed. i 


Japanese rule. The woman who lies down for 


her night’s rest has the paper-paned window . 


thrown open a trifle. The air sweeps into the 
room and passes over her as she lies upon the 
floor. If she is cold she adds more bed-clotiing 
—but she does not close the window. 

In the morning, one of the first tasks i: to 
go out-of-doors. There the Japanese woman 
takes in great hreaths of air. This internal 


cleansing with air is treated as being of more _ 


importance than the morning bath that fol:ows 
soon after. The kitchen and the other rcoms 
show closed windows only on the coldest cays 
of winter. There is no air starvation. And the 
Japanese woman is a deep breather, as is shawn 
in the.strong, firm muscles that stand out at the 
abdomen. : 


Consumption is a rare’ disease in Jagan. - 


Even in winter, coughs are of rare occurrence, 
and this despite the fact that the real Ja- 
panese do not heat their rooms with anytaing 
more than hibachi—a tiny charcoal stone that 
does ‘not send the temperature of the room up to 
any appreciable degree. When Japanese wcmen 
wish to feel warmer, they add clothing, jusi as 
they would do when going out into the street. 

The Japanese look upon full deep breataing 
as being the most vital function in life. “ood 
is not as. important, although it is necessary. 
The best of exercises are of little value wher the 
breathing that accompanies‘them is not done 
- properly. 

Whether in winter or in summer, go t, an 
open window—or better still out of doors. Place 
the hands on the hips and try to breath in as 
. deeply as possible, Try to acquire the trick of 
sending the fresh air down so far that the Icwest 


portion of the abdomen is distended by the work.” 


In this work, the shoulders should not be raised 
but, in time, it should be possible to breath2 so 
as to swell'ont the sides like bellows. -And then 
the trick of breathing properly has been acquired. 
Add to this, at all times a plentiful supply of 
fresh air, with the windows of a room opea at 
ail times during the twenty-four hours, and the 
. greatest principle of healthy life has been 
gained. 


Brown Rice or Polished Rice ? 

‘The same paper tells us why we ought 
to prefer brown rice to polished rice. 

The bran of the rice grain cannot be renoved 


so easily as that of the wheat grain. Its bran 
clings very tight. To remove it, the rice is put 


-nabural brown. rice. 
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througa a machinery process waereby the ker- 
nels rub against each other The ‘riction 


i - removes the bran in tiny partisles—hence the 
Fresh air—and a great abundance of it—i: the - 


terms “polishing” and “Polishec Rice.” 
Natural brown rice is unpolished rice con- 
taining both the bran and the germ. It is gene- 
rally obtained through pounding In these days 
when rice mills were unknown, we used to have 
our paddy pounded in our homes and get good 
natural brown rice for.our food. The power 
of resistance to diseases was great among our 
forefathers who were accustomed to teed on 
But the polished rice that 
is now consumed is rid of its essential element— 


‘the Visamines, and no wonder we fallan easy 


prey to the ravages of diseases. Science, like 
history, repeats itself. And thanks to the 
progress of science, it has now discovered’ ovr 
folly in eating the so-called polished rce and- 
wants ts to go back to our old feed—the natural 
Brown Rice. 


Daily Duties of Jaina Laymon. 
We read in The Jaina Gazette :— 


The Householder’s Dharma consists of six 
duties which the Jaina layman kas tod» every 
day. They are (1) Devapuja—Worship of God. 
(2) Gurupasti—Homage to. Preceptors. (+3) 
Swadhyaya—Reading of the, Scripture (4) Sam- 
yama—Self-control. (5) Tapa—Penance. (6) 
Dana—giving of gift. 

Goé according to Jainism is the Perfect Soul 
which is freed from’ all kinds‘of Karma and 
which is devoid of the 18 blemishes such us 
greed, pride, hunger, thirst, anger etc. He is 
the krower of all things and has preached the 
dharme. He is the enjoyer of the highect status 
and is of unsurpassed'splendour By nature he 
is devoid of personal aims and ambitions and 
is the cviend of all kinds of living beings. Such 
ig the nature of the God whom every Jaina 
would worship everyday. He worships God not 
in. the hope-of pleasing Him end of receiving 

ifts from Him but with the feeing of reverence 


-and gratitude for what has alroady been given 
. by Him to the world (z.¢.) the Truth of wainism. 


He als> worships the Deity so shat he san also 
cultivate in his self the divine qualities .of the 
Deity. : 

Who is a Preceptor ? A Preceptor is une who 
has no desires for sensual pleasures, who has 
renourced all worldly occupations and pousessions 
and is always absorbed in study, meditation 
and contemplation. The layman woulc render 
homage to such a guru every dar. . 

Ths layman would read every day some’ 


" portion of the Sacred Scripture. 


_ 8elf-vontrol is of two kinds -—control uf senses 
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and abstinence from injuring beings. Every 
day the layman would make certain vows to 
lnnit the enjoyment through his senses. 
would say, “To-day I will not taste such and 
such kind of food: to-day I will not go to any 
theatre or cinema and so on. The layman 
weuld also abstain from injuring beings. He 
keaps the truth always in his mind. “Atmavat 
sarvabhutant” all souls are like me. : 
The layman would also perform: certain 
austerities which are‘of two kinds, external and 
insernal. External austerities are fasting, regula- 
ticn of diet, abstinence from appetising food, prac- 
tice of bodily austerities and the like. ‘The internal 
o7gs are expiation, reverence, service to ascetics 
study of scriptures giving up of mundane objects 
and thoughts about the same and meditation. 
Four xinds of gifts are recognised in Jainism 
.viz., the gift of food, the gift of medicine, the 
giit of scripture and the gift of fearlessness. The 
lerman would do some kind of charity everyday. 
By the observance 
dutiesthe layman cleanses his soul everyday of 
itssins snd prepares it for an ‘ascetic life in 
coarse of time. 


“Some Indians in Singapore. 


Mr. N. Chatterjee writes in the Maha- 
bodhi that in Siigapore, 


It is the South Indian men and women who 


He. 


_ the Chinese come 


of the aforesaid daily © 
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are employed as sweepers. What malevolent 
fate dogs their steps! Mven in the foreign land 
liberated from the uate Wald Ginga “of thie 
ignorant and imbecile priesthood of the country 
of their birth, they have to bear the same 


-infamy and reproach of :arrying on the foul 


and unclean occupation. “Thé Indian does this 
work,” says the Chinaman. What a compliment 
to ‘the Brahmins and the touchable classes. 
The Chinaman knows no difference between 
a touchable Indian and an _ untouchable 
‘Indian. He thinks -the Indians make 
either policemen or, Dhangars. If ever 
into their own, I. believe, 
they will try- to get all the starved and half 
starved classes of Indians to do the cleaning 
-and sweeping of the streets and cesspools of 
China. Their own men can do the police work 
quite efficiently and snavely.. Wherever I turn, 
I find the Indians’ doing the dirty jobs. The 
Moghul rulers had employed these poor and 
depressed classes for the foul and ignoble 
occupation, but had the good sense to give 
them a respectable name. They ealled them 
Mehthers, which means “chiefs”. The Brahniins 
and other high class Hindus, puffed up with 
their so- -called spiritual civilisation, have not 
had the common humanity and prudence to 
bestow on them a decent designation. The law 
of degeneracy is nature’s ukase of destruction 
and it has reached the Hindus. 
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Motives for Reading Biography. 


According to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 


“The frst motive for reading biography is 
the sheer delight of it. Nothing on earth is so 
interesting as people. Whether they are wise or 
foclish, good or bad, rich or poor, high or low 
ta one who has seeing eyes folks are an unending 
sotree of curiosity and amazement. If anybody 
dces not feel this, if the curmudgeon.in him has 
beaten -ont his spirit of human fellowship, if this 
incredible drama of life with its mysteries, in- 
trigues, plots and ‘counterplots, its loves, tempta- 
tions, sins, joys, victories and deaths no longer 
fascintes him, then he will not enjoy biography. 
Nor eiyehing else either | ! 

If, however, one’s interest is charmed’ by 
human life, biography can become one of his 
shisf j joys. It so elaine all that is unpleasant 


“sinfully selfish indulgence. . 


-in our living contacts with men, so Ene all - 


that is illumining and refreshing, that one with 
a Puritan conscience might almost fear it as a 
For when folks are 
incarnate at our elbows, treading © on our toes 
competing with us in business and upsetting 
our. hopes in politics, they can be decidedly 
unpleasant. Then we understand Keats’ saying 
“J admire Human Nature, but I do not like Men.” 
In a biography, however, all possibility of 
friction has departed. -The man will not undersell 
you, outbid you, or lead to victory a cause that 
you despise, and if you differ in opinion and 
argue lustily against his thoughts he will not 
answer back. Biography offers human contact 
in its most amiable form. 
The writer goes 
advantages : 
Moreover, biography bas this further advantage 


on to detail otles 
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over life, that it not only eliminates conten- 
tions, frictions, rivalries, and the unapproach- 
ableness of tremendous personalities, but it brings 
sus into the presence of folk who most are worth 
our meeting, 2 

Think of being the familiar friend of Saint 
Francis of Assisi and Sint Francis Xavier, of 
Darwin and Huxley, of Gladstone and Disraeli, 
of Henry Drummond and Phillips Brooks! Yet 
any one of us can understand such men better 
now than most of their acquaintances could 
have done when they walked the earth. 

When one thinks of. the privilege that is 
waiting in the great biographies to know people 
whom to know living would have been worth a 
-king’s ransom, but could not have been bought 
at any price, to read their letters, to see their 
mistakes, to know. their love affairs, to watch 
them deal with their handicaps, work out their 
philosophies of life, meet their sorrows, face their 
advancing age, and fall on death, one wonders 
why even people who want nothing but enter- 
tainment read the trivial trash that the presses 
grind out while such a rich feast of human 
interest is awaiting them. . 


One of the world’s greatest needs is tolerance: : 


But tolerance is no negative virtue to be won by 
- not caring what people think, nor is it an easy 
virtue to be gotten by wishing it. It comes only 
from broad contacts, from sympathetic entrance 
into many points of view. It comes, as Voltaire 
said, from learning- that there are thirty-two 
points to the compass. Was there ever sucha 
teacher of tolerance, then, as a long list of great 
biographies ? : ; 

Another reason for reading biography is 
that, | 2 , ‘ 


It supplies a knowledge of history in most 
palatable form. ] 
straight—its dates and dynasties, its political 
intrigues, wars and treaties ; but to some of us 
a formal historical treatise is likely to be in- 
digestible pabulum. Give us biographies, how- 
ever, of the leading characters in whose stormy 
lives the conflict of some generation found ex- 
pression, and. we will live the period again with 
an. interest vivid as a novel could create. After 
‘all, that is the only way to know history at its 
core—to see it from: the viewpoint of the actors, 
to’ feel the play of their motives, the thrill of 
their success and the dull thud of their disillu- 
sionments. 

A third motive for enjoying biography 
is that it gives to the average reader an 
intelligible introduction to the world’s great 
music, literature and art. 


Perhaps the innermost service which the 
reading of biography does fora man consists in 


Some folk can take history. 


« 
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giving hm a wide. perspective around his own 
life’s problems. A man who Las read many 
biographies has lived vicariously through many 
lives. H2 may. be only forty-five himself, but 
he has gone through the journey 50 the end with 
many men whom he has knowr and loved ; he 
has wateked their youth pass into manhood and 
manhood into age; he has seea the death of 
loved ones break up their family circles and has 
read their letters when health gave way or 
suecess tarned into defeat or property was lost 
or friends proved false. Biograplry makes a man 
feel at home with anything that can happen to 
him. It keeps-him from being too much sur- 
prised by any problem or calamit> that fate may 
present him with. It familiarixes him w'th the 
mysterious, amiable and sometimes tragic face 
of life in all her changing moods. 


“We are as Young as Oar Skins.” 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal Mary Brush 
Williams explains how we are as young as 
as our skins thus, in part :— 


.. A standard really basic for measuring age is 
expressed in the assertion that we are as young 
as our sxins, The French have it that the age 
of our sxin is largely under our own control, but 
that every year after forty-five counts es two 
years. tis up to us, therefore, to fight all tho 
harder from that time and keep’our skins very 
young indeed. When one member srows older all 
the other varts of the body move o1 apace to keep ~ 
up with it. But the skin sets the standard which 
controls all the rest. And why? Because by 
the condition of our skin we suggest the number 
of years we have been on earth. When that 
age has been put into the minds of all who be- 
hold us, they, without meaning to do so, suggest 
back their impression to us. Ws accept it, and 
so does every organ in our body, as-the age to 
make toward. Onr very movemeats take on the 
character appropriate to those years. 


She gives an example : 


There was a government offizial of France 
whose term of service was finished when he 
was still young. ‘As soon as his country retired 
him he began to think of himself as being 
of the age at which most men in like posi- 
tion give up active work. Tne next thing 
his family knew he was taking on the move- 
ments of those more advanced in years than 
he. When he sat down he grcaned as if his 
rheumatism were bothering him. If he crossed 
his knees he caught the lower part of his ° 
leg with Lis hand and lifted it. Young children 
of the village began calling him grandfather 
after a few years, and he was -listed among 
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tLe patriarchs, although the birth registry 
hai kim down for forty-six. Hiven his skin 
withered, and’ although he lived a care-free 
life in a small village, away from all sense 
or nervous strain, atthe age of fifty he died— 
literally died of old age. 2 i 


The attitude of the women of the French - 


ravsioa is: exactly the opposite of his. 
Evan when they are much older, and have 
kecome grandmothers, 


They bear themselves like young women 
of forty. There was an old dame who died 
ia Paris the other day at the comparatively 
riza age of ninety, and she had for years 
previous sought as ideal to maintain the 
acmination of her gr.at-grandchildren, so 
taat t'ey would find her pleasant to kiss 
ard fondle, and would not turn away from 
ker with the abhorrence which childhood some- 
times feels for extreme old age. ; : 

The little story points a moral—that if you 
yauld wage a fight: against the years you 
must make it an important purpose of. your 
lite, The rewards of continuous youth go not 
tc the stroug, but to the steadfast, the vigilant 
and She brave. It is no light matter to keep 
«aa battle unflinchingly against the encroach. 
ments of time. 

There never. was snch a woman in’ looks 
end personality for impersonating youth eternal. 
Shey give as a part of her recipe that she 
never permitted herself to perform a movement 
‘cr indulge a thought that could have come 
frcm a woman one day over forty-five. 





Nationality in Islamic Lands. 


The Age of nationality, says Dr. Charles 
%. Watson, LL. D.,an The International Review 
of Missions, is commonly placed: in the 
nineteenth century, following the French 
revo_ntion, by which time the idea and doc- 
->ne of nationality had became . widely dis- 
anssed and accepted through Europe. 


It is to this period that belong the nationali- 
zabion processess of Germany, Italy, Greece, Bel- 
ziam, Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria and. Japan, not 
to mention that constellation of nation-states 
waich haye resulted from the Great War. __ 

This movement seems now to have penctratéd 
t2s Islamic world. 

Dr. Watson tells the reader what the 
state is in Islam. 

Ia orthodox Islam, the state is a religious 
organism and organization, in theory, at least ; 
ibis likewise, universal in its sway. It is a 
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state-ciurch. Its supreme body of law is the 
Koran and other works based upon the’ same. 
The source of its authority is divine. The form 
of its crganization and all-its methods of opera- , 
tion arg prescribed by revelation. This divine 
revela-ion does not limit itself te principles 
only but covers the most particular details of 
life and conduct, Nor do any departments of 
life lis outside these particularizations; this 
churcl-state is all-inclusive in its scope. Mem- 
bershia in this Islamic political order is also 
based solely upon-religious faith and confession. 

Growing out of this religious conception of 
the stete is the further conception of its nniversal 
character. The universality extends to belie- 
vers everywhere. The Moslem state has there-- 
fore no geographical frontiers. Wherever the 
Moslem believer establishes himself, there is to 
be found the kingdom in a temporal and _politi- 
cal as well as in a spritual sense. : 

He then asks whether there has been any 
consicerable shift from this position in Mos- 
lem lends, 

If where is a shift,-any considerable shift, 
then i. behoves us to characterize it and to ex- . 


plain -t.’ There are those who believes that the 


-word Nationalism best characterizes and best 
explain the shift that is taking place. 
Two outstanding changes are noticeable in 
Islamic lands. One is the secularization of poli- 
* tical Lie and though the other its localization 
whithin distinct geographical areas. 

_Tke secularization of political life and thought 
in Moslem lands is manifesting itself in many 
ways. It may be seen in the constantly enlarging 
spheres within which Moslem religions law has. 
been ceclared or recognized as inoperable. The 
penal zode of most Moslem lands, for example, is 
no lorger that of strict Islam. Thieves no longer 
have sheir hands cut off. Women caught in 
adultery are no longer stoned. This large sphere 
in the administration of public justice is no lon- 
ger subject to strict, Islamic ideals. Similarly, 
commrcial law has undergone profound modern- 
izing ‘nfluences which contravene the Moslem 
state theory. Courts of appeals, likewise, are 
being tolerated and even rapidly developed to 
-adjud cate between Moslems and non-Moslems. 
in wh ch all the ideals of the, Moslem state are 
contradicted. The sphere within: which the 
cadt may administer religious law is becoming 
steadily circumscribed. New codes, based upon 
European models, are being formulated and 
adopted; these set aside increasingly the domina- 
tion c= Koranic law. In many instances, where 
such codes have.not yet been adopted, there is 
frank and unceremonious interference with the 
opera’ion of Koranie law by those who adminis- 
ter public affairs in Moslem lands. 
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. He elucidates his statements by examples: 


To read the recently. promulgated . Constitu- 
_tion of Egypt is to realize how far removed is 
this newly organized Moslem state from the old 
orthodox Moslem church-state ideal. Here we 
read, ‘All Egyptians are equal before the law. 
An the same way they enjoy civil and political 
rights and are also subject to public duties and 
responsibilities without distinction of race, lan- 
guage, and religion.’ Could anything Le more 
subversive of orthodox Moslem ideals, when we 
remember that the country contains a considera- 
ble minority of Christians P Everywhere, in Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Egypt, Syria, this trend 
toward secularization is evident in political life 
and thought, while Turkey explodes the heaviest 
charge of dynamite that has ever been used in 
blasting away the rock of Moslem political con- 
servatism, 


Paralleling this secularizing trend in 
Moslem lands, there has appeared another 
tendency. 

It is the tendency toward the localization of 
thought and interest within the limit of national 
geographical boundaries. The old horizon of 
political thought was, as has been pointed out, 
co-extensive with the pan-Islamic world, be- 
cause the real empire of Islam transcended local 
geographical boundaries. Now there appears a 
manifest abatement of interest in that wider 
realm and an accentuation of interest in the 
development of the individual country. In some 
cases there is even a jealousy of or a hostility to 
adjoining national lands though Moslem. The 
failure of pan-Islamic appeals during the -Great 
War might well suggest the lowered interest 
within each.country in the universal empire of 
Islam ; national feeling outweighed the sense of 
loyalty to Islam aga world-kingdom. Recently 
also the quarrel of Egypt with the Government 
at Mecca over the Sacred Carpet betrayed the 
decline of Moslem solidarity and the increase of 
national jealousy. In public discussions, in 
formal documents such as the new Egyptian 
Constitution, and in the political thinking of the 
rising generation there is this same trend. This 
new point of view is none other than that of 
nationalism, - 

‘ In Moslem lands, where the .spirit of 
nationality has appeared, there are signs of 
an intellectual’ awakening. There is great 
avidity for literature—for newspapers, and 
for books of scientific interest. 

_ Similarly, from almost every Moslem land 
comes thé reporb of an unparalleled eagerness 
for education. Schools are every where overcrowd- 
ed. There is an almost pathetic faith in educa- 
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tion as an open sesame to the ‘realization. of all 
that EHaropean progress represents. And to this 
interest in literature and educasion the appear- 
ance of innumerable special organizations for the 
development’ of national interests: women’s 
elubs, boys’ clubs, political parties, Finally, 
quite apart from these tangible signs ef an awa- 
kening, there is a manifest open-mindedness, a 
readiness to.consider new proposals, a keenness 
for debate and discussion, a willingness to make 
new experiments, which did testify to some new 
spirit animating the public and to the advent of 
some new stage in human progress. It would be a 
mistake, however, to regard the period of na- 
tional self-consciousness as one of unmitigated 
blessing, for as G. P. Gooch has so well pointed 
out in his book Natinalism. 

“The doctrine of nationality, l:ke its twin, the 
sovereignty of the people, has had a chequered 
career. Its explosive force has torn unjust trea- 
ties to shreds and shattered despotic empires. 
But it has also fostered savage racial passion and 
repulsive national arrogance, ani the cult of 
‘sacred egotism’ has obliterated the sense that 
civilization is a collective achievement and a 
common responsibility.” 

It is not improbable that where European na- 
tionalism has been found to bear evil fruit. mix- 
ed in with the good, nationalism in Moslem 
lands may also give expression co lamentable 
excesses and deplorable politics. 





Progress and the State. 


The New Republic believes that 


We do believe, however, that altogether too 
much is commonly expected from the State. 
Politics, in our view, is an iastrument of 
progress, but the main current of progress does 
not flow through political channels. Much more 
important are the unconscious process of adjust- 
ment of the individual to-social needs and of 
society to individual needs; the educational 
process, taken as a whole; the conquest of new 
knowledge ; the evolution of tke unwilling, 
suspicions, half servile laborer ‘into the free 
cooperator. . 


Constructive and Destructive 
: Criticism. 


There is a curious dogma current shat 
“destructive” criticism is always inferior to 
“constructive” criticism. Says the New 
Republic : : 

It has been drilled into us that we musi not 
destroy anything until we know what we can 
put in its place, There is extant the report 
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o2 a German colonial administrator who warned 
the home gevernment against attempting to 
stamp out cannibalism until the appropriate 
constructive equivalent for it should be invented. 
To destroy error, to remove an incubus, have 
comé.to pass with us as only half-services.. We 
cften hear the surgeon’s calling disparaged 
because surgery constructs nothing. The 
eurg2on removes & cancer, indeed, but what does 
he pct in its place P - This ‘‘constructive” super- 
stition has somehow fastened itself on all of 
Us, | 


England’s Recognition of Soviet. 
. ie Russia. 

In an official communication, signed by 
Georgii Chicherin, which has appeared in 
Tzvestia, the Moscow official Government 
daily, ib is observed :— : 

England does not pay us any special com- 
pliment when her Government gives us official 
recognition. “But. we need this recognition to 
improve’ the status of our trades England 
needs it because she seeks our raw materials 
and our markets. We do not grant concessions 
for this recognition ; we do not consider it as 
charity or as a favor. a 


India and the?Uso of Liquor. 
Mr. Frederick Grubb writes in Abkari: 


India has ‘been for ‘the most -part, from - 


immemorial times, a teetotal country. In pre- 
British days the drinking of intoxicating liquors 
wes confined to small sections of the popula- 
ticn. Intemperance is'a vice of modern growth, 
which has in‘ recent years affected on inoreas- 
ing .number of the inhabitants. | Whereas 
under the old regime the sale of drink was 
Irregular and- unrecognised, it is today one of 
the most lucrative revenue-eollecting agencies 
of the State. ; an ¥ 

-n 1874-5 the Government of India derived 
only £1,561,000 from the sale of intoxicants. 
This figure had risen in 1901-2 to £4,016,000 
ard in 1920-21 to £13,428,000. The percentage 
of Hxcise revenue compared with the general 
revenue varies from 14.9 in the United Pro- 
vinces to 41.3 in Madras, ‘the average for the 
wkole of India being about 25 per cent. The 
statistics of actual consumption-are not issued 
in any complete or reliable form. Generally 
speaking it may'be said that there wag a 
steady increase until three years ago, when 
what is known as the Non-Co-operation move- 
meat, led: by Mr. M. K, + Gandhi ( which 
inc.yded an: aggressive crusade against the 
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liqdor shops) resulted ina marked reduction 
of drinking. The picketing of licensed premises 
unfortunately led to disturbances in some parts 
of the cowntiy, and since Mr. Gandhi’s impri- 
sonment in 1922, liquor consuniption has begun 
to advance once more. © |’ | 

Some reduction of drinking facilities has 
been effected in recent, years through the 
mediiim of local advisory, committees and licens- 
ing boards, but,in nearly every case these 
bodies have beer undér official control, and 
their recommendations havé not always been 
accepted. The liquor traffic is conducted practi- 
cally as a Government monopoly, and_ the 
interests of ‘the ‘révenué aré too often regarded 
as paramount. ~ ; ‘ 


The Seven Lamps of Politics. 
Dr. Glenn Frank enumerates the Seven 
Lamps of Politics thus in the Century Maga- . 
ZINE i— a we 


pirates. a 
The true guardians of govérnment are its 
eritics, not its worshipers, The dead rebels who 
founded our Government, were they alive to- 
day, would be the last to contend that a 
changeless government scan serve a changing 
world.’ : ; : ; 
The Lamp of Science.—We must put a fact 
basis under politics. Statesmanship must proesed 
from a scientific study of the causes .of social 
problems and a statistical. study of the results 
of social policies. “I do not mean that .we want 
government’ by specialists. God forbid !. There 
is much to be said for the amateur spirit in 
government. But the statesman must maiditain 
a friendly alliance with the specialist. No 
man is really fitted to be a senator or represen- 
tative, dealing with the issues. of immigration, 
Americanization, education, and the like, unless 
he has at least a bowing acquaintance with the 
results of the living sciences of biology, psycho- 
logy, and anthropology. Without such know- 
ledge he is a doctor treating diseases the causes 
of which he dogs ‘not understand, These living’ 
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sciences are throwing up the raw materials ‘of 
the new politics. : 

The Lamp of Humanism.—Liberal politics has 
too often proceeded from a sentimental humani- 
tarianism. The new _ politics will proceed 
from a scientific humanism. To date science 
has giyen us a new bigotry. When, by the 
grace of modern biology, psychology, and 
anthropology, men began to rediscover the law 
of inequality that runs throughout the lives of 
men and races, eur study tables were flooded 
With books that heralded a new tyranny. The 

_Nordies were a fine breed, therefgre the Nordics 
must set their iron heel upon ‘the neck of the 
“inferior” races.. The mental tests revealed the 
fact: that there are multitudes of ‘slow-witted 
and half-witted children, thérefore student bodies 
must be severely restricted to the elite, and the 
‘“inférior” types must be set aside early by mental 
tests to the menial tasks of civilization. The 
responsible scholars of science have not said this, 
but the facile journalistic camp-followers of 
science have. But these petty. Prussians of 
science are a passing annoyance. Biology, 
psychology, and anthropology are laying the 
foundations fora new tolerance, a new tender- 
ness, a new humanism. Whén we really know 
‘the inborn limitations of men and races we are 
for the first time in a position to deal sympathe- 
tically -and wisely with them, and wisdom is 
always tolerant and tender and human. The 
new knowledge of men aid races that we are 
gaining will ultimately give us a realistic basis 
for # cooperation of classes and races in terms of 
-what each is fitted to contribute. The half-baked 
knowledge that finds in biology, psychology, 
and anthropology the mandate for a new intoler- 
‘anceis a passing phase. 
_ Lhe Lamp of Culture—The new polities will 
be less political and more cultural. lt will think 
of the culture of its citizens first and of the con- 
trol of its citizens second, knowing that culture 
brings self-control. Its policy will be more edu- 
cation and less government. The new politics 
will not kill culture with~ this poison of official 
patronage, but will give a new’ impetus to the 
forces of culture by shifting the emphasis in 
government from the exploitation of the nation’s 
resources to thé development of the nations citi- 
zens. Better citizens will be able to carry on 
their enterprises without so much governmental 
assistance, As lL. P. Jacks has suggested in’ his 
“A Living Universe,” when the politics of power 
‘is superseded by the politics -of'. culture, the 
quaruelsomeness that inspires our class conflicts 
and wars will become less and less. The old 
politics has specialized in the quest for material 
power. That qnest is, as he says, essentially 
quarrelsome anderuel. Legislators must spend 
sleepless nights drafting laws to control the 
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game. The new politics of culture will be es- 
sentially cooperative rather than competitive, 
“Political civilization,” says Mr. Jacks, “has 
taught mankind two lessons:of supreme value— 
the lesson of organization and the lesson of 
scientific method. What we may hope for is 
not tke loss of these things, but their g-adual 
transference from the service of power to the 
‘service of eulture, from the exploitation of the 
world to the development of man.” "he new 


‘politics will not debate, as we are debating, 


whether or not education shou.d be made a de- 
partment of government, but will regard govern- 
ment as simply ove of the deparsments o: educa- 
tion, . 

The Lamp of Unity—The rend of human 
history is toward what H. G. Wells has zalled 
“the moral and intellectual reunion of mankind.” 
The new polities will set its face agaist the 
things that divide classes and rations. It will 
play for the unity of mankind. 

"The Lamp of Vision —A_ dist:nguished politi- 
cal figure has given his notion of the statesman’s 
duty as “doing each day’s work as well as he 
ean.” This is aa admirable desk motto for any 
man, bet it falls far short of a statesman’s duty. 
The statesman has a responsibility for vision, 
He must guard against becoming a visicnary, 
but the details of his day’s work must be pointed 
towards some verifiable vision of she goal of poli- 
tics and government. Otherwise ke works always 
under the spell of the immediate ; his acts and 
his policies are disjointed ; he tends to become 
a mere patcher together of a political crazy-yuilt, 

The Lamp of Action—The test of the new 
politics will be its actability, its workubility. 
It is a human’ weakness, to’ taink -we have 


done a thing when we have thorght it and said 


it. We elect men to high office for their ability 
to say the things we want done. The new poli- 
ties will be less rhetorical and more realistic, 
The new politician will be more the engineer and 
less the stump-speaker. | 


Markind’s Greatest Single Task, 


.dJames M, Woods rightly observes in The 
Woman Crtizen : 


The proper training of its women is the 
greatest single task that confronts the twentieth 
century. ‘Upon the solution of this problem de- 
pends all social and moral progress. It is the 
basic remedial measure in curing permanently 
individual, community, national and racial ills. 
Yet the educational, the professional, the busi- 
ness world—even woman hersel'—knows less 
‘and cares less about woman than ancient Egypt 
about the God of the Hebrews. 

" rerendous progress in education had been 
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made in recent years, but nowhere is there an 
educational institution, either public or private, 
that is attempting even remotely to serve the 
needs of woman or to promote her welfare. 
The writer does not condemn the women’s 
colleges.. = : 
' Nor is this severe indictment to be considered 
a criticism of our so-called colleges for women. 


Probably no change should be made in their - 


edacetional -policy ; certainly none is here ad- 
vocated. Their task is‘ not to educate women, 
but rather to create for women an intellectual 
aristocracy. In this field they will continue to 
gain fame, but none will ever-be truly great 
because all are built upon a foundation that is 
not fundamental: in human life. 
chosen to build upon intellectual rather than 
upon spiritual values. Instead of adding to the 
treasures of the world, they are aping the tradi- 
ticns of men, Ls ; 

_ This is strange when. the most potent in- 
fluence for weal or for woe that has ever mani- 
fested itself in human history is that which 
springs from the life of woman, ~ ‘ 


Ee thinks that civilisation ought to be 
duilt upon the foundation of Motherhood, 

Wheiever humanity is ‘willing to ‘compel 
man to interpret his creative instinct in terms 
of tha ideals of servicé that inhere in the life of 
his' mother, humanity will create for ‘itself a 
eivilization. that will be eternal as the heavens. 
Ther will the strong individual, community, 
nation, or race look not for mastery, but rather 
fér opportunities to serve a weaker brother. 


Mr, Wood'shows that civilisations built 
on other foundations than the ideals of 
service have perished. 

Thrice in the history of the West has man, 
tlie créator, built a civilization, and thrice has 
it been” swépt away. Like the builder in the 
parable, his error lay not in the building itself, 
but in the foundation upon which the structure 
rested. The Greek said to himself, the greatest 
thing in nature is the’ human intellect: Let 
civilization but rest upon reason and it will be 
permanent. The Acropolis stands today, a giant 
hnman skull, from which not only reason, but 
life itself has fled. Yet there are among us 
‘ thosa who would immortalize the Grecian 
tailure.. The Roman deified the institution, but 
in vain did he build the Forum from the blood 
of slaves and of martyrs, The’ English andthe 


German seized upon the Darwinian theory of - 


the Survival of the Fittest, gave it a material- 
istic interpretation, and saw their civilization 
“crumble in the greatest deluge of blood that has 
ever flooded the earth. Rationalism, institu- 


They have - 


- tion. 
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tionalism and materialism are essential elements 
in any human structure, but each has proved 
itself woefully inadequate as a foundation upon 
which to build a civilization. 


He, therefore; seeks and: finds a new” 


‘foundation, 


Since permanence cannot be found in any of 
these ontstanding temporal ,values, one can but 
turn with questioning eyes to those long neg- 
lected, misinterpreted -and ,often maltreated 
spiritual values which find their fullest expres- 
sion in the life of that despised member of the 
human race called woman. The stone which 
the builders rejected must become not only the 
:head of the corner, but likewise the whole 
foundation upon which a totally new civiliza- 
tion may rest. The creative forces of husband 
and son -must be directed by.the deeper currents 
that course through the hearts of wife and. 
mother.. No individual or civilization will 
ever rise higher than these currents carry it. 


sree + 


How to Free the Negro from | 
: Oppression. 


We commend the following from The 
Inberator to the “ whites” of South Africa 
‘and the -high+caste Hindus of India :— 

What does the Negro in America ‘require in 
ordér to escape his ‘condition as -an- oppressed 
race? He requires : ; ae Fe 

‘Abolition of restrictions upon his ‘right of 
residence ; that is, abolition of black-belt stgréga- 


Abolition of distinction between ‘Colored: and. 
White children in the school ; which distinction, 
with ségregation, results not orly in~ perpe- 
tuating race-hatred, but algo in the starvation of 
Negro schools. _ 
Equal right to vote in the South. 
The ‘organization of millions of unorganized 
Negro wage-laborers in industry, in the samé 
union with white workers. 
The organization of the Negro tenant-farmers 
and share-farmers of the South td fight against 
peonage and other terrible hardships. , 
Abolition of laws in the Southern States which 
put the Negro on a sub-human plane, such as 
the laws against inter-marriage. : ‘ 
Abolition of the Jim Crow ‘system on the 
railroads, in the parks, theatres, hotels, restau- 
rants, and other public conveniences. - 
Drastic measures against lynching. = 
Drastic measures against the Kn Klux “Elan. 
Organized solidarity with the other groups of 
his oppressed race in other countries’ for com+ 
mon relief,” 
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NOTES 


The Holy Lunatics of Tinnevelly. 


When we read in a certain newspaper 
that some Brahmins of Tinnevelly wanted a 
certain public street of that town, evidently 
inhabited by Brahmins or other ‘high-caste’ 
people, to be repaired and-paved only by 
‘high-caste’ labourers, we could not believe 
the report to be true. But we have found the 
news elsewhere, too.-So there is no help for 
it: but to believe in the existence in Tinnevelly 
of persons whom for courtesy’s sake we 
shall consider only as moonstruck, 

In self-defence we have to assure the 
world at large that this type of lunacy is a 
local variety ; ib is not to be met with in most 
parts of India,—not certainly in the North. 
But after all this self-exculpation is only 
partial. For these holy lunatics of the South 
are our kith and kin, and, therefore, we 
must share the blame and bear the shame, 
as best we can. 


It’ is really difficult to have patience 
with such people. They ought to have 
their food grown and all other necessaries 
produced entirely, from start to finish, by 
‘higheaste’ labourers. They ought to have 
separate railway lines and trains made and 
1un entirely by ‘high-caste’ men, the timber 
used being cut and the steel used being 
made from ore dug out by ‘high-caste’ 
miners.- Their houses ought to be made 
by ‘high-caste’ builders only. But we need 
not go on pointing out in how many direc- 
tions they ought to requisition the services 
of ‘high-caste’ labourers exclusively, if they 
want to preserve their holiness intact. 
Suffice if to say that they ought to have 
‘high-caste’ sweepers for their streets and 
‘high-caste’ scavengers to clean their privies, 
if they have any. Or shall we say, that 
they ought t6 remove to a world of their 
own (outside this God-made universe) created 
by ‘high-caste’ men alone and inhabited 
exclusively by their kith and kin, For this 
universe has been made by a God who has 
no caste and who .is accessible to human 
beings of all creeds and no creeds and all 


castes and no castes, of all races, and 
of all sorts of character. This God touches 
the “antouchables”, the “unapproachables,” 
the “anshadowables,” and the “unseeakles,” 
being the life of their life and the 
soul of their soul. Nay, this Ged is 
immanent even in the dirtiest of the lower 
animals, Hence, in the opinion of the 
Tinnevelly: sages, he cannot be holy, rot at 
least a3 holy as themselves, Therefors the 
holy Brahmins of  ‘Tinnevelly | skould 
transfer their sacred persons to some spot 
located ontside this God-made universe, 


Satyagrahaat Vycom, 


Akin to the mentality of these Tinnevelly 
curiosities in human form are the holy logi- 
cians at Vycom in Travancore who o ject 
to the “untouchables” walking along the 
streets adjoining a temple in that town. 
But these classes and. their leaders are 
determined to secure the right of free 
movement along all public shoroughfares. 
So some of them try, to walk these streets 
peacefully every day, and are arrested and 


‘sent to jail by the Travancore Government. 


The attitude of the Travancors Government 
is quise logical and technically correct. 
That Government is only a trustee o: the 
temple, holding it in trust for the Brahmins, 
who will not allow the ‘‘untouchables” to 
come to the vicinity of the temple. 

We have a suggestion tc make to the 
Travancore Government. As it cannot 
please both the touchables and the untcuch- 
ables (what wonderful words ! ), suppcsing 
that it wants to do so, let it give up the 
trusteeship of the temple, One cannot 
deprive a trustee of his lawful trust, without 
violating some law; but neither can a 
trustee be compelled to remain a tristee 
against his will. 

So, if the Travancore Government wants 
to rehabilitate itself and secure the zood 
opinion of the “unholy”, un-Ksrala-Braima- 


nic world, it should give up .ts trusteeship 
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and lsave the holy Innatios to protect their 
so-called rights as best as they can. If it is 
in sympathy with the local Brahmins, let it 
say so openly and boldly. But if it cares for 
human rights as opposed to Kerala-Brahma- 
nic fancies, it should give up its trusteeship 
of the temple in question, The non-possu- 
mus attitude it has taken up will otherwise 
‘be considered ‘insincere and nonsensical by 
all who are not cursed with the Kerala- 
Brahmin mentality. 

_ We repeat again, let the Travancore 
Government give up its trusteeship and leave 
the parties to ‘settle’ the dispute in a non- 
violent way. 

Travancore boasts of being | ahead of the 
rest of India in “education”, ‘What an 
“education” it is | 
_ To what ‘absurd lengths of illogicality 
Kerela-Brahmin mentality can go, would be 
evident from the fact that beef-eating 
Musalmans' and Christians are allowed to 
walk along the streets adjoining the temple, 
which are forbidden to numerous Hindu 
‘castes, who do not take beef ; and to- Hindus 
there is no greater abomination than beef. 
The Kerala-Brahmans say ‘that Musalmans 
and Christians are not untouchable. Is it 
because the former were and the latter 
still are Badshah-ki-dost ? In any case, both 
‘are associated with some wielder of the 
Big Stick. What a shame for Hindus to 
confess that any members of the Hindu 
community can be untouchable whilst 
‘members of Musalman and Christian 
communities, even those of them who follow 
the same professions as are followed by 
Hindo untouchables, are touchable! No 
wonder that in the South, the proportion 
of Indian Christians is larger. than ‘any- 
where else in India, 


“Good Government ona Bargain 
- Counter.” ; 


Writing in The Century Macsne on 
President Coolidge, Mr. Clinton W. Gilbert, 
author of “The Biirrors of Washington,” 
says :— — 

“All the time that he was President, Mr. 
Harding had tried only to hold his party toge- 
ther. He had sought to give to the progressives 
the minimum that would satisfy them without 
alienating the conservatives, and the conserva- 
tives their minimum requirement provided it 


‘ advertisements, 
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did not enrage the progressives. It was a 
government of minimums. The result was 
that both factions felt cheated. The President 
was discredited as a futile compromiser. Mr. 
Coolidge says somewhere that you can’t get 
good government on a bargain counter. He says 
it in a sense different from the one in which 
Inow use it. But Mr, Harding kept a bargain 
counter, and no one was pleased with the 
bargains,” 

These words : are commended to the notice 
of the British Government and to that of the 
Swarajya party in India, or rather, Bengal. 

So far as doing justice to Indian claims 
is concerned, the Labour Government may 
rest assured that it cannot please both 
the. British die-hards (including Tories, 
Liberals, and some office-hunting Labourites) 
and the Indian self-rulers. It is only the 
righteous. course that is worth pursuing. A 
policy which seeks to please both parties or 
one more than the ‘other, is foredoonied to 
failure, 

The Swarajists are trying to hold ‘the ‘party 


‘together by driving bargains. The Swarajya 


pact is a. commercial transaction. ‘I'he 
Calcutta Municipal Swarajya Corporation 
is being reconstructed on the American sys- 
tem ‘of “spoils”, which is thus defined in 
Webster’s Dictionary: ‘Public offices: and 
their emoluments regarded as the peculiar 
property of a successful party or faction, to 
be bestowed for its own adyantage..’ 


But “you can’t get good ‘government on a 
bargain counter ;’—no, neither in a State nor 


in a municipality. 


ee 


Paper-Consumption and Book- 
Manufacture. 


The quantity of paper consumed by 2 
nation is more a guagé of its voliime of 
industry and trade and commerce as 
measured by the size and number of its 
than of its . intellectual 
standing as measured by its” output of 
books ;- as the following: paragraph from 
“The Literary Review” of the “New York 
Evening Post” indicates:— ” 

“Out of about two and a half million tons 
of printing paper which this country (U.S. A.) 
uses yearly, more than half of the surface is 
used for advertising and most of the balance 
by reading mattex, whoge printing eost is partly 
paid for by the advertiser. Less than two 
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per cent. of this great tonnage is used for books ; 
yet we sometimes talk as thongh the .whole 
progress of writing and printing. had been dedi- 
cated to the production of books in order that the 
best thought of one age can be transmitted to 
the next,” 
Bockselling in England. 
According to’ ati analysis prepared by 
the Publishers’ Circular, sg f 
.The publishing of English. books, which fell 
off lamentably during the war, and has never 
quite recovered, was back alniost to normal last 
year, 1913 exceeds last year by 105 volumes, 
1912 was a little smaller, and during the worst 
years of the war the total sank as low as.7716. 
The increases are chiefly in fiction, juvenile 
books, history, religion, ‘literature, —which in 
the cynical mind of. the publisher is. a category 
distinct from fiction,—science, medicine, fine 
arts, poetry, and.drama, for-these also, it would 
appear, are not ‘literature,’ : 
There have been a few decreases under the 
headings general works, games, geography, and 
law. Itis not surprisiug to find that naval and 
military works are diminishing, for the techni- 
cal publications and ‘war books’ in vogue during 
the great conflict are out of date, and the flood 
of war memoirs is abating. : 


The total figures for the last twelve years 
- are as follows , 


New ,.. New 
Year ... Books Editions “Total. 
1912, 9,197 .,. 2,870 ws 12,067 
1913... 9,541 2,838 «» 12,879 
1914... 8,863... 2,674 .. 11,537 
1915... = 8,499 2,166 we =—10,665 
1916... 7,537 1,612 ww. 9,149 
1917, 6,606 1,525 w= 8,181 
1918. 6,750 966 a. 7,716 
1919. 7,327 .. 1,295 wo» 8,622 
1920. ..: 8,738 2,266 «. 11,004 
1921... 8,757... 2,269 ». 11,026 

_ 1922 ,.. 8,754 2,088 .... 10,842 
1923 ... 9,246 : 


(8,028 ~ ... 12,274 
Moral Effect of Obstruction 
Councils. — 

{This Note is written from the point of view 
of what Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak called “respon- 
sive co-operation”. Editor, M.R.] 

One aspect of the policy of obstruction 
pursued by the Swarajists in the various le- 
gislatures has been usually overlooked. They 
wanted to produce a striking moral effect by 


in 
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pursuing a policy of wholesale opposition, 
but in this they were actually counting with- 
out their host. Had they’ been more dis- 
criminating in their opposition, it would have 
carried considerable weight, and the Gover- 
nors would have felt.much greater hesitation 
in using their powers of certifcation. Had 
the Swarajist leaders utilised the majority 
at theiz command for concertrating their 
attack on select items in regarc to which the 
popular point of view was strcngly support- 
ed by reason, they could have produced the 
moral effect which they expected to produce. 
Even then their-opposition migat have been 
practically ineffective, but they might have 
claimed a moral victory the effect of which 


- might not have been altogether lost on our 


rulers. But by pursuing a policy of indis- 
criminete opposition, they played the game 
of their enemies and enabled them to practi- 
cally rehabilitate the entire brdget, without 
any scruple or shame; for the officials could 
plead ample justification for .refusing to take 


_ the irresponsible majority votes seriously and 


for treating them with secant courtesy. The 
world at large, instead of being impressed by 
the Swarajist attitude, may, it is just possible, 
attribute it to our want of political sense. 
The Swarajists might argue that wholesale 
restoration of grants by the Governors was 
exactly what they wanted, in order to prove 
what a sham the councils really were. But 
the Swarajist tactics were absolutely unneces- 
sary to show that the powers conferred b 

the Reforms Act were strictly limited. Al] 
the fuss about -council-entry and wholesale 
obstruction was so much lakour lost, if the 
object was nothing more then to bring home 
the lesson that, except withia a very limited 
sphere, the so-called responsibility of the 
elected representatives was a simulacrum, 
What the Act required wes that by a judi- 
cious exercise of their responsibility within 
the narrow limits prescribed by it the elect- 
ed members would prove their fitness for 
being vested with greater responsibility. To 
submit to co-operation on such terms is cer- 
tainly hnmiliating, and the non-co-operators, 
by fighting shy of the councils, took up a 
position which was thoroaghly consistent, 
The other alternative was to enter the coun- 
cils, and prove the injustice and humiliation 
of she terms imposed on the responsibility 
of the elected members by the Act, and to 


‘press for wider responsibility. But whether 
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wholesale obstruction is the way to do it, is 
open to question. For it is clear that those who 
accept the existing conditions to the extent 
of entering the councils can hope to gain 
their object only by creating a moral effect. 
But tha rejection of all official demands qua 
official betrays an unreasoning -petulance 
which, instead of producing a moral effect 
on the official mind, may produce a reaction 
on world opinion which is not quite favour- 
able to the success of our demands. 

It may be contended that the Governors 
willbe tired of the free use of their powers 
of certification, and feel the arbitrariness of 
it after time, and that they cannot perma- 
nently go back to the status qua ante in 
spite of all their threats ; so ultimately they 
will have tocome to terms with the Swarajists. 
This may be so, but if compromise be what 
the Swarajists are looking out fot, they 
should also give up. their uncompromising 
attitude as demanded by their Labour friends, 
and make their path comparatively easy, be- 
set as they are by Liberal and Conservative 
oppositionists, A party which is out to des- 
troy everything good, bad, and indifferent, 
cannot long.command the sympathy of the 
saner section of the public, which cannot be 
ignored Zor all time to come, and whose voice 
is sure to be heard after the stress and storm 
of the present excitement subsides. 

2 “xX” 
Police Duty not the Sole Mission of 
the State. 


to the -barbarous and: from the barbarons to the 
civilized state, a, wider duty than that simply: 
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‘of a policeman is laid upon it, namely, that of 


contributing to the perfection of the national 
life, to the development of the nation’s wealth 
and well-being, its morality, and its intelli- 


gence.* 
Ii is legitimate intervention for the 
State to go in social. reform as far as it 


goes in judicial administration, namely, to 
secure for every man as effectively as 
possible those- essentials of rational human 
living which are really every man’s right, be- 
cause without them he would be maimed, mutilat- 
ed, dsformed and ‘incapable of living a normal 
life. The same reason, says a well-known writer, 
which justified the State at first in protecting 
person and property against viclation, justified 
it yesterday in abolishing slavery, justifies it 
today in abolishing ignorance, and will justify 
it to-morrow in abolishing other degrading con- 
ditions of life. ~ ; 

“Tt is an equally legitimate duty, we believe, 
for the State to encourage certain of those higher 
activities of. life, like science, literature, and 
art, which contribute to the civilization of a 
nation, when they cannot be had without such 
aid or ‘encouragement. -A nation which does 
not produce and does not care for such things 
can have, as Lecky has truly remarked, only an 
inferior and imperfect civilization. State expen- 
ditures for the support and’ encouragement of 
art add to the dignity of a nation and to the 
education of its people; and most States in fact 
appropriate money for maintaining picture 
galleries, museums and art schools. We agree 
with Hidmund Burke that the State “is nota 
partnership in things subservient only to the 
gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable “nature,” but “a partnership in all 
science, a partnership in all art, a partnership 
in every virtue and in all perfection.” Besides 
administering justice and protecting life and 
property, it is the plain duty of the State to see 


to it that the social and economic conditions 
under which the individual is compelled to live 


are such that he can develope his latent abilities, 
make the most of the faculties with which he is 
endowed by nature, and thus realize fully the 
ends of his existence. In short, the State should 
be an instrument of economic and social pro- 
gress,” —Introduction-to Political Science, by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Garner, Ph.D, ( American Book 


* “The business of the State,” said 
Thomas Hill Green, “is not merely the 
business of a policeman, of ‘arresting wrong- 
doers, or of ruthlessly enforceing contracts, but 
of providing for men an equal chance, as far as 
possible, of realizing what is best in their in- 
tellectnal and moral natures,” 


NOTES 


Company ) shap X,s, v. ‘The True Sphere of 
the State.’ ee pa 


_ From the above extract we do not mean 
it to be understood that police duty is at all 
well performed in this province, Only in 
cases of political crimes is there any vigilance 
displayed—and displayed to excess—in bring- 
ing the offenders to justice. In the case of 
dacoities, murders, and other crimes, of which 
the newspapers give such harrowing accounts 
almost every day, and which remind us of 
the state of anarchy which prevailed in the 
worst days of British and pre-British rule, the 
police seem to be absolutely helpless, and all 
that they usually do, after making some listléss 
attempt at detection, is to lay the blame on 
the absence of so-operation on the part of the 
villagers, as if cases like the recent notorious 
affair at Char Manair are not a sufficient 
deterrent, and as if organizations for rural 
self-defence are not looked upon by the police 
with suspicion. Some recent criminal 
trials clearly prove that young men of the 
Bhadralok class, sometimes with a fair 
education, have joined the criminal ranks 
from purely economic considerations. Unable 
to find a livelihood by honest means, they 
take to this form of money-making, which, 
among a defenceless and disarmed popula- 


tion, is often the easiest way of filling one’s | 


pocket. The State should, therefore, turn its 
attention in all seriousness to middle class 
poverty, and instead of exploring fresh 
avenues for enriching the already overpaid 
bureaucracy and of exploiting the industrial 
resources of the country for the benefit of a 
prosperous foreign mercantile community, 
try to find employment for the educated 
youth of the country. At the same time 
these young men should know that no 
amount of State aid can be a substitute for 
selfhelp, and that to try to improve one’s 
pecuniary position by recourse to crime be- 


speaks a low moral sense and a degraded and - 


depraved mentality of which the manhood 
of Bengal should be thoroughly ashamed. 


Se eemmmnennal 


-H. G. Wells on the Future of the 
Empire and India. 


“The prevailing spirit in English life—it is 
one of the essential secrets of our imperial endur- 
ance—is one of underbred aggression in pros- 
perity ard diplomatic compromise in moments 
of danger; we bully haughtily where we can 
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and assimilate where we must, The war of 
preparations that has been going on for thirty 
years, may end like a sham fight at last in an 
empire’s decision. We shall prordly but very 
firmly take the second place. ...... 


“In India too,...In my time I nave talked to 
English statesmen, Indian officials and ex- 
officials, viceroys, soldiers, everyone who might 
be suppcsed to know what Indie signifies, and 
I have prayed them to tell me what they thought 
we were 1f to there. Lam not wziting without 
my book in these matters. And beyond a phrase 
or so abous ‘even-handed justice’—-and look at 
our sedition trials !—they told me nothing. 
Time after time I have heard of that apocryphal 
native rule: in the north-west, whc, when asked 
what woul. happen if we left India, replied that 
ina week his men would be in the saddle, and 
in six months nota rupee ora virgin would bo 
left in Lower Bengal. That is always given as 
our conclusive justification. But is it our busi- 
ness to preserve the rupees and virgins of Lower 
Bengal in a sort of magic inconclusiveness P 
[Were tere no rupees or virgins in Bengal 
before Brizish rule? If there had been no 
wealth ic Bengal the British shopkeepers 
would not aave come here gtall. The British 
Governmert is unable at present to prevent 
plunder even by non-official dacoits, as the un- 
usual number of dacoities in Bengal every week 
shows. . As for cases of rape, their number, too, 
is alarming. No doubt these are due mainly to 
the weakness, timidity and unorganised condi- 
tion of Hindu Bengalis in particu-ar and +o the 
existence cf large numbers of so-called Musal- 
mans of the lower orders who are brutes in 


-human form. But it is true none the less that 


the British Government has fai.ed to protect 
women, though it pretends to do so. Iditor, 
M. R.] Better plunder than paralysis, better 
fire and sword than futility. Ouz flag is spread 
over the peninsula, without plans, without inten- 
tions,—a vast preventive. The scm total of our 
policy is to arrest any discussion, any conferences 
that would enable the Indians zo work outa 
tolerable echeme of the future for themselves. 
But that does not arrest the resentment of men 
held back from life. Consider what it must be 
for the ecucated Indian sitting at the feast of 
contemporory possibilities with his mouth gagged 
and hands bound behind him! The spirit of 
insurrection breaks out in spite of espionage and 
S@IZULES. 1.00 . 

“In some manner we shall have to come ont 
of India. We have had our chances, and we have 
demonstzaied nothing but the apralling dullness 
of our national imagination. We are not good 
enough tc do anything with Incia...cant about 
“character,” worship of sbrentous force and 
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contempt of truth. But a race that bears a 
sceptre must carry gifts to justify it. 
. “Itdoes not follow that we shall be driven 
catastrophically from India. We may be able 
to abandon India with an air of still remaining 
there. It is our new method. We train our 
future rulers in the public schools to have a very 
wholesome respect for strength, and as soon'as a 
power arises In India-in spite of us, be-it aman 
or a culture, or-a native state, we shall be will- 
ing to deal with it. We may or may not have.a: 
war, but our governing - class will be quick to 
learn when we are béaten. Then they will repeat 
our South African diplomacy, and arrange for 
some - settlement that. will abandon the 
reality, it is, and preserve the 
sower."—The New Machiavelli, 
Wassel & Co, Bk III, ch. ti, § 5. 
_ No comments are needed on the fore- 
zoing passages, 


ne 


The Poet’s Visit to the Far East: 


I have some notes which were taken down 
more than six years ago, when I was in the 
Island of Java‘on my way back from Fiji, 
early in the year 1918, They may be of 


use to those who will *follow with great. 


eagerness and interest the poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, on his visit to the Far East, It 


ig his intention to stay at Java on his return? 


voyage. They runas follows :— 
 *Yava-dwipa, or Barley Island, which is 
now called Java, appears often in Sanskrit 
Literature. The Arab voyagers called it Za- 
bedj, or Gold Land. The earliest, accounts 
of it, in detail, are those of Fa Hien, the 
great Chinese scholar and traveller, when 
he visited the island in A. D. 414, There 
are clear and convincing proofs, that the 
relations between Java and India were most 
intimate, The ndmes of places. still -reveal 
this, and above all, it is known by the great 
and wonderful architectural remains. -I¢ is 
clear, that the Hindus brought from India, 
rot only their religion, but also their art and 
culture and literature, and their civilisation 
generally. coo 
‘The great period of temple-building ia 
Java took place towards the end of the Hin- 
du period. This was the crown..of. Hindu 
civilisation in the island, . 
‘Tradition states, that about A.D. 75, Aji 
Saka, the chief minister of the Prince of 
Hastina, was sent out to civilise Java. He 
falfilled his mission so well, that from his 


semblance of — 
by H. G. Wells, 
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time dates its emergence from savagery. By 
some, he is represented as a saint ; by others 
as a deity. -He introduced literature, govern- 
meni and.religion, building up the code of 
justice. In other records he is called Tritre- 
sta, and he.is said to have been a Brahman. 
There were three Hindu kingdoms, - Paja- 
jaran in Western Java, Majapahit in Hastern 
Java, and Demak in Central Java. Majapa- 
hit appears still to have continued as a Hindu 
kingdomin the ninth century A. D, and 
there are Hindus remaining to-day. It was 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


.. (Photographed by §j. Gourgopal Roy Chou- 
dhuri on the eve of-his departure from 
. Santiniketan for the Far East) 


invaded by the Chinese in A. D. 1293, but 
the conquest was not-for long. We find it 
again flourishing in the fourteenth century. 


Demak, the central State, exercised the 
greatest influence of all the three kingdoms 
in the fifteenth century. It committed, how- 
ever, the fatal blunder‘of inviting the Muham- 
madans to subdue the kingdont. of Maja- 
pahit, in the year A. D. 1478. The end of 
this was, that the Malay Muhammadans con- 
quered the whole island, and established 
seven principalities on the ruins of the Hin- 
du kingdoms,’ ; , 


The above account, somewhat abbreviated, 


NOTES 


was taken from a Dutch Hncyclopacéia, 
‘which was in the guest-house of Boro-biidir, 
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‘The Island Of Bali. 


Some interesting details were given con- 
cerning those in the eastern portion of the 
island of Java, who still remained Hindus ; and 
also concerning the Balinese, who have con- 
tinued both Hindu and independent up to 
the present time,—having never been con- 
quered,- either by the Muhammadan, or 
Dutch invaders, Physically, we'are told, "the 
Majapahit Hindus are. the - finest and most 
‘handsome people on the main island. They 
are at once more robust and more slenderly 
built than the Javanese. They are lighter 
in colour and their eyes are’ very bright. 
They have loug armsand narrow feet. They 
still keep caste.according to Hindu custom. 
Even up-till modern times, if a ‘Brahmin’s 
daughter took a lover from an inferior cas-e, 
she was put to death by being shut upina seck 
and thrown into the sea. Wherever Dutch 
authority rules, this has been stopped, and aiso 
sati which was practised to the Majapahit 
Hindus. These Hindus’ form the upper 
classes on the island of Bali. Externally the 
Balinese shew their Hindu origin by their 
abundant prayers and fasts. In all thair 
temples there is a sanctury and at the back 
of the sanctury alittle house surmounted ‘by 
three -to a dozen. super-imposed ‘roofs—a 
structure, which is known as Mount Meru. 
It shelters a couple of gods, and the statres 
of Hindu deities serve as guardians, 

The Balinese have a great respect for the 
cow.and a horror of eating beef, It would bé 
an exaggeration to speak of them as ptre 
Hindus, because the Malay animistic worship 
has become mingled with their religion. Of the 
Hindu Trinity, Siva with his Sakti Durza 
has become the supreme divinity in Bali. 
Siva has his shrine on the highest mountain: 


summit in the island, Durga dwells in ‘Lake 


Balur, and is called Devi Damu, ‘Lady of tie 
Lake.’ But as Kali; they represent her as 
a monstrous and most bideous female. She 
is.chiefly honoured as the Virgin, ‘Devi bri’ 
The representation of her, as this goddess, 
made in China coins, is exceedingly popular. 


CG FA 


« that still remains to be seen 


-of the African. native. 
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The Island Of Celsbes. 


The island. of Celebes, which lies to the 
north-east. of Java, and assumes’ such a 


‘strange shape on the map, like e star-fish 


with only three legs, was also penetrated by 
Hindu culture. F was able to land =t Macas- 
sar while the Dutch ship ‘Tasman’ was in 
port and found out much about the island. 
‘The houses had almost exactly the appear- 
ance of those that I have so cften seen in 
Hast Bengal. The people, also, had many 
of them Indian rather than Mongclian fea- 
tures. I was told that the marvellcus engi- 
neering works of the Hindu period still made 
the maia roads throughout the islond easy 
for locomotion. The people were altogether 
gentler than the ee Lyaks of 
Borneo. 


! GR A, 


, -Sarojini Naidu and Africa. 


AllIndia will welcome and honour Srimati 
Sarojini Devi when she comes back to India 
at the end of April,—the date wken she is 
expected to‘arrive. Her success in South 
Africa bas been one. of the most remarkable 
events in the.recent history of Indians abroad. 
Her. fearless eloquence appears to have ap= 
pealed to Sonth African Europeans n a most 
effective manner: It would seem as if she 
had very nearly seriously changed the opfi- 
nion of Colonel Cressrell, the labour leader 
in the South African Union Parliament. But 
In a letter, 
which I have received from ‘Souta Africa, 
the writer speaks of the extraordinary scenes 
at Johannesburg, where the Huropeens, after 
at first treating her with some ‘suspicion 
and coldness, later on flocked everywhere to 
hear ber. The greatest of all the benefits, 
which has been conferred by her visit, is 
probably chat she put throughout tke Indian 
cause completely in conjunction with that 
She claimed no pri- 
vileyres for the Indian, which were not also 
claimed for the African, She struck boldly 
at the zoot of all the mischief, the Colour 
Bar :itself. 


C.F, A. 


Opium in Mauritius. 


Some time ago, I published in the Modern 
Review and other papers some damaging 
facts about the opium sales of Government 
of India monopoly opium to Mauritius dur- 
ing the war. These showed that the amount 
sold to this Island, where indentured Indian 
labourers had gone under disgracefully 
immoral conditions for over sixty -years, 
had enormously increased under the ‘cover 
of the war; andthe Mauritius Government 
had made enormous profits out of them. 
T got these facts originally out of Miss Ellen 
La Motte’s book on Opium. They were 
quoted from a reliable source. Shorty after 
their publication the Government of India 
denied their accuracy. I wrote to Miss 
Ellen La Motte asking whether she could 
substantiate them, Meanwhile in reply to the 
Gevernment of India’s letter, I at once 
expressed my regret for having quoted in- 
accurate figures. When, however, I reached 
London, Mr. Tarini Sinha made an enquiry 
for me in the Colonial Office library. He 
brought to me from the Mauritius Customs 
Records the following figures :— 

Customs Revenue from the importation of 
cride opium from India :— 


1912 a Bs. 40,478 
1918 ie gg«19,988 
1914 egy 88,784 
1915 * egy 79,885 
1916 vee gy 481,483 
1917 vee gy_: 115,006 
i918 vagy 28, 90 
igiv wey 64,601 - 
1920 73,217 


: ae 9 

For the year 1921 the customs reverse 
or crude opium from India was nil, -" 

These figures remarkably bore out Miss 
4a Motte’s own statement. She gave the 
number of chests of opium imported and 
they were practically equivalent to the rise 
im the customs revenue, ! ‘ 

Some further facts are interesting and 
important. On July 29th, 1918 the Governor 
Sir KE. Bathfield signed an ordinance passed 


by the Council accepting the principles laid - 


down by the Hague Convention of 1912-1913. 
The ordinance stated that the prohibition of 
the importation of Opium, in accordance with 
the Hague Convention, would come into 
affect as from January Ist, 1914, - 


On December 23, 1913, however, the 


‘eredit for one thing. 
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Governor, Sir J. R. Chanceller, signed anoth- 
er ordinance, amending the previous one, 


‘stating that the prohibition of opium would 


be declared by a special proclamation and 
not begin on January Ist, 1914. 

It was only on May 17, 1920 that the 
Governor, Sir H. B. Fell, issued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting opium in accordance with 
the Hague Convention. 

C. FLA. 


— 


Startling Opium Figures. 


Since coming back to India, I made en- 
quiry again from the Government of India, 
and they now acknowledge Colonial Office 
figures to be correct | The facts are there- 
fore damning, and their former letter to me 
was based on a subterfuge. The subterfuge 
was this. The Government of India did not 
sell direst to Mauritius, but allowed private 
agents to sell it. The opium in 1916, to such 
a tiny island, was obviously enough to dope 
the whole population! It was practically 


-all Indian opium. The whole transaction would 


be all the more disgraceful because the ma- 
jority of the population is Indian. It amount 
ed to nearly 8 tons in a single year |” 

- The Governor of Mauritius and his 
Council clearly acknowledged that the pur- 
chase of opium for smoking purposes was 
illegitimate, after signing the Hague Con- 
vention, They prepared to stop it altogether. 
But purely for the sake of revenue, they 
went on with this immoral and illegitimate 
traffic for 7 years longer. And India supplied 
the poison. 

We can give the Mauritius Government 
They acknowledged 
the principle of the Hague Convention, and 
did at last stop the purchase of opium chests 
altogether. But Singapore and HongKong 
go on buytig these same chests of Indian opium 
and make a declaration that it is being used 
for legitimate purposes, when they know for 
certain that it is being used for opium-smoking. 
Could anything be more profoundly immoral 
in a Government than that? And what 
shall we say of the Government of India, 
that goes on selling it under a certificate 
signed to say that it is being used for ‘legiti- 
nate’ purposes,—knowing very well that it 
is going to be prepared for smoking i ‘ 

ate 
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NOTES 


Tho India Society. 


Sir Charles Holmes, Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, presiding at a lecture by Sir 
Thomas Arnold on “Islamic Prophets in Art,” 
declared : 


“Speaking as a painter, I feel strongly that 
Oriental Art ought not fo be regarded as a thing 
to be discovered only by research in a Museum. 
It is aliving thing which ought to have a per- 
manent place with those other living sources of 
inspiration, those aesthetic vitamins on which 
we nourish our artistic theories and our artistic 
practice. Speaking quite unofficially, I am 
eager to see the great paintings of India and 
Persia, of China and Japan, represented in our 
National Gallery here, by the side of the great 
paintings of Europe. Insaying this I must not 
be thought for one instant to disparage or to be 
competing with what has been done for Oriental 
Art by the British Museum and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. That is beyond all praise. 
But there ts a function which these Museums can- 
not perform. Only by exhibiting the great paint- 
ers of the East in juxtaposition with the great 
painters of Europe, can we properly estimate, 
proclaim and emphasize the place of the East in 
the vital artistic achievement of the world. 
Possibly I am too sanguine. We are stilla 
conservative people, as the recent General Elec- 
tion proves, and it may be some time before the 
British Nation as a whole comes to realise one 
thing which artists have realised for half a 
century. Our knowledge of art is not complete 
until we can include the paintings of India and 
Persia, of China and Japan, in the same com- 
prehensive vision with which we survey the arts 
of Northern and Southern Europe. If the India 
Society can strengthen these bonds, they will 
not only be doing good work in educating the 
public to a proper appreciation of ,te interest 
and the value of Oriental Art ; but they will be 
pioneers in a larger advance which is bound 
some day to be triumphant. I have a very prac- 
tical reason for wishing that triumph to come 
quickly. As most of you know, the first relics 
of Oriental Art which have left Asia have 
rapidly been absorbed, in collections abroad, 
and across the Atlantic. From these collections 
they are never likely to emerge. So far perhaps 
the art of India has not been depleted so much 
by this emigration as have the arts of Persia, 
China and Japan. But I have no doubt what- 
ever that Indian Art will cross the Atlantic in 
the wake of the other forms of Oriental Art un- 
less we take prompt measures for keeping a fair 
‘share of it in Great Britain. That we can only 
do if we can prove to the public that the pdint- 
ers of the Hast are no&f mere museum spe- 
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cimens, but living forces, comparab:e to the 
great artists of Italy and ands Northern Europe, 


and worthy of a place beside them in our Na- 


tional Collections.” 


But among educated Indians is ig still 
the fasaion to disparage and ridicu.e Indian 
Art. : 


Educational Expenditure 
in American Cities. - 


_ The following report, extracted from the 
New Yerk Times, regarding the educational 
expenditure of 12 cities of U. S. A. -vill show 
that the American people have not only free 
and compulsory education ell over the 
country, but the big cities vie with one an- 
other regarding expenditure of funcs to pro- 
mote the educational welfare of the ration :-— 


“Washington, Feb. 2.—The country’s twelve 
largest cities spent $286,133,000 Zor educational 
purposes other than for libraries in 1922..A Cen- 
sus Bureau statement issued today skows that 
New York City spent almost 38 per cert, of the 
total in 1922, and that in 1917, tha twelve 
spent $112,178,000, making the increas? in their 
total educational expenditures 155 percent. The 
average of their expenditures per capita increased 
from $7.51 in 1917 to $17.03 in 1922, 

The total expenditures for educatioral purpos- 
es which include teachers’ salaries and other ex- 
penses Zor the operation and maintenance of 
schools, and for permanent improvements fot 
schools, in the various cities were : 

New York, $107,204,000 ; Chicago, $39, 001,- 
000; Philadelphia, $22,797,000; Detroit, $25,349,+ 
000; Cleveland, $17,795,000 ; St. Louis, $8,743,- 
000 ; Boston, $14,945,000 ; Baltimore, $3,132,000 j 
Los Angeles, $16,141,000 ; Pittsburgh, $10,983,- 
000; San Francisco, $6,140,000 ; and Buffalo, $8,- 
903,000. 

Boston spent the most per capita for mainte- 
niance and operation with $16.18, while New York 
had the next highest per capita experditure for 
that purpose. - Detroit had the highest per capita 
expenditure for other outlays such as permanent 
improvements with $12.76, while Los Angeles has 
second largest expenditure for that purpose with 


S131. 


Los Angeles had the largest per capita expen- 
diture for all educational purposes with $25°94. 
Detroit was second with $25°51, and Cleveland 
third with $20.82. Expenditures in the other 
cities were ; Boston, $19°54; New York, $18:38 ; 
Pittsburgh, $18°07 ; Buffalo, $15°99 Chicago, 
$13-77 ; Philadelphia, $11°98; San Francisco, 
$11°69 ; St. Louis, $11:09 ; and Baltimore, $10°67,” 
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ny doilar may be taken to be roughly equi- 

valent to Rg. 3-8: 

- A general survey of the 12 important 
sities of India should be made to find out how 
mtch of the taxes collected is used and how 
much per head spent to promote the educa- 
sion of the people. 

India is backward in education. What is 
necessary is to have many-sided activities to 
remove national backwardness, We must 
not be idle- simply because Government 
does not do enough. It is fair to ask 
the Indian landlords, who live a lazy life 
and enjoy ‘the earnings of the peasants of 
India, about the percentage of their un- 
earned incomes devoted to. the spreading of 
education among the masses. These landlords 
of India should spend at least one-tenth of 
the taxes collected from the peasants to pro- 
vide educational facilities for the villagers. 
The mill-owners and other industrial mag- 
nates, should also spend large sums for the 
education of the men, women and children 
whose work makes them rich. . 





, “Self-rule and Corruption. 


‘That Swarajya or self-rule does not 
necessarily imply freedom from corruption, 
will appear from the following observations 
of The Liberator relating to the U.S. A. 
which is an independent country :— 


The present ‘reactionary Republican admi- 
aistration which was swept into the office by 
the greatest majority ever accorded a victorious 
sarty in any election, has an outrageous 
record of scandals. Practically every depart. 
ment of the government is involved in some 
scandal or other. ‘The Treasury Department 
reeks with the corruption of its income tax 
bureau and the ‘scandals of its prohibition unit, 
he Department of Agriculture has its owWn 
packers’ and stock yards’ scandal. The disclo- 
sures about the blatant corruption and graft 
bordering on debauchery in the Veterans 
Bureau have shocked the country. Congress is 
row planning to investigate the wholesale 
frauds of the Shipping Board. The Depart- 
mens of Justice has been under fire for some 
time because of its sinister inactivity in hunt- 
ing down those guilty of war steals, totalling 
Eillions of dollars. Attorney-General Daugherty 
doesn’t prosecute 
winring the cases he does prosecute any too 
regularly. The Department of State is -sweat- 


ing oil from every one’ of its diplomatic pores. 
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enough and has. nat been: 


1924 
The Department of the Interior is involved. 
in.the Reclamation Bureau scandal. The Post 


Office Department has raped the Civil Sérvice 
Law of the land and the ‘Civil Service Com- 
mission has tamely submitted. The General 
Woad oil and concession scandals in the Philip- 
pines will also prove one of the blackest 
chapters in the annals of American imperialism. 

But big as all of these scandals are, the 
Teapot Dome Naval Oil Reserve steal has 
dwedied them all. 


The Revolt of Woman. 


Even in proverbially conservative China 
some young women are up in arms against the 
‘infallible wisdom of their elders,’ as the 
following clipping. from the oe Chronicle 
indicates :— ; 


Miss C. Chin Chin- -yin, a Peking girl of 
eighteen with high-school education, has inserted 
an advertisement in the Chinese press declaring 
her refusal to recognize her betrothal agree- 
ment made by her parents with the father of 
@ young man named Hsiung Pao-chi. Miss 
Chin announces that the matrimonial arrange- 
ment was made during her infancy and she 
asks-all her relatives and friends to take note 
that she declares it to bé null and-void. The 
number of similar revolts against child 
betrothal that are not advertised must be 
considerable. 


Of course, there should not be this sort 


‘of unseemly warfare between the younger 


and the older generation. But the way to 
prevent it is for the elders to be more con- 
siderate and wise. 


ee 


> 


Use of Opium in India. 


Mr, John Campbell writes in The Asiatic 
Review of London :— 

India—a, country where opium has been 
used for generations, where it is employed 
in every household as the medicine in most 
common use, where the poppy can grow almost 
everywhere—has been for thirty years kept 
down to an average consumption of 26 grains 
per head per annum. 

That in India opium is employed in every 
household as the medicine in most common 
use, is a statement which can be sefely charac- 
terised as a lie. 

As rezards Mr. Campbell’s statistical’ 
computation of-an average consumption of 26 
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grains per head per annum by India’s 320 


millions, ke may be reminded of the British | 


classification of lies into lies, d- d lies, and 
statistics, It is no use suggesting that if 
& person consumed 26 grains, of opium per 
annum or one-fourteenth of a grain per 
diem, it would not do him any appreciable 
harm. For the fact is, every one of the 320 
million persons does not use opium. Those 
who do are a. small minority, each of whom 
takes much more than 26 grains per annum 
and is injured in body and soul. 

The waters of a river in flood may be 
found by a statistician to be only six inches 
deep if spread evenly in imagination 
overt he whole country; but still inunda- 
tions work great havoc. And it is to be 
hoped that, Mr. Campbell will not attempt 
to ford a river in flood on the strength 
of his statistical wisdom—though if he got 
drowned in the process anti-opium crusaders 
would not be to blame. For he would only 
be hoisted with his own petard. 


What a So-Called Indian Says. 


A man named Maurice Joachim puis 
together in’ Current History all the half- 
truths and half-lies which Anglo-Indians 
generally bring forward to support their 
rule in India. And this man is introdaced 
by the editor as “an Indian native educated 
at Oxford and an exponent of evolutionary 
progress toward Indian home rule’. This 
“native” only paraphrases Mr. Lloyd George’s 
“steel frame” argument %n an aggravated 
form, as will appear from the fo'lowing 
concluding sentences of his article :— 

“\..e the presence of the Huropean element 
is an indispensablé factor in the quotient of 
India’s success. If the continued presence of the 
European element in the population is to be 
guaranteed, the continued presence of the 
Huropean element in the services and in the 
army appears to be no less indispensable. The 
services are the steel frame which cannot be 
taken out without altering the character, 
if not actually endangering the safety, of the 
structure.” 


The writer, whose name we never heard 
before, bearsa foreign name. Whether 
his body too, is wholly or partly 
foreign, we cannot say. But it is clear that 
his soulis not Indian, For no true Indian 
can think of his country being continually 
and for ever under the heels of aliens. 
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- The Social Revolt of Namasudras. 


Brahmin mentality in Bengal does not 
demand that “untouchables” shall not pass 
along certain streets or draw water from 
certain wells and tanks, or that certain 
streets are to be repaired only by ‘high-caste’ 
labourers. Nevertheless it is characterised 
by unreasonableness. 

The Namasudras of Bengal are = numer- 
ous caste whose main occupation is agricul- 
ture. Though the general level of education 
among them is low, there are many graduates 
among them following the professions of the 
literate section of Bengali society. We have 
seen Namasudra gentlemen wh) are as fair 
as Kashmiri Brahmins ; and spaaking gene- 
rally, one cannot tell by their Zeatures that 
they are racially different from their caste- 
proud neighbours. But they ave treated as 
“untouchable” Owing to this fact and because 
the Christian missionaries have worked among 
them, founding some schools and conducting 
medical missions for them, they have been 
for some yedrs past unfavourably disposed to- 
wards al’ movements, such as tie Swadeshi, 
started mainly by ‘high-caste’ Hindus. 
Latterly they have begun to feel so keenly 
the insuls of the treatment received by them 
that thers has been in the Pabna and neigh- 
bouring districts a mass movement towards 
professing Christianity. Not that the two 
thousand or more Namasudras w.10, it is said, 
want to become Christians, understand and 
appreciate Christianity ;—they simply want 
to free themselves from the dsehumanising 
social tyranny to which they have been sub- 
jected for ages, 


This has led to some talk among Bengal 
politicians of removing the stigma of un- 
touchability from the Namasudra caste. And 
a few Hindus and Brahmos are quite in earn- 
est abous it. But the Brabman Sabha of 
Bengal remains obdurate. It has conde- 
scended only to’ make the pronouncement 
ina lordly fashion that it will Ceal with the 
problem, when properly brought to its notice, 
according to Shastric teachings—-As if the 
Shastras were one, self-consistent, unchanged 
and unchangeable, and as if Benga.i Hindu 
society followed Shastric injunctions in all 
other matters. The Brahman Sabha thinks 
too much of itself. It is perfectly certain 
that if it decided in favour of drinking water 
offered by a Namasudra, Bengali Hindu 


society would not at once follow suit, And 
ib is also certain that it is beyond its power 
to keep the Namasudras in a position of 
eocial inferiority. They have become self- 
conscious and will find or make’ some way of 


uplift., ° 


At the recent conference of the Brahman. 


Sabha at Bhatpara some of the learned Pan- 
dits made speeches which would not bear ex- 
amination, One of them said that the Namasu- 
dres were born untouchable’ because of sins 
cormnitted ‘in -a previous birth and therefore 
they ought to be contented with their lot. The 
logical conclusion to be drawn from this line 
of argument is that no individual, no- family, 
no class or caste, no community, no people or 
nation ought to try to elevate their condition 
in any direction, because their present con- 
dition is due to what they did in a previons 
life. Why then, does the Brahman Sabha 
seek to protect ‘cows and Brahmanas’, seeing 
that their present miserable condition is due 
to antecedent causes beyond the ken of 
ordinary mortals ? 

Another Pandit made a funny, or rather, 
a. disgusting speech, to which we are sorry to 
haya to refer. He said that there are un- 
clean or untouchable parts in the human 
body, after touching which one has to per- 
form abolutions, but that it does not follow 
therefrom that we despise these parts; etc. 
Bus the question is, does this egregious 
Brahmin keep these parts of his body discon- 
nected from the other parts ? Does he segre- 
gate them ? Has he lost caste because of the 
constant contact of those parts with his 
bocy ? Did this man think that the compari- 
son he indulged in would be taken as a com- 
pliment by the section of people he referred 
to ? 


superstition, an inherited tradition, has on 
the human mind. In order’ to satisfy the 
Namasudras, ‘high-caste’ Hindus need not 
make any material sacrifices. They need 
not give them any pecuniary or other help. 
They need not found schools or charitable 
dispensaries for them. They need not part 
with any of their rights, privileges or ‘prac- 
-tical monopolies. They need not agree, for 
insiance, to set apart for the Namasudras a 
certain proportion of appointments, in the 
public services or seats-in the councils and 
local representative bodies, as they have 
done in the case of the Musalmans, They 


One is lost in wonder at the hold that 
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havé simply to agree to use for drinking 
purposes water brought by Namasudras and. 
to allow them to sit on the same carpet 
or mat with themselves. They need not 
agree to take food.cooked by Namasudras or 
offered by them with their own hands. 


Sir J. C. Bose’s Return. . 


We offer Sir J. C. Bose and Lady Bose 
a cordial and respectful welcome on their 
coming back home. During his present tour 
in the West, the great scientist had much 
strenous work todo. In England and in the 
countries on the continent of Europe which 
he visited, he had to deliver many lectures 
on his recent discoveries illustrated with 
experiments performed with the aid of 
instruments of marvellous delicacy and 
accuracy, invented by himself and manu- 
factured under his direction by Indian 
mechanicians. Everywhere he was warmly 
received, and was the object of admiration 
and respect, The account of his visit to 
Paris, given by Zhe Englishman’s “own 
correspondent” in London, which we. quote 
below, will give an idea of his reception in 
other centres of science as well, 

-“Sir Jagadis and Lady Bose have spent the 
last month or so on the Continent, and they 
leave Paris on Sunday preparatory to embar- 
kation- at Marseilles on return ‘to Calcutta, 
In Paris the Academie de Science organised 
two lectures for India’s leading scientist, one, 
at the Natural History Museum and the other. 
atthe Sorbonne. The veteran plant physio- 
logist M. Mangin remarked from the chair 
on the latter occasion that by his recent 
discoveries Professor Bose had materially 
advanced our knowledge of the fundametal 
phenomenon of photosynthesis. He did not 
know on what they could congratulate him 
most— whether for the marvellous instruments 
which. he invented for the study of the. 
problem, or for the splendid interpretation 
of his automatically recorded results. - It 
may be added that Dr. Bose’s theory of the 
ascent of sap has found:such wide acceptance 
in France that a series of lectures thereon’ 
has been given at College de France by Mr. 
Andre Mayer, Professor of Physiology there. 
The theory is having practical . application 
in respect to an insect pest which is des- 
troying large numbers of forest trees in » 
France, These insects bore a hole and lay 
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eggs in lateral galleries in the cortex. 
The maggots eat the cortical tissue in a ring 
round the tree, the bark and the wood being 
uninjured, after which the tree dies in tke 
course of less than a week. - Hitherto the 
cause of death has not been capable of any 
satisfactory explanation. But the Bose 
theory now comes into use, by showing that 
it is the cortex which pumps up the sap to 
the top of the tree ; and the ring of cortex 
being destroyed the machinery for the 
propulsion of sap is put out of operation 
with fatal result.” ; 


A Rumoured Sinister: Move. 


We have heard from a trustworthy source 
that the present management of a railway 
system which is to pass under State 
management in the not distant future, 
have issueda strictly confidential circular 
‘ to their stations staff and other employees 
asking them whether they would agree to 
have three years’ furlough on full pay, It 
is said that there is only one copy of tais 
circular, which is being taken from station 
to station, no copy of it being allowed to 
be taken or kept. Itis also said that the 
circular has not yet reached Howrah, 

The rumour may not be correct in every 
particular ; but there may be some truth 
init. If so, the object of this 
move may be easily guessed. If even a 
considerable proportion of the present 
staff went away on long leave, the State 
management of the system might have to 
be declared a failure and the present kind 
of management reverted to. 


— 


The New Boycott Method. 


Mahatma Gandhi writes in Young India: 

“TJ would still advocate the retention of 
the boysott, to be worked out not by propaganda 
for emptying Government schools and courts 
( that was done and had to be done during 
1920 and 1921), but by the constructive metkod 
of establishing and popularising national schools 
and panchayets”. _ 

So far as educational boycott is ecn- 
cerned, we remember to have advocated 
this method at the very start. 
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U s. A. Immigration Law. 


‘By their latest immigration law the 
United States of America discrim nate 
against Japanese immigrants, cotal.y exclud- 
ing the Japanese except only diplomats and 
afew other privileged classes. capan has 
addressed a stiff note to the U. 8. 4. protest- 
ing against the anti-Japanese clauze, 

The Japanese note declares that tle measure 
would seriously wound the pzoper suscepti- 
bilities of the Japanese nation. The marifest 
object of the clause is to single out the 
Japanese nation, stigmatising them as unwcrthy 
and undesirable in the eyes of the American 
people. The note warns the Stace Department 
that the enactment of the measure would 
seriously offend the just pride of « friendly 
nation and grave consequences would inevitably 
follow. 

The mention of “grave consequenzes” 
irritated and angered the Americans. 
They resented the nse of the words. The 
Japanese ambassador thereupon expla ned 
that the term “grave consequerces”had been 
misunderstood ; no reprisal or retaliation 
was meant: it was simply mean3 that a 
moral reaction against America would be 
created among the Japanese yeop.e which 
the Government would not be able to 
control, 


America’s resentment is characteristic of 
the meek Western Christian mentality. If 
you appeal to their reasoning facu-ties, and 
to their sense of justice and conscience, assum- 
ing thatthey have these latter impediment, 
they practically turna deaf ear tc all you 
say. So, despairing of achieving sucess 
in that way, if you think of asserting your- 
self, they immediately get angry and say, 
“We are not going to be intimidated; we 
won't ba frightened into making any con- 
cessions.” We in India have experience of 
this Western white attitude. So long as 
Indians carried on only “constitutional agita- 
tion,” that is to say, made speeches, parsed 
resolutions, and prayed, Englisimer did not 
care much for this sort of thing, At the 
best, they made any number of promises 
and broke them. But as soon asa party or 
some parties of Indians declared their inten- 
tion of winning their rights in a different 
manner, without recourse to violense, Eng- 
lishmen asserted with a show of wounded 
pride, “We won’t submit to int midation,”— 
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As if any idea of frightening them by the 
‘cse of force existed in any responsible 
quarters ! 

Of course, intimidation and tke ure of 
force are the white man’s monopoly. They 
may even go the length of exterminating 
whole tribes and races after invading their 
home-lands, . That is how they are in Ame+ 
rica, And it is aleo their inalienable right to 
emigrate to and settle in any country: and 
make of it a white man’s Jand, if possible. But 
other peoples must not think of enjoying the 
blessings of nature in any country which 
the white man has misappropriated by a 
combination of violence and treachery.” || 

A section of the American public appear 
so be reasonable, evidently because the 

_ Japanese aré a powerful people. ; ; 
: “ New Yorr, Apgrs 15, 


The. morning’ newspapers, commenting’ on - 


she restriction of Japanese immigration into the 
Tnited States, condemn the action of Congress. - 

The Times declares that it is. a wholly 
ancalleé for affront to the Japanese people. 

The New York World calls the measure 
offensive, foolish, unnecessary, brutal and dan- 
gercus, and says that it dces not represent the 
zeal will of the American people. The country 
=vill expect the President to save it by bis veto 
-rom the consequences of this folly. 

The Herald accuses the house of imperilling 
friendly relations with Japan, the Senators owing 
~o their wretched exhibition of jingoism petulant- 
iy jeopardising the work of the Washirgton 
Sonference.—Reuter’s Special Service, ~ 

Mark the strong language used. Comment- 
ing on the actual or intended exclusion of 
Indians from the U. S. A. and from the British 
Dominions and Crown Colonies, has any white 
man’s paper ever used such language? Has the 
exclusion of the people of India been called 
an affront to the Indian people ?. Has such 
a measure been called offensive,- foolish, 
annscessary, brutal and dangerous ?- No, be- 
gause India is weak, not self-ruling, un- 
vivilised. In the estimation of the white 
Christian peoples‘no nation is civilised which 
sannot lick some one or other of them, After 
Japan had beaten Russia, a Japanese states- 
man said with grim humour that Japan had. 
had her Arts and literature and philosophy 
and religion for thousands of years, but these 
did not make her civilised ; she wags dubbed, 
“civilised” ag soon as she had dealt a knock- 
Jown blow to Russia! “When present-day 
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. Indians declare that they will not resort to 


the brutal bloody Western method of.winning 
independence, but intend and hope to encceed 
by nen-violent methcds, the generality of 
white men telieve at heart that that is 
making a virtue of necessity. 


The Anglo-Russian Conference. 

At the Anglo-Rugsian Conference, © 

Mr. MacDonald said that the first essential 
to friendly and ‘profitable relations. was that 
Russia should desist from countendncing directly 
or indirectly anything smacking of an attempt 
at propaganda among Britishers either at home 


or abroad. ‘The people of this country would re- 
quire more cn this head than formal undertakings. 

As the British Government had carried 
on prcpaganda against tke Russian Soviet 
Government ard even helped its enemies, 
and had not given up its policy of expan- 
sien of empire ard exploitation of subject 
races, by mandates. and other means,. the 
Russian: representative M, Rakovski was also 
frank, Saidhe:-— — 


The. Soviet Government bad no intention 
of reverting to the Tsarist policy of the conquest 
ard partition of Oriental States into spheres 
of influence. Ifthe iwo Goverrments adopted 
as a starting point the principle of respecting 
the independence and covereignty of Oriental 
States they would be free’ from difficulty “in 
settling all questions pertaining to their in- 
terests in-the East.. He said the war had 
awakened the national consciousness of the 
peoples. of the East and any attempt to obstruct 
that legitimate consciousness would not only 
be a crime against their own interests, but 
folly, seeing- that in -the long-run. stch a 
policy would inevitably fail. 

As regards the League of Nations, the 
Soviet Government were prepared to associate 
themselves ‘with’ any plan of international 
organisation which excluded measures. of coer- 
cion and reprisal, and into which all Govern- 
ments entered of their own free will and 
on a footing of perfect equality. ar 

The reorganisation of .Europe eould --only 
be stable.if it were based onthe will of the 
peoples and took account of the’ peoples’ 
aspirations for national independence. .. The 


“ft 


- Sovies Government therefore was prepared to 


support and puisue the policy of revising 
frontiers on ethnographic principles, - applying 
a plebiscite where nécessdry, as in Bessarabia. 
The Soyiet Government fully shared the British 
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view that mutual non-intervention in internal 
affairs was one of the indispensable conditions 
for the ereation of mutual confidence. 


| Englishmen in general are unable even to 
imagine that “the principle of respecting 
the independence and sovereignty of 
Oriental States” needs to be remembered 
with reference to India. But’ leaving aside 
India, Englishmen are equally unimagiria- 
tive with respect to the regions in Western 
Asia, such as Mesopotamia, which England 
has snatched away from the grasp of Turkey. 
Hence the British prime minister required 
to be reminded that : 


The war had awakened the national conscious- 

ness of the peoplés of the Kast and any attempt 
to obstruct. -that legitimate consciousness would 
not only be a crime against their own interests, 
but folly; seeing that in the long run. such policy 
would inevitably fail. 
‘ * M. Rakovski was also right in suggesting 
that the League of Nations should be an 
international organisation into which all 
‘peoples entered on a footing of perfect 
equality. -India isa member of the League, 
but tied to the tail of the British Lion. 


‘Housing Accommodation in Britain. 


- In 1921 the’ vast sum of £ 332,000,000 
.was spent on what is called public assistance. 
That is to say, four hundred and ninety- 
eight crores of rupees were spent in that one 
year.to maintain. persons and families who 
were either unable to work or without em- 
ployment. The number of persons helped? 
was 28 million, or more than-half of the 
total population. Since then the number 
of persons requiring relief has diminished, 
but still it exceeds many lakhs. 

The latest kind of assistance sought to 
-be given in Britain is to build houses for 
ithe labouring classes and the poorer. gentry. 
A Government committee appointed for 
the purpose of reporting on the subject, 
has recommended the building of 17,540,000 
houses, though the working-men and their 
employers want °5,00,000. Assuming that 
-each house is to shelter on an average only 
four persons, seven millions or about one- 
sixth of the population of England, Wales 
and Scotland are to be provided with 
“houses that would be a pleasure to live in”, 
—in the words of Mr, MacDonald’s recent 
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speech at the annual conference of the: 
Independent Labour Party at York. 

In our country, when the qrestion of 
relieving distress in the flooded areas in 
North Bengal arose, an executive councillor 
who sported the ponderous appellation ° 
of Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan enunciated 
the proposition that Government was 
an affair of. business, or in other werds, senti- 
‘mental considerations like the relief of dis- 
tress was not a prime concern of the adminis- 
tration. This year, again, during the budget 
discussion in the Bengal Ccuncil Mr. G.S. 
Dutt, 2.0.8. said on behalf of tie Bengal 
Government that water supply was not one 
of the duties of Government. But illogically 
enough he provided the staggering sum of 
Rs. 50,000 for increase or imprcvement of 
the water supply for a population exceeding 
46 millions and inhabiting an area of 78,609 
square miles, 


The British Premier on india. 


The speech of the British prime minister 
at the annual conference of tae Iadependent 


Labour Party at York included a pronounce- 
-ment on Indian affairs also. 
has cabled the following passage there- 
from :— 


Reuter’s agency 


The condition of affairs in India when the 
Government came into office dil not give them a 
chance. “We know of the serious zondition of 
affairs in India and we want te impvove it. As 
Lord Olivier says, without equivocation the 
Dominion status for India is she :dea and the 
ideal of the Labour Governmert. IfI may say 
so to our Indian friends, do yorr bit for British 
democracy to keep your faithic a British Labour 
Government. Aninquiry is being held by the 
Government, which means that the :nquiry is to 
be aserious one. Wedo not meanit to be an 
expedient for wasting and losing time. We 
mean that the inquiry shall produce vesults which 
will be the basis of consideration cf the Indian 
constitution, its working and its possibilities, 
whick, we hope, will help Incians to cooperate 
on the way towards the creation ofa system 
which will be Self-Governmen:.” 

Perhaps ‘what Mr. MacJoneld meant to 
say by his party not having a clance is that 
as the Swarajists and Irdependents had 
tried to follow the policy of obstruction and 
as there wag unrest due to the Nabha 
‘massacre and Akali Jathes, taerefore the 
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‘Labour Government did not find the'times” 


opportune for conferring on India some boon 
which it “wanted ‘to confer; for any conces- 
sion how 'made might be construed as due 
to British timidity, As the British 
Government, during the long centuries of 
British history, has mever conferred any 
righis,either on the British people or on 
others. dependent on their favour, except out 
of, pire generosity, as it has never yielded to 
fear ox. considerations of loss or inconve- 
' nience:of-any kind, it would not do now in 
these unquiet days to display the usual un- 
mixed” generosity towards a non-white and 
non-Christian inferior race. But supposing 
India were now perfectly quiet and entirely 
free from agitation or excitement of any sort, 
would not such placidity have been explained 
as dénoting the perfect contentment of 
Indians with the incomparable blessings of 
British rule ? Would not such a construc- 
tion have been.used as an argument against 
any further reforms ?. So whatever the 
condition of India may be, the generality of 
Englishmen are not likely to be convinced 
that.any.change is needed. 


Mr. - MacDonald quotes Lord Olivier’s 


statement, that, without. equivocation the © 


Dominion status for. India is the idea and the 
ideal-of the Labour Government. In the Bri- 
tigh House of Commons debate on the Indian 
Reforms, issue, Prof. Richards also observed 
that he was sure every party in the House 
subscribed uvreservedly to the desire that 
some ;day. India would be a full-fledged 
Dominion, attached-to the great common- 
wealth .of- British nations. We. need not 
consider whether all British parties really 
subscribe to the Dominion status being India’s 
goel,. for everything hinges on what any 
English. man, woman, or M. P. would under- 
stand by the. words “some day.” Theére need 
not.be any difficulty for the rankest Tory to 
declare. with the utmost sincerity that somé 
day India would have the Dominion status, 
understanding “some day” to mean the near 
future, when, owing to geological changes, 


India would come, to have a cold or af. 


least temperate climate. suitable for being 
made.a white man’s land, and Britain would 
have a,tropical climate. ie 

--More than a century ago—on. May 17, 
1818—the. Marquess of Hastings, Governor- 
General. of India, wrote in. his’ Private 
Journal t— ; 


e 
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“A ‘time not very remote will arrive when’ © 
England will, on sound principles of: policy, 
wish to relinquish the domination which she has: 
gradually and unintentionally assumed-over this 
country (India),.........” : a 

Butafter the lapse of 106 years since then, 
that time does not seem nearer. . So there is | 
no knowing what “some day” may mean, 


We have: often reiterated our belief 
that India ought to aim higher than a 
British Dominion status—she ought to be 
quite free to manage all her internal and 
external affairs. But we do not- dwell on. 
that question now. 

Mr. MacDonald wants Indians to keep 
their faith in a British Labour Government. 
We do not see how that matters one way or . 
the other. Supposing they had full faith’ in 
the British Labourites as their Earthly Provi- 
dence, would that quicken that party’s con- 
science and sense of justice and give them 
power to deal righteously with India? We 
do not find any historical reason for replying 
in the affirmative. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
greatest of Indian constitutional agitators, 
never wavered in his faith in the sense 
of justice of the British nation. Another 
prince among constitutional agitators, Mr. 
G, K. Gokhale, had such an ineradicable 
faith in British justice that it is a funda- 
mental article in the creed of his Servants 
of India Society that India is for ever to 
form a part of the British Empire, And by 
faith in the British nation Indian constitu- 
tional agitators have always meant faith in 
the British Liberals. But are the Indian 
“constitutionists” satisfied that their faith 
has been justified ?.Did that faith enable 
.the Liberals or the British nation -to do 
justice to India ? - 

If, on the contrary, we do not have 
faith in the British Labour Government, there 
is no reasun why our unbelief or scepticism 
should weaken the consciences, hearts, brains 
and hands of that Government. There is no- 
thing to prevent them from doing what they. 
want to do, irrespective of our belief or 
unbelief. Let them first do some just and 
righteous thing and on the strength . of | 
that achievement ask us to. believe that. 
they would do more, ie a 

We know that even if the Labourites 
sincerely desire to do justice’ to. India, 
owing to their not having an- absolute 
majority in the Commons they may not be 
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able to do much, because of non-cooperaticn © 


on the part of Liberals and Conservatives. 
On the other hand, if they be not sincere, 
this very fact of their dependence on tke 
Liberals may be made an excuse for not 
taking any adequate steps to advance India 
along the path of ever-increasing self ruls. 


As regards the immediate prospect, we 
intend to show by making some extracis 
from speeches delivered during the debate 
in the Commons on April 15, that the ds- 
mands of neither Swarajists nor Moderates 
can be expected to be met. 


Viscount Curzon asked for a’ specific 
declaration, that the Government would not 
depart from the letter or the spirit of the 
Government of India Act of 1919. 


Mr. Richards, replying, said, the Government 
of India were at present investigating the defi- 
ciencies of the Act, with the full concurrenze 
of His Majesty’s Government, who considered the 
proposal of Mr. John Scurr to appoint a commis- 
sion on the matter premature. 


His Majesty’s Government, said Mr.Richarcs, 
viewed with grave concern the ‘estrangement 
between Britain and the elected representativas. 
of the Indian people and therefore desired io 
establish contact with them, hoping a way might 
be found, by full and frank interchange of views, 
to establish lasting peace and enduring co-opera- 
tion for the well-being of both India and the 
whole Empire, : 


*“ComMISsSION PREMATURE.” 


Replying to Earl Winterton, Mr Richards 
said he was referring to Indians who were pze- 
pared to co-operate (Opposition cheers). It was 
one of the acknowledged objects of His Majesty’s 
Government and definitely accordéd with the 
principles of the Labour party to assist the 
Indian people to Dominion self-government. 
He was of opinion that the proposal of Mr. Scurr 
to appoint a commission was at present prema- 
ture (Opposition cheers) in view of the Govern- 
ment of India’s enquiry. The terms of Mr. 
Scurr’s amendment (which urged commission to 
enquire into the working of the Act, with a 
view to reporting with regard to the advisability 
of granting immediate provincial autonomy and 
conferring upon the Central Government the res- 
ponsibility for the civil departments and remoy- 
ing the control of the Secretary of State over the 
Governor-General) were not, in the Government’s 
opinion, appropriate to the situation at this 


stage, and whether or not such an amendment - 


was adopted by the House, it must not be taken 
as committing the Government to any pacti- 


- Indians who were prepared “o 
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cular method of dealing with this very difficult 
problem.” ; 


Hart WINTERTON. 


Earl Winterton said, he almost completely 
agreed witk Mr. Richards’ speeck. Complaiats 
that the Secretary for India and the Incia Office 
were exercising undesirable control over «che 
Government of India were‘absurd. He unders- 
stood Mr. Bichards had made it quite plain that 
they definitely rejected the proposals to destzoy 
the existing machinery of the Act and did x06 
contemplate departure from the policy cf succes- 
sive Governments of carrying out the Act to she © 
best of the Government’s abilities and any in- 
formal enquiry which might be establishad would 
be into the existing machinery and the evidence 
of those interested in seeing the Act worked 
successfully would be welcomed and those who 
opposed the Act would not be encocrage] or al- 
lowed to give evidence. If that waé the proposal, 
there would be no objection from Conservatives, 
although he was not fully persuaded that sach 
enquiry was necessary. - 

The dsbate automatically endec at Il o’elock 
and the motion was thus talked out.” ; 


It is clsar from what has been quoted 
above from Prof, Hichard’s speach that no 
official body, either here or in Hagland, is at 
present to enquire into theadvisability of grant- 
ing immediate provincial autonomy end con- 
ferring on the Central Government tha respon- 
sibility for the civil departments and remov- 
ing the control of the Secretary of Sate cver 
the Governor-General, all of which are urgent 
demands made by the Indian Moderate lead- 
ers. So, there is noimmediate prospect of 
even the Moderates being satisfied. Hence 
we do not see how Mr. MacDorald is justi- 
fied in expecting even the Indian Moderates 
to keer their faith in a British Labour 

Government. 

As for the Immioderates, Prof. Richards 
explained that in the phrase “to establish 
contact with them” “he was referring to 

cooperate 
(Opposision cheers).” Harl Winterton’s com- 
mentary on this part of Mr. Richards’ speech 
is very edifying. He understood Mr, 
Richards had made it quite plain that...... 
the evidence of those interested in seeing 
the Act worked successfully would be wel- 
comed end those who opposed the Act would 
not be encouraged or allowed to give evi- 
dence.” ‘There was no voice of dissent from 
this intezpretation raised from tke Minis- 
terialist benchés, which indicated that the 
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Farl had understood Mr. Richards quite cor- 
ractly. - 

- Does -Mr. MacDonald then consider it 


natural .for. those to keep their faith ina 
Fritish Labour Government whom a spokes- 
manrof that Government would not allow 
even to‘give’ evidence in an enquiry ? 


Evidently the Laborites intend to follow: 


the time-dishonoured policy of “Rallying the 
Moderates.” But do they count for much in 
the, present temper of the Indian people ? 
. Do they count for more than the Immoder- 
ases.? But assuming that the Moderates are 
really as influential. and numerous as the 
’ British rulers. pretend to believe, we have 
shown that the advisability of meeting their 
damands is not at present going to be consi- 
dared, How cam they then berallied ? _ 
What insufferable arrogance human beings 
like Harl Winterton have! Dréssed in. a 
little brief authority, they think they are 
really the arbiters of the destinies of nations. 
What foolishness ! 


‘The Warning of History to 
“Orthodox Hindus.” 

If-the Brahmins and other.‘high-caste’ 
Hindus think that they alone are Hindus and 
the. rest- are not; or if they think that, 
‘though the rest are Hindus, it does not matter 
whether they continue to remain. Hindus and 
that,.too, in a satisfied mood—if they do not 
‘vant Hindu. solidarity ; then they may dis- 
regard thé-lessons of history and go on 
making a display of their superior holiness 
ei Vycom, Tinnevelly, etc., and in north and 
east Bengal. But if they are reasonable, 
they should calmly consider what history 
teaches. In order to help them to do so, 
we quote the following passage from T.-W. 
Arnold’s The Preaching of Islam :— 


“The escape that Islam offers to Hindus 
from the ‘oppression of the higher castes was 
strikingly illustrated at Tinnevelli at the close 
of the nineteenth century. A very low caéte, 
the Shanars, had in recent years became 
prosperous .and many of them had built fine 
houses ; .they asserted that they had the right 
tojgorship in temples, from which they had 
hitherto been excluded. A riot ensued, in the 
earse of which the Shanars suffered badly 
atthe hands of Hindus of a higher caste, and 
they took refuge in the pale of Islam. Six 
hundred Shanars in one village became Muslims 
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jn’ one day, and their example was quickly 
folléwed in other places.” 

“It is in Bengal, however, that- the Muham- 
madan missionaries in India have achieved 


‘their greatest success, as far as numbers are 


concerned...... But it is not in the ancient centres 
of the’ Muhammadan government that the 
Mussalmans of Bengal are found in large 
numbers, but in the country districts, in 
which there are no traces of settlers from. the 
west, and in places where -low-caste Hindus 
and outcasts most abound”, ‘To .these poor 
people [Says Sir- William Hunter.]...... 
Islam came as a revelation from on high...It 
appealed to the people, and it derived the 
great mass of its converts from the poor. It 
brought in a ‘higher conception of God, and a 
nobler idea of ‘the ‘brotherhood of man. It 
offered to the teeming low castes of Bengal, 
who had sat for ages abject on-the outermost 
pale of the Hindu community, a free entrance 
into a- new social organisation.”’...It -is this 
absence of class prejudices which constitutes 
the real strength of Islam in India and enables 
it to win so many cénverts from Hinduism”. 
—The Preaching of Islam, by T. W. Arnold, 
Professor of Arabic, University College, London 
Ch. ix (The Spread of Islam in India ). 
London, Constableand Co. oma, wee 4S 





_ The Purity of Public Life. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc observes :— 
“Religion is at the root of all culture, and 
societies differ more from difference in religion 


than from difference in any other factor. It 
is more powerful than physical environment. 


- If any one doubts’ this, let bim consider the 


example of Islam. One culture covering such 
races as negroes on the one hand, Berbers 
(who in feature are indistinguishable from 
Europeans ) on the other hand, and every sort 
of type intermediary between, or external to, 
these, cuts off a whole section of humanity from 
the rest of the race and stamps it with a parti- 
cular mark never to be mistaken”. 

Religion being at the root of all culture, 
of all the factors which go to produce differ- 
ences among groups of-men in knowledge, 
ability and character, religion must be as- 
signed a high place. As the followers of 
each religion consider it to'be the best, ‘there 
isa natural tendency for them to consider 
their co-religionists better than other people. 
For various kinds of work, the followers of 
each religion would naturally consider ‘their 
correligionists better qualified than others, 


- NOTES 


In-any case, when educational qualifications 
are equal or almost equal, one’s choice is 
more likely to fall on a co-religionist than cm 
another.. We do not, of course, suggest that 
employers: are invariably guided. in the: 
choice. by -sectarian considerations ; we are 
only .making a general statement of the na- 
tural tendency. Other qualifications being 
the same, a Christian employer would prefer 
to employ a Christian, a Musalman employer 
-a Musalman, a Hindu employer a Hindu, and 
so on. But even in days gone-hy we find 
this. preference for one’s eo-religionis:s 
sometimes overridden. Musalman monarchs 
had high. .non-Musalman. functionaries. 
Hindu. potentates: had non-Hindu officers n 
their employ. The. Sikh Maharaja Runjeet 
Singh’s. prime minister was a Musalman. 

:* Coming to our own days, we find that /n 
civilised countries generally, religious tesis 
have ‘céased to be imposed in the choice of 
public servants. In England, for exampie, 
Roman Catholics and Jews are no longer ex- 
cluded from office. The Jew Disraeli bs- 
came prime minister of England. The Jew 
Edwin Samuel Montagu rose to be Secrs- 
tary of State for India. Another Jew, Lovd 
Reading, successively filled the offices of 
Solicitor-General for England, Attorney- 
General, Lord Chief Justice, and Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary to the United States, and 
is at present the Viceroy of India, Tare 
Roman Catholic Lord Ripon was Viceroy of 
India. . 


We need not give examples from other 
countries to show that in civilised states 
it is no longer the rule to choose or reject 
men for high offices or low on the grouad 
of the religions they profess. 


The religious test having thus been givsn 
up, at least formally, the question is whether 
any other credal test should be brought 
into use. Political parties have their creeds. 
In our country, the Congress has a creed. 
The Swarajya party, which is an offshoot of 
the Congress, has a creed. Seeing tkat 
in civilised countries generally the profession 
of any particular religion is no longer ccn- 
sidered a criterion of knowledge, ability and 
character, should the profession of a parti- 
cular political creed be considered such a 
criterion ? Our reply must be in the nega- 
tive. “Religion is at the root of all culture, 
and societies differ more from difference in 
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religion than from difference-in aay other 
factor.” A political creed canast influence 
or mould a man’s personality, cannot leave 
a deeper impress, than his religion. If then 
we condemn a,Government. for sowing par- 
tiality for any religious community,.skould we 
not condemn any Government oz other : con- 


stituted public body or anthority for prefar- 


ring men having a particular politica: creed ? 
Certainly we should. - : 


’In a report of the proceedings.of the 
council meeting of the Benga. Provincial 
Congrese Committee, published in Forward 
of the 18th Apiyil, the following passege 
occurs :— ge 

“The council was of ‘opinion that thé. se-ec- 
tion of the Chief Executive and Deputy Execu- 
tive officers of the (Calcutta) Corpcraticn should 
be made from amongst the deserving thorough- 
going Ccngressmen, preferably MNon-s0-opera- 
tors.” 


It is tc be noted that our crisicism.is aot 
directed against the choice of uavaid rerre- 
sentatives and workers from among a pa-ti- 
cular party or parties, Where a certain po- 
licy has tc be followed, the. party whose po- 
licy it is, cannot carry it out unless it 3an 
command a majority in a representat-ve body. 
But paid executive servants cf that. body 
need not belong to the majority pariy, They 
should ke the ablest and most experienced 
men avaiable, irrespective of party coasi- 
derations. 


It is greatly to be regrettad that the 
Swarajists of Bengal are following the Ame- 


‘rican “socils” system, which Las been ex- 


plained in a previous note. ‘lhe use of the 
word “spoils” itself shows the public od-um 
rightly attaching to it. 

There are reasons to believe that it is not 
only in making appointments to high offces 
under the Calcutta Corporation that party 
considerations have or will come irto play; 
the poison tree has or is to spread its roots 
wider and lower down. Therefoze, it is ap-- 
prehended that,as there are “Rice Christians,” 
so there will be “Rice Swarajists.” 


Politics is not without the saving grace 
of delicious unconscious humour A 1d 
rupee clerk in an office estad ished by a 
satanic Government, is a d—d “Co-cperator”; 
bub a 1500 rupee officer in a municipal cor- 


poration established by the laws of the same 
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satanic Government is a glorious Non-co- 
operator | 


od 


Lord Lytton and the Ministers. 


Lord Lytton has not showed statesman- 
ship in trying to retain the services of the 
Ministers. He seems to be at his wit’s end 
to save the situation. It is useless to argue 
that the Bengal Council has not expressed 
its want of confidence in them in a decisive 
manner. The-refusal of salaries is certainly 
tantamount to a vote of “no-confidence.” 
The mover of the resolution of refusal, a 
Masalman member, expressly said so in his 
speech. Another Musalman member, in mov- 
ing: a similar resolution, said, “we are 
ashamed of them.” 


Nor has His Excellency been happy in the 
exercise of his judgment in deciding which 
refused budget demands should be restored 
and which not. 


“Public” Opinion on the Policy of 
Obstruction. 


Reports of some meetings held in the 
mofussil towns of Bengal have appeared 
in the dailies supporting the policy of 
cbstruction alleged to have been pursued 
by the Swarajists. But as that party 
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did not or could not follow any con- 
sistent policy of obstruction, it cannot be 
said that support given to obstruction is 
equivalent to support given to what the 
Swarajists did in Council. We can under- 
stand and appreciate thoroughgoing Non-co- 
operation, we can understand and appreciate 
wholesale rejection of the entire budget, we 
can understand andappreciate the granting 
of some demands and the rejection of the 
other items on some principle based on 
public welfare, but we cannot understand 
how the hybrid and inconsistent methods 
—if there can be said to have been any 
method in their proceedings—of the 
Swarajists in Council can be supported. 
For example, can any country do without 
somé public provision for medical treatment: 
and some school inspection, on the implied 
ground that there is a full staff for the 
promotion of the Drink and Drugs habit and 


traffic ? 


—n 


A Correction. 


The article entitled “Gandhara Sculptures 
from Jamalgarhi” which appeared in our April 
issue at page 395 was written by Mr. Prabhat 
Sanyal under the direction of Mr. R, D. 
Banerjee and not by Mr. R. D. Banerjee 
himself, as was printed through mistake. _ 
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EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


Leercrer tx Porrmcan Screxce, Srare Usiversrry or Towa, 


N American educator once made the re- 
cA. mark that it was notso important how much 
college a boy went through, as how much col- 
lege went through him. Ashrewd observation 
that is. But in a certain brand of corres- 
pondence “colleges” and “universities,” which 
ave now plaguing the educational world, the 
students and teachers do not come together 
even within a distanee of a hundred miles. 
America is determined to wipe out these 
disgraceful institutions and their diploma 
mills. .How much the public opinion is aroused 
in this country over this nefarious system of 
education through mail can well be gauged 
from the fact that the United States Congress 
has recently appointed a Senate committee to 
investigate the whole miserable business. It 
is expected the inquiry will be asdeepas the 
possibilities of corruption. And when the 
Congress gets through with its investigation,. 
there will be a mighty short shrift for the 
crooked diploma-makers. In many of the leading 
cities of America, the commercial diploma 
mills ave running full blast to exploit those 
who are stricken with the get-education-quick 
fever. In the City of Chicago alone, there 
are reported to be thirty or forty stch 
universities.” 
: The method of operating a correspondence 
educational” institution is simplicity itself 
Two men sit in a room and decide to start a 
college, They rent desk space inasky-scraper, 


send out advertising “literature”, ad = graat 
any degrees for which there is a market. No- 
‘thing ssems to be impossible with these know- 
it-all brethren, so faras education is concerned, 
Inexhaustible reservoirs of <mowledse, tie 
pecksnifian scoundrels halt at nothing ; they 
issue diplomas ranging ‘from high school evr 
tificates to B.D. D. D., M.D, and LL.D. 
degrees. Although the “collegss” ere prac.i- 
cally without any facilities for teaching, num- 
berless people in this country as well as in 
Europe.and Asia clamour to tale their cours ss. 

The two most notorious 07 these bogs 
institutions, which have recently figured in 
Chicage newspaper headlines, ave the Lincoln- 
Jefferson University and the National Univer- 
sity of Sciences. They teach by mail only 
and give degrees by the bushel 

The Lineoln-Jefferson Untversity erat ts 
some thirty-two degrees and claims an in- 
structional staff of forty-three teachers of many 
titles and degrees. The Reveread John FB. 


Walker, originally of England and now 5 
America, and President of tae Jniversiry, 
wears she letters Ph. D, D. D. LL D. 


and F. R. G. 8S. after hisname. I amsur- 
prised, the sheer weight of such a long’string 
of lette’s does not choke the “reverend” quack. 
The fellow is assisted by aj other “learned 
worthy by the name of A. ‘V. Slade, who 
also prefixes “Rey.” to his name. Obviousiy 
there is some special advantace in having a 


GAL 
correspondence * “university” run by men who 
professionally “hook up with God.” This Re- 


verend Slade is the Associate President and 
Dean. He modestly sports M. A, D. D, 
Li. D. after his name. 

The Lincoln-Jefferson University’s 
ix half of one room on the fifth floor of a 
tLeatre building. It bas no class room, 
cause ail teaching is done by correspondence. 
The degrees ave, however, given at fancy 
prices. The B. A. degree may be obtained 
a. home for four hundred and fifty rupees. 
An additional thirty is charged for the-diploma. 
And this “university” was running full capa- 


city, until the government made it close its 


doors the other day. - 

In a .private investigation I made some 
years ago on correspondence schools, 
bled upon one named Potomac University at 
Washington. 
was then doing roaring business in higher 
aeademic degrees. His price for the degrees 
oz Litt. D. was two hundred and twenty five 
rupees, D. C. L. five hundred and seventy 
rupees,and LL. D.six hundred rupees: Boing 
an accommodating person, he assured me that I 
need not pay all my fees in onelump sum. 1 


eould pay on an easy instalment — plan. 
Wasn't that nice ? ; 
There would, of course, be a little’ ritual 


of un examination to go through; but that 
sLould not worry me in the: least. "When I 
got ready, questions would be mailed to me 
which I was to answer in my own room at 
nry own leisure. Who has ever been Inown 
tc fail at such an examination ? As a matter 
of fact, the questions in this sort of examina+ 
tion are expected to be fool-proof. i 
Aggressive publicity and vociferous adver- 
tising ‘are the important part of the process 
of conducting the work. The delusion that 
anybody can be a lawyer, doctor, dentist and 
pharmacist by taking a long-distance course 
exercises a peculiar fascination over the boobs. 
And the diploma-fakers,’ knowing the  in- 
satiable guilibility of the morons, use every 
seductive ingenuity to trap as many of the 
victims as possible. I am confident a large 
number of the decrepit home-study institutions 
would give up the ghost at once, if the means 
of publicity were abolished. So they are 
advertising here, advertising there and adver- 
tising' everywhere furiously and theatrically. 
As, I write, I have before me a magazine of 
wide circulation: It contains an illustrated 
advertisement of an institute, professing to 
turn out finished orators by correspondenec 
lessons. Here is the picture of a slick young 


office . 


be-- 


“ears wide open. 


I stum-- 


The President of the University - 
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man orating before a gaping atidienee. Both. 
his hands are in violent action. Just now his 
left hand is clawing the air, while the right 
hand in clenched fist is pounding the speaker’s 
table. What a large amount of noise and 
fury: his. mouth-is emitting ! He is correctly 
dressed in. a frock-coat and a four-in-hand tie ; 


‘but his’ low brow, - beetle-like eyes and 
queer little chin proclaim him to be a blood 
relation of a cheap-john soap-box orator. The 
audience stares at him with all its eyes and 


Under the strain the speaker 
seems a bit pale in the gills; but on the 
whole hé is enjoying himself immensely 
in displaying his oratorical pyrotechnics. Who 
ean look at the picture and not long to bea 
spell-binder? The suggestion, so deftly and 
so dramatically visualized, is almost irresist- 
ible fdr, the simple- sninded. And if anything 
more is needed to’ tirn the trick, it is furnished 
by the legend printed just underneath the 


. illustration: 


“LEARN PUBLIC SPEAKING 
10 LESSONS FRE 1D 2 


Write—quick—for particulars of this extra- 
ordinary offer; an opportunity you will never 
forget if you take advantage of it. Ten 
lessons in effective public speaking - absolutely 
Free to those who act promptly, to mtroduce 
our course in localities - wligie it is not 
already known. 


WE TEACH YOU BY MATL 


“We teach you by mail to Hecouien power- 
ful and convincing sqeaker to influence and 
dominate decisions: of one man-or an audience 
of -a thousand. We have trained hundreds 
and helped them increase their earnings and 
their. popularity. Learn in, your spare time 
at home how to overcome “stage fright” and 
conquer fear of others; how to enlarge your 
vocabulary; how to develop self-confidence 
and the’ qualities of leadership ;-how to Rule. 
-others by the power of your speech: alone; 
how to train memory. Our 

fs NEW, EASY METHOD 
ean be learned in 15 minutes a day.” 

Is it any wonder that the government ts 
combing the country ‘with a fine toothbrush 
for these disreputable institutions and putting 
their proprietors behind the prison ‘bars where 
they belong ? In my opinion, anybody who 
should knowingly stoop to receive a degree 
at the hands of such a thug ‘should consider 
himself a member, in good Sianeling, of: a 
potential criminal gang. 


KDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE OL? 


Let one thing here be elearly understood. 
T do not condemn wholesale all correspondence 
schools. A few commercial institutions, such 
asx International Correspondence Schoals — of 
Seranton and Alexander Hamilton Institute of 
New York, are honest in their efforts to teach 
what they advertise. And—this is very im- 
portant—they never offer a degree to the 
students on the completion of their course. 

Tam also aware of the fact that a large 
mumber of the first-class American univer- 
sities offer correspondence study service. The 
students who need the resourees of a tniver- 


sity, but are prevented from coming to the 
campus, may secure valuable help through 
correspondenee study. Tt does not, however, 


fetch fae a degree. No reputable University 
to my know led: ge, grants a degree solely on 
the basis of correspondence work. A student, 
ambitious to have a degree, must do at least 
half of his work on the canipus. 

Among the higher Institutions of learning 
which give correspondence instructions in 
the United States the following are most 
noteworthy : 

University of California, Berkely 
University of Chicago, Chicago 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Univesity of Kansas, Lawrence 
University of Texas, Austin 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


_ University of Pittsburg, Pittsburg 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


University of Towa, Iowa City 
Michigan State Normal, Ypsilanti 
Cornell University, Ithaca 


Columbia University, New York City 
An idea of the courses offered by these 

institutions may be had from the following 
list furnished by the University of Kansas : 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Astronomy 

Botany 


Chemistry 

Child Hygiene 
Eeonomies 
Kdueation 
Engineering 
English 
Entomology 
German 

Greek 

History 

Home Eeunomics 
High sehool Branches 


Journalism 

Latin 

Law 

Mathematies 
Mineralegy and Geology 
Mining 

Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Remance Languages 
Physies 

Pi isola 

Publie Speaking 
PLy-sieal Edueation 
Salexmanship 
Sociology 

Zoology 

The great universities which condnet corre~ 
pondence study departments are very jealous 
of the honour ad integrity of eduection. The 
program they follow is marked by we.l-directcd 
reading and study, and by scholarly criticism. 

The correspondence study departinent of a 
universizy Is run by its extension division. 
After the correspondence student is registered, 
he is put in touch with a “professor. Papers 
are sent by the student directly to tle teacher. 
He corrects and returns the written work, 
keeps record of the grades, arranges for the 
final examination, and sends the firal grades 
to the extension division. The teacher is not, 
however, left without supervision. The secere- 
tary of the correspondence study is held 
responsible for the prompt return of she papers 
by the instructor, serutinizes the kind of 
criticism the teacher is giving the student, and 
Maintains oe of the work dons by both 
student and teacher. 

The ee of the correspondence study 
department of the University of Chieago de- 
scribed the method of handling th» material 
sent to and reeeived from the student in these 
words : 

“As soolas we adinit.a student wo ask the 
instructor {uv furnish the initial lessons of the course 


chosen, thereby establishing immediate contact 
hetween the two at the outset. and the personal 
relationship is emphasized throughout “he course, 


the 
all correspondence execpt 
that of a business nature. passes direct y between 
the teacher and pupil. However. the off co watches 
the progress of each student through reports from 
instructoss which are called for at clad inferviis. 
and whenever necessary or desirable. the secretary 
communiedos with him. 


The colleges and universities which offer 
correspondence instruction have made their 
fees as low as possible. Making moiey profits 
is not their object. Indeed, the fecs charged 
for the eourses ave se low that in many 


From the time the first lessons are sent, until 
last report is, returned, 


Canes 
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the actual expenses of 

There arc also a few 
currespendence study scholarships. These 
scholarsnips, however, take the form of free 
tuiticn to residence work, and are given for 
high grades in correspondence study conduct- 
ed by the institution to which the free tuition 
is offered. The most notable scholarships pro- 
vided are those in the University of Chicago 
and the University of Texas. Here then is 
the door of opportunity open to those who 
hear the call of ambition. 

.So0 inbricf. The correspondence “colleges” 
of the undesirable variety, which trade in edu- 


they do not cover 
earrving on the work. 
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cational pishposh, are being rapidly weeded out. 





Their br ummagem products ignoramuses 
with “college” degrees——are the dupes and 
charlatans. They will have to stop passing 


for the educated, or they will soon be conduct- 
ed to the calaboose. The best of correspon- 
dence study, however, cannot be expected to 
do a miracle. Useful up to a. certain point, 
the correspondence course in the nature of 
things will not bring about an educational 
millenium. But if the correspondence study 
succeeds in creating in the student a sincere 
desire to know and the ability” to think, it will 
have justified itself. 





THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
(A Sxercn ) 


By DR. MARIANO V. DE LOS SANTOS, DEAN OF THE FACULTIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF MANILA. 


shall be not in the least surprised if the 

redder of these lines gains his first acquaint- 

ance of a Fat-Kastetn country through 
them. Except for casttal syndicated press 
news little is known, and even less interest is 
cvineed, by the oveat bulk of the Filipinos, 
about the happenings in the great Indian 
Empire and its teeming millions. The Philip- 
pines ix a comparatively young and much 
smaller country than India; its political signi- 
fieance of less import than the cradle of the 
noble Aryan race; the economic and in- 
dustrial possibilities, though, proportionately 
speaking, manifold, are nevertheless, quantita- 
tively, very much below those of these vast 
and thickly populated arcas. It is, therefore, 
bnt natural to assume that little, if anything 
at all, is known about the Philippines in this 
country of the sublime Tagore. Little, very 
little. indeed, is the’ interest awakened among 
the 3820, 000,000 Hindus by the strides and 
struggles of less than 11,000,000 Malays. 

This mutual lack of knowledge of the 
things and affairs of two peoples who hare 
much in common, who have many lessons to 
learn from cach other, much to benefit from 
by thetr vespective experiences, failures and” 
suceossos, is tobe regretted. With great good 
will anl much gratification, T avail myself of 
the opportunity afforded, through the kindness 


< 


of a mutual friend, by the editor of this 
paper, to help bridge ‘thé intellectual and spiri- 
tual gap existing between Old India and the 
young Philippines. 


Historical Bacxarornn. 


The recorded history of the Philippine 
Islands covers only a little more than 460 
years. Spain in her golden period extended 
her dominion from pole to pole. Her naviga- 
tors sailed forth in quest of new lands and 
greater glory, both material and spiritual. The 
colonial empire of Spain reached its highest 
peak in 1521 with the addition of the Pearl 
of the Orient* to the crown of Charles 
J, King of Spain and Emperor of Germany, 
through the valiant exploits of a Portuguese 
sailor, Magellan, the first to circumnavigate 
the globe. 

The Philippines at the time of the Spanish 
discovery were inhabited by a happy and 
flourishing people, with’ a civilization of their 
own ; with social, political, commercial and 
religious institutions most suited to their 
needs and ways. This people had long enjoyed 
commercial and friendly intercourse with 


* Poetical name given to the Plihppine Islands. 
In every respect justly applied. because of the 
natural heauty of this group of tropical, isles. 


THE PHILIPPINE 


China, Japan, Java and other neighbouring 
countries. The Spanish suececded in cutting 
off these century-old ties. Records of the 
pre-hispanic civilization were destroyed and 
irretrievably lost to the later generations of 
Filipinos ! Fore ver shall we miss these Ged- 
given sources of our spiritual and moral her- 
itage. Their memory alone has kept us from 
falling by the wayside ; has guarded alive, :or 
centuries, the flame of our national conscijus- 
ness and our individuality as a people. Pot 
even nearly 400 years of Spanish rule, Spansh 
religion, Spanish civilization, and benevclent 
Spanish assimilation, were ahle to stamp out 
the inward and truc spirit of the Filisino 
race, nor of the characteristics peculiar to ~he 
Philippines. 

By the Treaty of Paris signed between che 
United States of America and Spain on che 
10th day of Deeember, 1898, Cuba was te set 
her independence as soon as 
arrangements could be made. This in time 
was accomplished,the United States of America 
fulfilling her promise soon after. But by 
virtue of the treaty which ended this wer. a 
war undertaken without thought of te-ri- 
torial expansion on the part of democr.tic 
United States, the Philippine Islands, Perto 
Rico and Guam passed from the Spanish realm 
to shelter under the fold of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Just how and why this unexpected result 
came about, is a matter that history alonc 2an 
adequately answer. However, unless I am 
willing to aceept without flinching the charge 
of being biased, I also must attempt to ans‘ver 
the question myself Professor Acille Viallate, 
in his new work, ‘Economic Imperialism and 
International Relations during the last Fifty 
Years,” gives what to us is the only valid 
explanation of the American policy ai the 
time of the signing of the peace treaty. He 
gays, on page 34: 

The acquisition of the Philippines was an cniire- 
ly unexpected consequence of the war.” “At the 
beginning of the war.” says Professor 8. Rcirsch. 
“there was perhaps not a soul in the whole republic 
who so much as thought of the possibility, o” his 
nation becoming a sovercign power in the Ovient.” 
Admiral Dewey's victory at Manila created en un- 
foreseen situation. The Russo-Japanese wa had 
given a new aspect to the Far Hast question; 
the break-up of China seemed near. Amcricans 
looked upon. the Chinese market as a natural field 
for commercial expansion : were they about to Le shut 
out of it ? Their traditional policy ovate them sezing 
a por tion of Chinese territor y even und. cr the Pl phe- 
mism of “sphere of influence” ; public opinion would 
not stand for dltat. The oceupation ofthe Philip dines 
supplied a coe hase whence the American 
povernment might bring influence fo bear or the 


satisfactory” 
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policy of fener nations toward China. This occu- 
pation presented cconomic advantages a.so, 
not Manila become a commercial emporiuia rivaling 
Hongkong some day, and were not the Philippines 
a possible field of activity opening up interesting 
opportunities to American capitalists and merch- 
ants? These reasons justified the annoxation of 
the Archipelago. 

The annexation of the Philippine Tslands 
was not carried out without the protest of 
the Filipine people, and that of a lirge por- 
tion of the American people, who could not 
view with indifference the departur: of the 
then American administration from the tradi- 
tional policies of the republic. Th2 protest 
of the Filipino representatives being of no 
avail to prevent the ratification of “he treaty 
before the Senate of the American Congress, 
an armed clash between the American and 
Filipino soldiers, which but a few days before 
had shaved the glory of vanquishing the Spa- 
nish forees in the Philippines, ensuec. Almost 
two more years of bloodshed, of cruel war, 
were waged in the fertile land of tie “small 
brown brother” of Uncle Sam. The outcome 
was known beforehand. Onee more the 
rights of the small unarmed nation could not 
be asserted against a powerful foo determined 
to achieve its objective, cost what it might. 
Thus the United States carricd out her wish- 
es against the will of part of her ovn people, 
and against the will of the people cf the Phi- 
lippine Tslands. 

What is our present-outlook 2? How are we 
faring under the new order of things ? what 
have we done to press our suit sinec the Ame- 





rican occupation ? These are questions we 
shall attempt to answer in a subsequent 
article. 


Tn the final balance-sheet of the Spanish- 
Philippine partnership of almost feur eentu- 
ries, we were awarded the Catholic faith ; some 
European institutions; laws and school sys- 
tem ; some bad and good traits and a keener 
and stronger desire to assert our own in the 
sisterhood of nations. The closo of the Spa- 
nish domination witnessed a well-organized 
resistance against her rule, indeed wholly 
successful, but for the interventior of a third 


‘party—the United States of America—which, 


from then on, has played the mos: important 
role in our destinies. 

“Before touching other high spots of Philip- 
pine history, we deem if an act 0? justice to 
express as clearly as possible our views regard- 
ing the Spanish record in’ the Philippines. 
Many bitter criticisms have been heaved against 
the Spanish for her so-called wanton eru- 
clty, despotism, autocracy, and 30 on. An 


656 


impartial examination, however, of her colonial 
method in the Philippines, the results obtained, 
the ties of moral and intellectual kinship she 
endeavoured to foster during her long association 
with the subject country, ‘ will bear favourable 
comparison with that of any other colonial 
power. In the Philippines there have been 
instances of misrule, of despotic acts, unjusti- 
fiable bloodshed at times, and many other 
abuses; but on the whole, the apparent eru- 
elty was due more to Jack of enlightenment 
than to wantonness. 

No other colonial power in the Far Hast 
undertook so seriously, during the first period 
of European colonization, the task of prosely- 
tizng the native population of the conquered 
territories, thus making them their equal, 
morally and theoretically, at least, brothers ; 
of extending their national laws and of hon- 
estly aitempting to improve, according to 
their own way of looking at things, the life, 
manners and customs of the Filipinos. That 
at times they carried on their work with 
extreme zeal cannot be denied, and it is true 
also that their religious feeling was not totally 
free from the stain of material gain, of com- 
‘ mercial advantages. 

To fhese conflicting aims of Spanish rule 
in the Philippines, to the remoteness from dur 
colonizer of.our geographical location, and 
the vastness of the possessions’ of the iatter, 
ean be attributed the fairly large amount of 

gain which may be considered as off-setting, 
in part, our great loss due to her unsolicited 
appearance and subsequent intervention in 
the conduct of our own affairs. From the 
Spanish rule we emerged as the only  Christ- 
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jan people in the East; wiser and: more fami- 


liar with western ways and civilization and 
possessor in many respects of institutions 


similar to those of the western world; and, 
above all, with a developed consciousness of 
our nationality and the common country to 
be preserved. ; 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA APPEARS 
ON THE SCENE. 

The latter half of the 19th century saw the 
total disruption of the mighty Castilian empire. 
One by one her possessions gained their inde- 
pendence. One afteranother the Latin-American 
nations freed themselves from the bonds which 
for centuries had keptthem tied to the rule of 
the Most Catholic Kings. AJ the other posses- 
sions, that is, Cuba and the Philippine Islands, 
with the exception of Porto Rico. * simultane- 
ously with, or, immediately after their sisters 
of South America, folluwed suit inthe struggle 
for liberty, but for many decades little or no 
suecess crowned their heroic efforts. With 
renewed impetus the two groups of islands 
named pressed their claims -for liberty with 
armed force, in 1896 or thereabout. The strug- 
gle, due to the limited resources of the re- 
volting peoples, was necessarily bound to be 
long and bitter. At this juncture, the United 
States of America, by virtue of a-chain of com-. 
plicating events, stepped in. 

The American- Spanish war of 1898 was 
largely instrumental in bringing about a new 
order in the affairs of the Pacific Ocean, more 
particularly in the Philippine Tslands. 


* Porto Rico never rebelled against ‘Spain. It is 


a curious fact. 





ORIME IN INDIA 


Soctan Orrences 


REE has been described as misdirected 
; energy. In primitive times people held to 
the law of might; murder and robbery 
ouiside one’s clan or family were considered 
honourable. Punishment was meted out by the 
totem ‘group, clan or family, and there were 
invoked also supernatural penalties which affected 
not merely the offenders but the whole society 
which was regarded as participating in 


the , 


particular crime. Later on, with the develep- 
ment of the State, crimes became public offences 
which were dealt with by the State. Thus 
the judgment on crime not only shows differ- 
ent standards in different stages and types of 


civilisation, but the distinetion between 
legal and social crime also varies. Tn 
India sexual erimes have been particularly 
condemned. Tn the case of petty sex offences, 
which ‘are often ignored in the West, 
punishment i. awarded by the social 


group 
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to which the offender belongs. Such cases are 
dealt with by the punchayats and not referred 
to the courts, which do not récognise them. 
The matters of which the punchayats specially 
take cognizance are the following :——~ 


(1) All breaches of caste rules relating 
to matrimony and death, e. g. breach of 
contract of betrothal, dishonourable conduct 
in respect of marriage,.improper behaviour 
of husband or wife towards each other, failure 
to perform after-death rites of. a deceased 
person, etc. (2) Cases of immorality, elope- 
ment and enticing away of women. (3) Inter- 
ference with marriage and death ceremonies 
of another member of the caste. (4) Carry- 
ing of a carecase of an animal against custom. 
(5) Failure to discharge a valid debt; (6) 
Breach of social laws to which a caste is 


subject. (7) Breach.of trust and fraud. (8) 
Failure to attend when summoned by the 
punchayat. The punishment awarded for 


offences varies with the locality, the status of 
the caste, the seriousness of the offence, and 
the position of the offender, All these deter- 
mining features are considered by the 
panchayat in passing the sentence. The high- 
er castes are seldom subject to governing 
bodies and when they are, the control is not 
so effective.. The punishment generally award- 
ed by them is the performance of a prayaschit 
(expiatory rite) according to the shastras and 
ex-communication from the brotherhood until 
the needful has been done. 


Crome as 4 Resutt or Mat-apapration. | 


In India we are now in the midst of the 
transition from ethnic grouping to civic or- 
~ ganisation dnd the notions of crime and offence 
are being radically altered. From an agricultural 
communal civilization with its static conditions 
we are passing to a keenly competitive urban 
industrial regime whose criterion is contract. 
Status and custom cease ‘to be social binders, 
With regard to the employment of labour, 
the sale of goods, contract, monopoly, cut- 
throat competition, ete, new offences have 
emerged whiclr were unknown to the ancient 
social code meantfor-a rural civilisation. Thus 
persons can commit these offences and yet 
retain their social respectability, because public 
opinion in regard to these matters is as yet 
too vagte. Unexpected economic changes which 
are working havoc with ancient institutions 
increase the number of law-breakers. - 

Not until we revise our ethical teachings 
and standards of social morality can we 
expect that crime will cease and men will 


‘show the marks 
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expend their energies in safer and socially 
wise directions. The adjustment has not been 
accomplished in India, and it is the stress of 
the transition which has upset those most who 
lack the psychophysical organisation that is 
required by the orderly civilised life of to-day. 
Some individuals are born mentally defective. 
Some are moral imbeciles by birth. It is well 
known that there is no class so abandoned to 
criminal life as some of the nomad tribes of 
India . It is these that are least adapted to 
settled civilised life and conditions and at the 
‘same time given-the least opportunities for 
social developments. Many of these are not 
furnished by society with remunerative labour. 
They live m agricultural districts which are 
well known for their infertility. The ecrimi- 
nal tribe population in India is estimated at 
four millions: Most of these belong to a very 
low scale of civilisation—hunters, pastoralists, 
wanderers, given to habitual pilfering and 
sometimes indulging in violent erime--and they 
of the criminal type as 
Lombroso discerned it. They are brought 
under the provisions of the Criminal 
Tribes Act. They are subject to periodical 
registration and inspection, and wandering be- 
yond the boundaries of the settlement is for- 
bidden without a pass. If they pass the limits 
of forbearance the more stringent provisions 
of the Jaw are applied against them, They are 
interned in jails‘where they ave not allowed 
to practise any of their petty handicrafts for 
their own advantage. When they ara found to 
be more loafers than criminals they are brought 
under discipline and educated n_ settlements. 
Some are ‘apprenticed in the factories ; others 
are assistéd to emigrate to one of the colonies. 
In the Punjab, which is the favourite hunting 
ground of criminal tribes, there have been regi-. 
stered 33,000 male adults of the wandering tri- 
bes for whom 28 settlements, including the Re- 
formatory Settlement, 14 industrial and 14. agri- 
cultural, have been established. The worst charac- 
ters are removed to the Reformatory Settlement, 
the less criminal to the industrial and the well- 
behaved to the agricultural settlements. In tho 
agricultural settlement, the most promising of 
the reformed members’ of the criminal tribes 
are settled on land, both by way of reward 
for their own reformation and as «én encour- 
agement to others. The reclamatioa of nearly 
4 millions of the criminal population of India 
presents a vast and intricate problem. Most of 
these are born criminals too ‘strong of impulse 
or too weak in self-control or foresight, too 
insensible to suffering and lacking sensibility 
to public to opinion be. deterred from crime 
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by even the smart of punishment, let alone 
example. To set aside such offenders for 
reclamation and cure requires a good deal 
cf careful treatment and technical skill. 
It is evident that the trend of change in the 
treatment of criminals throughout Europe and 
America is in the general direction of making 
yunishment a system of industrial labour and 
education, with disciplinary colonies for, and 
rermanent. segregation of the most vicious, so 
as to secure the elimination of their. stock. 
Thus much may be expected from the gradual 
weaning of the relatively roving, restless tribes 
and castes of India. from old habits by 
disciplining them in agricultural colonies and 
industrial settlements. 

Nor is the problem without its bearings on 
gacial reform. The social segregation of the 
depressed castes and untouchables in India 
discourages honest endeavour and repression of 
vice and crime. Thus, until society establishes 
a balance between unwarranted claims, on one 
sxde, and blind prejudice on the other, the: 
process of reclamation is retarded. Much of 
the drunkenness and addiction to filthy habits 
oa-the part’ of these people is due to their 
social disesteem and nothing short of the so- 
cal uplift of these classes and recognition of 
the equality of their race will diminish crime, 
which is practised because they fail to get 
what they arejustly entitled to under the new 
conditions of life, the satisfaction of the element- 
ary wants of life. ‘ 


“  Crine rx Crs, 


Nowhere is social mal-adjustment more 
manizest in India than in cities where there is 
not much homelife for the labourers and even 
for the middle class, and consequently the 
suppressed instinets stand out rebellious against 
scelety in diverse forms of crime, especially 
because the temptations in a cosmopolitan city 
are so many and, the restraints of the family 
acd the communal code nil. Closely packed 
pcpulations in our urban districts with a strik- 
ing disparity of the proportions between the 
sexes. indeed, furnish breeding places for sexual 
immorality. The absence of social cohesiveness 
in which the villager’s life was formerly so close- 
ly knit lessens the man’s powers of resisting 
temptation, while the irrepressible display of 
ostentatious riches in our new towns which are 
htb-bubs of fashion and luxury is a challenge to 
hcnesty and diligence when these are no longer 
proofs against unemployment and starvation. 
Another kind of mal-adjustment arises because 
of the dominance of the male code of othics 
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in India, according to which the woman’s fall 
is often man’s glory, and the woman camot 
get back to respectable social life both on ac- 
count of the prevailing social code and the limit- 
ed opportunities of her earning an independent 
income. Both poverty and the lure of clothes 
and finery, which her wages cannot buy, lead 
many a girl to a downfall, when the traditional 
religious discipline in the family is lax. 

Like social conditions, the economic situa- 
tion influences criminality. German statisticians 
have emphasised the close relation between the 
fluctuations in the cost of grain and the number 
of thefts and robberies. In India crime against 
property is more connected with the character 
of the season than elsewhere—a bad season 
raises the average jail population, while a year 
of good rainfall and harvests decreases crime. 
Drunkenness is a crime hardly known in India; 
in Europe 6 in every 1,000 are tried for this 
offence. But it is fast becoming a factor of 
criminality in the industrial centres. There 
the mill-hands obtain their weekly wages on 


Saturday, spend a Jarge portion of these on 


drink on Sunday and often stay at home the 
next day to recover from the effects of exces- 
sive indulgence. We accordingly see that the 
cases of assault and rowdyism coincide with 
pay-days and holidays. The cause is excessive 
indulgence in grog-shops and brothels crowded 
with large numbers of idle people, who would 
be kept busy in factories on week-days. In 
the slums of the big cities of India, we are 
also getting a class of criminals, habituated to 
morphine or cocaine. These are difficult to 
proctire and so the victims resort to fraud and 
theft, “and if it be women, to prostitution. 
Such are the new factors in criminality which 
we are coming across in the degrédation and 
filth of the tenements and bustis of our mill- 
towns. These have, indeed, become notorious 
for brawls, assaults and batteries, frequently 
taking place in or in front of their wine- 
shops and public houses. As contrasted with 
our cities, the villages, indeed, show far less 
crime. In the agricultural districts there is 
less, far less. disparity of economic conditions 
and opportunities and hence fewer reasons for 
either pauperism- or crime. In the villages 
there is greater personal knowledge of in- 
dividuals, while the village and caste panchyats, 
which ave irrepressible and ubiquitous institu- 
tions, act as censors and guardians of the 
villager’s character and his habits. The village 
guest-house or the temple also relieves 
destitution, which may be due to accidents or 
inclemencies of fortune, and the | genial 
humanitarianism of the people, to whom 
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poverty is not a-crime,-and who maintain a 
class of mendicant ascetics, has destroyed 
much of the rigours of misfortune. 


Tay Tecuxtcatiry or Law 


But the failure of adaptation to the new 
social standards gradually asserts itself in 
greater criminality even in the rural tracts. 
Dealey says : a 

“Society has developed so vast and intricate a 

system of criminal law and procedure in respect 
to the detection, trial and punishment of criminals, 
that with all the reforms of the last hundred years 
it is still the despair of the philosophic jurist and 
the admiration of every believer in circumlocution 
and chicancry. The delays and evasions of the law, 
its failure. to conform to newer social standards 
and conditions, its practical, though unintentional 
favoritism, the expense of litigation. mostly unneces- 
sary, all combine to sap one of society’s most 
valued achievements, reverence for and obedience 
to law.” ; : 
In India the law was formerly comprehensible 
to rural folks and the proceduye in village 
courts simple. A revision and simplification 
of the present codes will contribute a great 
deal to the lessening of crime. Jt is estimated 
that in the Punjab there are in an average 
year, 520,000 civil, criminal and revenue 
cases instituted ; appeals, civil executions and 
miscellaneous applications total 250,000. The 
number of persons involved must be about 
1,200,000 in original cages and about 800,000 
more must appear in other proceedings. The 
number of witnesses is over one million. Thus 
about 2,500,000 persons attend the courts 
every year either as parties or witnesses. Mr. 
Darling estimates that the capitalised value of 
the annual expenditure on litigation amount- 
ing to more than 4 crores would suffice to 
redeem the whole agricultural mortgage debt 
of the province. It is wellknown that much 
of the litigation in the Punjab is due to the 
fact that the interpretation of customary law 
-by the courts has’ not always been certain and 
definite and so the illiterate people gamble with 
the law. 


Tae Treatwent of Crore 


Similar to the evil arising from the techni- 
cality of law is the hindrance due to old- 
time ideas about offence and its punishment. 


As long as an offence is regarded 1s the 1estlt 
of innate depravity, harsh puiishment is mc: 
ed out as a sort of revenge by sccicty. Ths 
leads the individual to just-fy his act fron 
the sense of having been wronged by socie’y 
which does not give him the samc opportunitics 
as it gives to the more favoured. This is tle 
parent of many crimes. Now it is realizcl 
that a great mass of crimes would not hav> 
been committed if society had given ‘equil 
opportunities to all. Vindictiveness changes t» 
social sympathy, criminals ar3 discriminate 1 
and there is a sense of duty to the offende:. 
Thus the nature of the punishment is nov 
varied according as the offender is young cr 
hardened, simple or cunning, well-intentionc 1 
or wicked. 

There is also discrimination as regards th» 
treatment of different classes of criminals. M ~ 
nors are not sent to jails but te juvenile courts 
where they are given advice and ‘lisciplinu~ . 
training. Mild offenders are placel in indus 
trial schools and farm colonies where they gct 
a preparatory training for the mdepende:t 
life of the individual. Those who are act 
hardened criminals are sent om patrol and :f 
they show good behaviour thei sentences a> 
reduced. Within the gates of the prison inmuat- 
es are carefully grouped so tlat evil associ 
tion is avoided, and academic and moral in+- 
truction is given to all regularly. In all re-- 
pects the culprit is regarded as a sick man ; 
as the patient is let oué when he r2covers, th? 
criminal is let out when he effects his owa 
improvment and can help to nake good th 
wrong he has done. 

But prevention is the only cure of crime. 
Thus the programme of reforn. should begin 
with the removal one by one of the vicious 
conditions that drive so many persons to ot- 
fences against the law. Social reform, popular 
education, housing reform, abol tion of porert 
and unemployment, all these eliminate the 
causes of crime. Some of thesa are inherent 
in society, which therefore must accept the re-- 
ponsibility of tracing them out and eradicatin - 
them where that is possible. 


RADHAKAMAL J_UKERJEE 
University Professor, Lachnow University 
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A RATIONAL CREED. 
(From a Christian Standpoint) . 


By FREDERICK GRUBB. ‘ 


N oan age of doubt and intellectual 
unsetflement it is well for a man to 
examine his own heart and mind with a 


view to arriving at some definite conclusions 
as to his position on fundamental questions. 
The following theses are put forward not in 
any dogmatic spirit, but in the hope that they 


may be of service to others whose attachment. 


to the orthodox faith has disappeared or been 
weakened by experience and criticism. 

What I shall endeavour to say below 
gives expression, I believe, to the convictions 
of an increasing number of reverent laymen 
in the West, who, discarding conventions, 
want to get at the heart of things. These few 
thoughts “of a humble searcher after truth may, 
perhaps, assist Indian readers to a_ better 
understanding of what (for want of a better 
phrase) I will call Liberal Christianity, and 
one of the objects of putting them on paper 
is to sugzest points of agreement rather than 
of controversy as between thoughtful men of 
differmg creeds. There will be no attempt to 
argue specific questions, for that would 
exceed both the purpose and the limits of 
my present essay. All that is offered is the 
simple statement, confessedly. TCP Ie of a 
plain man’s faith. 


The Dawn of Life. 


1. With the‘dawn of consciousness the 
individual becomes aware of his own exist- 
ence. Tirough the medium of the senses 
he is made susceptible to physical pain and 
pleasure. He is soon differentiated from the 
lower creation. Gradually he begins to realise 
some small part of the universe in which his 
own Life is but an infinitesimal atom. ; 

2. Ry intuition, natural growth, and 
training he advances through childhood and 
youth to maturity, acquiring knowledge by 
experience, observation and investigation, 
judging af cause and effect, and discovering a 
capacity for estimating varied phenomena, 
forms, qualities and characteristics. 


Religious Origins. 
. 8. Tue first conclusion of a rational man 
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must be that his knowledge and capacity are 
limited. He knows he isin the presence of 
facts and forces which he can but dimly 
visualise and imperfectly understand. These 
limitations impress the generality of men with 
a sense of their dependence upon a_ power, or 
powers, outside and superior to themselves, 
yet mysteriously related to the self within. 
This accounts for man’s yearning towards the 


supernatural, the attempt of the finite to 
diseover and explain the “Infinite. These 
aspirations, dn course of time, have been 


elaborated and systematised in dogmatic forms, 
from whence have arisen tribal, national and 
world religions. 

4. Most of the religions now extant 
derive their authority, according to their 
recognised exponents, from supernatural reve- 
lations, usually enshrined in written scriptures, 
the text of which has passed through many 
changes and translations in bygone centuries. 
Christianity, as commonly understood, is in 
part a development of Judaism, expanded, 
revolutionised and inspired by the personality 
and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, and having 
subsequently superimposed upon it the 
peculiar theological concepts of St. Paul. The 
resulting body of doctrine has been variously 
interpreted and formulated during successive 
stages in the history of Christendom. 

“5. The claim of a person, a state or a 
church to dictate or enforce a system of 
religious belief upon rational beings as divine 
and undeniable cannot be admitted. The 
sources from which these systems are 
derived (and this applies to other faiths as 
well as to Christianity) ave often of disput- 
able authenticity, and the “records are not 
always in harmony with the highest ethical 
sense of humanity. 


The Seat of Authority. 


6. The supreme authority for the moral 
life is to be found in the enlightened 
conscience of mankind as expressed by the 
great masters and teachers of every age ; and 
although .we must always recognise the 
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Hability of even the best and greatest to err, 
the ultimate sanction for a man’s religious 


belief will depend upon his own spiritual 
conception of the highest things as ganged 
by the standards thus established. These 
standards, however, are not immutable but 
progressive. ‘ 

7. This veasoned view of ultimate 


authority does not exclude the supernatural 
Arom man’s experience of the universe— 
meaning by “supernatural” that which cannot 
at present be comprehended or explained 
according to known natural processes. <A 
reverent quest for more knowledge is better 
than an irrational acceptance of dogmas claimed 
to be infallible. 


God. 


8. I believe in God, the One in All, the 
Allin One; Transcendent yet Immament ; 
the Creator and Sustainer of the Universe; 
the Absolute, the Undefinable. 

God is Eternal Spirit; without beginning 
or end ; infinite in love, wisdom and holiness ; 


omnipotent, omnipresent, but self-limited 
within the order of His inscrutable pur- 
poses. 


God is the Author, the Father, the Mcther 


of all souls; to Whom alone is due 
their whole-hearted worship and _ loving 
obedience. 


The Soul of Man. 


9. The human.soul, being divine in origin, 
is likewise immortal and capable of unending 
progress. Every rational being is responsible 
to God for the deeds done in the body. 

10. The immortality of the soul is of the 
past as well as of the future, but we have 
no sure knowledge.as to its separate indivi- 
duality in either state. The survival of personal- 
ity is a reasonable hope, but of its form and 
nature beyond this life we have no certain 
evidence. The resurrection of the material 
body is not necessary to the continuance of 
the essential self. Personality consists not in 
the outward form but in the inward spirit. 
The dissolution of the physical elements will 
release the soul to life more abundant. Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of the 
spirit. 

Jesus Christ. 

li. God has never been exclusively in- 

carnate in any being less than Himself; but 


the whole of humanity is in part an incarnation 
of the Divine. Jesus Christ (though not singular 


Our 
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in this respect) was a pre-emiient son of God, 
and he brought to mankind a unicue. but not 
necessarily infallible, revelatioa of the mind 
and will of the Father. For tnose who would 
call themselves by his name, bis life is a 
pattern, his teaching a guide I am a Chris- 
tian in so far as J follow him. 

I also recognise the inspiretion and lIeader- 
ship of all other Messiahs, Avatars, Prophets 
and Sages, who by example aad precept have 
helped mankind along the upward way. 


Pree-vill and Moral Responsiatlits,. 


12. Man has been born into his present 
life to fulfil-the will and purpose of God on 


_ earth. His whole duty is to bve God with all 


his heart, to give expression to tkat love by 
a life of self-sacrificing servic for the good 
of others, and to subordinate al pe-sonal ends 
to the attainment of the ideal of perfection 
for the entire human family. 

18. Man is capable of al this, but there 
is also that within his nature which often 
leads him in the opposite direction. Man has 
received from God the gift o2 free-will, ob- 
viously and necessarily limited, brt sufficient 
to enable him -to choose between right and 
wrong, and to give effect to» Lis choice. The 
exercise of these functions has developed 
increasingly from the infaney of the race, 
when from a state of unmora innocence man 
emerged into a condition of moral respon- 
sibility. The individual is answertble to God 
according to the degree of moral responsibility 
to which he has attained. Ihe tendency to 
good cr evil conduct is modified xy heredity 
and environment, but is not determined 
thereby. 


Sin and Virtue. 


14. Natural inclinations to wrong-doing 
do not necessarily imply actuel sin, any more 
than vague aspirations towarls gcodness con- 
stitute righteousness. Sin is the wilful dis- 
obedience of that which we know to be the 
higher law. The more often ve ave guilty of 
such disobedience and the lonzer -ve continue * 
therein, the more difficult it becomes to retrace 
steps. But no soul, heowever depraved, 
should be regarded as lost berond hope. Cod 
shall bring all things to p2rfeccion in the 
end; to believe otherwise would be a negation 
of His essential attributes. 

15. God rewards virtue amd punishes sin 
according to His own unerriig jastice. The 
justice of God is merciful, and His punish- 
ments are corrective and remedial, net vindic- 
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tive or eternal. Nevertheless, in accordance 
with a law which is natural and reasonable, 
we reap the consequences of our own acts, 
either in this life or in the life to come. 
Even repentance cannot wipe out the past as 
it it had not been; but it is the first step on 
the road to ultimate salvation. 


Spiritual Awakening. 


J6. Some people are temperamentally more 
susceptible than others to religious influences. 
There are those who seem only to sense 
material things. To these there may come, 
however, as well as to others, an awakening, 
sudden or .gradual, to the realities of the 
spiritnal life, issuing in a resolute concen- 
tretion of the whole being upon spiritual 
ideals. This is what I understand by the 
evangelical term “conversion,” which may take 
different forms and- be variously described. 
(There is no ‘reference here, of course, to 
prosclytism, individual or in the mass). The 
awakening of the soul may. be helped by 
diverse influences, and in most cases it 
-comes slowly, at times almost imperceptibly. 
The vital element ts there all the time, and 
none is without it; it only needs a favourable 
opportunity to burst into visible life and 
grow to its full fruition. The process should 
be regarded as part of a natural evolution 
rasher than a miraculous change. It may 
take place in any truly religious environment 
and needs no conventional or emotional 
stimulus. The association of this awakening 
or conversion with a particular dogma of 
‘virnarious atonement is artificial and  un- 
meaiming. : 


Communion and Worship. 


17. Man, being the child of God, needs 
ne mediator between himself and the Father. 
Communion with God and the unseen becomes 
pcsstble to him in proportion as he rises above the 
carnal and realises his affinity with the spiri- 
tual. Prayer is intercourse between God and 
tha soul. There may be prayer without spoken 
words, but meditation is frequently assisted by 
elothing our aspirations in definite language. 
God does not interpose a special providence 
om oct behalf, but prayer is answered when 
by its-means the soul is lifted nearer God. 
The greatest prayer ever offered was the 
player of Jesus: “Thy will be done.” 

In common worship, as in common prayer, 
there is real benefit for all who are sincerely, 
and with. mutual sympathy, engaged therein— 


prayer being understood to mean not a mere: 


, 
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string of petitions, but a pouring out of the 
soul to God. This is what I understand by 
the communion of saints.” 

Such worship and communion may be 
assisted by a stately ritual, or it may be ex- 
pressed in terms of utter simplicity. Jt may 
be rendered in a consecrated building or in 
the open temple of nature; and all the arts 
may be its ministers. Its only condition is 
the attitude of the soul. I should deplore the 
discontinuance of public worship, whether in 
church, in temple, or in mosque, as I believe 
that the neglect of all religious observances 
would be a calamity to mankind. The prac- 
tical test in all these matters is in the effect 
they have upon our collective and ‘Individual 
life. 

18. The outward ceremonies of religion, 
the sacraments of a church, or the profession 
of a creed are alike unnecessary to salvation, 
but they may certainly assist the spiritual 
development of those who sincerely believe 
in them. : 


Toleration. 


19. Toleration and mutual reverence are 
essential to the growth of all true religion. 
Whilst holding firmly to our own principles, 
the convictions of others must be equally 
respected. The adherents of particular faiths 
are entitled to recommend their beliefs to those 
who think differently, but it must be done in 
a spirit of sympathy and with an honest desire 
to recognise the truth in évery form. All the 
great religions have some basis in common, 
and each has its contribution to make to the 
world’s enlightenment, The faiths of mankind 
should be judged by their essentials, not by 
their excrescences. The latter will be thrown 
off as the race progresses towards the ideal. No 
one has the right to despise another on 
account of his religious faith or the absence 
of it. Christian missions have, in the main, 
been actuated by motives of altruism, and 
they have rendered ‘valuable service to educa- 
tion and the study of comparative religion ; 
but over-zealous advocates have too often 
belittled, and in some cases maligned, the faith, 
ethics, and aspirations of other peoples. 


The Child in the Midst. 


20. The principles set forth in the above 
theses may be taught in simple language to 
children, according to their age and intelli- 
gence, preferably by their parents or guardians, 
and in any case with their assent. The mys- 
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tical doctrines expressed in the orthodox 
creeds are incomprehensible to the child mind, 
and their moral value under such a condition 
is practically nil. The elementary maxims of 
love and duty, illustrated by the best examples 
in the past and the present, will suffice for 


the instruction of the young until they are 
sufficiently advanced to understand ~he deeper 
realities. 

And children, 
have much 
years. 


after all (as’ Jesus showed), 
to teach those wh) ar2 older in 


———— 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY* 


FTE book belones to the “Library of Philosophy 
and Religion”, edited by W. Tudor Jones. and 
contains ‘the Jowett Lectures which Dr. Car penter 
delivered in 1922. 

It is divided into five chapters under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

G) ‘The world and its meaning. 
ii) The order and the church. 
(ii) ‘The persons. 
Gv) The religious life. 

it has also an_ introduction. epilogue and list of 

works on Buddhism and also an. index. 
vy. Estlin Carpenter isa well-known Biblical and 
Buddhist scholar and his hooks are of sterling merit. 

In the book under review. our author compares 
and contrasts Buddhism with Christianity and the 
results are startling. 

The book, though written for popular reading. is 

scholarly and should be studied carefully. 

Let us take a comparative view of some of the 
doctrines and personal chaiacteristics of Gotama 
and Jesus. We shall not confine ourselves to our 
author’s book only but shall use materials drawn 
from other sources also. 


AND JUDAISM. 


Jesus was a Jew. Now what was his attitude 
towar ds Judaism ? Our author says -— 

“He receives the education of his class. but as 
he begins to observe, to feel. to think for himself. 
he does not reject the faith of the past to strike 
out new paths. he mecitates on the teachings of 
the scriptures. conforms to the worship of his 
people. and is not aos by the ritual slaughter 
of the temple” ( p. 50 


ANIMAL SACRIFICE. 


In another place our author writes :-— 

“The Gospel reader, who pictures Jesus and his 
disceaies around the paschal lamb. docs not realise 
what scenes might have taken place that afternoon. 
The historian Josephus mentions that on one occa- 
sion upwards of a quarter of a million lambs were 
slain at the Passover and even when allowance is 
made for serious exaggeration, the condition of. the 
temple must have been well-nigh intolerable. It is 
noteworthy that beyond the “prediction that the 
temple itself would fall, Jesus is not credited with 
any protest against the sacrificial element of the 
cultus, save indirectly by dhiving out the money 
changers and the disciples were In daily attendance 
in the precincts after his death” (pages 18-19 ). 


JESUS 


The following passages quoted from the Encyclo- 
paecia Biblica confirms the position of ow author: 

“Tt is assumed in the Gospels that Jesus thi ‘ough- 
out his life observed in the matter, of sacrifice, as 
in other respects, the Jewish law as it was commonly 
practised in_his time” ( Column 4226 ). 

The En. Biblica continues -— 

“The injunction to effect the reconcikation of an 

injured fellow-Israelite before offering secrifiec (Vt 
VY. 23 18) supposes the continuance of sacritic ¢ 
oe those who should be his disciples” (Col. 

The Biblical passage referred to abov2 is qnoied 
below :— 

“Tf therefore thou art offering thy egrft at the altar 
and there remember that thy brether hath onght 
against thee, leave there the gift. before the altar and 
go thy way. first be reconciled _ to thy brother and 
then come and offer thy gift” (Mt V. 23—24). 

The En. Bib. makes reference to some other pass- 
ages which also inplies that Jesus was not against 
sacrifice (Column 4227). 

The passage is noted below : 

“Woe unto you, ye blind id Ges whica say. “Who- 
soever shall swear by the temple it is 1othing: but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple. he 
is a debtor’. Ye fools and blind: for w Feien is 
greater, the old or the temple taat he th sanctifed 
the gold ? L¥e say again} “whoseover skall swear hy 
the altar, it is nothing : but whosoever shall swear i 
the gift that i is upon it. he isa debtor ” Ye blind: for 
whether is eveater. the gift or the altar that sancti- 
fieth the gift? He therefore that sweareth by the 
altar sweareth by it, and by all thirgs thereon. And 
he that sweareth by the temple swearcth by it and 
by him that dwelleth therein.” Qt. XXTII. 16-2 22.) 

This passage implies that Jesus did rot reject the 
sacrificial system. 


Dinect Proor. 

These are indirect proofs: but there are direct 
proofs also. 

“He actually cent the Passover with his disciples 
the night before his death? (Mk. 1412ff Mt. 26.17 ff: 
Lk. 22.7f), En. Bib: Columns 4226-4227. 

“Fhe Fourth Gospel tells of several _other_ visits 
to Jerusalem at the annual feasts” (2. 13. ff:5.1. ff: 
7. 2. ff). (Col. 4227 ). 
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Passover 


The full implication of what Jesus did. cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of the Passover. 
So we give below a short description of this sacri- 
ficial feast. 

“The celebration at the time of Jesus was in 


this wise :—The passover could be slain only at 
Jerusalem; this brought an immense concourse to- 


vether. Josephus tells us that on one occasion 
(gome years before the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans) ‘the number of paschal lambs rose to 


256,500; as at least ten men must be reckoned 
to each lamb, this would give us more than two 
millions and a half of men, not counting those 
Who were ceremonially disqualified. Plainly this 
is a great exaggeration. Still it is certain that the 
concourse was so great as to. make it impossible 
for it to find room within the city itself. Till mid- 
day on 14th Nisan the houses were being rid of all 
leaven. In the afternoon the paschal lambs were 
slaughtered in various quarters of the town, their 
hisod poured out by the priests at the altar, and 
the sacrificial portions offered. Then the lambs 
were again taken back by the several families to 
their homes. Not fewer than ten men and not 
more than twenty ate one lamb together. The bitter 
herbs and unleavened cakes were dipped into a kind 
of sweet sauce ealled haroseth. The meal began >with 
a cup of red wine, blessed by the head of the house. 
The eldest son then asked the father what was 
meant by this feast and the lanswer was given by 
tha father or, it might be, by the person who read 
tha narrative of the institution. ‘The Hallel (Ps. 113- 
114) was then sung, the second cup was drunk, 
and thereupon the meal strictly so called was eaten. 
This over, with a prayer of thanksgiving the third 
cup was brought forward and blessed as_ before 
by the head of the house. While Ps. 115-118 were 
being sung a fourth cup was drunk” (Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, Column 3600). 

sSueh was the Passover. which was observed by 
Jesus and his disciples the night before his death 
(Col. 4226-4227). He advocated and himself observed 
the Jewish sacrificial system; and asked the people 
and Iés own disciples to observe everything pres- 
eribed by the Scribes and the Pharisees. Here are 
confirmatory passages :— 


“Then spoke Jesus to the multitudes and to his 
discip:es. saying : The Seribes and the Pharisees 
sit on Moses’ seat; all things therefore whatsoever 
they bid you. these do and observe | but do not ye 
after their works: for they say and do not” (alt. 
XEXTI. 1-3). 


Jesus asked the people and his followers to con- 
form to Judaism and to follow the precepts of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees. 


“Jesus bids the leper whom he has healed offer 
sacrifices append in the law for his purification.” 
Mk. 144: Mt: 84: Lk. 5.14: Lev 1h Ofney. B. 
Column 4227), 

The Gospel passage referred to is quoted below. 

To the leper Jesus said. “Shew thyself to the 
priest_and offer the gift that Moses commanded for 
a He EmOy, unto them. ” (it. S84: Mk. 1.44: Uk. 


The Levitical chapter relating to the purificatory 
sacrifice is too long to be reproduced. In_ this 
chapter we find that birds and animals w ere offered 
in thaz sacrifice, 


-whose _ mental 
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No DentnNciition. 


“There is in the Gospels no such denunciation 
of the sacrificial worship of Jesus’ contemporaries as 
we find in the prophets; the forms of Pharisaic 
piety which Jesus assails are of a different kind— 
the ostentatious fasts, almsgiving and prayers. 
He ce Hos. 6.6. “I desire merey and not sacrifice 
(It. 9 12.7) as proof that goodness to our fellow- 
men - ‘of much higher value in the sight of 
God, than offerings to himself; the Scribe who 
recognises that love to God and man is worth 
more than all burnt offerings and sacrifices is not 
far from the Kingdom of God (Mk. 12.32-34). Such 
be soci ee are however not infrequent in the words 
of the Scribes themselves. It cannot be said that 
the teaching of Jesus in this respect differs from 
that of the Jewish masters of his time, though it 
may be inferred from his whole attitude_ that he set 
far less value on observances of any land than_ they 
did. Matthew indeed represents him as declaring 
emphatically that not the minutest particle of the 
law should cease to be observed ‘till all things be 
accomplished’, 7.e. so long as the present order of 
things lasts (6.17).”| Column 4227. 

Dr. Carpenter also says: “He made no breach 
a the religion of the people. He had not come, 
he said. to destroy but to fulfil the Law. and the 
Prophets. What was needed was not a new organi- 
sation but a new spirit.” (Pp. 65-66.) 


Gorama’s ArTiTUDE, 


Our author says:—Gotama “stood out de the 
accepted religious order of his day. xe cal 
ignored the great tradition of the Vedas and the 
pile of technical studies reared upon them for. the 
maintenance of the revelation unimpaired. He rojeci- 
ed in like manner the whole gen icial system and 
the Brahman’s claims.” 

But the attitude of Jesus see altogether different. 
He was born a Jew, he was brought up a Jew, he 
lived a Jew. and he died a Jew. Thi ‘oughout his 
life he participated in bloody sacrifices and advised 
the people and his followers to do the same, 


Messace to Missionaries. 


When Gotama sent the Bhikkhu on a missionary 
tour, he said to them :—~ 

“Go ye now, O Bhikkhus. and wander. for the 
gain of the many, forthe welfare of the many, out 
of compassion for the world, for the. good, for the 
gain and for the welfare of gods and men. Let not 
two of you go the same way. Preach, O Bhikkhus, 
the doctrine which is glorious in the beginning, 
glorious in, tlie middle, glorious at the end, in the 
spirit and in the letter: proclaim a consummate. 
perfect and pure life of holiness. There are beings 
eyes are covered by scarcely any 
dust, Int if the doctrine is not preached to them. they 


cannot attain salvation. They will understand the 
doctrine. And I will go also, O Bhikkhus, to 
Uruvela. to Senanigama in or der tu preach = the 


doctrine” (Vinaya P. Mahavagga. I. 11. 1; Samyutta 
Nikaya TV. 1. 5) 

Jesus also sent his twelve apostles on a mission- 
ary, tour and he said to them :— 

Go not into any way of the Gentiles and enter 
not into any city of the Samaritans; but go ye 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
And ye go. preach saying, the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick. raise the dead. cleanse 
the lepers, cast out the devils. ............ Inty 
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whatever city or_ village ye shall enter, search cut 
who in it is worthy ; and there abide ‘till ye 20 
forth, And as ye enter into the house. saluce it. 
And if the house be worthy, let your peace come 
upon it; but if it be not ‘worthy, let your peace 
retum to you. And whosoever shall not recerve 
you, nor hear your words. as ve go forth out of 
that house, or that city. shake off “the dust of your 
feet. Verily I say unto you, it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in 
Lae day vu! Judgment, than for that city” (latt. X. 
o~. 

How glorious was the message of Gotama. But 
6f the message of Jesus, what shall we say ? 


Exorenic anv Esoteric. 


Gotama preached to all without making any 
distinction and tried. to make his doctrine intelli- 
gible to all. In one place he says :— 

“I have preached the truth w ithout making any 
distinction between exoteric and esoteric doctrine: 
for in respect of the truths, Ananda, the Tathagata 
has no such thing as the closed fist of a teacher 
who keeps some things back.” (Mahapari. N. TI. 25.) 

But Jesus made a distinction between an esoteric 
and an exoteric doctrine. He wrapped his doctvines 
in parables which he did not explain — the non- 
believers. Once his disciples asked him why he 
never spoke to the multitude except in parables, 
Jesus said :— 

“Unto you is given the mystery of the kingdom 
of God : but umto them that are without, all things 
are done in parables, that seeing they may sec but 
not perceive, and hearing they may hear but notwidear- 
stand, lest at any time they should_be converted and 
their sins should be forgiven ( Mk. 11, 12 

This passage occurs also in Mt. XIII. 10- 15 and 
Lk. VI. 9- 10 with some modifications. The portion 
im fer isa quotation from Isaiah. But the quotation 
in Mt. is longer. Mk. 1i Mt. XU il. Mt Iv. 
12 Mt, XT 13. Mt. are a verse ( XII. 12 
Mk. IV 25) between the verses corresponding to 
Mk. IV. 11 and IV. 12 ( vide infra ). 

These verses are very important and we shall 
therefore discuss the remarks of Biblical authorities. 

Pluminer says 

“It is rash to ‘gay that Christ neither did nor 
could adopt a policy of cone-alment and, that the 
Evangelists have confounded intention with result 
and thus imputed an ee purpose’ to Christ, 
the quotation in verse 13 (Mt) is in all four Gospels 
(Mk. IV. 12; Uk. VIL 10: John. XI. 40. )? ( Comm. 
Att. p. 187. note ). 

{n commenting on Mk, TV. 11, 12, Meyer says :— 

“The, unbelieving people are intended not to 
attain to insight into this mystery and therely to 
conversion’ and forgiveness. The idea of deime 
Nemesis is expressed under a remembrance of Is. 
VIL 9, 10 (Handbook. Mark and Luke. Vol. 
page 66 ).” Ttalics author's. 

Pfleiderer says that the failure to understand 
the parabolic teaching was a_ “Divine Judym ene”; 
and. that Mark, the “earliest Evangelist, held ** ‘the 
predestinarian view that the parables served the 
divine purpose of hardening the heart of those who 
heard them ”. He further says :-— 

“We cannot therefore say that Matthew did not 
re the predestinarian view of the earliest [van- 

list”, (Primitive Christianity, Vol. I, pp. 343-344 ). 

Got says i— 

“It is to be noticed, first, that the difference 
between the form of the’ quotation in Mk, anc Lk, 


. Mark, IV. 25 ; 


Git 


nm the one hand, and Matt. on the other -oriesponds 
ie a like difference between the original Hebrew 
and the LXX. In the Hebrew. Cod says to lis 
prophet. “Go ...... make the hear of the people 
fat and make their ears heavy and shut their eyes, 
lest they see with their eyes, hear with their cars 
and understand with their heart anc tun again and 
be healed”. 

“That is”, continues Gould, “Goc is epreseuted 
as sending his prophet to harden tie hoart. of the 
people by his prophetic message. In the LAX, on 
the contrary, the hardening 1s the cause, not the 
purpose. The people will not hear th "prophet's 
message because their heart is harcened and = they 
have shut their eyes”, 

Gould concludes by saying :— 

“Mark rather than Matt. preserves “he original 
form of Jesus’ saying” (Mark, pp. 72-73). 

But if we consider the Matt. text to be che original 
form, even then we must say that Matz. was influenced 


hy the original Hebrew Text. He  writes— 
“who-so-ever hath not. from him shall he taken 
away even that which he hath? (Mat~, XII. 12. 


; vide supra). 

What else can it mean, if it does not mean _that 
the hears of the non-believers shall be hardened and 
whatever virtue they might . still possess “shall be 
taken away. thus making their degradation complete 
and damnation inevitable? 

Hence we sec that the purpose of Jesus’ para- 
bolic teachings was to delude and degrade and 
damn the unbelicveres. Can a man imagzne a more 
vindictive and monstrous principle end rractice ? 

Gotama_leoked upon the univeise wth the eve 
of a Buddha. permeated it with Marri, Karuna 
and Jfwdita, and preached the Chama without 
making any distinction. between ithe exoteric and 
esoteric. But what did Jesus do? He nerrowed the 
circumference of his love toa circle o7 a small number 
of disciples and explained to them and them only 
the ‘secrets’ of the Kingdom of Heavin. To the 
non-believers he spoke in parables so that they 
might be deluded and damned. 


PRoOSELYTISING. 


Buddha’s and Chiist’s ways 0: 
converts were different. 

Siha, the Commander-in-chief cf the Licchavis 
and a disciple of the Nigantha sect, on-e ‘went to 
Gotama with a view to knowing ins doctrine. He 
had along talk with the Blessed Onc. He was 
perfectly satisfied and said to him: 

“Glorious, Lord! glorious oan Just as if one 
should set up, Lord, what had bean upturned or 
should reveal what had been  hidien, or should 
point out the way to one who had vost lis way, or 
should bring a lamp into the darkness, in or ‘der 
that those who had eyes might see vis:ble things. 
thus has the Blessed one preachea the doctrine in 
many ways. I take my refuge, Lerd, in the 
Blessed one, and in the Dhamma, ‘and in the Frater- 
nity; may the Blessed One receive me from tls 
day forth while my. life Jasts as a disciple who 
has taken refuge in him.” 

But the Buddha said :— ; 

“Consider first, Siha, what you are Coing. It is 
becoming that well-known persons like you should 
do nothing without due consideraticn.” 

oun 


recruiting new 


Again they had a lone talk and, fnally 
arias as a disciple. (Vinaya Pitaxa. ML. 
3 


“Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilac, saw two 


’ 
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brethren. Simon called Peter and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea, for they were 
fishers. And he saith unto them, ‘Follow me and 
I will make you fishers of men. And they straight- 
way left oy nets and en him” (Matt. IV. 
1(—20; Mk. I. 16—18°Lk. VY. 1, 

Then he asked James ee cae to follow him 
ard they too followed him (Matt. IV, 21-22; Mk. 1. 
1{-—20.) That is, they became his disciples. 

A comparative study of the proselytising methods 
of Gotama and Jesus is very jnteresting. 


Messran and Buppua. 


Did Jesus claim to be the Messiah? Opinions 
difer. Some scholars (Wellhausen, Martineau and 
others) are of opinion that_he did not claim to 
the Messiah. But according to the majority of the 
scholars (Harnack and others) he declared 
himself to be the Messiah. Whatever the fact may 
be, the jollowing passage occurs Jin the synoptic 
Gospel s. 

“When Jesus came to the. Coasts of Cesarea 
Philippi he asked his disciples, saying, “whom do 
men say that I the son of man am?” And they 
said—some say that thou_art John the Baptist; 
same Blas ; and_ others, Jeremias : or one of the 
prophets.” He saith unto_them; “But whom say ye 
that. I am? a And Simon Peter ‘answered and said : 

‘Thon art the Christ, the son of the living God * 

(att XVI. 13-16: Mk. VIE 27-29; Lk. IX 18-20). 

The following passage occurs only in Matthew,— 

“and i esus answered. and said unto him.—Bless 
ars thou Simon Barjona;:for flesh_and blood hath 
nt revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven » Alt. XVI i ). 

- “Then charged he his disciples that they should 
tel no man that he was Jesus the Christ” (Mt. 
XVI. 20: Mk. VIIT 30; LK. IX. 21), 

Jesus eave his followers to understand that he 

was the ‘Messiah but he charged them to keep it 

Bd svet. Why this concealment? Was it cowardice, 

x policy or something else? But when Gotama 
sewed ‘Buddhahood, he declared it publicly. First 
it was declared, to Upaka. 

The saintship, verily, ave gained, 
T am the Teacher, unsurpassed ; 
T am the Buddha, sole, supreme: 
Lust’s fire is quenched, Nirvana, ‘gained, dd 
(Maj. 26; Vinaya P: M. 1.6.8.) 

Then he went to the five Bhikkhus who had once 
been: his disciples and declared to them that he 
was the’ Tathayaia. and the holy absolute Sam- 
DBnddha (Maj. 26; Vin. P: P: M. 1.6.12—16). 

Jesus concealed his Messiahship but Gotama 
declared it publicly. 


. Heaven anp Het. 


The Religion of Josus was a Religion of rewards 


an punishments ; enjoyiments in Heaven 
and ee in vide M. R., 1923 Aug. 

Oct. 38 32385 ; 1924. January, March). 
Te D8 ha never transcend this lower stratum 


of Rcbeion. But in the Religion of the Buddha. ° 


there are different levels. Dr. Carpenter writes: 

“For those who only practised its common virtues, 
revard and punishment were held out with promises 
anl threats after the fashion of. popular Christianity. 
Heaven and Hell were realities in both creeds, though 
Inlian imagination never conceived the horror of 
everlasting torments. The adranced disciple, howerer, 

as he trod “the Noble Path, ceased to regulate the conduct 


. walk, 
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ene by the hope of one or the fear of the other” 
(p. 135). Utalies ours). 


SALVATION AND Dasenation. 


_, According to Jesus, the terrors and torments of 
Hicll were in many cases eternal. i‘ Christianity 
im its most widespread historic forms sti] condemns 
an uncounted number to needless torment and un- 
ceasing sin” (p. 306). 

But Buddhism “ never deena ou to be ever- 
lasting or attributed to a God of love the purpose ° 
of maintaining multitudes of hee creatures not only 
in perfect suffering but also in eternal sin” (p. 88). 

“For the worst offender, there was at last an end 
of retribution and it might be his. turn to ascend 
above the sky ” (8). Devadatta attempted to take 
the life of Gotama, secure the Jeadership and to 
found a rival order. Even this “wicked Devadatta 
will achieve Buddhahood at last” (p.'215).° “The 
Buddhist scheme proclaims the ultimate salvation 
of all beings” (p. 306). -* The ‘Light, of the. World’. 
will leave none to dwell in darkness” (p. 215). 


Tor AL Depravity. 


The doctrine of “ total depravit, is a -Giiisdan 
doctrine. Our author says—” The hurch of England 
still declares in its 18th Article that ‘works done’ 
before the grace of Christ and the inspiration of 
his spirit are not pleasant to God, and have the 
character of sin: for the nature of every man born 
into this world is corrupt and- aoe deserves 

od’s wrath and damnation” (p. 132).- 

The depravity of human nature ig an inherited 

corruption and 18 due to Adam’ s transer essions. But 
“the disciple of Gotama,” says ow author, “had his 
fate in hisown hand” (p. $5). “No share in another's 
guilt darkened his poisons. no inherited cormup- 
tion rendered him incapable of, rood. He did not 
belong to a ‘mass of perdition’” (p. 87). 


oa 


Tur Puace or Minacues. — 


Miracles are attributed both to Gotamaand Jesus. 
But Gotama, says our author, “made no appeal for 
faith ‘for the works’ sake.’ He frankly admitted the 
danger of practising mystic wonders and declared his 
abhorrence of such calls for belief” (p. 89), 

But in the case of Jesus it was different. His 
power of w orking miracles was cited by him: as a 
proof of his Messiahship. The following passage 
pearing on the poift is taken from Matthew :— 

“Now when John heard in the prison_the works 
of the Christ, he sent by his disciples and said unto 
him. Art thou he that cometh or look we for another ?. 
And Jesus answered and said unto them. ‘Go your 
way and tell John the things which ye do hear and 
see: the blind receive thei sight, and, the Jame 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, and 
the dead are raised and the poor have good tidings 
preached to them” (Matt. XT 2—8). 

The implication is that ne works prove his 
aay. 


SLAVERY. 


Harnack says:—“The New Testament Epistles 
already assume that Christian masters have slaves. 
exes seese eed slaves are earnestly admonished to be 
faithin] and obedient. The Apostle [Paul] 
counsels slaves not to avail themselves of the chance 
of freedom (Afission and Expansion of Christianity, 
pp. _167—168). 

Jesus himself said nothing against slaver v7, 


But Gutama did not approve of it. “Five evil 
_ trades,” says Dr. Carpenter, “were condemned—the 
armourer, the slare-dealer. the butcher, the puldican 
and the poison-seller (p. 100: Zialies ours). 

“The trade of slave-dealer was forbidden to the 
lay hearer” (p, 99). 


SERVICE. 


That Jesus washed the feet of his disciples is a 
well-known Biblical fact. Here is a parailel fact 
described in the Vinaya Pitakam. : 

“One day the Buddha. going round the sleeping 
places with Ananda, found a sick brother lying on 
the ground in his filth unable’ to stir. He Hade 
Ananda to fetch water. himself washed the su‘ferer 
tenderly and with Ananda’s help lifted him into 

-lis bed. From the Indian point of view such aid from 
such a Being was an act of extraordinary conde- 
scension. A meeting of the brethren was calledand 
Gotama enquired why the invalid had been left 
unattended.” Gotama said, “You have no fazhers 
or mothers who might wait upon _ you. | yon do 
not wait upon one another, who will wait upon you? 
Whoever wants to wait upon me should wait upon the 
sick” (Vinaya. Mahavagga. VU. 26. Italics ours.)” 
Page 119. te S 


Drixkixe. 

. Jesus and_ his followers used to drink wine: 
Eating and drinking at his table in his kingdom 
was a special privilege of his aposties. (Lk. ACXII, 
30). “This repast was no mere figure of speach.” 
(Dalman: The Words of Jesus, p. 111) Jesus him- 
self said that he drank wince and that his encmics 
called him a “wine-bibber” (fatt. XL 19; Lk. VIL 
34. This proves that some of his enemies con- 
demned dvinking; but he, the Messiah. hal no 
objection _to drinking. 

- But Gotama said: “Let the householder who 
approves of this Dhamma not give himself to_“in- 
toxicating drinks; \ct him not cause others to drink 
nor approve of those that drink, knowing it to end 
in madness. For through intoxication the stupid 
commit sins and make other, people intoxicated ; 
let him avoid this seat of sin, this madness. this 
folly, delightful to the stupid” (Sutta Nipata; 
Dhammika Sutta, 23—24), 


Then follow Eight Commandments the fourth” 


of which is: “let him not drink intoxicating drinks” 
(p. 25). . ; : 
Josus was a wine-drinker and Gotama a total 


abstainer. 
TOLERATION, 


Gotama was always charitable and sympathetic 
towards a person who could not understanl or 
follow his doctrines. To such a person he would 
say om 
““It isa hard doctrine for you. to learn, who 
belong to another sect, to another faith, to another 
persuasion, to another discipline, and sit at_the fect 
of another teacher.” ( Majjhima N. 72; Digha N. 
1X, 24. ete. ) 

But Jesus could never tolerate the persons who 
did not follow him. He once said :— 

“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
because ye shut the kingdom of heaven against 
men; for ye enter not in yourselves, neither suffer 
ye them that are_entcring in to enter. Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For ye 
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compass sea and land to make one proselyte; aud 
when he is become so, ye make Inm tvofold morc a 
son of hell than yourselves.” (Glatt XX01.13-15.Rv . 

Jesus could not understand why they could rot 
accept him as their saviour and henee 1c denounce -d 
them. They would go to distant countries -o 
make even- one proselyte, and this also Jesus could not 
appreciate and tolerate. 

Gotama was tolerant and sympathetic. whi.e 
Jesus was very intolerant and abusive. 


Reqrest vor Mirnacnr, 


_Kevaddha. a young houscholder of Malanda, on e 
said to, the Buddha :-—- tte ach ne ; 
Sin ix influential ard 


“This Nalanda “of ours. 
prosperous, full of folk, crowded wth, poeple devoted 
to the Exalted One. It were well if the Exalted 
One were to give command to some brother o 
perform by power surpassing that. of ordinary meq, 
a mystic wonder. Thus would this Nalanda of ou.s 
become even so_much the more devoted to tle 
Exalted One” ( Kevaddha Sutta. 11. 

Gotama did not comply with the request. be 
said that miracles could not convince tie unbeliey r 
and that there was spiritual danger in the practi-e 
of the iniracle. He then said “I loaths and abhor 
the practice. and am_ashamed therecf.” (Ibid. ¢ ) 
He then explained to Kevaddha wnat true spiritnal 
discipline was. “The young housenoldar, pleased 4 
heart. rejoiced at the spoken word.” (Toid 85 ) 

But the conduct of Jesus was. different. 

“Certain of the Seribes and Pharisees said +o 
Jesus t— . 

“Master, we would sec a sign from thee.” 

But he answered and said unto then: : 

“An evil and adulterous nation secketh after 
a sign: there shall no sign be given te it but tle 
sign of Jonal the Prophet.” ( Matt. X1L 38, 3¢ ; 
Luke XI. 29) ; : 

Messiahship was claimed for him anJt they we a 
perfectly justified m demanding a sign. But the 
language used by Jesus was highly offcnsive. 

Jesus became furious but Gotumna showed loc 
and sympathy. 


Apverse Criticisy. 


One day Suppiya, the mendicant, vas speakirg 

in dispraise of the Buddha,-of the Doctrine and of 
the Order. But Brahmadatta, his pupil, contradicted 
him and spoke in praise of the Buddha, of tle 
Doctrine and of the Order. This dissussion they 
carried on even at night and in the ‘presence of a 
number of disciples of the Buddha. On the morrov 
the latter were talking on the subject, when the 
Buddha entered the place. He asked them whut 
the subject. of their conversation was. They tod 
him all. He then said :— . 
* “Brethren, if outsiders should speak against n>, 
or against the Doctrine. or against the Order, you 
should not on that account, cither bear malice. or 
suffer heart-burning or feel ill-will If you. on thot 
account. should be anery and hurt, that, wou 
stand in the way of your self-conquest. LH, whea 
others speak against us, you feel angry at that. art 
displeased, would you then be able te judge how 
far that speech.of theirs is well said o1 ill ?” 

“That would not be so, Sir”, 

“But_when outsiders speak in dispracse of me, w 
of.the Doctrine, or of the, Order. you should w- 
ravel what_is false and point out what is wvrors, 
saying: For this or that reason this is not tne 
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fact, that is not 80, such a thing is not found among 
us, is not in us’”, 

“But also, brethren, if outsiders should ‘pee in 
praise of me, or of the Doctrine, or. of t rder, 
you should not, on that account, be sited witli 
pleasure or gladness, or be lifted up in heart. Were 
you td “be so, that’ also would stand in the way of 
your self-conquest” (Brahma-Jala-Suttam. 1-6). 

But Jesus could not bear any adverse criticism. 





“A ee Pharisee asked Jesus to take a meal 
in his house ; so he went in and sat.down at table. 
The Pharisee was astonished to see that he had not 
washed before the meal’. Thereupon the Lord said 
unto him: 
“Now do ye Phaiisees cleanse the outside of the 
cup and the platter; but-vour_ inward part is full 
of extortion and wickedness. Ye foolish ones,...... 
woe unto Pharisees! ...... Ww bes me you Pharisees | 
fies es woe unto you!’ (Lk. XI } 
The Pharisce “was: simply astonished and Jesus 
could not tolerate even_that. 
When Peter declared that Jesus was the Christ, 
“Jesus told his disciples of his resolve to bring his 
cause to a decisive issue in Jerusalem in spite - of all 
the dangers which such a course involved. Peter 
tock him aside and began tu remonstrate with him, 
endeavouring ev idently to dissuade him from this 

yash purpose. But Jesus turned ae _him with 
He Sharp rebuke” ( Pfleiderer }. He said 

“Get thee behind me, Satan: for oa favourest 
not. the things that -be of God ; but the things that 
be of men” UM. 34 ). 

Jesns was impatient even of friendly remons- 
trance. What he lacked was sympathy. 
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Fear. 


One of the Sadhanas ( spiritual 
of Gotama was how to conquer 
Tn the autobiographical sermon called Bhaya- 
Bhiraea Suttam Gotama has deseribed how ‘he 
sreteded 1 in mastering Fear and Terror (Majjhima 


oak 


disciplines } 
“Fear and Terror.” 


Fear and Terror are biolog ical instincts and those 
who have thirs for life and ‘tenaciously cling to life, 
are mastered by these animal instincts. But in 
Gotama’s religion this biological thirst has been 
declared to be one.of the depres avities. and the ideal 
of Buddhism is to conquer this thirst, _ Gotama 
himself hecame a Jia Ks onquerer) and Sabbabhibhu 
Call-conquering ) ( Majjhima N : Ariyap. Snttam ). 

But Jesus could not conquer Fear and Terror. 
Whenever there was apprehension of danger. he lid 
himself or fled from the place. vide M. RR. 1924 
danuary. p. 18,) Such was his thivst for life that at 
Gethsemane, “his sweat was as it were ereat drops 
of blood falling down to the ground” oe Dp 19: 
Luke, XXII. 44). 


ArtituDE ‘Towarps Parenrs. 


Now let us see what their attitude was tov cavds 
their parents and relations. 
here came his mother and his brethren: 
‘standing -without, they sent unto him, ealling him. 
And a multitude was sitting about him: and they 
say unto him. Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for theo, And he answered them, and 


-not nareasonahhy that it was “for 


and, - 
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saith, Who is my mother and my brethren? And 
looking round on them which sat about him, he 


aaa Behold, my mother and my brethren”, ‘Gtk. 
Why did his mother and brother go to him? 


Mark seems to assign a motive. According to Mk. 

21. they went to take charge of him, for the 
people said that he was out of his mind. Matthew 
and Luke say nothing about their motive. -If Mark’s 
version. be accepted as true, still it. remains doubt- 


ful whether Jesus knew anything about. their 
motive. With reference to the narrative of Matt. & 
Uk, Pfleiderer writes :-— 


“The conduct of Jesus appears in their narrative 
to be characterised by a causeless rudeness anid. 
harshness” (Primi. Christian. vol ii, p. 15). Hales . 
ours. 

Causeless or. not. the gone a Jesus was un- 
sympathetic and disrespectful. 1 Jesus lost an 
opportunity of converting his ae 

But the conduct of Gotama was quite the reverse, 
He was once residing at Rajagriha where his father 
Suddhodhana sent messengers to him asking him 
to come to Kapilavastu so that he might sec him 
before he died. Gotama started for Kapilavastu and 
on his arrival there, rested in a grove outside the 
town. A Christian biographer writes—"Very tenderly 
but very firmly he dealt with his old father, who 


‘camplained that this mendicant life was no life for 


the son of an iUlustrious line? (Surender’s Gotama 
Buddha, _p. “Eventually Suddhodhana was 
convineed and became a Jay-adherent. After supper 
the women of the household came and paid him 
homage, except the Princess Yasodhara, who felt 
the wanderer to 
seek her out.” (bid, p. 4). Gautama noticed her 
absence. and attended | by two of his disciples [Sari- 
putta and Moggalana] went to the place where she 
was; first warning Ins followers not to prevent her, 
should she try_to embrace him, although no mem- 
ber oz the Order might touch or be touched by a 
woman. When she saw him enter, a recluse. in 
yellow robes with ehever head and shaven face, 
though she knew it to be so, she could not contain 
herself and falling on the ground she held him by 
the feet and bwrst into tears. Then remembering 


- the impassable gulf between them, she rose and 


stood on one side. The-raja thought it necessary to 
apologize for her, telling Gautama. how entirely she 
continued to love him, refusing comforts which 
he denied himself, taking but one meaka day,. and 
sleeping. g, not ona bed but on a mat spread on the 
ground.” (Rhys Davids: Buddhism, p. 66.) Gotamna 
then incited her by a discourse and ‘she then 
became an carnst hearer of the new doctrine?” What 
a contrast! Jesus was unsympathetic, if not harsh 
and rude; while Gotama was tender and sympathe- 
tic, though calm and firm. 
; ut our space is limited and we must stop 
here, 
There are many points of similarity and more 
pone of difference. Some of these points have 
been diseussed by Dr. Carpenter. Those who are 
interested in the subject, should read this book 
carefully. It will repay perusal. 


MAHESCHANDRA GHOSE, 


‘SHOULD 'THERE BE A SEPARATE RAILWAY BULGE? : 
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By RAI SAHEB CHANDRIKA PRASADA. 


ERY large issues are involved in the question 
of separation of the Railway Budget from 
the general budget of the country. It is 

necessary to consider those issues before 
coming -to a decision on the subject. The 
proposal is financially unsound, and hence it is 
surprising that the Finance Department of the 
Government of India has not opposed it. The 
recommendation of the Acworth Committee was 
based upon superficial consideration without 
going deepinto the higher questions of railway 
finance and the general principles which were 
laid duwn by the financial experts of the British 


Parliament in the seventies of the last century 


for the guidance of the Neeretary of State and 
the Goverament of India. Tt is a pity, those 
safeguards were set aside by the Railway 
Committee of ISS4 and again by the Mackay 
Committee of 1907-8. The results so far have 
been very unsatisfactory. The whole thing is 
in amess and heavy losses have been occasioned 
to the country. As this question has been 
raised, it is highly desirable that it 
should be carefully examined and thoroughly 
gone into, so.that there may be no further 
loss to the country. 

The proposal originated with the Acworth 
Committee, who recommended the separation 
of the Railway Budget chiefly . upon the 
grounds that sufficient funds were not allotted 
for the requirements of the railways, and that 
consequently works in progress were stopped 
owing to sudden stoppage of funds, causing 
serious loss. Certain railways were under cons- 
truction and their work was stopped. Had those 
lines been completed without interruption, they 
would have been earning revenues, while 
owing to the interruption there was loss on 
the capital expended before the interruption. 

No doubt that wax a defect in the old 
financial system of the Government of India, 
but it appears to have been already remedied 
as faras possible by the arrangement under 
which the Assembly has voted a sum of 150 
crores for five years. As that defect bas been 
remedied without separation af the Railway 
budget, there is no need for the separation on 
that ground. Similar arrangements may be 
made for the future as well. 

The stoppage of funds was caused by the 


tightness of the money market under exception- 
al conditions due to war, famins, ete. Tf 
those conditions occur agein, would the 
Railwey Commission be able to zind < continuous 
supply of funds for the railways ? [t-vill be mure 
dificu_t for the Railway Conrmniss.on to raise 
leans where the Governmens is unable to 
raise money. The Railway, lommission is a 
part of the Government of India How can 
a part succeed where the whole fails ? 
The Gevernment of India rais3 their loans on 
the sezurity of the general ‘esources of the 
eountry including railway revenaes ; while 
the Railway Commission might offer the 
security of railway revenues cnly. The eredit 
of the Government is decidedly higher than 
that or the Railway Commission. The Railway 
Commission will not therefore be eble to raise 
loans un more favourable cerm: than the 
Government of India. The separation of the 
Railway Budget would not therefore give any 
advantage in the matter of railway loans. 

A private company undertaking the cun- 
struction of a new railway, raixe- the funds 
by shures. Its work goes on uniuterruptedly 
until the line is completed. The fovernment 


of India also can do the same vy rising Jeans. 


in times of peace. But in war-times, neither 
the Government nor a private company ean 
raise mueh money except on high rates of 
interest. During the late war, the- guaranteed 
companies completely failed tc raise any capi- 
tal. As a matter of fact, the companies raise 
their loans on the guarantee of she Govern- 
ment. : 

There is one way of strengthening the 
positicn of the Government Raiway Con- 
mission, and that is by the  azcumulation 
of large funds earmarked for railwey purposes. 
But prospects of such overtluwing funds dre 
not in sight; not even by eatra taxation or 
increased vates and fares, bot. oF which are 
undesirable. TExtra taxation d>»pen ts upon the 
paying eapacity of the people. Government have 
already given a pledge that catra texation ‘will 
not be resorted to fur railway yurpeses, — Rais- 
ing of Rates and Fares is no doub. a form of 
extra taxation but high charges woulc give diimin- 
ishing returns and the object would eventually 
he defeated. Should it be possible to accumulate 
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a large fund by any other means, it could be 
~ done without the separation of the Railway Bud- 
get. The Finance Department may keep the Rail- 
way Reserve Fund separate like the Gold 
Reserve Fund: Thus, there is no real need for 
the separation of the Railway Budget. However, 
it is very improbable ‘that large sums of 
money would be accumulated out of the sur- 
plus profits of the railways to supply anything 
like 30 crores of rupees annually for capital 
outlay on the State Railways. The accumula- 
tion of large sums in the Reserve Fund will 
depend upon railway profits. Have the rail- 
ways.made such profits in the past 75 years 
as would enable the Railway Commission to 
accumulate large-suns in the Reserve Fund ? 
The accounts show that the railways have not 
even discharged their own liabilities in the past. 

Appendix 8 to my Eeonomie and Finan- 
cial History—“The Indian , Railways”—clearly 
shows a net loss of 300 croves from 1848-49 
to 1919-20. Of this sum 18°75 crores were 
probably chargeable to capital, leaving a net 
loss cf 28125 crores on 31st March 1920. 
Taking the subsequent figures, the net loss 
rose to 322 crores on 31st March 1923. As 
the railways have not been able to clear all 
their liabilities in the past, it would be hardly 
possible to accumulate large surplus profits in 
the future. 

The separation of the Railway Budget, as 
proposed by the Hon'ble the Commerce Mem- 
her, would increase the autocracy of the Rail- 
way Administration. The country will not allow 
such autocracy. The autocratic system of 
government stands condemned to-day more 
than ever before. It is idle to put it before the 
country under the veil of a separate budget. 

The Railway Administrations are well 
known to be autocratic. By their sweet will, 
they allow fabulous salaries, allowances and 
privileges to their favourite officials, addin 
largely to railway expenditure. During recent 
years, they have enhanced the passenger fares 
to a:prohibitive extent, repeating the history of 
the sixties of the last century ; the law of 
diminishing returns has begun to operate, asis 
evident from the statistics published in the recent 
administration report for 1922-23. The service 
vendered to the large masses of Indian travel- 
lers is very unsatisfactory, while the burdens 
are being increased and thrown upon the people 
of India. If further powers, as now proposed, 
be given to the Railway Board, its autrocracy 
would be increased to the detriment of India 
‘amd Indians. The proposal for a separate 
budget should be rejected specially on this 
grourid. 
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The financial unsoundness of the proposal 
is a stillmore important consideration and calls 
for special notice. Neither the Acworth Com- 
mittee nor the Hon’ble the Commerce Member 
has shown that the railway investments of 
the Govern ment of India are profitable. The 
statistics given in paragraph 63 of the Railway 
Committee’s Report of 1921 are not accurate. 
The percentages of profits shown in the accounts 
have been calculated upon incomplete figures 
of State outlay. The capital account of State 
Railways does not include large sums of money 
which have been paid out of the general reve- 
nues of India to meet the deficits of guaranted 
interest or of the working expenses from 
1848-49 to the end of the last century. 

The instance of surcharge on goods traftic 
referred ta by the Hon’ble the Commerce Mem- 
ber as aground for separating the Railway bud- 
get is irrelevant. The surcharge was a wrong - 
measure and should not have been introduced 
by the Government. It was introduced with 
the object of increasing the general revenue. . 
That should not have been done and objec- 
tions were justly raised by the railway admini- 
strations. That mistake has been rectified and 
it furnishes no valid ground for the separation 
of the Railway Budget. 

The Commerce Member is flogging a dead 
horse by citing that instance as a ground for 
the proper regulation of Rates and Fares. 
The Rates and Fares have always been regul- 
ated by the railways according to the require- 
ments of trade and conditions of traffic. They 
can always be adjusted without reference to 
the budget, whether the Budget is a combined. 
one or a separate one, for the railways. The 
budget may be changed yearly, but a general 
revision of Rates and Fares annually is out 
of the question, considering the thousands of 
railway stations and millions of Rates and 
Fares between all those stations. It takes sev- 
eral months and alargenumber of extra clerks 
on each railway to recalculate new Rates and . 
Fares, which must be supplied to each station 
before a change can be brought into 
force. 

Up to the year 1884, it was strictly laid 
down that the amount to be annually expend 
ed upon productive public works should be 
limited to 1/2 millions sterling. That was a 
very sound limit in view of the financial 
condition of India. Had that limit not been 
relaxed by the Railway Committee -of 1884, 
we should not have faced - the difficulties we 
are facing now in regard to shortage of funds 
for capital outlay on the existing State Rail- . 
ways. These lines were constructed with 
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undue haste between 1885 and 1899, with in- 
sufficient eter and ever since their 
wants for works of rehabilitation and improve- 
-ments have been increasing. The past accounts 
of the railways do not show _ profitable 
investment. Are we to go on making 
thirty crores of additional capital outlay 
every year, without taking stock of the real 
position 2 This is a blind “policy and no com- 
mereial house would allow business to go 
on in such darkness. The railway administra- 
tions are spending Indian money without 
regard to the ultimate results. Look at the 
recent proposal of writing off three crores of 
rupees in the value of stores in stock. Why 
these stores were purchased and under what 
circtmstanees, we have not been told. 

We do not know what is the depreciated 
value of the lines, works and stock of the 
State Railways. According to the capital 
account, the capital cost of the State 
Railways amounted to 603 crores on 
31st March 1923. To this should be added 
the 322 crores of railway deficits met from 
the general revenues of India up to the same 
date. Will the Railway Board havea valu- 
ation of the lines, works and stock made at 
the present worth, allowing depreciation due 
to wear and tear >? Such a statement will 
show the commercial value of the concern. 

No case has been made out by the Hon’- 
ble the Commerce Member for the separation 
of the Railway Budget. The difficulties he 
has. set forth in the way of carrying out works 
of rehabilitation and improvement of existing 
lines are more imaginary than real. ‘The diffi- 
culties may be due to obtaining stock from 
foreign countries, but they are not insurmount- 
able. They can be effectually overcome by 
arranging to manufacture the stock in India, 
either in the Railway workshops orin the works 
of private companies. The Hon'ble ALember 
has completely failed to show that the proposed 
separation of the Budget would solvethe diffi- 
culties of ( 1 ) finding a continuous supply of 
funds during exceptional periods: of stringency 
of the money market, and 2) of regulating rail- 
way receipts or adjusting the Rates and “Fan reS, 
beyond what is donc at present under the com- 
bined budget. The railway administrations 
even now change their Rates and Fares as 
they like within the prescribed maxima and 
minima, without obtaining sanction from the 
Legislative Assembly. In what way would 
the separation of the Budget help these opera- 
tions ? : 

According to‘the memorandum published in 
the newspapers, he proposes to withdraw the 


healthy control (see paragraph 53, page 25 of the 
Acworth Committee’s Report) at presant exe’- 
cised by the Finance Department over the rail- 
way finances. This is very undesirable, knowing 
as we do the extravagance anc general 
mismanagement of the railways by tho Railway 
Board. Even with the ‘check exorcised by the 
Finance Department, the Financial results of 
the State Railways in the past have not becn 
satisfactory, and if we are to withdraw the 
only eheek we have at present, w2 do not 
know where the Railway Administration may 
land us. 

From clause (5) of the draft resolution of 
the Commeree Member, it appears that the 
Railway Budget would be presented to the 
Assembly in the same form as at present, i. ¢., 
with much’ /ess information than -vas given 
in 1921-22 and with much the same ceremony 
as has been followed in the past years. The 
changes proposed are :-— 

(1) A separate budget for 
instead of the combined one. 

(2) Instead of the whole surplus profits 
hitherto credited to the general revenues of 
India, a fixed contribution of 5/6ths of 1 per 
eent, on the capital charge of the railways 
(excluding a portion of the capital) plus 1/5th 
of any surplus profits remaining cfter pay- 
ment of this fixed return ; from the contribu- 
tion so fixed, will be deducted ths loss in 
working and the interest on capital expendi- 
ture on strategic railways ; 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after 
payment of these charges shall form 1 Reserve 
to be at the disposal of the Railway Adminis- 
tration for certain specified purpoxes, withont 
any ottside control ; 

(4) The Railway Administration shall he 
entitled to borrow temporarily from Capital or 
from the “Reserve” for expenditure Zor which 
there ix no provision or insufficient provision 
in the Revenue Budget. These proposals in 
the first instance would take out of the 
Assembly's control, a large portion of the 
surplus profits fo be used entirely at tre 
discretion. of the Railway Admiivstration, 
though for specified purposes; and in the 
second place, would ontitle the Railway 
Administration to use Capital and Revenue 
Funds for current expenses; it may amount 
tolarge sums and its refund may take years. 
JT do not think the Assembly should give such 
powers to the autocratic body of Railway 
Administration. 

The Railway Committee Inid great stress 
on the Railways being treated ax a commercial 
concern Has the Hon'ble Member for Sommerce 


the railways 
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done anything to place the railway accounty 
on a ecmmercial basis ? Has he brought out a 
statemant showing the financial results from 


the commencement of the railways up to date ?. 


Tf so, will he kindly publish the same? Does 
that statement show the contributions made 
from the general revenucs of India towards 
interest on capital and. the deficits of working 
expenses during the 52 years of the last 
century ? According to the table I have 
compiled from the Government records, the 
net balance of such contributions, after deduct- 
ing the so-called surplus profits of the present 
century, amounted to 322 crores at the end 
of 1922-23. If the railways were treated as 
a commercial concern, that loss of 322 crores 
should not have been borne by the general 
revenues of India. 

If the railways are to be worked on sound 
lines, first of all thei accounts should be 
clearly drawn up, showing the total cost of 
each railway incurred up to date by the State, 
whether from general revenues, or from 
borrowed funds, whether incurred on first 
construction or paid towards the deficits of 
working expenses or interest oharges. These 
have been mostly written off and charged to the 
general expenditure of the country. While 
these losses were paid from the general 
revenues, loans for general expenditure were 
taken. The deficits were therefore paid 
practically from borrowed money, and should 
bear compound interest, as shown in Appendix 
8 to my book “The Indian | Railways”. The 
Capital Accounts: of State Railways given in 
-the Finance and Revenue Accounts of India 
do not include the losses paid : ‘from the 
general revenues of India. 

All these losses should’ be brought on to 
the Railway Capifal Account. Their omission 
in the past has misled the general public. 
A conmnetcial concern has only one account 
(the capital) to draw funds from, and it should 
have met those deficits ‘from its capital. A 
eommercial house cannot draw money from 
the general revenues of India to meet the 
deficits of railway charges. Such charges 
must be brought on tu the Railway Account 
mm order to show the real position. The 
figures must be available in the annual 
accoults of the Government. 

The proposals of the Hon’ble the Commerce 
Member would increase the autocracy of the 


Railway Administration, which is not 
advisable. As is evident from the Report of 
Acworth Committee, the Railway Board 


seriously neglected to see 
were properly -working. 


that the railways 
The Railway Board 


is’ responsible for many of, the shortcomings 

of the railways. I may mention the following 
among the numerous complaints of the Indian 
public :-— : 
1. Continued avenavowdius of third’ class 
carriages due chiefly to insufficient: number of 
trains daily run, on the plea of economy—a 
criminal withholdment of accommodation fully 
paid for by the best-paying passengers. The 


‘Railway Board has during recent ‘years deli- 


berately suppressed the statistics showing the 
profits and losses«from the different classes of 
passengers. This cunning device has made 
wholesome: criticism impossible. 

2, Disregard of Indian requirements, espe- 
cially in the seating and latrine arrangements 
in carriages and in waiting rooms at stations, 
and as yegards supply of proper meals at 
stations, ete. 

3. Enhancement of 
sinee 1917. 

4. Sending away of railway material and 
stock from India to Mesopotamia to the serious 
inconvenience of Indians. 

5. The waste of public money which is 
going on in the State Railways, as is evident 
from the serious rise in the percentage of 
working expenses and poor returns’ from the 
State Railways as compared the with returns 
of anuependent companies, District Boards, ete. 
In 1921-22, the returns from the four eroups 
of State Railways were 119, 2°00, 3°53° and 
4°85 per cerit. only, whilst other lines gave 
6 to 12°81 per cent.; see Appendix to. the: 
Administration Report for 1921-22. 

6. Distrust and keeping down of Indians 
employed on the railways. Restrictions against 
mechanical training of educated Indians.: 

7. Unfair treatment of Indian merehants in 
the supply of wagons. 

8. Waste of money on wagon stock, which 
gave an average service of 24 to 37 miles per 
day on the Broad Gauge and of 18 to 34 
miles per day on the metre gauge in 1921-22. 

9. Neglect to amend the Indian Railways 
‘Act, which is long overdue. . 

‘As shown above, separation of the Railway 
Budget is not necessary. If, however, we have 


passenger — fares 


to separate it, ‘the separation may be done 


on the following amended lines :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General-in-Council that: in order to enable the 
railways to carry out a continuous programme 
of railway works and to ensure efficient and 
economic working of the railways, 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country, and 
the general revenues shall receive no more 
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than an interest of 4 per cent. per annum on 
the net balance of advances made in the past 
from the general revenues towards the capital 
cost. of railways, and towards the deficits of 
interest, working expenses, ete., of the railways 
comprised in the State Railways, ineluding in 
such balance compound interest at 4 per cant. 
per annum on those balances . outstanding at 
the end of each year ; 

(2) The railway receipts shall mect the 
working expenses and interest on the Icans 
contracted fur the railways. including the 
capital contributed by the Ageney Companies 
and the Indian Statés ; 

(3) Separate capital and revenue accounts 
shall be kept of the strategic railways inc.ad- 
ed in the N. W. Railway system, and all the 
deticits df interest, working expenses, ete. on 
their account shall be charged under the -head 
“Military Services” of the general budget. 

(4) If in any year, the railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the interest due to 
the general revenues under sub-clause (1) 
above, the surplus profits in the next or sub- 
sequent years will not be deemed to have 
acerued until such deficiency has been made 
good : 

(5) Any surplus profits ‘that exist after 
payment of the above charges shall be avail- 
able for the railway administration to be 
utilized in forming reserves for 

(a) securing in lean years the payment to 
the general revenues under sub-clause (1), 

(b) depreciation, 

(c) writing down and writing off of capital, 

(ii) the improvement of services rendered 
to the public ; 

* (ii) reduction of Rates and Faves ; 

(6) The Railway Commission may, sudject 
to such conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Legislative Assembly, borrow temporarily 
from Capital er from the reserves, for the 
purpose of ‘meeting expenditure for which 
there is no provision or insufficient provision 
in the revenue budget; subject to the oLliga- 
tion to make repayment of such borrowings 
out of the revenue budget of the subsecuent 
years 5 


BUT 


(7) According to the pract.ce in force 
before the year 1905-6, the figurcs of Railway 
Receipts, viz. Gross Receipts of tie State 
Railways, the receipts from the subsidized com- 
panies, ete, shall be shown in the Revenue 
Abstract of the general budgct of the country. 
The Expenditure Abstract of the genera: 
budget shall show all the items of vailwar 
expenditare, viz, the working oxpeises, the 
surplus profits paid to the ccmpanics, the 
interest on loans, the -annuity parments, cte. 

(8) The proposed: expenditure with full 
details of works and establishmens charges shall 
be placel before the Assembly -n th> form of 
au demand for grants and on a <cpavate day 
or days among the days allotted for the dis- 
cussion of the demands for grants. 

The member in charge of railways shal! 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reduction ir the demand 
for grants for railways resulting from the vote 
of the Legislative Assembly will not have the 
effect of increasing the payment to tlhe general 
revenues. . : 

(9) The Railway Commission sl all place 
the deta:led estimates of railway expenditure 
before tie Central Advisory Conneil on some 
date prior to the date for diseassioy of the 
demand for grants for railways. : 

The details given in the Ytatements of 
Demand for State Railways, in Appendices PB. 
and C, fo the Budget estimate for 1923-24, are 


_¥ery scanty, scantier than those given for the 


year 1921-22. The Statement of Demands for 
Capital expenditure showed. items of one Jakh 
and above only. The smaller items saould also 
be shown, separately, say, up to Rs. 6,000. 

In the statement of demands for Revenue 
expenditure, the details of estadlishnent are 
very maagre for 1921-22, the staff on Rs.250 
per month and above was skown but not 
that on smaller pay. For 1923-24 tle details 
of staff under Rs. 1000 per month -vere  fur- 
ther suppressed and the working estimates 
were given in lump sums ony. These are 
insuffictent and should be suprlemented with 
full details of establishment and working 
estimates. ; 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN INDIA IN THE 19th CENTURY, 


: ; (Patna College “ Extension” Lecture) 


T is known to very few in Europe and it is often 
l forgotten. by many of our countrymen here 
that, the 19th century ee) anew birth, in 
> _ India as great, as beneficial, and as far-reaching 
in its consequences as the Renaissance of the 14th 
century was to Kwope. It has been well said that 
the European Renaissance was not merely the re- 
covery of the lost literatures of ancient Greece and 
Rome, but it was primarily the gaining of a new 
outlook upon the world and the complete emanci- 
pation of the human mind from the bondage of all 
conventions and traditional authorities. Such, too, 
- was the change in India in the 19th century, though 
it has operated more slowly and extended less 
genorally...,...... : hee 

In the middle of the 18th century Mughal civi- 
lisation was like a spent bullet; its vital force was 
fone. ag was the case with Anglo-Saxon civilisa- 
tion on the eve of the Norman Conquest. This 
rottenness at the core of Indian life and thought 
first made itself felt in the form. of military and 
political weakness. The ‘country could not defend 
itself; royalty was hopelessly depraved and imbecile ; 
the nobles were selfish and short-sighted: corrup- 
tion, inefficiency and treachery disgraced the public 
services. In the midst of this decay and, confusion 
literature, avt, and even true religion perished. .... 
_ dust at this timc the West struck India with 
. irresistible impact, though its full force was con- 
cealed for some, half-a-century (the period from 
Clive to Cornwallis.) 

Then followed what has been called the dark 
age of modern India; the period extending from 
Cornwallis to. Bentinck (pnghly_ 1790 to 1830), 
during which the old_order was dead, but the new 
had not yet begun; and nobody could foresee what 
shape the life and thought of India to come would 
take, I prefer to call this interval the “secd-time 
of New India.” .. 0.0.02. | 

As the end of this period.—just when the cra, of 
Reform had dawned upon England—we find Indians 
agair. beginning to take an honourable and distin- 
guished part in guiding their countrymen’s thoughts, 
shaping the national life, and conducting the 
country’s government. But these were Indians of 
a new breed; they drew their inspiration and their 
strength not from the East but from the West. They 
had acquired English learning and had thus truly 
equip ed themselves for the work of the modern 
age. These were the first fruits_of the Indian 
Renaissance, and their prophet was Ram Mohan Roy, 
whose life (1774-1833) exactly_ bridges this dark 
age in the history of modern India........ 

The movement, as might be expected, was at 
first purely intellectual. The people of Bengal — 
the first Indian province of any size to come under 
British rle,—had been least touched by the Persian 
culture of the Mughal age, and hence it cost them 
nothing to set their faces to the new light from 
the West. There was, throughout the first half of 
the 19th century, a spontaneous rush on the part 
of the Indian people themselves and their thought- 
ful leaders towards English education as the only 


Sr es 


the literature and life of ancient India. 


means, of raising themselves from their fallen 
condition. We can realise how voluntary this 


intellectual awakening was when we bear, in. mind 
that the State did not yet recognise its duty. to 
give education to. the people. nor were  luerative 
careers then open to Enelish-educated Indians, as 
they came to be after isft. The public. posts 
open to Indians were few and_ still required a 
knowledge, of Persian ; legal judgments continued 
to be written in Persian till 1827, and there were 
not in those days countless European firms at 
Calcutta, Cawnpur, Karachi, Bombay, and Madras 


- to employ tens of thousands of Indian clerks and 


accountants versed im the English tongue. ... 

Tlie success of the movement for giving modern 
knowledge. to our people through the English 
language, like its inception, was due to the volium- 
tary zeal of the people and the splendid devotion 
of the Christian missionaries. assisted by the private 


guidance and help -of many Huvopean officers 
and private. gentlemen acting -in an unofficial 


capacity. After 1835 the State came into the field 
with Its resources and administrative machinery. 
and the work spread throughout the country. 

The first effect of the Indian Renaissance was 
felt in our literature. It has undergoric a complete 


change, and the work of centuries . has been 
crowded into. two generations. By what was 


nothing less than a happy clispensation ‘of Pro- 
vidence, a succession of geniuses arose in the period 
(1850-1890) to revolutionise, Bengali literature, and 
afterwards. the other Indian literatures by the 
example of their works, 

he earlier generation, M. 
Banerji (1813-1885), Rajendra Lal Mitra (1824-1892) 
Peary Chand Mitra (1815-1883), and_ Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar (1821-1892), devoted them- 
selyes to the diffusion of the new learning among 
their countrymen by translation and compilation. 
They were pioneers, not original writers. 

A. little Jater. came another group of authors, 
who introduced the new order in its full majesty. 
They were ‘Madhu Sudan Dutt (1824-1873), Dina 
Bandhu, Mitra (1830-1874), and Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji (1838-1894),—cach_ of whom reigned _over 
one branch of this new literature, as Victor Hugo 
did over the new poetry of France. Their work 
has been happily continued and carried to the 
full height of maturity by Rabindranath Tagore, 
who, though born as late as 1862, was a precocious 
genius and began to influence Bengali poetry and 
criticism from the early age of fiftecn. . 

The nature of this transformation. of our hte- 
raturs needs some description to make it clear to 
foreigners. In one word, its best specimens are 
European in_ spirit, in outlook, in literary devices 
and in the choice and treatment of subjects, but 
fhey retain a close connection with -the best in 
é ' : I cannot 
put it better, than in‘the paradoxical form, that the 
new Bengali literature represents the spirit of old 
Bengal poured into English moulds and at the same 
time the spirit of England clad in a half-oriental 
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a certain music of sound..... . . 
The Indian drama has been completely changed 
d is now 


i @ the nationalist Spirit and 
developing our regard for our historic... .. This 
awakened sense of nationality. has added a manly 
and noble element to the Indian_ literature of ‘our 
day. In plot, m treatment of the subject, in the 
general characteristics of the style. modern Indian 
literature approximates to the spirit of Enrope, 
though retaining the distinctive. features of our 
vernacular languages and contributing a peculiar 
Indian clement to tlie 
thought. Hence, the best things in modern Indian 
literature do not appear quite foreign or grotesque 
to European readers. ‘ ; 


Secondly, in the 19th century we have recovered 
our long-lost. past. Our oldest literature, namely, 
the Vedas and their commentaries, had entirely dis- 
appeared from the plains of Aryavarta (Northern 
India) :none could interpret. them here, none -had 
even_a MS. of the text. But MSS. were secured by 
the Emglish in the -Deccan and. Kashmir, and the 
zeal and learning of Max Mueller and Wilson and 
the modern gift of the printing press have brought 
them to our doors in every part of India. The same 
happy process of rediscovery is still going on. If 
Europe has recovered <Aristotle’s tréatise on the 
Athenian. constitution, within the present genera- 
tion, we have found once again th Polity of Kawtilya 
and the dramas ascribed to Bhasa. In many other 
respects, too, we_can new go back to the very foun- 
tainhead of our Sanskrit literature. ; ‘ 

_ At the same: time Buddhisni, which had_ totally 
disappeared from the land of its birth; has conre back 
to us by a circuitous path. via Europe,—a path 
which would have been closed tous except for our 
English education and close political: contact. with 
Europe. The scriptures of the Northern Buddhists, 
were secured by Brian Hodgson in Nepal and sent 
to Paris, where'a French scholar, Burnouf, studied 
and translated-them (1844 and 1859), arid when his 
works reached India, there began a rediscovery of 
old Buddhism by the countrymen of Buddha. A 
little later, the Tripztaka, secured in MS. from China 
by a European ambassador, was printed and .tran- 
slated in Europe and thus came to the knowledge 
of the Indians. he lt 

But the mere study of a foreign ‘or long-lost 
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store-house of niodern - 


. 
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literature does: not - constitute a, Renaissance. Onc 
would nabirally ask,~How has India used this new 
knowledge? Has there. been. a new Lirth of, the 
spirit? Have there been reforms in society.. religion 
and morals, at all corresponding to this intellectual 


-revival? 


_ The answer cannot be very briefly ue Consider- 
ing the vastness and variety of the Indian ponulation. 
our backwardness in moral and social Jim in the 
18th century, the ignorance ‘of the masses and their 
lack of practical discipline. the reformer m_ India 
has to encounter unspeakable difficulties. Reform 
has come, but it has come slowly and_ imperfectly. 


first in morals, then in religion, and Jast of all in 


social organisation. . 
Apart from the elevation of the moral tone ot 


_ private life, and the creation of a social conscious— 


ness, what is called ‘social service first began in an 
appreciable form under Kesav Chandra-Sen th, 1833. 
d. 1884), who’ gathered. round himself a hand. of 
devoted disciples to whom he inmarted his own 
ardour. Outside the Christian Church, the Brahma 
Samaj has been the first to undertake social reform 
—preach it and set examples-of it: There. have 


:been imitators of it, only in very _recert times—in 


the Arya Samaj, the Vivekananda Society and other 
Hindu organisations. But the impetus cae. fron. 
Kesay. The. value of the reform has consisted: in its 
being from within and by the people's effort-—henec 


“its extension has. been necessarily slow. 


Our religion has been | liberalised. The, early 
‘students of English learning turned Christians or 
atheists. The. Brahmo, Samaj at. least topped the 
conversion to Christianity (vide the controversy _}e- 
tween Lal B..De and_Protap Chandra Majumdar). 
Finally, a reformed Himbusm—with a-reform ot 
morals and liberalisation of dogma (or, rather the 
recognition of your right to hold any belief provided 
that you remain in Hindu Society and do as it dovs” 
has taken away from nearly all af us discontent 
with the present and has thus stopped conversion. 
Liberal Hinduism is the child (often rupudiating its 
pea of Brahmoism, and is only removed front 

hrishanity in the third generation. . . .. 

-What is called the Hindu revival, or “aggressive 
Hinduism,” is not really a return to the old. It is 
the direct product of the Renaissance in its policy 
instruments ‘and method. ... ... 

I can refer only briefly totwo other asnects of our 
renaissance, namely, the new method in_cilucatior 
(humanising and liberalising our teaching and methods 
and the economic modernisation of India Gvhich -begar 
in fall force after, 1874, from the opening of the Suez . 
Canal, the adoption of Free trade, and the pouring 
into India of vast amounts. of foreign capital for 
railways and canals)... i). 5: : 

aking a survey of the entire movement, wwe finc 
that-it has passed through three stages :—. 


__ (i). 1830-1860, when it was confined to the highes- 
-intellects,.a handful of leaders or pionee:s. i 


(i) 1860-1890, when it influenced the vast middle 
class through the -teaching’ of owr new | vernacula 
literature and the ever-expanding: operations of ou 


Universities (founded in 1856). 


(ii) 1890 onwards, when it began. to filter down. 
to the ‘masses, who have -been really influenced onlr 
during the last five or six years. ; 

Hitherto I have shown India only as a borrower 
from the West. But our Rendissance cannot be sail 
‘to haye reached_its’ consummation unless India is 
able to give to Europe.as well'as take frony it,“ It i. 


oe 


our supreme happiness that we have lived to see 
the day w ‘hen. Rabindranath Tagore has made “Song 
Offerings,” which Europe will not willingly let die, 
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and Jagadish Chandra Bose has made equally valu- 
able contributions to the world’s stock of knowledge 


in the exact sciences. 
JADUNATH SARKAR. 








MARIN CORELEL 


By PROFESSOR DEWAN CHAND SHARMA, mw... 


Y che death of Marie Corelli people have 
lost a novelist of distinction and the 
obituary notices of her which have 

appeared in the Indian Press show how dear 
she was to Indian readers of English fiction 
and how her loss has been genuinely felt, In 
fact, in India as everywhere else she was 
popular with all sorts and conditions of men 
and taere was always arush on public 
libraries and bookstalis for her latest novels. 
Students buried themselves in their beds and 
read her books with indiscriminating voracity 
young men and women devoured her pages 
eagerly and sighed ovér the fate of Innocent ; 
while zrave, reverend and elderly gentlemen 
studied her for moral edification and thought 
her to be a spiritual writer dealing with the 
- Unseen and the Unknown with Here and the 
Hereafter.. Such was her popularity that very 
few ecucated persons could plead ignorance 
of her works. Her fame steadily climbed 
upwards till the climax was reached by the 
publication of the Sorrows of Satan. Hence- 
forth she was in firm possession of a public, 
and her works were ever sure of a large sale. Her 
smccess was phenomenal: the number of the 
copies of her books published ran into thousands 
and she was always able to hit the public 
taste. Yet this was in spite of the fact that 
she wes a prey of the reviéwers and much 
disliked by men of delicate critical palate. 

Marie Corelli was the adopted child of Dr. 

Mackay, a journalist, poet, song-writer and 
author. She was brought up in a household 
whose atmosphere was conducive to literary 
‘aspirations and whose members had some 
literary pretensions. From her early life, she 
was stadious, thoughtful and religious, devoted 
to booxs, unmindful of, games, and aware of the 
presenze of God and’ His’ angels: around her. 
; ne governess said to her, “Little girls must 
be good and, try. to- please God” and to this 

: she “reslied, “why; of course, ever ybody and 


everything ‘must try ,to please God, else 
where would be the use of living at all” 
She spent the first ten years of her life 
in Dr. Mackay’s house, reading Dickens, 
Thackeray, Shakespeare, Scott and Keats 
under a tutor who was ever close at 
hand to explain difficulties to her. She was 
deeply impressed by the Bible and the New 
Testament became her constant companion. 
Here she cultivated that love of flowers which 
grew upon her with years and also evinced 
special liking for music. At the age of ten 
she left the peaceful and sweet home and 
went to a French Convent te receive her 
education, The holy peace and serene sw eet- 
ness of this retreat sank deep in her heart 
and she became wise and experienced beyond 
her years. Here her chief delight was to play 
upon an organ which was kept in the chapel. 
It is no wonder that in her novels she made 
many references to the organs and to the 
soothing influence of its music. She remained 
in the Convent for some time but then her 
health broke down and she returned home. 
Here her time was divided between nursing 
Dr. Mackay who was feeble, old and ailing 
and working at her desk. Even at this age 
she felt literary ambition stirring in her heart 
and she began to put in black and white 
immature fancies and wild dreams of a school- 


girl. She wrote a story which was returned 
to her with the remarks that story-writing 
was not meant for her. ‘This damped 
her ardour considerably and she thought 


of abandoning a literary profession altogether. 
From her early life she had had a love 
of music and now her thoughts turned 
to singing as a profession. She, therefore, 


-thought of completing her musical training 


but since money was not forthcoming for this 
venture, she had to put up with the drudgery 
of the desk. Her first work was “A Romance 
of Two Worlds” which sold by thousands in 


MARIE CORELLI 


spite of the shrill denunciation of the Press. 
Her first novel was a big hit and won for her 
the ear of a large audience, her fame as a 
novelist was established and her future career 
became hopeful. 


What sort of woman was then Marie Cor- 


elli and what was the secret of her popularity ? 
This isa question which cannot be easily 
answered. - Marie Corelli has been judged 
from quite different angles and the estimates 
of her character and works have been contra- 
rious. Some have regarded her as_ a bold, 
courageous and audacious Amazon exploding 
the tricks of marriage and poking fun at edu- 
cation, whereas others have considered her 
to be a tender, sensitive and simple woman 
likely to be snuffed by a review. Some have 
accused her of vulgar  self-advertisement 
whereas others have thought her to be endowed 
with immense capacity for self-effacement. 
In her life-time she was charged with atheism 
though a man like Gladstone thought. her to 
be “a power working for good and eminently 
calculated to sway the thoughts of the people.” 


By some condemned as a pretentious literary. 


upstart, by others she was held as a new 
force in literature; by some given credit for 
originality and -versdtility, by others she was 
dubbed as a mannerist repeating old tricks 
and containing nothing new and ,unexpected. 
Gladstone, the Grand Old man wrote to her, 
“It is a wonderful gift you have, and I do 
not think you will abuse it. There is a 
magnetism in your pen which will influence 
many. Take care always to do your best. As 
a woman, you are pretty and good ; as a writer 
be brave and true. God bless you, my dear 
child; Be brave: You have got a great future 
before you. Don’t lose heart on the way.” 
Similarly George Bentley, the Publisher enter- 
tained high hopes of her and_ wrote 
to her “You have shown not only 
talent, but versatility, and that you are not 
a mere mannerist with one idea repeating 
itself in each book.’ Such were her believers 
and witnesses and though she never enjoyed 
the good-will of the professional critics and 
was always condemned by the reviewers, she 
had firm hold on the public, not only of 
England,. but of France, Sweden, Russia, 
America and India. What was the reason ? 
She was popular as a writer as Mary Pick- 
ford is popular a Cinema Star to-day or as 
Bulwer Lytton was popular as a Novelist in 
his own day. The self-restraint, the delicate 
suggestion, the eareful finish, the fine balance 
were never hers and, therefore, she missed 
a place in the fore-front ranks of the Novel- 
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ists. She could dazzle, she could charm but 
she could not illumine and inspire. She was 
clear always clever and always brilliaat and she 
said what she had to say with point and 
emphasis. She exploited to the fullast extent 
people’s love of remote places, strange charac- 
ters and strange problems and laid tie scenes 
of her stories in Norway, Naples, Egypt, in 
the Centre of the Universe and in tke city of 
Al-Kyris. She portrayed physicians who had 
discovered the physical Electricity which was 
a panacea for shattered nerves and low vita- 
lity ; prophets of ‘Electric creed, who could 
separate the soul from the body and allow it 
to float to other spheres ; Counts who were 
buried alive in sepulchres and came back to 
the earth, furnished with the secret hordes of 
the bandits, to take revenge upon treir faith- 
less wives ; sweet girls, as trusting. and inno- 
cent as babies who could pledge their wealth 
and their souls to their husbands who were 
monsters of cruelty and selfishness ; poets 
who possessed ante-natal affinities for girls 
whom they saw in their visions and to find 
whom they traversed all the world, -ngenuots 
and alluring maids who were betrayed and 
ruined by young men addicted to absinthe 
drinking ; men of Arabian origin who could 
inject a peculiar fluid into the veins of a dead 
girl and keep her alive for years tog2ther, and 
people who had sold their souls to the devil. 
This was the stuff of which her stories were 
made and this had a strong appeal for thore 
who crave for excitement, novelty «nd somec- 
thing out of the way. Above all, har stories 
were stories with a purpose. She thought her- 
self to be the upholder of true Christianity and 
the scourge of vice and belief. She raised ques- 
tions about marriage, religious educazions, in- 
fidelity, love, revenge, and women in ter novels 
and-sought to furnish her own solitions to 
these insistent problems.- To some extent, she 
posed as a healer who could cure tke distem- 
pers of State and the disorders of scciety and 
occasionally. she fell into that pseudo-prophetic . 
strain which is a trap for the unwary. Corres- 
pondents wrote to her how her kooks had 
delivered them from black thoughts and even 
from thoughts of suicide. All this confirmed 
her moral pose and led her to overload her 
pages with reflections, obvious, and homely 
but expressed with authority and point to 
carry conviction to the mind of the general 
readers. Her descriptive skill alsc ensured 
her popularity. She gave full-dress portraits 
of her characters and was a cleve> hand at 
describing a scene. She could not give those 
subtle shades of character which oily a fine 
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‘attist can give but she divided all her per- 
sonages into the good, and the bad, the gentle 
and the strong, the innocent and the unfaithful. 
There was no half-way house for her between 
them and she could paint a thing cither white 
or black. She was a master of the flashy, 
gorgeous, and elaborate description. Here she 
describes a place :—“A miniature palace of white 
marble, situated on a wooden height overlook- 
img the Bay of Naples, whose pleasure grounds 
were fringed. with fragrant groves of orange 
and myrtle, where hundreds of full-voiced 
nigitingales war bled their love melodies to the 
golden moon.” 2 

_ This is how shé describes a woman:-“A 
tronian or a Goddess, a rainbow, Flame in mortal 
shape ?--a spirit of earth, air, fire, water ?— 
or a Thought of Beauty embodied into human 
sweetness ‘and made perfect. Clothed in gold 
attire, and girded with gems, she stood, leaning 
indolently against the middle mast of the 
vessel, her great sombre dusky eyes resting 
drowsily on the swarnting masses of people, 
whose frenzied roar of rapture and admiration 
sounded like the breaking of the billows”. 
This is how a-woman confesses her love :— 
“And T love you:” she said. “I love. you with 
every breath of my body, every pulse of my 


‘of it. In fact, she spoiled: 
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heart: I love you with the entire passion of 
my life: I love you with all the love pent up 
in my poor’starved soul since childhood until 
now: I love you more than woman. ever loved 
either lover or husband: I love you my lord 
and King:—but even as I love you, I honour 
you.” After reading all this we are led to 
exclaim; “showy, land: ‘rhotorical”’:.and so she 
is generally. In spite Of allthis no..one ean 
doubt her popularity, popularity. which may 
not be long-lived. It has been well said of 
her: “She writes,--has always written,—to 
reach the hearts and minds of those thinking 
people. of to-day who are striving to combat 
the subtleties of the Agnostic and. Atheist; to 
strengthen their faith in the truth, the reality, 
the goodness of God and Christianity; the 


-people who have hearts that throb with tender- 


ness, hope, lové and sincerity. She - would 
purify society. She would exalt everything 
that is noble and good. She would destroy 
the rule of unbelief and insincerity, and raise 


‘in its place ideal characters and conditions 


strongly built upon a foundation of faith and 


“trath’. 


This was’ her aim though she fell far short 
her ease by over- 
emphasis and cheap insistence. - 
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- » # SIPI FAIR. 


ATRS have a great attraction for men and 
women. People toil hard to reach the 
place where a fair is held. In Simla 


Districs, no Sunday passes without a fair 
being held here oi there. Generally these 


fairs are annual gatherings and are confined 
to sunmmer months. The attractions of an 
unnual fair at Sipi, a pleasant little’ valley 


clothed: with deodar (ecedrus deodara) trees 
and situated at the foot of Mashobara some 
seven miles from Simla, are so entirely 


clifferent from those of , other parts of India that a 
holiday spent there is most profitable and 
pleasant to one who is specially interested in 
natural scenery. People throng from all 
adjoining hill-states. The Simla public is 
mostly represented by petty traders, shop- 
keepers and the staff, both English and Indian, 
‘of the Government of Tridia, There was a 
time when the whole socicty of Simla, 
including the Viceroy, spent the afternoon 


vale; which is surrounded 


in the delightful 
‘by an overgrowth of trees and cooled by 
foaming springs, but the last two Viceroys 


did not avail themselves of this custom, 

Last year the fair came off on the 14th and 
15th of May, and the days, as usual, were 
not free from rain. -- , 

The reader will naturally - like to be 
acquainted with the origin and significance of 
this fair. But strange as it is, no one among 
the hillmen seems capable of enlightening us 
on the point. Indian- people generally go by 
traditions and the hillmen moreso. ‘To a 
hillman these fairs are sacred in the extreme. 
I was overjoyed to meet an old man at the 
fair whom 1 requested to give me particulars 
as to the origin of this fair. He told me that even if 
one went back to times immemorial he would 
still be unable to find: out its: origin. He 
believed that this very fair used to be held 
during: the rule of the Gurkhas, ‘whonr the 


SIPI FAIR 





Rana Raghubiur Singh 
—(The Ruler of Nati State) 


British expelled in 1814 from the hill 
territories with the help of the hill chiefs. 
The continuance of this fair is also rightly 
attributed ‘to the fact that the place being 
one of pilgrimage, it could never have been 
forgotten by a devotional hillman. 





Hill Women at the Fair 


evergreen beautiful 
divinity of the Koti 


Sipi, after which this 
vale is named, is a local 


State. Even an ignorant hillman clings with 
the greatest fervour to the worship of his 
village deity. This sort of worship Is found 


all over India, varying everywhere 
retaining certain similarities everywhere. 

The. image of this goddess is made up of 
brass with a trident inthe right hand and lotus 
in the left. The temple is a common object 
of interest to all visitors, though not grand 
_ and imposing like many others in Southern 


yet 
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A Typical Hill Beauty 


India. The hill men make contingent promises 
to this divinity to do this or that thing in 
her honour, if a certain favour is granted, 
e.g the birth of a child or recovery from 
illness, and they serupulously fulfil their 
promises if the expectation is realised. Goats 
are also sacrificed. The head ef the victim is 
placed before the image and the remainder is 
distributed by the — offerer among his 
kinsmen, The head is kept by the priest for 
his consumption, 

The priest who officiates 
the saeritice is held in much 
hillmen—even the ruler of the 
him. 

The event of last year’s fair began at the 
arrival of Rana Raghubir Singh, the ruler of 
the State in whose jurisdiction the place is 
situated. He was accompained by the heir- 
apparent and his courtiers, The Ranis were in 
striet parda and seated in beautiful and 
handsomely decorated palanquins carried by 
hillmen. The royal family and the retinue 
made their way to the temple through thiek 
erowds and paid their homage to the deity. 
Sacrifices of goats were made and presents 
offered to the ,goddess. On completion — of 
these ceremonies the chief was blessed by 
the priest-and escorted by him to the specially 


at the time of 
reverence by the 
State bows to 
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333 ; i aieaieaay An Old Beggar-Woman of 
A View of the Merry-go-rounds South India Seen Begging at the Faiz 
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erected shamiana. He was warmly greeted 
by the large crowds. National danées were 
given in his honour -and a few feats with 
bows and arrows were displayed by the 
hillmen. 

The girls and’ women who had assembled 
here were seated on a raised platform sur- 
rounded by tall green shady trees., All of 


them were gorgeously dressed and loaded with © 


unwieldy silver and gold . ornaments. They 
sat in rows and the various hues-of their 
costumes presented a rainbow view to the 
foreign eye. They attracted a eoncourse of, 
people both English and Indian. A number 
of English ladies and gentlemen were seen 
busy taking their photographs. 

It may be mentioned that in the past this 
particular place was notorious for arranging 
marriages by selection, exchanging wives and 
purchasing maids. But this custom seems to 
have been abandoned. The Himalaya Vidya- 
Prabhandhini Sabha have no doubt been 
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doing yeomen’s service in eradicating the 
‘remaining vicés, e. g: gambling, open drinking, 
ete. eas : 

Among the several, amusements I would 
‘mention only the dance of the boys, who had 
‘al exquisitely -melodious voice and various 
-cleverly exhibited modes of hill-dance. Their 
songs were much appreciated by the enthnsia- 
stic crowds and they were remurierated with 
-scant gifts by some of them: The place is 
-also frequented by other groups of musicians, 
dancing girls, snake charmers and jugglers. 
‘Many of them were present this year also, 
who kept groups of people engaged here and 
there. The Jhulas or merry-go-rounds were 
mostly patronised by hill-girls. 

Beggars of different sects were also present. 
An old woman had travelled all the way from 
-South India and was seen begging at the 
fair : seek ge 
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By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


N a previous article I had the hardihood 
to suggest that glorious though our 
‘heritage of musie is, it requires many 

reforms and that “very badly. It may 
however be pertinently questioned if if ‘is 
such a erying need after all, It may be 
asked for instance that, if our old classical 
musie can boast of perennial interest, is 
it not likely to be a bit risky .to try to 
tamper with the same, whether for reform 
or not ? It must be conceded that such 
doubts are not altogether unwarranted. - For 
an element of risk is bound to be there in 
any reform whatsoever. I have briefly pointed 
out in my previous article what. such risks 
may amount to in music. So, I will not 
expatiate on the same any further. I should 
only venture the remark that the mere cir- 
cumstance of an attempt being fraught with 
risks is not an argument against its desira- 
bility. Were it so, then the bullock-cart would 
have surely been about the idéal conveyance, 
as nobody has, since the day of the Fall of 
‘Man, eve heard of its coming to grief 


through accidents or otherwise. Butan automv- 
bile is, I think, preferable in spite of the said 
advantage of security of the historic, vehicle, 
It would be almost a commonplace to assert 
that risk is the law of life. Absenze of risks 


of all sorts may give one a -comfartable sort 


of feeling, but it can hardly be a desideratum 
far less an ideal. For if such were. the “case, - 
then stagnancy might be only too plausibly 
advocated without a large dose oz sophistry, 
since such an inert state involves the least 
possible danger,—on the surface aiyway. But 
life as well as experience has proved time 
and again, that a lively current is to be 
preferred to still waters, even if the former 
were to bring refuse matters and dirt in its 
train. Anything with the gift of life must 
entail risks, but it has nevertheless- this much - 
to say for itself that it is a vital force whose 
nature it-is to create. Our music, glorious 
though it is, must create so that we may not 
have to be content merely with -the past 
achievements of our predecessors, howerer 
glorious they may be. It is incumbent on us 
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to bequeathe something in our tur to pos- 
terity. -Mere transmission of out heritage 
intact to our successors is by no means all 
that is expected of us. .” 

Tf new creation is a duty with us, then 
the expression of. our music must not be 
stereotyped once and for all. Time never 
fails to leive its imprint on the mentality of 


évery passing generation. Try ever so hard 


ais we would, we could not become what our 
fathers have been, any more than our 
cleldven could be the exact counterparts of 
ourselves. That being so, our conception of 
an ert can searcely be expected to be constant 
or tnchangeable. Such is not the Jaw of life, 
nor consequently of art since art is but -a 
flower of life, and as such dependent on the 
latter for its growth as well as evolittion. 
Consequently our outlook on art is bound to 
be modified along with the change in our 
mentality. So that, music as an art must be 
susceptible of delicate modifications and some- 
times; even metamorphoses, in order that it 
might adapt itself to the subtle changes that 
our creative mind continually undergoes. 
Thns the nature of music is essentially dyna- 
mic, not static. In practice however it has 
just been the other way about with our music 
of recent years—at any rate since the advent 
of the British in India. T think I shonld 
explain what I mean more fully. In for- 
mer times when people found that Dhrupad 
(or sonorous devotional music) could not. give 
thern the same joy it used to, Amir XKhasru 
anl his school -invented Kheyal (or ornate 
music) and developed it marvellously. Later, 
ever. Kheyal became a little antiquated and 
Tappa and Thumri (which are lighter but 
more subtle music) were evolved almost as 
spoctaneously as Kheyal. ‘here are many. 
ostais whose attitude is so orthodox that it 
“amounts to their: cursing the day when 
Kkoyal .was introduced. I have heard of 
cases in which. Dhrupad singers have taken 
not a little umbrage at Kheyal being sung in 
their- august presence, the simple fact of 
singing Kheyal being taken as an insult to 
its elder brother—Dhrupada. I for my 
uterly fail to echo such a superstitious senti- 
ment. I do heartily congratulate the age 
when Kheyal came into vogue, as well as the 
later age when the beautiful and dancing 
Tapoa Thumri came into being. For all these 
distmet inventions should, I think, be looked 
uyoo as an index.to the living nature of our 
music in the days gone by. That fresh styles 
should have béen evolved only serves to 
prove that the creative spirit was then alive 


part, 
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aud not languid as it is to-day. Hardly 
anything new has been added to our music 
since the 18th century. We have ceased to 
think independently about music as an art in 
the light of our complex modern experiences 
and .changed mentality due to the same. 

But can such a state of affairs be looked 
upon as comme tl faut? I have heard it 
urged ‘more than once that our music has 
long ago evolved to its maximum height, as 
if rio more fresh experiences are possible 
in the same. Admiration of past achievements 
is too liable to overstep the limits of reason 
or good sense and as such should be watch- 
fully guarded against. The aforesaid super- 
ficial remark for instance is a result of this 
kind of ultra-admiration. Jt is superficial 
because it amounts to an insult to our noble 
art by denying, as it does in effect, the 
latter’s capacity for -infinite suggestiveness 
and development. It is besides idle to assert 
that expression ought to remain the same, 
even though our conception -of music should 
have changed. as it must have, through the 
lapse of time. 

The preceding remarks must not however 
be construed to be a challenge to the great- 
ness of classical music. I have nothin® but 
reverence for the classical when it is ‘taken 
to mean a work that “belongs to the class of 
the very best’.* For then “the great thing 
for us is to feel and enjoy his work @e. the 
poet’s work, in our case-the musical com- 
poser’s) as deeply as ever we can”.* 

The classical has earned the name because 
it is pregnant with irresistible germs of 
perennial beauty, which defies time to a great 
extent, if not altogether. ‘This applies no less 
to our classical music, inasmuch as the 
latter still possesses an appeal of no = small 
beauty. I yield to none—let there be no 
mistake about it—-in my admiration for 
such greatness, for pre-eminently great it is. 
The classical comes to be composed once 
in an age and when it comes, it comes to stay. 
Thus, Ican have no possible quarrel with classi- 
eism as such. What I object to chiefly, is 
the fixing, once for all, of the mode of its 
expression. I mean that our classical music 
ought to be made more susceptible of a 
remoulding and retouching in its expression, 
along with of course introduction Sof new 
types of music which is not to replace the 
classical music, but exist side by side with 
the latter. To be more precise 1 might say 


* Matthew Arnold: The Study of Poetry in 


Essays in Criticism. : 
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that our Ragas may remain—or rather shculd 
—only their exposition must -not be stereo- 
typed. To give an illustration: Anybody 
who has heard, the few surviving singers of 
the old School of Dhrupad will understand 
what T mean. This School of Dhrupad is in 
its last gasp, and the barely half-a-Cozen 
survivors belonging to- this school are mareh- 
ing fast towards their grave, as I found out 
in the course of my recent tour throngh 
India in search of the best kind of imtsic 
still extant in our country. After their dcath 
this old style of singing, that has outlived its 
appeal already, will be a thing of the past. 
Now, why is this style of music in such a 
movibund condition to-day? When I keard 
one of the two greatest Mahomedan Dhrupad- 
singers of this style in Almedabad, <he 
answer to the former question came to me: 
Our art has been. décadent for some thne 
past. There was, I must admit, a certain 
hypnotic charm about this difficult acro tic 
style notwithstanding its being singu-arly 
devoid of all sweetness. But its artistic 
appeal was very fecble to most of us because 
it has long ceased to be instinct with life, so 
that if scems hopelessly stereotyped end 
antiquated. I vealized, nevertheless, how erat 


this music could be if it throbbed with 
sincerity, which it does not, being fossilized 
by now. So that what is needed is -he 


revitalization of our music, to the exelus:on 
of the insidious fetish for mere technical sk. 
What I mean is this : Let our genus 
for improvisation subtlety and finesse in 
music have the fullest possible scope, oxrly 
let us be true to owr emotional experier.c2s, 
refusing to slavishly imitate where the heart 
fails to respond. Let us yveeognize the fect 
that our outlook on music has been mod:fied 
so that it behoves us to readjust our va-tes 
boldly and without superstition, For — this 
is essential if om: art is to continue tc oe 
a fresh source of inspiration to us. Let 
us learn to analyse our musical joy—tor 
this is most necessary to any time orlena- 
tion—and Jet us above all be open to acw 
ideas and suggestions in musie. Now tLis 
is precisely what the ostads of to-day are 
dead against through short-sightedness, and 
no wonder that this attitude of theirs has 
become one of the greatest reasons, if not 
the greatest, of the want of freshness in their 
execution, marvellous though it often is. 
Thus the cultivation of an open mid 
is of the utmost importance in the develos- 
ment of new styles in music. Anything new 
in music, instead of being condemned unheerd, 
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should be fostered and encouraged if it is founc 
to contain any new truth or beanty. Now 
the ostads almost always look askanee a 
the slightest departure from the orthodox 
style. Dhrupad singers grow eloquent i 
their depreciation of Kheyal. Kheyal-singcr 
are indefatigable in the disvaragement o 
Tappa-Thumri and all of them join hand: 
in condemning any new melody, howeve 
beautiful, if it does nog fall under tar 
category of the four principal divisions in 
classical music. Anything nev must stand 
self-condemned in their critical astimaticn. 
I have had the good fortune of coming inta 
intimate contact with a really beautiful and 
original amateur singer who has successfully 
incorporated the delicate touches of Tappa 
into his Kheyal. I was told thet many ostads 
complained in consequence taat he sang 
sweetly no doubt, but his Kheyals are not 
worth the name. And yet as an artist he 
is second to none that J have heard, and J 
have heard most of the best living musicians 
of India in the course of my travels. 

That the ostads should fail to see the 
sreat beauty of novel and composite styles 
such as the one referred to) should he 
a matter of no small regret co real lovers 
of music. This circumstance may however 
serve as an object-lesson to the latter, as 
furnishing ene more instance of how a blind 
admiration for classicism could render people 
impervious to new beauties. Of course ct 
is the ostads who are the losers through 
such undiscerning bigotry, bus it is none 
the less sad to reflect how insensible people 
may become due to thei onesidecness and 
superstition. Classicism is al very well, 
but it is of little avail to maintain thet 
everything modern must needs be unworthy 
in art, for it can hardly be supposed thet 
it is only at some ‘particular vast age that 


people had the monopoly of vision and 
artistic perception, which have diad never 
to be revived again. It is impawsible for 


me to believe that our art can never again 
vise to its old lofty heights, and I can hardly 
persuade myself that crying down the present 
and indulging in gloomy auguries as to the 
future are the only truc ways of appreciating 
past greatness. 

New styles in music should be given 
free scope for another potent reason. It is, 
that style has got an intimate co inection with 
personality. A great musician infuses not a 
little of his individuality into his musie. And 
this personality finds expression mostly i: 
what is known as one’s style on oart. This 
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applies to Huropean music as well, though not 
perhaps to the same extent as in Indian 
musiz. For in our music the executant 
enjoys far greater freedom of éxpression; not 
being constrained to sing or play to music 
written out by others. Be that as if may; 
if we focus our attention for the present on 
our music, it may not be too much to say 
that style is perhaps more important in music 
than in the other five arts. For in music the 
surrender of the artist through his exposition 
is certainly more direct and intimate—due to 
Ids actual presence—than in literature, 
sculpture or painting. For in the latter case 
you do not need to see the artist face to face 
in order to be able to appreciate his art fully. 
But in music the artist surrenders himself 
not only through the vehicle of sound but also 
through his every single concomitant gesture. 
The style of a musician is his whole mode of 
expression, and the latter depends of necessity 
cn his personality. The more a musician 
sueceeds in infusing his whole personality 
into his music, the more complete and satis- 
tying will his expression be. So that for the 
rersonality of a musician to enter into his 
+xecntion fully, free scope must be given to 
lis development of an independent style. This 
may sound as a truism to those who have 
not come in contact with the mentality. of 
our ostads. But anybody who lkmews their 
ubsurd insistence on the ‘most faithful imi- 
tation of the minutest detail of their execution 
will have little difficulty in realising what I 
am up against when I deprecate the slavish 
imitation of style in music. These ostads 
have in general. little idea of the higher 
fonetion of music; they forget that the 
musician’s task is not that of a copyist; and 
chev are not sufficiently alive to the fact that 
the mission of music as an art is self- 
axpression and not the faithful reproduction 
xf another’s achievement. Of course the 
teacher should help the pupil to differentiate 
between good styles and bad at the same 
time directing the latter’s attention to the 
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supreme importance of cultivating a good style 
in music. But his principal function is to 
aid his pupil in finding out for himself his 
true self through a distinctive style which 
must needs be peculiar to himself. The 


‘teacher’s style should confine itself to only 


suggesting the sort of style the pupil should 
set before himself as a sort of model, but the 
former should never démpose itself on the 
latter. True, some styles are so beantiful that 
it would be interesting as well as_ profitable 
to posterity if they could be preserved. But 
this would properly speaking be the business 
of a gramophone and not that of a pupil 
who aspires to be an artist. For by sheer 
imitation of one’s master’s style, however 
beautiful, one can never become a great artist. 


Ido not hereby mean that one’s style may . 


never influence another's. That is not only 
an impossibility, but not. desirable either. It 
is next to impossible because we are much 
too influenced in our daily lives by others’ 
personalities to be able to escape their reac- 
tion altogether--and this applies to music as 
well. And if is not desirable because the 
complex and mostely influences in our life of 
day by day enrich our characters not a little 
so that we would be more likely to stand 
to lose than otherwise, if we were to 
hold ourselves aloof from all such influences. 
Thus, there is nothing wrong in a good style 
exerting a healthy influence on  another’s 
style, provided the former does not dominate 
the latter. For this hampers full  self-expres- 
sion. So the importance of quickness on the 
part of the teacher to discover intrinsic beau- 
ties of new style can scarcely be ever-estimat- 
ed. The teacher must never lose sight of the 
fact that he is merely entrusted with the task 
of helping his pupil to express himself. This 
is not an easy responsibility and requires not 
only sympathy. but breadth of ‘mind and 
imagination as well on the part of the 
teacher. But unless such teachers are turned 
out their is little hope of our music gaining 
fundamentally in freshness and vaviety. . 
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ALOIS BRANDL'S SHAKESPEARE 


By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


1. Tue Tecuxteur or Creation. 


MONG literary biographies Lewes’ Life 
of Goethe is an English classic. A 
German classic in the same line and of 

the same rank is Shakespeare: Leben- 
Umwelt-Kunst (Ernst Hofmann & Co,, 
Berlin 1922 pp. xvit+516) by Alois Brandl. 

The book has won appreciation in the 
United States. It will be read with profit in 
India. Fortunately German language is not 
to-day all unknown among Indian scholars. 
Besides, Brandl’s style and treatment are 
inviting enough to induec them to his work 
although they may have thoroughly digested 
the contents of Sidney Lee’s Life of 
Shakespeare. ; 

Aesthetic criticism is not the avowed 
theme of the volume. It is a study in the 
origins and surroundings of the dramatists 
and the dramatic themes. Where did Shakes- 
peare get such and such characters? How 
did such and such phrases get admitted into 
his plays and songs? What use did he make 
of his sources? How did he modify _ his 
material? These are the problems that have 
interested Brandl most. 

He has tried to attack the creator in his 
very studio or catch him in the very act of 
ereation, so to speak. Discussions relating to 
literary ancestry, philosophical relationships, 
history of words, or the problem of ideological 
and verbal borrowings are thus lifted up to 
a higher plane,-—that of studies bearing on 
othe creative urges of an artistic personality. 

Evidently, from this standpoint, even 
Shakespeare has not been over-studied during 
the last three aundred years. Much remains 
yet to learn about the laboratory technique in 
the brain of Shakespeare. And Brandl will 
furnish a new point of view or a fresh sug- 
gestion at almost every turn. 


2. Eyerasy Parrrorism over SHAKESPEARE. 


The question of authenticity in Shakes- 
peare’s plays is complicated by the fact that 
English prejudices +e Shakespearc are very 
strong (pp.90,91). In all literary and historical 
évaluation prejudices play a great part. 

Jt goes against the patriotic feeling of 


many Englishmen, says Brandl, that their 
Shakespeare should have written such a 
bloody piece as Titus Andronicus. They arc 
prepared to admit at the highest not more 


than a few sections as Shakespeare’ own 
work. Similarly it is for them unbelievable 
that Shakespeare should have keen the 


author of Henry VI A in which the Maid 
of Orleens is abused as whore and Lag. 

Brandl asks: Why should the English 
people be so unreasonable about sheir Sha- 
kespeare? The fact that many literary scru- 
ples of the twentieth century hed hardly 
any significance in Tudor times should cool 
their over-sensitiveness in this regard. 

Such prejudices regarding Henry VIL 
and C as well as Tennyson’s purging of 
Henry VIII ave also pointed out by Brandl. 
On the continent, says he by way of general 
comment, critics allow Shakespeare a Yperiad 
of growth at the beginning and a period of 
decline at the end. The German interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare thus differs materially 
from the English. 


3. Tae Prosiem or Perrecrios, 


Neither Shakespeare nor any of his con- 
temporaries produced a character so full of 
philosophical reflexions as Hamlet. All these 
Hamletisms are fundamentally grounded in 
the problem of the perfect man. And yet 
this was not a peculiar item in Shasespeare’s 


thought. It was a normal incidert in the 
floating philosophy of those days says 
Brandl 

The problem as to how to become a 


“perfect man” (p. 325) was the moot questivn 
of the moralists of the Renaissance 3xactly as 
the problem of the genuine “knight” thusc 
of the period of the Crusades aad that of 
the best warrior those of the “heroic ages”. 
The solution was found by the rescarchevs 
in the teachings of the sage Cicero who was 
respected even by the Anglican ticologians 
for he had anticipated Christian divinity and 
righteousness. To Cicero, however  pertfec- 
tion consisted in honestiun. And aceordingly 
in Shakespeare’s Hamlet it is the ideal of 
honesty”? that finds expression on frequent 
occasions. 
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Hamlet’s monologue on the imperfections 
uf the world beginning with “to be or not 
to be” is analysed by Brandl word by word 
(p. 822). The question is asked: “Did Hamlet 
himself experience all this’ evils?”. Regard- 
ing very few pcople can these statement be 
asserted, answers the author. “Do we then 
here have a lytical presentation of the dra- 
matist’s own experiences? This also is im- 
probable, for Shakespeare was a perfectly 
level-headed man and his life was on the 
whole well-regulated, successful and happy. 

This philosophy of evils and the “way” 
of getting rid of them was derived by Shakes- 
peare direct from Cicero, says Brandl, per- 
haps «also through dilutions in the Latin 
Seneca, the English Elyot and the French 
Montaigne  (p. 828). To Cicero  this—the 
Western counterpart of the Buddhist psycho- 
logy ofthe “four truths” and “eight fold path” 
was the most favourite theme of thought. 


4. SHAKESPEARE THE NATIONALIST. 


patriotism was up-to-date. 
He-avas as keen a champion of the idea of 
“Great Britain” as the Earl of Essex. He had 
learned from Holinshed : “If France you will 
win, with Scotland begin.” And what kind of 


Shakespsare’s 


King is it that the dramatist pits against . 


France ? Shakespeare, as nationalist, created 
2 character, Henry Y, in which are united 
all the qualities which the philosophers of all 
ages had. idealized and moralists 
wished (p. 271). 

Henry V. is an ideal king—the mirror for 
all princes. Néti-shastras from Xenophon’s 
Uyropedia and Marcus Aurelius’ Golden 
Book down to Erasmus’ Morals, Elyots Gover- 
rLONT. Machiavelli's Prince, Montaigne’s 
Essays and James’ Basilicon were all ransacked 
hy Shakespeare in order to producc this 
“model Christian king.” Accordingly Henry V 
is a kind-hearted ruler as Erasmus would 
have, an friend of the church as the Angli- 
can Theologians would like to, see, a philosopher 
as Plato and the humanists would demand. 
He knows also how to be popular (Prakriti- 
rangjake) as Elyot wants the king to be (p. 272- 
275). Altogether, the English patriot has pre- 
canted his. people with nothing short of a 
Kautilyan rajarshi, 
js in other words, the Raghu of Kalidasa’s 
cepie or the hero of the thirteenth century Le 
couronnenient du rots. 


5. What is Hemour ? 


To the literary | circles of London in 
sixteenth century “humour” 


the 
was a very com- 


piously | 


Shakespeare’s Henry V- 
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mon word; But, says Brandi, it did not 


‘simply what it does today, viz. anything com- 


ic. Bearing fundamentally as it did, a medi- 
cinal association, it came to signify a fantas- 
tical type of manners (p. 202). 

The physiologists of the latter Middle 
Ages had used the word for any fluid in the 
human body. Thisis the cold sléeping hu- 
mour of which Lorenzo speaks in Romeo and 
Juliet. 

The “humanists”, however, propagated the 
doctrine of temperaments as tanght by the 
ancients, Galen for example. The proportion 
in the mixture of juices in the human sys- 
tem or rather the preponderance of one over 
the others is the idea which began- to be 
associated with humour. 

To propagate this doctrine in Henry VIII's 
time Elyot wrote The Castle of Health, a veri- 
table calendar of herbs, seasons panchan and 
so forth, such as Ayurvedic books on Dravya- 


Guna teach the Indian masses. The same 
humour pervades Klizabethan novels and 


comedies, for instance, the spirit of the tyrant 
Dionys in Damon and Pithias is saturated 
with it. 

In the Middle Ages the errors or con- 
fusions of mankind were supposed to be due 
to deadly sins. The early renaissance. ex- 
plained thesame phenomena as the jokes or 
tricks of fools. In Elizabethan age the cause 
was sought in the over-abundance of tempera- 
ment. As complains Nashe in Peter Pennyless, 
there are no more sins and devils but only 
“a pestilent humour” ( 203-204 ). 

Shakespeare, according to Brandl, is well 
up in, what may be called, the’ “medical interpr eta- 
tion” of human weaknesses and passions. 
The black tyrannical humour crushes Sir 
Armado as a physical pain. Titus Androni- 
cus in his thirst for revenge is suffering from 
the humour of madness. The ambitious rebel, 
York, in Henry VI Bas well as the bold 
usurper Richard IIL are obsessed by the 
humour of pride ( p. 204 ). 


5. Humours as Leading Characters. 


Not the light comic pieces alone have made 
use of such exceptional oddities and -idiosyneva- 
sies. These “humours” are developed by Shakes- 
peare, as he acquires mastery over his att, 
into important characters such as playa pro- 
minent role in the dramas, 

It is these “humours” that control the 
situation in Avng John e. g. Faulconbridge 
in Diieh Ado About Nothing, ce. g. Benedict 
and Beatrice, in the Merchant of Veniee, e. g. 
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Shylock. They acqutre their significance 
not through the situation in which they are 
exhibited but by something in their very 
nature, viz. fhe discord of conflicting quali- 
ties which gives rise to the bizarre. (pp. 
205-206). 

In this elevation 
the hero Shakespeare 
practice by authors like John Domne. 
Theoretically his path was prepared by 
Sidney who in his Defence of Poeste had 
recommended the technique such, for example, 
as ‘Terence among the ancients had employed. 
(p. 206). 


of the “humour’ into 
was anticipated in 


7. Junius Cassar. 


Why of all the personalities described 
by Plutarch Shakespeare should have just 
selected Caesar as the protagonist of one 
of his dramas is easy to explain, says Brandl. 
The history of Rome was to the dramatist 
as to every Englishman of the Elizabethan 
age the incomparable prototype of their own 
political development. The idea is adumbrat- 
ed by the groatest historians. of those days, 
Camden in his work on Britain and Raleigh 
in his History of the World. 

And according to Shakespeare, nobody 
was more glorious among the Romans than 
this Scodly Julius”. Caesar was to him the 
vreatost of the Elizabethan  “Tamerlanes.” 
Tis Caesavophilism is apparentin Reehkard IT, 
Richard TIT, Heury VI B, Henry VIC. 
More than one English author had sought 
to dramatise the story. [t would have been 
a wonder if Shakespeare should have over- 
looked the hero of his early year. (pp. 297-298). 
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These are some specimens of th. 


in which Brandl 


Manner 
illustrates what great use 
Shakespeare made of his “small Latin and 
less Greek”. Brandl has studied Shakespeare 
frankly from the standpoint of a 1 hilologist 
and an antiquarian. 

But his work is that of a humanist who is 
ever seeking the key to the creative mystery. 
He is keen on the question as to how Shaxes- 
peare grew from phase to phase until he 
reached proportions in which neither Eur ipides 
nor Calderon could challenge his comparison. 
and if anybody, only “our Goethe” (p. 471). 

And the key Brandl discovers in: Shakes- 
peare’s devotion to the theatre. Shakespeare 
saw Sophoeles and Seneca on the stage at 
Oxford but not with the enthusiam of the pedants. 
He was not prepared to clap with th. Univer- 
sity, as Moliére would have donc, on the 
glories of the ancients, as if the last word 
had been said by them on the quastion of 
dramatic forms. No, to him the life’s problem 
was that of new creations (pp. 472-172). 

Brandl’s methodology will be aporecizted 
among Indian scholars, students of coriparative 
literature, and of Elizabethan Englund will 
find much in this work which can be protit- 
ably employed both for historical research 
and artistic enjoyment. On the other hand. 
the technique of literary biography rade use 
of in this book will prove to be fruitful to 
those who are investigating ancient ard medi- 
eval Indian authors such as Ash agho-ha, 
Bhasa, Kalidasa, Kavikamkana and oth rs. 

Professor Brand) is head of the Engtish 
department at the University of Berlin, 
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‘By HEIN RICH MEYER-BENFEY. 


t E count our years from the birth of Christ, 
! thus expressing the fact that Jesus is, 
in what concerns religion, the beginning 

af the era to which we belong. And 

we feel ourselves Christians or not, this much 

is certain, that with Him all pre-Christian 

forms of religion come to an end—neither a 

‘return to Greek nor to, Teutonic paganism 
could seriously. be thought of—and that on the 


. 


whether 


other hand all new forms of religion triat have 
appeared since, embady somehow his peewiar 
achievement and develop it further. In the 
history of human thought Want occupies 
a place of similar impurtanee. He ix the 
great cies the boundery-stone of twa 
eae ages, the past and the present, 
Everyt hing ‘that had been thought vefsre him 
—and mighty and mar vellous sys oms of 


ba? 


thought had come into being—was overcome and 
rendered rull and void by him. However highly 
we value the importance of a Plato, a Spinoza 
or a Leibnitz, however much we enjoy vread- 
ing their works and plunging, with enthusiasm, 
into their worlds of thought, to no true 
philosopher will occur the idea of founding 
his thought and life solely on them, to the 
exclusion of Kant. On the other hand, Kant 
has neither been superseded nor rendered 
superfluocs by any later philosopher. rather is 
he the foundation: of further development. 
Fichte, Eegel, Schopenhauer, all of them got 
their inspiration from him, and however far 
they departed from him, or imagined that they 
surpassed him, they remained his pupils and 
his debtors. Those naturalistic and material- 
istic schools, however, which deliberately 
rejected him, are in fact a retrogression ; their 
insufficiency is plain to any serious thinker of 
our time. and his history has judged and 
condemned them, for they have been known 
by their fruits. To-day we know, know from 
our own most painful experience, if we did 
not know it before, that idealism alone can 
give value aud meaning to our life, and 
among the prophets of idealism none is more 
living then Kant. His prophecy (1797): “Not 
until a hundred years have passed will the 
world really understand me, and then it will 
‘appreciate my books and begin to study them 
anew,” has come true beyond expectation. 
And perhaps we are not too bold in be- 
lieving that only in future times he will be 
fully understood and appreciated, that we 
but stan l on the thr eshold of the true Kan- 
tian era. 

Kant himself likened his achievement to 
that of Copernicus, and this very striking 
parallel shows us at one glance how funda- 
mental was the revolution of thought which 
he brought about. Up to Copernicus the earth 
was looked upon as standing still and the 
sun as moving round her, and thus all 


atzrempts to explain the movements of the: 


stars remained vain. Copernicus made the 
sun stand still and the earth move round 
him, and immediately order‘ came into the 
chaos. The same thing happened in the field 
of philosophy. As long as people take things 


for granted, as they did before Kant, deriving ° 


their knowledge from them, they cannot tell 
us anything certain about the things, nor 
ean the possibility of real knowledge be 
uaderstood. But our mind is not a photo- 
graphic plate which passively receives objects 
from ovsside and mechanically copics them ; 
jt is rather a living organism spontaneously 
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producing them according to innate laws 
Which constitute its being. Only inasmuch as 
our intellect, with the help of its notions, 
combines and ranges the perceptions supplied 
to it by the senses, experience, as a continuity 
of knowledge, can result. But already in 
the perceptions of our senses there is, as 
it were, some spiritual element: being from 
the first ranged in space and time they 
accommodate themselves to the forms of our 
perception. It is not the mind that adjusts 
itself to the things, but the things that 
adjust themselves to our mind ; thus only a 
knowledge of things is possible. According 
to Schiller’s wonderfully pregnant formulation: . 
“Nature stands under the law of the 
intellect.” . 

But though Kant so decidedly insists upon 
the spontaneity of the mind he does not at 
all mean that knowledge can be produced by 
it without the supply of material from outside. 
On the contrary, though our present time 
needs and calls for Kant as the champion of 
idealism against a naturalistic view of life, 
the impression he made on his time was just 
the opposite. To his time he rather appeared 
as the fighter against false idealism, the des- 
troyer of the sham wisdom of a dogmatic 
speculation which took upon itself to produce 
knowledge by mere thought, «without the 
help of the senses,—a supersensual knowledge 
of the highest objects of human thought, 
God, freedom, immortality. The greatest 

part of the “Criticism of Pure Reason” 


: (s ‘Kaitik der reinen vernunft”) is devoted to 


the final proof, that the knowledge which 
the philosophy of rationalism (Aufklaerung) 
believed to possess of those things, is nothing 
but fancy and fraud, that any metaphysical 
knowledge derived from pure reason is 
denied to us,—and it was just this proof 
that brought about such a violent shock in 
his time and earned him the surname of ' 
“all-destroyer.”” As surely as the fundamental 
notions of our intellect, such as substance, 
causality, necessity ete. do not originate from 
experience which’ itself becomes possible only 
through them, so surely they have been 
given to us for the sake of experience and 
have value and application only within 
its domain. Though Kant continues to use the 
expression “metaphysics,” the moral has now 
quite a new meaning and substance: it 
just signifies the science of the elements and 
conditions of that knowledge which he had 
newly created and which we now call theory, 
of knowledge, the Science not of what lies 
beyond experience, but of “what lies at the 


bottom of it. Kant is not bent on meta- 
physical speculation, but on experience, 
especially on exact science, which he him- 
self energetically promoted in his earlier 
period. This intention is to show the possi- 
bility of experience and the foundation of 
its validity, to establish its right and there- 
with its limits, to give it a conscience and a 
good conscience in the double sense of self- 
reliance and of sense of responsibility. It 
is utterly to mistake Kant’s meaning to think 
that by défining things as phenomena, he 
means to question or restrict their reality 
or to oppose to the world of phenomena a 
duplicate world of things by themselves 
(“an sich”) as the properly real one. Kant 
himself has energetically protested against 
this confusion of phenomenon (“Erscheinung’) 
and appearance (“Schein”). He only means 
to define their nature more exactly: they are 
phenomena, i. e. they are objects of our 
consciousness. Things exist for us inasmuch 
as we perceive them; if we perceive them, 
they, even by this fact, spontaneously and 
inevitably strike our consciousness (they “appear” 
to us) The table I see and feel before me 
is undoubtedly real, itself, and is not an image 
of another table, which is not perceived; it 
is veal, just because I perceive it with my 
eye and my touch. The question of what the 
table is outside my consciousness is meaning- 
less in itself; if it were possible to assert 
anything about that, it would at the same 
time (even by that assertion) strike my con- 
sciousness. Kant has laid the solid founda- 
tion of all empirical knowledge, and all 
sciences, consciously or not, ultimately make 
use of the tools prepared by him. His “tran- 
scendental idealism” (things are, in regard to 
their foundation of knowledge, ideas) has as 
its roverse the ‘empirical realism’ (things are, 
as objects of experience, real). And the lead- 
ing reviver of Kantian philosophy, Hermann’ 
Cohen, justly names the first theoretical part 
of his system of philosophy “Logics of pure 
experience.” 

Enormously great is the importance for 
science of Kant’s theory of knowledge. But 
far greater still is that of his practical 
philosophy, for it concerns everybody directly 


and immediately. While thought and action - 


are the two chief regions of our spiritual life, 
only a small minority attains to those heights 
of thought where it becomes necessary to call 
to mind the foundations. The command to 
rightful action, to moral life stands before all 
of us alike and continually calls us to self- 
examination. This command too Kant sets up 
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ca 
in the sense of-idealigm. His waschword is: 
autonomy, freedom, self-determination. Do not 
suffer thyself to be determined by things nor 
by anything outside thyself, bit only from 
within, by the law of thy practical reason! 
The word ‘autonomy’, meaning determination 
by innate law, has a twofold antithesis: 
heterenomy and lawlessness. We are unfree 
if we obey a law-giver outside ouvselyes, some 
outward authority. But we aim quite as 
unfree if in questions of moral lite we allow 
ourse-ves to be euided by the compulsion of 
circumstances, the regard of oar profit or the 
opinien of others, or if we are diiven by our 
own desires and instincts. For they too do 
not belong to our true being, but to nature 
within us, and there is no freedor1 in nature, 
but only limitation and the urge 0f necessity. 
It is only when we are entirel: guidec by 
the innate law of the God which constitutes 
our real self that we escape the encless 
enchainments of nature, the compulsion of 
causal connection. Only in our pure, moral 
volition and action do the freedom, the 
absolute, the “an sich” become reacity. Schiller 
with his ingenious art of wording has pressed 
the whole contents of Kantian phiosophy into 
two short sentences. He writes to Koermer, 
February 8th, 1793: “Certainly no greater 
word has ever been spoken by any mortal 
man tkan this of Kant which at the same 
time is the contents of his whole philosophy : 
determine thyself out of thyself! 1s well as 
that other word of the theorctical philosophy: 
Nature is under the law of intellect”. And 
he unites both sentences and finds the plain- 
est and clearest formula for all tre idealism, 
writing some weeks before his death to 
W. vy. Humboldt: “Ultimately we ire idealists 
both of us, and we should be asaamed = that. 
it should be said that things form2d us,. and 
not we the things”. 

Amazingly new and revolutionery appeureid 
Kant’s first decisive work, his ‘Kritik der 
reimen Vernunft” (Criticism of Pare Reasoui, 
1781). And yet its tendency is nct to put the 
world upside down, but to secure the steady 
progress of empirical science and t) strengthen 
confidence in our kmowledge by examining 
its foundations. Even more clearl7 his ethics, 
notwithstanding the profoundness and origin- 
ality of its principles, is in hazmony with 
human reason and sound mor feeling. 
Practically it is nothing but a * philosophical 
interpretation of this very fact of conscience. 
There is as voice within us which tells us 
how to act, and which blames us if we 
disobey it; its commands are aosolute and 
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uneanditional, regardless of outward cirecum- 
stance and of consequences, of -aims and 
expeditney. It cannot be explained by nature 
in which eyerything is conditional; it points 
towarcs a different order of things which 
traascends natural Jaw, but which we become 
awaze of only in our self-consciousness and 


only used as a guide to practical action. 
And fom this discernment results this 
fou_detion of ethies in. which the German 


gonus of freedom and action has found its 
decpest, purest and at the same time plainest 
express hat gonius which manifested 
itsclf in the imperishable ercations. of Gorman 
poctry and philosophy, but which, fought the 
hattles of the War of Deliverance (1813) and 
erccted anew the German empire. From = this 
aspect the contemporaries found their way to 
Kart; from this side the modern reader, too, 
will fird the easiest access to Kant; perhaps 
mest conveniently by his little work ‘Founda- 
tion of moral metaphysics’ (Grundlegung zur 
Mctap iysik dev Sitten) which begins with the 
imauoital sentenee: “We cannot imagine any- 
thiag ‘ither in this world or without which 
coud be looked upon as absolutely good but 
goud sill alone’... . 

All objections-against this foundation hare 
the re- 





their veason in misunderstanding: 
preech_of vigorism as well as that ‘of formal- 
ism. It has: lenge since become a common- 


plece caat the sood: should only be done for 
its own sake. -But docs not this popular 
fornulation involve. the purely formal expres- 
sion which Kant. gave to his ‘categorical 
imoerative’ ( Act so that the maxim of your 
wil might at any time be laid down as 
prirciple of a‘law for mankind’)? As soon as 
we g.re any purpose to our moral acting... 
it » done for the sake of that puzpose, not 
becuuse it is good and rightcous. These 
foundezions cannot be shaken, in them lies 
the immoztality and eternal youth of Kantian 
ph losophy. ° Kant did -not leave us a ready~- 
mate <ystem but only the foundations of it; 
these, however, ave the foundations of man’s 
spizitual life, that which unconsciously or 
vaviely felt, from all time decided his 
theugl-s and -actions, now brought into 


couscizusness and Ht up by the clear light of- 


examination and knowledge. 
Agcin we give the word to Schiller who 
write to Goethe, October 28th, 1797: “It 
dors rot at all frighten me to think that the 
law ci change me does not spare any 
huwuar or divine work will also alestroy the 
forr: of this philosophy, as it destroys any 
forma; but its foundations need not fear 


phlosophic 


‘ 


- tion 
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destruction, for since the beginning of man- 
kind and human reason they have tacitly 
been acknowledged and on the whole aeted 
upon. : 

It is superfluous and “impossible to lay 
any. other foundation, but the complete erec- . 
of the building will be the work of 
many generations. For simple and obvious as 
these principles are, they are equally fertile 
and far-reaching in their consequences. Indi- 
vidual ethics must rise from the conception 
of the moral action to that of the moral 
personality, of which Kant gives only the 
germ; and from individual ethics must rise 
social cthics. Here Kant himself led the way. 
His “Mozal Metaphysics” contains not only 
the dvecvine of virtues, but also the meta- 
physical elements of jurisprudence. He also 
applied his principles to the political sphere, 
for, though in his personal conduct he was 
not at all a revolutionary, he recognised the 
importance of the French Revolution, the 

‘great adventure of reason’, the bold attempt 
to build up a State out of ideas, and 
followed its course with intent interest. 
Indeed he set up a political ideal in a little 
book wkich has received a heightened and 
actual interest in the lig! nt of recent events, 
“To Everlasting Peace” (1795). In this essay, 
with his sober, inillusive realism, he examines: 
the possibility of attaining to a lasting peace 
and its conditions, he demanded a League of 
Nations (a “federalism of free states’ ’) for the 
realisation of the right of peoples, and he sets 
up the principle: “The civil constitution in 
every state must be republican,” using, how- 
ever, this word in a peculiar sense indepen- 
dent of the form of the government. Thus it 
is no whim of fortune, that modern socialism 
too, as soon as it came to reflection and 
philosophical insight, through Bernstein -and 
others found its way to Nant. 

But his most astonishing ‘achievement is, 
that he, who has scarcely any personal rela- 
tion to great art and who took no notice of 
the poecical exploits of Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, whieh fell in his life-time, neverthe- 
less gave us the foundation of aesthetics 
which has proved to be the most fertile and 
solid, not from his’ own experience of art, 
but solely from the depth aud consistency of 
his systematical insight. And when he found 
in Schilier the ideal beirig who from the 
wealth 0% his artistic consciousness could give 
life to abstract ideas, the union between poetry 
and philosophy was completed, which gives its 
special feature to the great per iod of German - 
idealism, including the. period of romanticism, 


icant! 


‘The “nation of poets and thinkers”—which 
at the same tinie was the nation of musicians 
and. of political reformers—a mere phrase to- 
day, became in that time a .wonderful reality: 
It is our belief that this German idealism, 
the general view of life and real religion of 


that great, creative time, as it manifests itself: 


especially in the poetic works of Goethe and 
Kleist and in the philosophy of Kant and his 
followers, between ivhom Schiller stands as the 
uniting link, is far from having already fulfilled 
its mission to-day, nay that its world-influence 
has scarcely begun. Now little have the 
other nations suffered themselves to be grasped 
and enriched by this spirit! And yet nothing 
of what any of them has produced in this 
line in the timé of Kant or since, appears to 
have got ahead of him or made him dispen- 
sable. If Europe wants to rise again from 
her spiritual and moral downfall, here we 
have the fountain of living water from which 
she can draw new strength and the sap of 
life. But before‘all, may it become a fountain 
of youth to the German nation itself, which 
has taken little care of its precious inheritance! 

One last word remains to be said. However 
much we worship in Kant one of deepest and 
and purest incarnations of the German mind, 
we do not mean by that to set up a national 
barricr. He was a German, as Jesus was a 
Jew. He belongs to all mankind. Also in 
another sense, though his great works be 
only read by an elite of high culture, he has 
not lived and worked only. for those few, but 
for all. We must remember that Kant is no 
mere doctrine or system, but he is a man 
who has lived his words to a perfection which 
demands our deepest veneration. Seldom are 
life and doctrine of a great thinkerin such 
perfect harmony. If the first word of his 
‘Foundation of Moral Metaphysics’ speaks of 
the supreme value of a good will, perhaps 
never did any man prove such’ an enormous 
and steady strength of will, and of an abso- 
lutely good will, as Kant .did. Even his 
physical lifeis a product of his will. Through 
an inexorably strict discipline. he wrested 
from an utterly feeble, apparently hopeless 
body not only the possibility of continued 
lite but also an unusually Jong life, free from 
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illness. and therewith the first condition for 
accomplishing his life task. And with no Jess 
difficulty did he fight to create the second 
condition for it, his economical independence. 
What an enormous: quantity of self-denial and 
persevering paticnce is necessary, if agrowing 
genius has to spend nine irrecoverable ycars 
of his youth in the drudgery of tutorship and 
then throughout fifteen years has to carn his 
scanty livelihood as privat dozent at a uni- 
versity, until at last, in his 47th year, a 
professorship was bestowed on him with the 
luxurious salary of 166 thalers p.a. In this 


_hard and toilsome life of indefatigatle work and 


strict performance of his duty, never inter- 
rupted by unustal events, Kant less fully veri- 
fied the “primacy of practical reason”, the 
unconditional subjection of all powers and 
tendencies under the law of reason, and in 
this achievement lies a heroism, less dazzling, 
‘but more beneficial than that threwn in the 
war, and which can serve as a fit model for 
all men. This is, after all, the characteristic 
feature of Kant: his surpassing greetness docs 
not consist in rare endowments of nature 
which are, in their way, exceptional cases, 
but in the normal virtues of every day which 
every one really can and ought to possess: 
a profound self-examination; and high sense 
‘of duty. an unconditional will for truth, ahso- 
Inte self-control and free self-determination hy 
one’s own conscience—all of these in their high- 
est perfection and raised to the dignity of genius. 
If somebody undertook and knew how to give 
a clear and impressive popular picture of this 
life, Kant would indeed, belong to the great 
saints and radiant ideals of mankind, and by 
his life, his moral principles would then attain 
that degree of immediate evidence and impres- 
siveness necessary to write themselves down in 
the hearts of the people—an -Impressiveness 
they lack in his slow and deliberate school 
language. For if we look to the core; we 
must agree with the proud word which the 
modest man once spoke of his doctrine: “Jf 
there exists any science which mankind really 
needs, it is that which I teach : worthily tu 
fill that post in creation which has beer assign- 
oe to man, and from ve he can learn in 
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"MANMOHAN GHOSE 


ryVHE need for -extreme caution against - the 
slightest excesS-is nowhere more im- 

. perative than in any attempt, to pay 
our humble share” of homage to. the - loved 
memory of Manmohan Ghose, and to convey 
to his numerous friends and ‘admirers some 
mcasare of ‘our. great love and reverence 
for him. ' To -most, of us who knew him this 
will: no doubt" appear as a heavy. constraint, 
for,, our. enthusiasm while speaking of him 
is apt’ to become unbounded, -to- well up 
beyond, all reasonable limits. But nobody 
would prove trié tothe man and his memory 
ic, dh speaking of; him, he let his imagination 


or ‘enthusiasm,run away with him, however: 


little, “Fox, the keynote of Ghose’s life -and 
work avas uttermost sincerity, - absolute rejéc- 
tion of all display. “A word: too much would 
entirely spoil the .picture of ¢he man who 
fis a scholar. having drunk -deep at the springs 
‘ef ‘classical poetry, had carried its ’ principles 


of » austere moderation and restraint to every - 


phase of his life and art His life is’a 
liviug  oxample - of severe discipline, of un- 
eompromising fidelity to his vocation. Silent 
mward worship of the heart is the ‘best 
vifering t6/the man the even flow of whose 
life was “perennially inward, who hated 
‘demonstration and gush, and who was almost 
ascetic in self-abnegationy (My memory of 
him .is that of his habitual eficence, which 
was'like the eloquent silence of the night 
breathing deep, eternal secrets; of the subtle 
and quict charm of an intimacy that re- 
\ealed itself as unobtrusively as a flower 
opening its petals; and of the spontaneous 
toree and inridescence of a personality that 
never spoke in the first person 

Gieat men, like the lhiminaries of the 
sky carry their own orbits with them, that 
of Ghose being a quiet corner where he 
could weave his dreams and sing his songs. 
In life he could never understand the com- 
:ncreial doctrine of getting on. fHe realised 
offectively that his call was that of a poet, 
and he was ever true to it He was often 
heard to fret against his professorial work 
whenever if clashed . against the higher 
duties ef the peett {His absence from public 
lite was not due” to any want of sympathy 
or ability, but to his loyalty to his call He 
was too full of the milk of human/kind- 


which 


ness to be indifferent to anything. .He lived 
retired like noontide dew because ‘he hated 
the blatant expansiveness of the . modern 
world; its vulgar clamour, the fret. and fever 
of its self-secking. He escaped from its 
narrowness and its dust and, héat to the quiet 
groves of his art. He wanted a freer, quicter 
and_purer atmostphere to breathe in. 

His life was a perpetual gloaming with 
its“sober glory, its hush and_ half-light; his 
dreams for ever hovering with glamorous 
wings in its skimming clouds, and_ his 
thoughts rising . or’ setting quictly like its 
twinkling stars. Of nothing had he greater 
dread than that of the lime-light, the glare 
of publicity. He stoutly refused to give 
serious, thought to ‘the publication of his: 
poems even; for he believed that ‘the poct’s 
function is to create and not to display, 
publication being best left to posterity. His 
fine and sensitive artist-temperament . shrank 
from the prying curiosity of the public, and 
he believed that to be in its broad eye might 
mean inward death for the poct: for it has 
a tendency to produce in: him-a complacent 
compromise, a passive acquiescence in the 
existing order of things, and -make him a 
mere musical echo} 

His dislike ofthe paltry precipitancy of 
the world does not imply, however, that he 
was a recluse living in self-imposed and self- 
centered isolation. On the other. hand, he 
had his finger always on the throbbing pulse 
of life, and was himself a great and heroic 
participator in the race. His life, sad and 
chequered as it was by disappointment and 
bereavement, was deep, full and intense, if 
not varied and wide in range. Though 
nothing but the broad outlines of his life are 
known to us at present, yet, when it comes 
to be written, his biography will be the 
deeply moving drama of a sonsitive soul 
fallen upon the thorns of life; of an inherito? 
of unfulfilled renown the wonderful. promise 
of whose youth remained unrealised because - 
of the force of the peculiar circumstances in 
he was placed. Though free from the 
pinch of grinding penury, the usual heritage 
of the ‘threadbare and goldless genealogie 
of poets. he did not have, on the other hand,: 
the comfortable competence and leisure which 
are so necessary for the  single-hearted 
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pursuit of poetry. The daily routine work of 
teaching went somewhat against the grain 
with him, and he would often say that all 
his longings were focussed on the time when 
he would retire from service and settle down 
to the cherished life of letters../The chronie 
illness. of — his » wife, to whom ‘he was deeply 
attached, was the worst adversity of his _ life, 
ruining his health and seriously interfering 
With his poetical work. To these must be 
added. the double-edged difficulty which he 
had to contend against in his artistic life, 
etx. the serious-anomaly of having ‘to write 
in a language which he did not imbibe with 
his mother’s milk; which, however great his 
facility and mastery, was his by adoption 
only; and, what was more unfortunate, the 
practice of this tongue in surroundings and 
conditions unfavourable and almost alien to 
it. ZA Bengalee by birth, he was cut off from 
his ative land at the early age of seven, and 
transplanted to England, where the formative 
period of his life from seven to twenty-five 
was passed uninterruptedly. Thoroughly 
Anglicised, therefore, by virtue of education 
and bringing up, it would have been best for 
‘him if he had been able to live in England 
permanently. Deeply twined in the heart of 
England, he would have borne wonderful 
flower. and fruit there; we say wonderful, 
because of the excellence achieved and 
promise held out in his early poems like those 
in Primavera and Love Songs and Elegies, 
which were published before he was thirty. 
But circumstances did not allow him to 
continue his work uninterruptedly and carry 
it to perfection. Coming back to India he 
had to be born again in his native country, 
and » at the age of twenty-five to adapt him- 
self to surroundings and conditions that had 
become entirely foreign to ‘him. With him 
it always was as if he had his heart in one 
country and his head in another. His 
difficulty in reverting back to Bengalee _ life 
will be evident from the significant fact that 
he had to relearn his mother tongue. Feeling 
more or less like an exotic in his native 
soil, he could not derive much nutrition 
from it and always looked wistfully beyond 
the seas to England, the cradle of his he 
and the nurse of his mind, for inspiration. 
We say. this without any fear of treading 
upon the patriotic sentiments of his friends 
and countrymen. For, 
the superficial one whether he had sympathy 
with the aspirations of his countrymen: that 
he»had in the fullest measure—he was 
keenly responsive to the heart-beats of his 


the question is not: 
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country. What we are here concerned with 
is ithe particular character of his brineing-np, 
the~peculiaz force of the circumstances of his 
life whith thrust upon him the awkwardness 
of having kad to lead a double life, and to 
effect some sort- of a compromise between its 
irreconcilable elements. He could not. there- 
fore, be a successful interpreter of Oriental 
thought and idea in English—the — principal 
raison d'etre of Indian writers of English 
verse; we have to regard him chiefly as a 
writer of English verse pure and simple. But 
in this respect he must have felt, in. :ommon 
with Englishmen. coming out to India, the 
difficulty of writing English poetry in a 
foreign land, for great poetry sends its Roots 
deep into the national soil, deriving substance 
therefrom, and cannot thrive to perfection if 
detached from i 

The seecnd Son of the late K. D. Ghose 
and Swarnalata Ghose, eldest daughter of Raj 
Narain Basu, one of. the land-marks of Bengal 
of the last century, Manmohan Ghose was 
_born in Bhagalpur on the 19th of January, 
1869, where his father followed the profession 
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cf a physician. They were four brothers, 
tne renowned Aurobindo ‘being one of them, 
and one sister. The fastidiously western edu- 
cation that the father chose for his sons from 
their earliest childhood is, in its exaggerated 
faith in foreign ideals, a self-recording evi- 
cence of the response that Bengal gave to the 
nie of the West in the nineteenth century. 
At abous the age’of five Manmohan was sent to 
“the Loretto ” conyent at Darjeeling where 
“Te stayed as a boarder for about 
two years, making occasional descents — 
from the hills to spend his vacations with 
his parents who then lived at Rungpur. — 
About_ 1876-7, his father with his whole fami- 
three 

} the Rev. 
Mh. Druid of Manchester, for Riou: Man- 
mohan always cherished a loving memory. 
He was sent to Manchestsr Grammar School, 
where he first lisped in verse, being highly 
encouraged by the Headmaster in his poetic 
Jeanings. He next went to _StePaul’s- School — 
im the Michelmas term of “1884, where he 


first met his friend, Mr. Laurence Binyon, 


who was of the same age as he, and who did 
much to. keep alive the sparks _ of 
soetical inspiration in him. 
Binyon also. introduced him to his cousin | 
Stephen Phillips, who was their senior by 
“our years. His deep friendship for these two 
is one of the: most gratifying features of 
Ghose’s life. He dedicated Love Songs and 
Elegies to Binyon, and the last. poem i 
whieh is addressed to Stephen Ph 
poignant with the pain of separation. 

Stephen and May! two names that 

To datfodils and April sun ; 

Musical sounds that fancy weave. 

With the magic of the winds and leaves ; 

Bo a ‘ * . 

T cry out suddenly, and through 

This odorous darkness look for you. 

Enchanting friends that fill my soul. 

A million waters’ twixt us roll! ae 

Q, sunset on my heart shall weigh — 

Till [ revisit Stephen and May. | 

Gaining an open classical Saholarshep at 

Christ Chureh, he next went to Oxford in 


1887, where too he enjoyed the companion-_ 


ship of Binyon. He took responsions in the 
Hilary term of 1888, and getting a seeond in 
moderations, read for Literze Humaniores for 
a year and a half. But just’ before taking 
final schools his studies were interrupted for 
pecuniary reasons and he had to go down 
for some time. 
1893, he joined the non-collegiate 
delegaey and took a pass degree. 


students* 
ate 
aia! 


_ tellectual sympathies — of 


Laurence > 


On coming back in January — 
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His undergraduate days were marked by 
great activity and industry of another kind, 
and in 1890 in the company of Binyon, 
Phillips and Arthur Cripps he first came out. | 
in print in the small volume of poems en- 
titled Primavera published by Blackwell at 
Oxford. It contained five poems by him, and 
his werk received immediate and distinguish- 
ed recognition, no less a person than Oscar 
Wilde announcing to the literary world that 
a new planet had swum into ken. He 
referred to Ghose as 

“a young Indian of brilliant scholarship and 
high literary attainments who gives some culture to 
Christ Church. Particular interest. attaches naturally 

Mr, Ghose’s. work. Born in India of purely Indian 
A ial he has been brought up entirely in Bie 
land and-was educated at St. Paul’s ‘School 8 
verses show us how quick and subtle are the in- 
the oriental mind, and 
suggest how close is the bond of union that may 
some day bind India to us by other methods than 
those of commerce and military strength. Mr. Ghose _, 
ought some day to make a name in our literature.’* 

e was also well known to Lionel Johnson 

Dr. Robert Bridges, who on several occa- 
ain spoke to me very warmly of Ghose’s 
poetical powers. He always remained a keer 
classical student in life, poets like Homer, Aeschy- ° 
lus, Sophocles and Virgil being among favourite 
authors. Later in life when his eyesight gave way, 
his chief complaint was that he could no more 
read his favourite classical authors. A volume of 
one of these was his constant companion when 
he went out for a walk outside or in his own 
terrace or garden. In the class-room or in 


is his study he would breathe the enchantment 
of ancient Greece and Italy by reciting from 
his favourite authors in 


his sweet musical 


> Ovoie 

ag 2 Oxford in 1894 he joined the 
- Bengal Educational Service as Professor of 
_ English at 


College. After a brief period 
at the Presideney College, he was transferred 
o Dacea’where his marriage with Malati Devi 
took place in 1898. He was for some time 

vector of Schools at Purulia, and passed 
the last eighteen years of his distinguished 
educational career as, Prefessor of English at 
the Presidency College, and Lecturer at the 
University Post-Graduate Classes. 


Jaleutta j 
{The major part of his married life was clouded 


the illness of his wife, who was bed-ridden 
with incurable hysterical paralysis. It is 
difficult to find another instance of the unruffled 
patience and single-hearted tenderness with 
which he nursed his wife. He was also pon 


___*Quoted by the late Dr. Dunn in his. article .on 
Manmohan Ghose in the Englishman. 
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father and mother to the two daughters he 
has left behind. The death of his wife in 
C1918 completely broke. his health. He lost 
his eye-sight and had to retire from service 
in 1927. The operation on one eye year 
before last proved unsuccessful. He was fast 
ebbing away since then, and. died of. heart- 
failure on the 4th of January last 

Coming to know him first 4s my teacher 
in the Presidency College, I should be sorry 
to let. slip this opportunity ‘of saying some- 
thing on this aspect of his career. His great- 
ness as a teacher lies deeply imprinted in the 
minds of hundreds of students who had the 


of the few teachers who invariably’ held our 
attention and held if spell-bound as soon as 
he parted his lips to speak. Hislectures were 
entirely free from tinsel and clap-trap, bloated 
platitude and ponderous learning; his deliyery, 
from declamation and gesticulation. (They 
were more or less like overheard soliloquies: 
He was a profoud scholar, but without the 
faintest suspicion of parade, and one in whom 
the sharpening of the intellect. had 
hardened the heart. He had transmuted all 
knowledge into beauty like the silkworm 
which feeding on mulberry leaves produces 
silk. If the highest test of a teacher be not 
merely to drill up students for examination, 
not even jto impart knowledge, but to create 
an attitude of mind, then Ghose was the 
teacher par excellence. We liked him best 
when he took poetry with us, and in the 
enchanted realm of poetry the mere scholar is 
just like Bottom in the grove of Titania. We 
puioved. on the other hand, the unique privi- 
lege of being taught by one whose lips had 
been kissed by the Muse. In his lectures 
on poetry he was both interpreter and creator, 
instrument and artist.. The words of a poet 
would bloom into form, assume hands and 
feet, and vibrate with lifeand music in coming 
through the delicately responsive medium of 
his mind; and sometimes, not too often, he 
would enrich them with the colour of his own 
mind, the rhythm of his own feelings, and the 
music of his own soul like the golden dream 
of sunshine added to daylight. In these 
moods of-exaltation he would let fall jewels 
of poetry in interpreting poetry, create literature 
in teaching literature, moulding the language 
in a peculiar idiom of his own. Most teachers 
. can only aspire to bring with them the spirit 
of painstaking research and erudition com- 


. bined with clever and sympathetic appreciation ° 


- and lucid interpretation. From Ghose we had 
all these and something mote. 


wi 


delicate perfume. 
good fortune to sit at his feet. He was-one |s 


not. 


In his- private study at home, <o those who 
had the privilege of a more intimate acquaint- 
ance he was not much different. To love him 
it was necessary to know him, and to know 
him was to love him. His shy, uetiring habit 
did rot invite ready familiarity, and many 
were too apt to mistake his retience and 
austezity for coldness. He always impressed 
one sS a wanderer. who had never found out 
his bearings in this world in the light of his 
eye, and was vaguely reaching cut towards 
another in the light of his soul. An air of 
other-worldliness always clung to him like a 
People mistool him to be 
tand-offish because he wanted tc stand aside 
a little looking at the panoramaof life. Those 
who knew him a little intimately found how 
gentle, genial and kind he was. His manner 
was personal without parade of personality, 
beautiful without ornament, intimate yet not 
too familiar, revealing. much yet suggesting 
more. There was, besides, an air of elusiveness 
about him that made him all the more attract- 
ive, and gave greater freshness and charm to 
the intimacy. The secret charm of his con- 
versation was the exquisite skill with which 
silently leaving himself out he would draw 
out our latent qualities; and, giving forms 
to our dreams and words to our feelings 
make vivid and articulate the vague and 
fluttering yearning of adolescenes. A tingle 
of tke old delight passes throuzh me as I 
yecall how I would sometimes come hack 
from him with a beautiful thought like a 
bird carrying a wisp of straw to its nest. 
He vas, again none. of the posezrs, the 
dilettantes and lesser lights, the poetasters 
par appearance and of the longhaired type 
who insist on carrying their art to every 
phase of life. Nothing impressed one more 
than his homeliness, simplicity and natural- 
ness. If he talked of poetry or art in genc- 
ral his. words were as natural as the 
emanations of a beautiful sonl shedding 
around it its own substance, just as perfumes 
are particles of flower that melé in the air. 
But zenerally we eschewed it aud talked on 
other subjects. The chief diffictlty was the 
initial one of getting him to tak, but once 
started he would soon’ warm wu? and go on 
uninterruptedly in his entranced air that 
seemed lost to- outward conscioisness. His 
conversation would then run lile a limpid 
stream from one topic to another with easy 
flow and sparkling wit. He would never 
readily answer a question about hinself 
and would always go off at a tanzent. When 
he spoke of himself he would sometimes 
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express regret at his inability to merge 
himself fully into Indian life, and say how 
assiduously he tried to assimilate Indian 
ideas and ways. He would then speak of 
what he had observed in a party, in the 
street or in a Bengalee theatre comparing 
our national ‘characteristics with those of 
Englishmen. He told me once that he would 
like very much to be able some time to 
write two plays on Indian subjects, one 
from ancient mythology and the other from 


coutemporary life. The first he has left unfinished. 


and the other I am not sureif he ever tried. 
Referring to his small garden in his former’ 
lodgings in Elliott Road he one day observed 
that he was ever so ‘thankful. to his land-lord 
for that touch of green in the city, and on 
my reinarking that it was not well kept 
he added that he liked: to have an air of 
disorderliness about it. His conversation was 
interspersed with little anecdotes too. 
that comes to my mind refers to Tennyson 
who one evening had a friend in with him 
who idolised him. Gushing in a sentimental 
vein the friend quoted a stanza from Tennyson 
and exclaimed that he must have been 
inspired while he wrote it. Tennyson who 
was then smoking ‘a. cigar did not reply at 


first- but’ on his friend repeating the remark: 


observed gruffly—“Ah! it cost me twenty 
cigars.” (Next to poetry he had a great’ taste 
for’ painting, and one would sometimes find 
him like a child pasting pictures on a paper- 
board with apposite quotations eut out from 


books I recall these and other things, 
had feal that I owe to him more than I 
Know. ; 


The time is not yet ripe for a critical 
estimate of his poctical works for the simple 
reason that his whole work is not available 
yet. We have already touched upon his 
singular habit .of never giving serious atten- 
tion to the publication of his poems, and 
our chief concern was that 
have been lost through neglect; but we are 
assured by his daughter Miss Lotika Ghose 
that she has recovered quite a trunkful of 
her father’s yet unpublished poems and that 


there are many gems of rare lustre among: 


them. We are looking forward to their ‘early 


publication which we are glad to learn is- 


engaging her urgent attention. Mention has 
already been made of the work of his un- 
dergradnate days at Oxford appearing in 
Primavera (Blackwell, 1890). In 1898 he 
published a slender volume of poems extending 
to forty pages entitled Love Songsand Elegiés. 
The publication was in the shilling garland 


One: 


many might: 
‘Judging from the uncommon 
‘eellence.of the poems we have not the slight- 
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series of Elkin Matthews, .Londdn, which 
included some of the carlier works of Lau-’ 
rence Binyon, Stephen Phillips, Sir Henry” 
Newbolt and Dr. Robert Bridges. The next . 
year Elkin Matthews included three Jhitherto’ 
unpublished poems of Ghose in an anthology 
of new poetry by various writers entitled: 
The Garland. No other collected .edition of. 
Ghose’s later works was published, some of 
which appeared in local magazinés. The now 
extinct Calcutta University Magazine published -- 
an unfinished epic poem Perseus some. years: 
back. Besides culling from Primavera and. 
Love Songs and Ilegies the late Dr. T. 0. D. 
Dunn collected ‘some of Ghose’s later works. 
from these- magazine sources for his anthology 
of Bengali Book of English verse. It may 
also be noted with pleasure’ that one of 
Ghose’s: poems entitled Afentem  Mortalia 
Tangunt which originally: appeared in Prima- 
vera has found a place in the anthology fiiom 
modern poets called Poems and Lyrics of 
Nature in the Scott Library Canterbury Poets 
series edited by W. Sharp. - : 

A critical survey of Ghose’s work being 
bound to be imperfect by virtue of the above 
reasons, our chief object: in attempting ‘it at. 
the present moiment is to . introduce our 
readers to this highly gifted author who, is 
not so widely known as he ought to be and 
to arouse active interest in his works so that 
the way may be paved towards a full re-- 
cognition of his. uncommon poetical ability 
when his whole work is made-public. But, 
while we make this apology, we yet 
hasten to assure the -reader that even if 
nothing else were .to come out, the high 
merit of what we have already in print is 
enough to give Ghose a sure position of 
eminence not merely among Indian. writers of 
English versé, but in the higher and wider: 
yanks of English poets pure and_ simple. 
This is another consideration that has weighed 
with us in attempting this survey, and 
literary ex-- 


ést hesitation in affirming that they will. 
more than amply fulfil the expectations of: 
all true lovers’ of poetry whom -we might 
move to active’ curiosity about his works. 
Nothing is more regrettable than the scanty 
recognition he met with in his own country. 
Though a rose-hued poetic legend - always 
clung about him, and it was’ vaguely known 
in Bengal and specially -in its educational 
circles for. the last twenty five-years. that he. 
was a gifted poet, yet there was no evidence 
of any active interest in or appreciation ‘of 
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his work, ° “For the whole of his. educational 
career he was intimately connected with the 
Calcutta University, yet not a single ‘poem 
of his has appeared in the poctical selections 
. published by it In all the successive stages 
from the school to the M. A. classes we had 
invariably to taste a dose of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets like Westminster Bridge or London, 
with the result that they had become positive- 
ly sickening to’ us: yet the ee would 
not place in our hands such a poem as 
Ghose’s London which in literary merit is 
undoubtedly equal to them. And ‘our special 
thanks are due to Dr. Dunn who besides 
‘allotting Ghose the maximum space in’ his 
Bengali Book of English Verse wrote of him 
in a highly -appreciative manner in the in- 
troduction and in an article to the English- 
man after Ghose’s death. 


We shall save the disappointment of some 
readers, specially 
we brush aside the mistaken notion with 
which, we are afraid, they are apt to approach 
him. Though composed by an Indian there 


is nothing particularly Indian in his poems.. 


Those readers who are looking for the 
qualities of eastern glamour and colour, or 
oriental mysticism need not turn to Ghose’s 
works. As already pointed out, : iby virtue of 
educdtion and bringing up he ‘was ‘more in 
tune with England and ‘the West than his 
own country and the Hast.. For this reason 
almost the whole of his hitherto published 
work is almost entirely western in tone and 
‘temper. So far as my impression goes, the 
only work with a distinctly eastern flavour 
was the contemplated drama of Nala and 
Damayanti of which the first scene he one 
evening read out to me from manuscript but 
which J do not think he completed. Far from 
presenting any distinctly eastern qualities, 
his works derive their peculiar character from 
being almost always English in atmosphere, 
colour and imagery. Not to speak of the 
poems in his early publications, or a poem 
- like London which though published late 
must have been written in England as is 
evident from the poem itself, all his later 
poems composed in India and published in 
magazines here are redolent of Imglish 
imagery and English landscape. Thus a poem 
published only several years back in a local 
magazine is a@ poem on the Poplar Beech and 
Weeping Willow; and English flowers bloom 
in every stanza of the poem Autumn pub- 
- lished in another local magazine so late as 
September, 1922: : ; ee 


western, if, at the outset © 
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King-cup-blaze of meadow, 
Cuckoo-call; 

Ts it all a shadow 
I recall ? 


Yet when Sis these reaches, 
Nipt with cold 

Scarce the wintry beeches 
Durst be bold. - 


Windy magie struck us 
March’s rod. 

.Like sun-beams the crocus 
Burst the sod. 


And when April after 
Showered the ground, 

Daffodils in laughter 
Dariced around. 


Dr. Dunn’ wrote of the significance of 
Ghose’s poetry as a link between the Last 
and the West. But in this respect, the 
ultimate and considered view of posterity, to 
our mind, will be to regard him chiefly as 
an Interpreter of the West to the Hast, and 


not as Dr. Dunn wrote, of the East to the 
Wes 
r. Dunn highly praised, Ghose's pecm 


A Song of Britannia as ‘the finest poctic 
“expression of patriotism called forth by the 
war’. He wrote it as one to whom England 
was a foster-mother. ‘It is a mighty achicve- 
ment reminding one in its excellent execu- 
tion, lofty tone, sustained dignity and intri- 
cate reclody of the greatest odes in English. 
By its side the poems of Kipling of this 
kind read like me clatter of triangle and 
drum. 


Muse, who art quick to fire 
At the least noble thing, 
And frankest praise to bring 

Ure on the quivering lyre, 

Vhy art thou slow to sing 
Now when the world beelouds 
With battle, such as shrouds 

Earth in a mist of tears? 
For want of heart belike, 

While thunder sings afar 

And even the bravest fears 
Seekest thou a theme for song 
No fears can ever wrong, 

No tears can_tarnish ? Strike 
And sing Britannia. 


But /fhe real Ghose}so far as we have 
been ablo-to judge from his already available 
works, fis to be found at his best in the’ 
exquisite songs and elegies, the dainty love 
lyrics and nature pooms which form the bulk 
of his work and which are deeply tinted 
with a passionate wistful melancholy, and are 
rich in all the haunting associations of word 
music. - Judging from “the meagre volume of 
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his production one is tempted to make the - 


same remark about him as Matthew Arnold 
made about Gray—that he never spoke out; 
that for some reason or other he was denied 
the exalted opportunity of singing with full- 
throated ease. But such a remark is found 
to be hasty at the present moment in view 
of the fact that we have yet to wait for the 
appearance of his whole work. Also we have 
to take into consideration the peculiar fact 
that he did not write with an eye on publi- 
cation. Besides, he brought to bear on his. 
work too cultivated and sound a_ scholarship 
and critical taste, too high a standard of 
excellence, too fastidious an artistic con- 
science to indulge in irresponsible and_ slip- 
shed overproduction which is the baneful 
tendency of modern literature. He hated 
nothing more than cheap facility and reck- 
less fertility and regarded them as worse 
than barrenness which is more a misfortune 
than a fault in a writer. He believed not 
merely in the luxury but also in the ardour 
of poctical creation. He was too scrupulous 
to be slovenly, too sincere to guild the dross of 
unispired moments, too severe a. critic of his 


own writings to pass anything that did not 
satisfy his highest artistic conscienee. If he 
did not write much it was because he did 


no” believe in giving anything which was not 
the adequate expression of a real mood, 
which did not touch the deepest spring of a 
real emotion. 

That is why his poems impress us ‘above 
all with the genuine ring of his sincerity, his 
austere veracity, meticulous care and, high 
finish ; he is never feeble or unconvincing. 
His object was not to flare up into fame, to 
dazzle the public with the splendour of mere 
brilliance. He could never excuse a writer 
who compromised his artistic sense for a brief 
spell of popularity. And in this age of over- 
production when wo are almost glutted with 
books, should we not feel grateful to the writer 
wh exercising severe control never gives us 
but his best, who instead of giving us a whole 
wilderness of inferior flowers gives us, may- 
he, only one lily—but one which has dropped 
as it were from the hand of the Blessed 
Damozel as she leans over the golden bar of 
heaven. i 

He belonged to the group of the poets of the 
nineties who present more or less discernible 
signs of reaction against the older poets like 
Tennyson and Swinburne on the one hand, and the 
group of younger artists with Oscar Wilde as their 
mucleus, and generally called the ‘decadents’, 
on the other. Under. the influence of Matthew 
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Arnold they adopted classical ideals in- the 
qualities of discipline and perspicacity, in the 
introduction of a pronounced intellectual vein 
in their poems, and in their attempt to natural- 
ise classical metres in English. .We notice _ 
this serious intellectual vein running through 
Ghose’s poems for they are richly charged 
with meaning in every word. He is never 
vapid, but on the other hand is inclined, at 
his worst, to be a little too intellectualised and 
over-weighted with thought. 


Augustest! dearest ! whom no thought can trace} 
ame murmuring out of birth’s. infinity, ve 
Mother ! like heaven’s great face is thy sweet faco, 

Stupendous with the mystery of me.’ 
Eyes, elder than the light; cheek, that no flower 
Remembers : brow, at which my infant care 
Gazed weeping up and saw the skies enshower 
With tender rain of vast mysterious hair ! . 
Thou, at whose breast the sun-beams sucked, 
whose arm 
Cradled the lisping ocean, art thou she, 
Goddess ! at whose dim heart the whole world’s 
deep charm, 
Tears, terrors, sobbing things, were yet to be? 
She from whose tearing pangs in glory first 
d and the infinite wide heavens burst, 


We catch a faint echo of Arnold’s wistful 
yearning in Ghose’s_ elegies. 
melancholy deepens into the passionate out- 
burst of poignant personal feeling in the 
poems that he wrote after the death of his 
wife. They are almost matchless for form 
and sentiment, and in the fainting music of 
Dewdrop which has appealed to us most we 
catch the pulsing ache of Ghose’s sensitive, . 


shrinking and bleeding spirit. 


In the bliss they say, of the love that laves 
the skies and occan and earth, 
All things hasten to lose, they, say. 
the grieving ripple of birth. 
Why then ah! do I tremble and _pale 
at the thought of thee, O Death, 
And shivering stand to take my plunge 
in that infinite sea of breath ? 
There are the last joys of my life 
far sunk beyond rave and fret, 
There are the souls of dreams unflowered 
and the roses of regret; 
There is the sunken dreadful gold 
. of the Once that might have been, 
Shipwrecked memory anchors there, 
and my dead leaves there are grecn. 


We also notice in his poems the Arnoldian 
qualities of control and reticence. In him 
control does not freeze the springs of feeling 
as it has a tendency to do in Arnold. How 
shall we describe the crystallised sentiment, . 
the exquisite form and finish, and the deft. 
cunning of the elegy beginning 


The note of . 


; MANMOHAN GHOSE 


_ Where breathes ‘oe bloomless left the meadows ? 
e! 
* Grave, in. the wintriness of thee ? 
Her laughter might have thrilled the dead. 
So real she seemed, so white and red : 
Gone, and the aching world she widows 
3 ) ith me! é 
QO, of her presénce any rumour, 
Spring ! ale 
News of her sweetness canst thon bring ? 
In that mysterious underground 
What charm, what fire, what fragrance bound ? 
There, from whence bursts the whole bright 
3 summer 
On wing ! 


~ Though he reminds us of the Pre-Raphel- 
ites in his delicious sensuousness and ex- 
quisite word-painting, yet he avoids their 
tendency towards voluptuous fleshliness. He 
is nearer to Keats than to Rossetti in this 
respect. No better illustration of this can be 
found than in the severe restraint and purity 
of sentiment that make the following picture 
of nude beauty a joy for ever by lifting it 
into the realms of eternal nature and essential 
~ humanity. Sie 
Above her, hushed, the green, sweet darkness , 


Cool waters in her ear come fresheningly ; 
-Unelouding, like a moon, Irene feels 
The fearless glory to be simply she. 


All that the sun, impassioned, leaps to kiss 

She gravely gives; and to the light complete. 

Stands lovely, with no shame to tinge her bliss. 

Eve in her se was not so sweet. 

What charm now, sister in simplicity 

To noble flowers, with shame’s false tyranny 
Glorying in her sweet humanity 


done. 


ith grass, earth, air and sunlight to be one! | 


Glowing she stands in the 
In marriage with enchant 


pure face of heaven, 
Nature given! 


He successfully avoids the baneful _ effects 
of the strongest’ contemporary influence on 
him, viz. that of Oscar Wilde. Though ex- 
tremely scrupulous in observing the essential 
- simplicity of art, and a believer in Art for 
Art’s sake in the best sense of the phrase, 


he does not allow the dictum to degenerate — 


into words for words’ sake as is pretty 
‘often the case in Wilde. There is nothing 
again, of the Wildean pose and affectation 


about him. His images are direct from the — 


mould, of nature, 


and, to quote his own 
words as fresh as 


—the wash of western seas, 
Full of the foam, full of the breeze. 


style is not like a Narcissus fallen 
e with his own image. It is so toned 


sympathy and jote de vivre 


thrills 39 
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down and. subdued, and entirely free from 
tinsel. He is never in for loud. effets: — His 
touch is so delicate and sensitive, his’ skill 
so dainty that they baffle analysis. 
In the very wash of woe as your bowed soul. 

t PS: 4 shall linger, 
bright stars, and on 
#3 q 3 the moor set finger. 
Yon shall hear where brooks have birth the’. 
Uae tae _ mountain pines emotion, 
Catch upon the broadening stream the sound 
x gash) ted and swe | of ocean. 


~ You shall touch the sh 


¢ 


. We shall take leave ~of the subject by 
quoting the poem London which is en unique 
performance of its kind in its cunning artist- 
try. It is the poetry of town-life with its 
tramp of feet and. dusty streets, the glori- - 
fication of hunian locality with its ravishing 
reality and earthliness -divine’ and sparkling 
in every line with pure rapture of human 
0) 
‘Re 
Farewell, sweetest country ; out of my heart. 
Oey VOU roses, 


paa y 5 t) ee . 
- Wayside roses, nodding the slow traveller to keep. 
Too long have I drowsed alone in the meadows 


r deep, 
‘Too long alone endured the silence Nature cubeanae 
QO, the rush, the rapture of life !—throngs, lights. 
ar tS Sepa y ; houses ! 
This is London. I wake as a sentinel from sleep. 
Stunned with the fresh thunder, the harsh 

= Piraeete ss _ delightful noises, 
T moye entranced on the thronging pavement. 

; Sides x3 : How sweet, 
To eyes sated with green, the dusty brick-walled 

ay ie Se Se street ! 

And the lone spirit, of self so weary, hew it 

; : : rejoices 

To be lost in others, bathed in the tones of 

oe human. voices, 

And feel hurried along the happy tread of feet. 

‘And a sense of vast sympathy my heart almost 

: crazes, 
thousands 

as ; beating with mine. 
Fach fresh face, each figure my spirit d-inks like 

; j wine, 
Thousands endlessly passipg. . Violets, daisies, 
What is your charm to the passionate caarm of 

This ravishing reality, this earthliness Civine? 

O, murmur of men more sweet. than, all woods’ 
: ee caresses ! 
How sweet only to be an unknown leaf that sings 
In the forest of life! Cease, nature, thy. 

tye eS whisperings.. 
Can I talk with leaves or fall in love wich breezes ¥ 
Beautiful boughs, your shade not a human pang 
; epee, TREES Se appeases ; 
This is London. I lie, and twine in the root of 
Rie things. 


The warmth of kindred hearts in 


208, 


"J. C. GHOSE, 





ILEANINGS 


Cattage Built on Auto Gives Tourists 
Home Comforts 


Fitted upon the chassis of a small touring car, a 
miniature cottage supplies an Iowa contractor, his 
wife, and two children with luxurious «quarters 
while on motor tours. Electric lighted throughout. 
the house provides ample protection from dust and 





Comfartable Cottage Touring Car That Carries 
Family of Four on Cross-Country Run 


rain, there is space for a_cradle for the baby and 
other comforts of home. The front window in’ the 
reof gives the driver a full view of the road ahead 
and glass in the rear makes it possible to see’ be- 
hind. Entrance is provided by a side door and one 
at the rear. The cottage weighs but little more than 
the inclosed body of standard type and proves an 
effective advertising device. 





Two Balls Carved Of Wood inside 
Third Sphere 


After months of effort, a wood caryer has com- 





Balls Carved from Single Block of Wood witlt 
Other Spheres Inside of Them 


pleted a ball, two and one-half inches in dianieter, 
inside of which there is another sphere. one and 
seven-cighths inches, wide. In the center of the 
latter there is a third ball. In another ball the 
same artist carved six smaller spheres, requiring 
four months to complete the task. Only a single 
block of wood was used in both cases; Ag: 


Crucifix in Throat Ten Days Removed 
Without Knife 


After lying for ten days. imbedded in the throat 
of a patient in a Boston hospital, a crucifix, two in- 
ches long, was extracted without surgery. X-rays 
located the obstruction and, although the victim was 
at the point of strangulation, no knife was. used. 





X-Ray Located a Two-Inch Crucifix 


How the J 
: Caught in Woman’s Throat 


(lespite the fact that the prongs had become lodged 
in the sides of the windvns Fastened in an. up- 
right position, the cross arms are believed to have 
prevented the piece from penetrating further. 





Pocket-Size Gas Stove Cooks Meals 
* For Campers 


For the convenience of sportsmen and campers, 
a tiny stove that fits into the pocket and burns gas 
from a small, portable tank with a supply sufficient 
to cook twenty-five meals for four persons, has been 
invented. Connection is made through a leakproof 
rubber tube and the stove is lighted at the turn of 
a cock. * Danger of forest fires is largely eliminated 
with this arrangement, smoke sparks are avoid- 
ed..a hot fire is assured, regardle the weather, 
and there is no dependence on wood fo: "fuel, At 


-——_ 


BAA 


GLEANINGS 





_Pocket-Size Gas Stove Attached to Tank-that ‘ 
Holds Supply for Several Meals 


night, the gas provides a convenient light for read- 
ing. pee ing cards or for other purposes. The tank 
weig only a few pounds. When empty. it is 
changed for a full one. 
Seiad Has Gas Masks For Almost 
Every Purpose 
Gas masks to suit almost every need for such. 


articles have been developed, by the chemical war- 
fare service of the army. Since the days of wet 
cloths used to combat the first waves of deadly 
fumes early in the war. protectors have been made 
with devices at the vipa sete ‘es to enable wearers 
to talk into telephones. Special ones are designed 





ey, price types of Gas Masks nacional by the Army to Combat 


ae adly im”: 
Sakicluda 


“ s 


es and Adapted to Many Peacc-Time Uses, 
ing Mine-Rescue Work and Fire Fighting 


69) 


for persons in submarines under ‘the sea, while 
others have eyepieces which fit che ends of field 
glasses to guard those engaged in 1ange work. 
W. here fresh air can be had. from ano-her source, 
as in the case of workmen in oil orgas tanks. a 
mask with a long hose that can be run -o the out- 
side is provided. 


Whale Is Killed After Seven-4our Battle 


Surrounded by fishermen in a narrow inlet four 
large town in Denmark a monster 
invaced tae 


miles from a 


Greenland whale. which had shallow 





Monster Whale Kolled by Fishermen after It Invaded 
a Narrow Inlet in Denmark 


waters, fought its captors for sevea hours before 
they finally killed it with rifle shots. Measuring 
fifty-five feet in length, the huge animal~ was towed 
to shore and lifted with a powerful block and 
tackle. 


Battling Wild Animals To - 


Cure Their Ills 
Animals in captivity, it has 
been found, suffe= fron most of. 


the ills common to civil zation. A 
fairly common trovtble — that 
keepers of lions and other mem- 
bers of the. cat family have to 
contend witht is in-grown _ elaws. 
This condition is eased by the 
lack of exercise ard the absence 
of rough surfaces to wear them 
down, with the -nesult that the 
points grow. into the pads or 
bottom, of the foot. ~ 

In a case of this 
large zoological park, 
Was so active that it 
impossible to rove it so the 
large —_ exhibition caze was 
battened with blankets amd several 
quarts of chlorovorm ceares 
in before it could - be handled. 
In another instance. a valuable 
lioness. -was deprived of food 
for forty-eight heurs, so that 
when a raw bone, teo large to — 
pass between the bars of the 


knd in a 
the animal 
was found 
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cage, was put before bandages and splints, so slings and contrivances 
her, she ravenously have to be made. For instance. a monkey insisted 
rushed for itand tried — on removing splints from its broken arm and a wide 
to pull it into the wooden collar had to be put about its neck to keep 
cage, In. so doing it from getting its teeth at the handage. 

she extended her paws 
peur tne bars ne 
obtained a firm holt 
on the bone. While Sliding Chest Beneath Bed Saves 


the animal was thus Storage Space 


engaged, the keeper 
was able, with a pair 
of long-handled shears, 
















Storage. space for clothe, bedding ‘and other 
articles is provided in a moth and dustproof chest 
fitted on brackets attached to the sides of the bed- 


fo snip off, and pull out the — offending 

elaws. : 
For ordinary ijls nature is the best healer, and 

wy helpmg her out by providing plenty of fresh 





Putting Extra Blankets in Handy Sliding Drawer 
that Makes Storeroom of the Space Underneath 
Bed : Chest Is Entirely Concealed when 
Pushed Back on Sliding Rail 


frame and made to slide on roller bearings, so that 
it does not take up extra room and is concealed 
from view. The lid of the chest overlaps, making 
it dustproof. 





Sea Shell is Used as Loud Speaker 


eis ¢ ? The sea-shell loud speaker shown in the photo- 

_air. quietness and cleanliness, many troubles are graph is not only attractive in appearance, but its 

sovercome, If drugs must be given, if Js necessary acoustic properties are fully as good as those of 

. ito caneentrate and disguise them by putting in the common type, which is in many cases, to say 
some tidbit to be eaten. Accidents. such as cuts 





the least, an uninspiring object. The hase of the 
; shell has been cut off square, and a type-C unit 
and teobenclimbasaed verweiMicnle to treat-fo1: aft: cemented in place, making a novel addition to the 
er the operation, the animal does not realize what set. ? 

has been done and pulls out stitches or removes — 


Speed Boat Like Airship Travels 
Mile A Minute 


To make over 60 miles an hour, 
a boat, shaped like the gas-bag of 
a dirigible airship. has been pat- 
ented in England. It is said that 
the model can be adapted to either 
a& supers veod eruiser ora hydro- 
plane. The hull consists of maho- 
gany “skin” two inches thick. built 
oe ape steel. ribs, any of 
which can be separately removed 
Bnd renewed. When racing, the 
raft will be almost entirely out of 
the water. As its weight is_ less 
than one-third that of — ordinary 
shells of similar sizes, the, vessel 
can house an engine heavier and 
more powerful than ordinary types 
of power racing boats. thus making 
greater speed, with Jess resistance 
from the water. Energy is generated 
by a  450-horsepower — gasoline 
motor of 18 cylinders. For extreme 
speeds detachable blades can be 
placed along the sides. These 
wings, resembling -horizontal — rud- 
ders, force the hull out of the water 
and assist it in skimming ove 
the waves. 


Music Lessons by Radio 


Pupils of Junior High School 61. 
in New York, nee 70) had a treat 
when music broadcast from the 
Metropolitan Opera, House was picked 
up. on a receiver in the classroom, 
and made a part of their regular 
music lesson. 

The advantages of radio in educat- 
ing the musical taste of students in} 
this manner are apparent, as it! 





Mileea-Minute Speed Boat that Ts Built Like an Airship. 
the Hull Being Driven over the Waves be an 
Kighteen-Cylinder Gas Engine Develosing 
ver Four Hundred Horsepower 


permits thousands of school children to hear the 
best music, at a normal expense. 


The Ideal Radio Set for Hikers 


Henry Farkouh. a Brooklyn amateur, is the 
designer and builder of a nowel  adio set that 
should prove ideal for the hiker. It is a, three-tube 
receiver operating on small batteries and is complete 
in all details. The instruments are fastened toa 
canvas-web belt, and each tube has its own 
rheostat ; a potentiometer is also provided. The 
set has sufficient power to aperate a loud 
Class in New York High School Listening to speaker, and it is said that statians as far away 

Grand Opera Company as Chicago have been heard on it The antenna 
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The Radio Bus is Here 


Passengers of bus lines in California. are now 
being served with free music during their trips as 





‘ 


Buses ep Sacramento Road in California Are 
Equipped with Radio Sets 





‘ . a result of the enterprise eat -transi 
Complete Radio Set Attached to Canvas Belt. Strong onaas ) e enterprise of a  motor-transit 
Enough to Operate a Loud Speaker ee 


consists of fine wire sewn between two canvas 


sheets so that it may be carried under! the shirt. or Hospital in Sidewalk Booth Aids Victims 
in a pocket, of Traffic 


ees ae To care for victims of traffic accidents. a. booth 
containing first-aid equipment. a folding hospital bed 
The Smallest Radio Set 


What is claimed to be the smallest radio set in 
the werld has been built by an amateur in 
Providence, R 1. 





Interesting Examples of the Amateur’s Skill : The 
Smallest Set is but 5/8 Inch in Diamete: 





It 2 5/8 in. in diameter and 174 in. long. On 
this set’ concerts broadcast within a radius of 20 Sidewalk Hospital for Victims of Traffic Accidents, - 
mies. ean be heard distinetly. Placed Near One of Berlin’s Busiest “Corners 


a“ 


- gency cases, 


MY GIFD TO THER ; 699 


and a wheel chair, has been placed near one of . the 
busiest spots in Berlin, Germany. In case of injury 
or sickness, the patient can receive preliminar vy 
treatment before going to a hospital. The instrn- . 
ments and materials are easily reached and can be 
set up in a few minutes. Strongly built. the booth 
is inclosed by doors, and is dec orated in large paint- 
ed inscriptions announcing its purpose and giving 
- instructions for Bice use of the contents in emer- 


Radio Teaches Deaf 


By means of powerful amplifiers, in connection 
with radio instruments, deaf and dumb children in 
the public schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, are hearing 
the human voice for the first time in their lives. Our 

hoto shows a_teacher,-who came to Cincinnati 
rom the California State School for the deaf, talk- 
ing toa child who never before had heard the least 





Teaching Deaf Children by Means ef Radio is 





sound. Latest Educational Developn ent 
MY GIFT TO THEE 
| TRANSLATED FROM Rapriypranarn Tisore’s “Bataga,” |} 
By Mr. K.-C. SEN, 3 
Dear, this morning what will be To walk. some day, amid my blossem’d bowers, 
_ My gift to thee ? Listless end idle, and a sudden breath of flowers 
The song of golden morn ? Will hold thee entranced and still — 
But morning droops upon its stem, outworn, That moment swift 
Before the torrid sun of noonday sky ; Will be my strayed gitt. 
So fade our songs, and die. se And my starred arcades 
Fria dk adit ‘seckest thou, w Sd dayaie'®or, Will cast dim shadows and dreams bo Ry PS 
7 D> o9 
= eepoeling x my, dior! Ze And sudden and stark, 
ve e ri See aha Slioped from evening’s tresses dark, 
eae ot sat os GaP nA ‘nd small, 22 @rT@rt streak of light will trembling gleam 
Alas; its Tight is Pe ethan. ae OOS eee And touch and greet thy inmost dream. 
ar REE Te That magie light, on dubious skies adrift 
Wouldst take it on the road where others Will: bo wy #ift 
fare with thee ? 4) my wealth is in such fleeting flash and 
Alas, the free shimmer, 
Wild winds that wanton on thy way to-night —In a moment’s glint and glimmer. 
Would slay its light. It comes unbidden “with songs that bring th’ 
What power have I to give thee gift, however rare ? Ahmlis -and@tieior Re ne wed street 
Be it oe ee ie fair, And flies with murmurous anklets cn its 
cepa ate Whe heat ‘ft pane peere? I know not where it doth ps thy ae 
atever gi N ‘ 
3S 2 _ Nor hand nor voice can reach its hidden seat, 
My hands to thee will’ e'’er uplift ’ Friend, what comes from this elusive strand 
Will slip through thy fingers’ rift Pig thas hard 
And ever must Po 3s i Sty fae Se od . 
Mingle in the dust as nameless dust. . Piaeotop ngite te eee a 


What I can give is but the trinket of an howr,— 


- Better far, when in the prime : 
Be it song, be it flower, 


Of spring, thou'lt find the time 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


| Books in the following languages aeill be noticed: Assamese, Bengali. English, Gujarati, Hindi, 


Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali. Oriya, Punjabi. Sindhi, Tamil, 


amil, Telugu and Urdia Newspapers; 


pervedicals, school and college text-books and their annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine - 


artwies, addresses, ete. will not be noticed. 


The receipt of book received for review will not be acknow- 


ledeed. nor any queries relating thereto answered. The review of any book is not guaranteed, Books should 
be sent to out office, addressed to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., 


acearding to the language of the books. 
Riior, M. R.| 
ENGLISH 

Modern Indian Artists. Volume Two. Asit Kumar 
Hadar. By James . Cousins, D. Litt. With 
anrotations on the plates by Ordhendu Coomar 
Gai r,. With 5 coloured plates and 20 photogra- 
yures. Sold by Manager, ‘Rupam’, 7, Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta ; etc. : : 

The publication of the first volume of this series 
was cordially welcomed’ in these pages. We 
weecome the second volume with, added pleasure. 
Of the first volume only_100 copies were printed. 
Of the second 225 copies have been printed. This 
shews that this cultural enterprise has been a 
suceess, as it eminently deserves to be. From the 
second volume we are also-glad_to learn that a 
youme dealing with the works of Nanda Lall Bose 
is nearly ready, to be followed by a vokime on 
Abanindra Nath Tagore, 

In his ‘Foreword’ Mr. 0. C: Gangooly says that 
“the introduction of the works of Mr. Asit Kumar 
Heldar to a wider public yet unacquinted with 
them, through the appreciative words of Dr. Cousins 
will help to explain the reasons for our choosing 
the less known artists of the Calcutta school in 
representing the character of the new movement 
in Indian painting.” We confess, after reading 
beth what Dr. Cousins has written, and — also 
what Mr. Gangooly has written to describe and 
explain the works of Mr. Haldar reproduced in 
this volume. we are still in the dark as to those 
“reasons.” But we are glad _to-be assured by Mr. 
Gangooly that his “earlier tributes to the younger 
members of the group do not mean any aspersions 
oa the leaders of the movement, Tagore and Bose...” 
We are, however, unable to accept the truth of his 

ieram, “mediocrity is the compliment which death 
pays to life.’ The world contains and has always 
contained more mediocrities than men of, genius, 
bat that does not in reality mean than. it is more 
a world of the dead than of the living that we 
live in. : ee 

-. Gangooly says in his ‘Foreword’ : 

“Tf the mantle of the late Sister Nivedita has fallen 
cn anybedy itison the graceful shoulders of Dr. 
Ceusins. And after the passing of that eminent 

son who. ‘dedicated’ (Nivedita) her life and soul 
to the study of Indian culture, none has come out 
to India with greater reverence for the ideals that 
% stands for, than this poet of the new Irish 
Renaissance.” : 

As we have never had the honour and 

easure of being personally acquainted with Dr. 

sins and. cannot claim any but a scanty know- 
~jadge of his writings and of his work as a teacher 
ef youth, we are. not competent to pronounce any 


No criticism of book-reviews and notices will be niblished.— 


opinion on his personality or life and achievement 
or to compare him with or to any other lover of 
India. But we are unable at the same time, owing may- 
be to our ignorance of all the contemporary workers 
in the Indian field, to admit, that Nivedita’s mantle 
has fallen on any one. Being one whom the Sister - 
favoured with her constant and ungrudging help and 
who had some opportunity of knowing her per- 
sonally, the present writer may be permitted to 
say that it was not to a mere study of Indian cul- 
ture that she dedicated herself. She did_ study 
Indian culture, of course,—studied it as few Indians 
by birth have done. But she did so in order to 
ive, the ideal Indian life, to become an Indian, with 
a view_to serving India. The result was that, she 
succeeded in breathing new life into the civic, national 
spiritual ideals. of India and in influencing in a 
deep and abiding manner many social, educational” 
and spiritual servants and historical and_ sociologi- 
cal writers of India. If one were to confine oneself . 
merely to her role of art critic, one would find. . 
that her criticism and id oko g of Indian art 
was meant to feed the flame of Indian idealism as 
she understood it. * - 


* Years ago Lady Bose (then Mrs. J. C. Bose ) 
who, as far as we know, was the Sister’s most 
intimate friend among Indian women, and who is 
pre-eminently _ qualified to understand and appre- 
ciate a rare spirit like Nivedita’s, wrote of her :— 

“It is just,thirteen years that a young English- 
woman—a picture of health and vigour—with a 
face beaming with enthusiasm, called on me. 
She explained that her object was to serve our 
women—not as one from outside but as one from 
within, and that she must therefore live their life 
and be one of them. I could not help telling her 
of my misgivings, knowing - well. the almost 
insurmountable — barrier that stood in her way,” 

Lady Bose continues — | : é : 

“A few months after the interview in which I 
could. hold out very little hopes for her success in. 
her educational efforts among our orthodox sisters, 
I was invited to her‘little house in Bosepara Lane. 
I was astonished. She had accomplished the im- 
possible. Having secured a house in_ the midst of. 
orthodox surroundings, at first no Hindu servant 
would serve her; but she went without any help 
rather than wound the feelings of her neighbours. — 
Many a day passed when there could be no cook- . 
ing, and she lived on fruits and on what some 
kindly neighbour would send her, After a time 
however the people about came. to regard her as 
their own in so far that even orthodox and saintly 
women felt happy to live in the house as her 


di |) oe . 


' 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Dr. Cousins has clearly sliown that “despite his 
beautiful reproductions in water-colour of two of 
the cave-frescoes, Air. Haldar Jeft Ajanta behind 
him, and in the subjects .of his choice and his icthod 
of prose utalion, has given it a wide berth. Ue has 
escaped theolozy, almost escaped the Puranas, and 
has earned a distinctive pits in. the hierarchy wot 
Indian artists as a, painter who, whether dealing with 
mytliology and symbolism. ‘with history of with 
humanity and nature, invests his work with a 
pervasive sense of the intermigling of_the human 
spirit with the Divine spirit.” ° 


guests. It is a wonderful story—how little ly little 
she completely won the heart of the people by 


her ” patient ‘love hy fur the Jargest 
portion of her income was | used by her to 
help the needy. and feed the starving, even 


_ depriving herself of many necessities. 


“Her civic training scon found scope in keeping 


the Lane and its neighbourhood a picture of cleanli-- 


ness. This was not easy. but she showed the way 
by sweeping the Lane with her own hands. [t was 
about this time that plague broke ont for the first 
time in Calcutta. Many will, remember ‘the wild 
panic that seized the people. Trains and steamers 
were crowded with fleeing people. When the. terror 
was at its climax, Margaret Noble_ (Nivedita) was 
active in her errands of mercy. She organized a 
band of young men, with w hose. help she cleansed 
the most insanitary spots in the northern part 
of the town. She personally undertook the task 
of nursing plague patients. contact with whom! was 
almost certain death. One little plague-stricken 
child, of humble parentage. lay.in her Jap dying 
and clasped its_ little hands round her, taking her for 


.its mother.” 


‘returning from a pilgrimage 


cher 


In illustrating the Sister’s “protecting mother- 
hood”, Lady Bose writes ine once Nivedita “gave 
her own warm cloak to her servant while she 
herself shivered with cold”, “Novalis”, writing’ in 
The Trilune of Lahore, records how once. when 
to the Himalayan 
ain of Amarnath among the snows, the Sister 

ave her own dandy to an old woman among 
fie pilgrims who was walking — laboriotisly and 
painfully with the help of a stick. Lady Bose has 
written of her austerity, of her longing for rightcous- . 
ness which shone round her like a pure flame, of © 
being a great moral and intellectual force. 
have I known such complete self-efface- 


“Never 
“She had so completely indentified herself 


ment.” 


with us that I never heard her use phrases like. 


‘Indian need’? or ‘Indian women.’ It was always 
Our Need, Our Women. She was never. as an 
outsider who came to help. but one of us who was 
striving and groping about to an ways of salvation.” 
Regarding her literary gifts, Mr. A. J. Fraser Blair 
writes, “She was a writer of extraordinary range. 
eloquence and power.” This power, this dynamic 
quality, we do not find in the writing§ on and in 
ndia that our eyes chante to fall upon now-a-days. 
But our digression has been already too long— 


. we must stop. Our only excuse for itis that we wanted 


our readers to know or tu remind themselves what 
kind of a person Nivedita was. in order to be able 
to judge of the aptness and accuracy of any com- 
parison with her She certainly had great 
reverence for Indian ideals: but it was not’ the 
reverence of one from outside: it took the 
“practical shape .of trying as far as was humanly 
possible to live. up to that ideal. 
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With his uncommon gift «f expression ~ «ad 
happy choice of words, Dr. Cousins tleseribes Tow, 


under yng the Indian phase of asian wt, “there is 
the concept of a Ringe life—not aos hele pepsoual 
lifer the earth, but Oue Life ‘ola oraling if-ell 
through the wonderful muttiplicity ant varioly 
of form in -naftire and hunanity,...° “This 
concept shines through the art of Avanta. alt, tee 


rllainiane ‘os the art of Bengal tu day—~.. The 
pressure cite the central idea of the essenfial 


unity of life is inescapable end shows itself 
under many aspects.” : 

Dr. Cousins has noted this es ential unity clso 
in the general life and achievement. of Ladin. 


his ohsetrva- 
np-to-date ia 
the ancient 


Tn elucidation, of 
the ancient is 
up-to-date is 


ancient ¢, =nd modern. 
tion that. “In India 
anticipation and the - 
fulfilled,” he says — 

“The discoveries of Jagadish Chandra Bose are 
but annotations to the Upanishads elaborations from 


the root-principle of their life aad is there is 
no truch apart from the unity of 1Ee”. 

As Sir J.C, Bose is an Indian. sot a by birth 
but also - naturally in mentality. as he s an Indian 


thinker and India’s foremost scientist, whose utter- 
ances anu. environment, are, more ver, coloured | by 
{Indian artistic feeling, it no woncler tiat his scien- 
tific researches and discoveries sLould preve once 
again thas’the Indian mind is pe‘meaed with the 
concept of the essential unity of the universe. But we 
ave afiaid that Dr. Cousins’ way of putting the thin 
may leed to some miscopeeption. In this, ancient 
land of a happily still surviving Loary civilsation, 

there is much blind, ignorant and tnintelligent wer- 
ship ofhe past, so ‘much so that large numbers of 
even cducatetl persons believe that most or all of the 
- wonderful scientific discoveries aid inventions of 
“modern times were known to and n use amoug our 

Vedic -amcestors. So Dr. Cousins’ worcs may lead 
some of ug to believe that,.just is Senkare’s and 
Ramanvja’s systems of philosop iy and theoloes 

profess tu be expositions and clabsrations of sone 

Yedantic texts ete. so Sir J. 0: Bost’s scientific 

researcl_es, experiments and dise veriés are. only 

elucidations | in Knglish of what is wr tten_in the 
Upanishacs in Sanskrit—thovgh, of couse. Dr Con 
sins is far too cultured and well- informed a person 
to suggest any such thing. So it is still not 
superfluous to assert explicitly tha , just as Darwin 
and Wallace were not indebted to tie Sankhya 
theory cf evolution or to that of any of the carly, 

Greek philosophers and did of write “an- 
notations 70” them, so Sir J. ©. Bese was not in- 
debted for his work as a scientist to atd has not 
written “annotations to, the Upanshads.” An an- 
cient generalization springing from spiritual intui- 
tion shad not be allowed to he wrongly taken as 
almost Llentical with scientific verities arndved at 
after the performance of innumerabl- phy sical experi-* 
ments according to the most rigil methods with 
instruments of marvellous delicacy invented by -the 
scientist. 

Dr, Cousins’ interpretations of Mr. Haldar’. 
works are themselves works of crt uf no meau 
order. e are sorry woe have no spac) to quate 
any of ‘hen. His general characterisation of th: 
artist is that he “is among the colau~pcets of the 
Benegal school. ... after the lyrical marner uf his 
own sensitive and rhythinical getins which has 
expressel itself in a gallery of beautiful paintings 
ip water-colour and of brush drawiies of wonder- 
full fineress.? “T have with me, as T think of Me. 


la 


Halden’s irt, a_sense of delicate beauty, of exqui- 
site rescrve. of high significance,” 

Disccssing the criticism that the work of the 
Bengal ertis-s is not “true to nature”, Dr. Cousins 
observes :— + 

“The criticism is pointless where it is applied 
to p.ctires of mythologital personages who are 
‘supernet ral’: applied to certain of Mv. Haldar’s 
pictures chat rest on the solid earth, there may be 
granted & fow moments’ justification of the charge 
of anatynical Heense—but if that few. moments’ 
space is eptplovéd in an attempt to. realise the 
mothed end purport of, Mr. dfaldar’s art..., the 
charge wil). [ think, be withdrawn. Mr. Haldar is 
a poet in cclour, and he is entitled to la divergence 
from the strict “truth to nature’ of phofographic 
art as liberal as the divergence to which the poet 
in words Is entitled from the strict canon ef prose. 
No cue speilis as puetry speaks. Nou one sees as 
poetca. palrtine sees.” - : 

da our poetry we are aceustumed to read of 
“Pacuccpal salochana” or cyes Hike letus-petals, of 
eyes w.uch are “Akarna-visranta” (which reach to 
the cas}, of fingers like champak buds, of hands 
like-twigs, etc. We are pleased with these descrip- 
tions ; aut we cannot tolerate any deviations from 
anatomy in paintings aiming te produce the same 
poetic effect, We seem to think that paintings 
onght to bc just like coloured photographs. or that 
artists ight to be under the strict guidance of a 
boar] cf anatomists, tailors, shoe-makers, ete. 

AL. Gargooly’s annotations on the illustrations 
are very helpful, and are not unoften beautifully 
expressed. For any Indian to find fault with’ the 
Enelis. ot a brother Indian is naturally ‘conSidered 
snobbish and pedantic. Nevertheless, we may be 


permiticd -o make one remark: we could wish Mr." 


Gangooly in writing elegant prose had avoided the 
colloquialism of using the word “lot” in, the sense 
of * a grea: deal’” as he-has done in several places: 

In us description of the frontispicec, he . speaks 
of the Ramayana as the Indian Tlliad. Though 
unnecessary, and not quite apt, thistmay be allowed 
to pass. But when he goes on to speak of Sita as 
the Inlian Melen, we feel shocked, though our 

Hindmsm is not, of the orthodox variety. which 
My. Gangooly’s ix. Surely Me. Gangooly knows-that 
Melen wat a consenting party .to her abduction, 
that sie eloped ‘with Paris. But Sita? We will not 
insult cur Hindu readers by assuming that they 
do no: know what she was and is. - 

_ As an example of Mr. Gangooly’s spiritual in- 
sigit and power of. appreciation of.art we quote 
the <cllowing. escribing and interpreting: the 
second vezsion of Rasa-Lila. he says :— : 

“Irceel if we concentrate on the expressions of 
her faze. as in this plate, we; find that in contrast 
avith the tremulous gestures of her hands, her 


* courageous eyes are firmly set and leave no room 


for dcubt that it is He. Yet if we follow the figura- 
tion of he - whole body, it casily spells a note of 
interrogation -and contrasts graphically with the 
almost straightened resignation of the figure of the 
lady behind her back. ‘The latter raises her joined 
pas in fervent faith and shuts her eyes in justified 
aspiretion to behold within,One whom all her com- 
panions ae only content in seeing without. In 
her simple though convincing gesture there is nrore 
feclige for a closer proximity to her God and 
Leve; than that of her companion in front who is 
aczuuly, “ar away though in apparent contact with 


> the Divire.” 
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So fur we have ‘devoted attention only to the 
letterpress of the book. But the essential part of 


the work is not what has been written about the , 


pictures lut_ the pietures themselves. Before we 
say afew words ahout the reproductions.lct us-say that 
we have nothing but unstinted praise for the get-up. 
The form cf the second volume is more attractive than 
that of the fist. The binding is very artistic. The 
artist's portrait on the cover shows the man, as we 
know him in life, The type, chesen for the letter- 
press is charming. The paper is of very superior 
quality. The printing is neat, and would have been 
faultless if there had not been the few typographical 
mistakes that there are. The printing of the 
pictures is fine. There are only two (or three) 
pictues out of 31 which have not, in. ow opinion. 
been quite adequately reproduced. If “Phe Rainy 
Day * fiad beeu reproduced in colours,.as was done 
yo ous, 

The reproduction given in the book suppresses not 
only “irrelevant details, > which the original does, 
hut also some relevant” details, (oo. We may be 
permitted to hold that our reproduction of “” Nature 
Mysterious ~ was clearer and gave a better idea of 
the varions colours and shades in the original than 
the reproduction in the volume under notice. 
Perhaps the reproduction of “The Waterfall 7. tou. 
admits of improvement. Was the .particular shade 
of ink used responsible for the partial failure? 

- One quality of Mi Haldar’s works must 
strike all observant lovers of art. It is their 
pwity—their utter feedom, not only from sensua- 
lity, but even from voluptuousness. There is in them 
no appeal to the flesh. Voluptuousness is generally 
associated with the heauty of Apsavas: but in the 
sweet and mnocent virlish face and graceful pose 


more jusiice would have heen done to if: 


and gesture of Mh. Haldar’s “Dancing: Apsara,” there- 


is no voluptuousness. That his art knows no dis- 
tinction of creed and colour is-well known.to all 
who are acquainted with his works. This chavacter- 
istic appears in his water-colour of “The Negro 
Princess”. and would have been more — evident 
if some of his paintings of Moslem subjects had been 
ineluded.. But this does not mean that -Mr. 
Gangooly’s_ choice has been anything — but praise- 
worthy. - We are extremely thankful to him for the 
two volunes that he has brought out and express 


our gratitude in anticipation for those to follow. 


Tre Lyoray Fiscan Prosuew (A Course oF 


Seven Lecreres Detiverep av Parya University 1x 
Avcust 1923): By. C Coyajee. MA. ete. Caleutta, 
1924, (The Boole Conpany). : : 
“What is noted above is the title of a printed 
volume of 178 pages, comprising a course of 
lectures on the various aspects of the Indian_fiscal 


policy, delivered by_ the author as the Banailt- 


Reader in Indian Fconomics in the University of 
Patna, during the session 1923-24. The author was 
a member of the Indian Fiseal Commission. anc the 
theoretical position taken ‘up, as well as the policy 
advocated in the work, i8 almost the same as _those 
laid down in the Majority Report. of the Indian 


Fiscal Commission, only with this difference that ¢ 


the theoretical considerations underlying the policy 
were further elaborated and elucidated in a manner 
suitable to the requirements of the students of the 


University, for whose benefit the Banaili Reader- ° 


ship has been, instituted. Prof. Coyajce_ has not 


failed in taking the proper view of the various: 


aspects of the problem presented by the tariff 


.. arranged 


REVIEWS 


. 


history of the last century, and the volume, we 
wre sure, will serve as a useful compendium suitable 
in every way for all students of Indian tariff. 

The rationale of protection. as set forth in the 
upening lecture, though, brief. is sound and admits 
of serioits consideration in these days ef economic 
reconstruction. The transfer of capital and labour 
from one industry to‘another as the result of foreign 
competition and free-trade has assumed, of late, an 
importance of uneqiivocal nature. In marshalling 
He arguments for protection. the author. -following 

the lines of the Indian Fiscal Commission Report 
gives ithe foremost rank to the question df intant 
industries, and says that their protection is essen- 
_tially necessary even in- those countries which have 
“fairly entered upon the manuiacturing stage, The 
-iuthor is inclined to follow up fhe same linc of 
“arguments in_ recommending 
tection to older industries, such as are sulfering 
from temporary atrophy.- for these industries the 
author vegards as infants pro-/empore. THe enypha- 
sizes not only the scope of the argument. but the 
weight and importance of the consideration lying 
behind ‘it. as they are constantly increasing with, the 
growth and dev dlopment of the national enterprises. 


and the complexity. with, which the question is 
heing . beset with economic advancement of _ the 
land. The nascent industries of a country have 


also to be protected and their case is toa consider- 
able extent strengthened by the growth of massive 
production, for as Dr. Marshall has argued, an 
industry which offers a-Jarge scope for economies 
af inagsive production’ stands to gain from protective 
. dutics. provided that its unrivalled possession of the 
market is insured. while the opportunities of its 
commanding a large eee abroad are kept. open. The 
author recomnixed the- ie tance of beneficial 
potentialities in extending the pulicy _ of protection 
to the w isely, chosen manufactures which is thought 
to possess “Immense latent powers of econony 
through production on a large scale.” Tt is also 
pointed owt in this connection, that for a country 
like India, exporting her raw produce and inport- 





ine manufactured articles. the benefit will be in 
the inverse ratio. a 
The next. question that the author deals with is 


‘the diversification of industry and is of opinion that 
the diversification must be guided by the principle 
of comparative advantage in national production, and 
that, although the arguments concerning the protec- 
tion’ of infant industry command an unequivocal 
force and unquestionable theoretical validity. the 
policy of protection with regard to nascent indns- 
tries has to be followed judiciously and with 
cautious discrimination. The author then brings up 
ie arguments with regard tothe policy of dis 
eriminating protection, byw hich is meant the 
policy. of extending pr otection only to such indus- 
tries by, which the country enjoys; or is likely to 
enjoy ultimately a comparative advantage. So that 
“discrimination” has to stand upon the solid basis 
of the true scope and limitations of protection, for. 
it. ean be, beneficial to a country only in’), those 
directions in| which she DE a comparative ad- 
“vantage in protection! 


liv Lectwie IU Prof. oe 
opinions of the economists. in the matter 
trade and protretion. Their arguments have heen 
methodically, pros and cons, set forth in 
a masterly way. dnd reasons adduced in) support 
, of the views entertained by the author. Lecture 1V 
iy devoted tothe discussion of the influence of 


discusses {hic 
of free- 


AND NOTICES UF. 


the extension of pro-. 


: equal tesms, and that India would then be in 


*freedoia with practical sympathr> for all 
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protection. on- Indian ° ag rice. ‘lal our ahd trade, 
how it affects the economic corditioa of the India 
middla classes ‘and how they we hurd Jit by the 
contir uous rise of prices duc to orotection and have 
faiicd co show any sign of ccoiomic improvement, 
In Lecture V. the cases of seme infant industries 
hare baen taken up.and § dis-ussed hy. way of 
illustiation. The facts have teen very” Jucidly 
stated and the illustratién dre wn vith great care 
and clearness. The “sixth sect on cf the work. is 
devoted to the study of the irfluense of foreign 
capital on the economic conditon cf a country, 
with special reference to Indi. Tle author does 
not acvoeate the policy of restricting the free tlow 
of foreign capital into India, and. ar there is no 
consicerable rush of eapital into India, “we need he in 
no hurry” he says to block wp the slender stream 
hy adoption of artifical restrictions.”In the last lecture 
we ar2 served up with an elaborate discussion on 
the Government Despatch of 1903. <nd the Policy 
of Impevial Preference, and’ the Jat er has been 
argued out in its different phases. In conelusion 
the author advocates the idea that che scheme of 
preference. as laid down by ‘the ‘ndian Fiscal 
Commission, should he extendel by recipror ity of 
agreements between the members of the mpire on 
no 
way 2 icser by it. 

We fonder our hearty welcom? tu the work aad 
have ro hesitation is saying that it will prove im- 
-mense y useful to all students of dnteu econumics, 


/ m. Kesar. 


“Tre Popuic Sdtane?: Ly Villiem Cayo 
Comfort. Dus Appleton aid, Company, Now York. 

“YPe Public Square” is a evip ing. story of love 
of estrangement and of reconcili ition. — Pidee, 
a plueiy. self- willed. and self-re iant airl who sick 
of her father’s domination—her fther_a metaphy- 
sical cank who dresses himsceli in Tan robles, 
lectures with are feet on abstruse subjects like 
cosmic consciousness and thinks that he js ta do 
all the talking in the would while the others ar to 
sweat to provide him witha, Jving—leaves her, 
native home for New York. This is bor Mecca and 
here ske falls into the hands of v bei evolent land- 
lady whe combines a love of Indien ph losophy w ith 
an, app3t.te for Punjabi cookery and a love of India's - 
lgnds of 
under-dogs. ‘This land-lady is ‘ier gardian-angel 
here and encourages her all the while she is 
writing a romance. The romance proves to he still- 
horn and she earns her livelihool in a tin-faetory 
hy pasting labels on tin-cans. She is rescued 
from. this - insupportable drudgery by Richard 
Cobden, a reader -in “the: Public Square” a weekly 
notorious for its pungent, outspoken criticism, and 
its earcft Hy chosen short stories. She gets a foot- 
hold in that weekly and life no Icnger remains irk- 
some for her. She has, howeve.. to say nay to 
Cobden when he proposes to her hecaase she hau 
hours Jove for another man—a man britally selfish. 
unfaith*u! and hard-hearted. Fu oi  heart-ache 
Diek cors to South Africa and theree comes to 
India. Here he likes’ to see Mahatma Gandhi abont 
whom be had pat from one Nagar. ai clumicile 
in New York and friend of the abo romentioncd 
land-lady. He goes to Ahmedabad, visits the 

Ashram. sees_the little: man and is ttorwards an 
eye-witness of the firme in the Jallisawala Bach 
al Amr tsar, Mahatma Gandhi's persendity makes 


‘adecp in pression upon him and dis lectrines of 
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-non-Jolence, sotl-force and others sink deep Thto 
his rind. They relieve him of his ache begotten 
of disappeintment in love and also inspire him with 
love of Inda. He writes the story of Amritsar for 
the weekly and gues back to New York a sadder. 
—weser and nobler man. There he sees Pidge who 
vw derstand. him better than. hefore. a 
[tis a story which deals with, romancers, writers 
af short stavies, reporters and high-priced editorial 
weiters. It has a wonderful graphic power, of 
nerpaitive aad shows deep insight into the condition 
of India. “he picture of Mahatma Gandhi as drawn 
ly the wri er is true, discegning and sympathetic. 
It unrollxs che events of Martial Law in Amritsar 
Iefore our eyes with all their grim horror and 
wunton dis -egard of human life. The entire episode 
scenes to be written. as it were. by an eye-witnéss. 
A>ove all the healing power ascribed to Mahatma 
Gandhi's philosophy is very nice. And all this is 
fron: the pan of an American: : : 
SWAN CHAND SHARMA. 


Ti History anv Insrirurions oF tHe PaLuavas: 
By it, 8. S-inivasachari, ML A. Mysore. 1924. 

In this little book, or rather pamphlet. of 24 
pages, the author, who is junior Dioieecs of History. 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Maddie. attempts to give an 
account of the history of the Pallavas and the cul- 
tire of their age. His work is mainly that of a 
compiler, and he has very little to add to what has 
already been said on the subject by scholars like 
Voukayya, 8. Krishnaswami . Aiyangar, Jouveau- 
Duimeuil, Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri and others, 
Strange tc say, the name of the last mentioned 
schclar is not referred :to in the preface, and .a 
penenloey really worked out by him is attributed to 
Dr. S. kK. Aivangar. = ee 

The author first discusses the vexed question of 
the origin of the Pallavas whom some scholars most 
uiuecessarily identify with the Pahlavas or Parthians. 
Hc-next eves an account of their carly history and 
daa’s with “The life and death stuggle with the 
carly Chalukyas.” He next traces the main features 
or Pallava art, culture and administrative institu- 
tions, and observes incidentally that the series of 
dramas published at Trivandrum as Bhasa’s belong: 
to the PaLava period and were “staged before the 
(ourt of some king—Rajasimha. most possibly”. 
Eut he igrores the fact that the territory ruled by, 
Ehesa’s Rejasimha ‘was Himabadbindhyakundala—a 
deseriptior which can, by no stretch of imagination. 
apply to the Pallava realm. x 

Beutia: Tue Inpian “Puivgium’s Progress.”’— 
Translated by Captain J. UW. Petavel. R. Ie. (RetdJ 
ana Kiran Chandra Sen. PR. Cambray..d: Co., 9. 
Hastings Sireet. Caleatta. Price’Rs, 2, pp. 100+ V+ 
NNTY. 1623. : 

The well-known Bengali story of Behula was 
1endered nto a ‘popular and modern form by Rai 
Bahadur Dinesh Ghanilia Sen. B. A. D. Litt. Ma. 
‘EK. G. Sen translated this story into Tnglish and. 
Captain. P.atavel edited it with him. In the foreword. 

_Sir Asnutoch Mukerji states the story to be “perhaps 
tne most characteristically Indian of all the coun- 
try’s folklore”. Tt is interesting that the_ Lecturer 
cn the Poverty Problem. Caleutta University. 
sheuld take-up the task of revising this sort of 
sto-y, and his introduction which is rather unduly 
long. prorounds his views an modern_ organization, 
competitive system, humane industrial system, un- 
ski led latour, even the labour of children, freedom 
iia PCoNOMic emancipation, and also the appeal 
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printed in the “Times Educational Supplement!” 
Jowever. “Captain Petavel seems to have been the 
first to reeoenise a fundamental similarity, though 
with a highly characteristic difference, between the . 
popwar legend of “Behula’ and John Bunyan’s 
famous book,” as Sir Asutosh says. and we are 
thankful to lim for his labow: of love, and also for 
the generous offer of the profit of the publication to 
the Caleutta University Poverty Problem Study 
Fund. We hope this work, which is rather_ high- 
priced, will be interesting to those who do_not 
know Bengal. The introduction shows that Capt. 
Petave] is not merely an economist, but that he has 
sympathetically studied the social problems of India. 


Rames Bast. 


Tue Lire or Prasuc Jacarsannnt—By Prafulla-e 
kumar Sarkar (Indian_ Book Club, College Street 
Market, Calcutta) Pp. 47. Price annas four (1924). 

Jn this booklet the author has given a_ brief 
sketch of the life of Jagatbandhu and has tried to 
acquaint the public .with the mysterious powers. 
the moral instructions and the philosophy. of the 
saint. Many. printing mistakes have erept inte the 
bookict and its get-up tuo is not satisfactory. 

i . DP. Sanya. 

Why 1 Accerrep Isnav: By -Avsuprakas Das 
Gupta (now Iuhammad Serajul Islam). Pp. 84: 
Price 10. as. (Published by the author, Monohar 
Khan's Road, Dacca... ae 

Our author’s social ideal is very low. He wants” 
to, introduce “ Purda system” and“ polygamy”. 
His ideal of religion is lower still. To him “the- 
compwsory duties for every Muhammadan—are a 
sort of tax that we must pay to our Creator for the 
life we owe to him (Htalics author’s.)) As we pay a 
tax to the Government ‘so we pray to Ged... 
the Ramdan is for all we cat during the year. 
the zdkat one for all we possess.” P. 57. . 

_ Tur Asnrama Inran: By G. S. Arundale. Pub- 
lished by the Theosophical Publishing Llouse, Adyar, 
Aladras. Pp. 22. Price 3 as. ; ; 

It is “the opening lecture of the second session 
of the Brahma Vidyasharma. Adyar, October, 
1993.” 

poe reading. < z . 

HE Apnorisms or Nanapa: By Lala NKannoe 
Alal. M. A. Published by S. Ganesan.  Triplicane, 


Madras S, FB. Pp. x 4037. Price 8 as. 
A readable translation of the Narada Sutras 
(pp. 39-57). : 


The introductiou and the introductory 

(pp, x, 1-38) are well written. ? 
fue Liaw or Cyrise: By (. Jiiarajadasa, ALA. 

Vice-President of the Theosophical Soviety. Published 
by the Theosophical Publishiny House, Adyar, Madras. 
Pp. vu + 293. Price Rs. 4-8 (with a portrait of the 
author). - 

t Is 2 
Buddhist. . : 
~ A the sermons. except one. iu this book, were 
delivered during his two. visits to Australia In 1919 
and 1922 to the congregation of the Church of St. 
Alban, Sydney. of. the Liberal Catholic Church. 
One sermon was delivered in Auckland,. Now 
Zealand, Occasionally a sermon was delivered to 
the congregations of the Liberal Catholic Chureh in 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth. 

These sermons will be appreciated by Liberal 
Christians. 


chapters 


book of sermons 


hy a Theosophie 


Manes Cuanpra Giosu, 


A Snort History or Saxscnie Lareratvre : 


By 
Prof. .Madhabdas Chakvravarty, ALA. Sankhya- 
firtha. Published by K. 1K, Bhattacharya, dy: fropal 


Bose Lane, Catculta. 
35-8, Harrison Road. Pp. 


2PO+IO*x XV. 
A very useful handbook 


for sindents. 


; C. BL. 
. . - BENGALL “6 s 
Moxur Patua (Fay to oe: By Girija- 
Sinkar Bhattacharjee, BAS (Vid yananea. Kati. 
Jessore). Pp. 256; Price Re: as 


The book contains 21 essays on a senaats: of 
subj ects including Nationalism, Universal 
Sward, Non-violent N on-co-operation, Ihaddar, 


Caste System, French Emancipation, Female Eduea- 


tion, Varnasrama-Dharma. Democracy. Capital and 
Labour, cte. 
Phe author has already criticised Mahatma 


Gandhi, and the way in which he has done it is not 
praiseworthy. Some of his remarks are ironical. 

He is an advocate of the caste system and wants 
tu revive the Varnasrama-Dharma. lle says “ there 
is no ‘other way to salvation” (p.199). He is 
against female emancipation and liberal eduvation 
of women. 

In polities also, he is a veactionar: y. Democracy 
is not a necessity; any form of eorerment may 
leal people to happiness, peace and liberty 


(p. 232). : 
ADAWEsH Cuaxpra Guose 
HINDI. 


Sart Prapacmaxa-sana-risa, Parr 1: 
Brahmachari Sitalprasadji and published by Mul- 
chand Kishendas Kapadia, Surat. Printed at the 
dain Vijay Press, Surat. Paper cover. pp. 15 * 373. 
Price he. 1-8 (1928). 

The book is a portion of a Digambar Jain work 
in metrical Prakrit by Kunda-kunnacharya who is 
supposed to have flourished in the first century of 
the Vilaama era. The work deals in several 
‘departments of Jain imetaphysics and rules _ of 
conduct. The editor, a Hindi writer of repute. after 
supplying the Sanskrit equivalents of the original 
has translated in Hindi-the Sanskrit Commentar ¥y 
of the work ee with his notes. The’ sub- 
ject is excellently handled, but a frecr explanation 
of many of thé’-technical words used in the text 
would have been of considerable help to the general 
reader for whom the work is really intended. 

The printing and general get-up of the, book 
leaves much to be desired. It is distributed one 
to the subscribers of the “Jain Mitra” by 
courtesy of Seth Giridharilal Chandiprasad. 

PLUN, 

Perva Buanar: By i antes Jlisra, A A. 
and Sukdeccihari Misra. B._A. Published ly the 
Bole siaemale Karyalaya, Lucknow. Price as. 14. 
0. 1 
The authors who are well known Mindi autre 
have pireaed the Mahabharata in dramatic form, 
and this part runs from the heginning to the 
Virata Parva” of that work. As is common with 
modern Hindi writers, the authors have inserted 
‘Tyrieal stanzas. in the drama as was the wont of 
the classical Sanskrit dramatist. Though we do 
not now~ -days like this sort of stanzas, we thank 


: | REVIEWS AND NOTICES CF BOOKS 


Sole Agent Sirkar ¢ (o.. 


Tove, . 


Edited by _enormous 


. has’ gone so far 


tye 
the writers for writing these slaizas in. {he 
“Brajabhasha” instead of “the “kha li bo i? . 
Nawpex-Nixtasa : By Chandi rasa °Hridag sa 


Bo AL Pithlished by the Ganga f ustal amataur Ayja- 
laya. Lucknow, Price Re. 1-4. pp: 212. 

This bouk contains nine love-stories. The -style 
ef the euthor is commendable. He freely quotes 
poetical: passages from various atithors. Sanssrit. - 
Bengali, Hindi and Urdu. 

. Dwrexpritan -Ros:. By Delarelil Bharcvura 
aud Rupnarain Pandey Yel. Published ay the Genga 
Pustakmela Karyalayas Lucknow. > Brice as. Ve, 


vhis sketch of the life and worls of the iate 
D. L. Roy, is the first of a series_of shoit hiograpnics 
inaugurat *d by the -editors of tue Hmdi monthly 
“Madhu? This - attempt will pooularize the 
Bengali poct to the Hindi-spealcing pop dation, 


Rames Urs, 


1S * MARATHI. 


Pe ay aie any on Birru-conrror : 

D. Karve, Publisher, The Right Ayercy, Girygoon,. 
Poilay: Pages 96. Price as. 12. 

-The ‘aithor has rendered a doubthu service to: 
the Marachi-readine public -by -writiig this Iro- 


By Lvof. 


“chure on 4a delicate and extreme]= debatabl © ques~ 


tion in Evgeniecs, .viz., birth-control The deliescy 


. lies. In the fact that such Hterat ire. 4 rantings that 


. is of any use. freely made availible {0 ‘he 

eading masses, often stands in the danzcr of beme 
Ani ctisedd by the ignorant public wlich cnfortwnat +1, 
forms thc majority of the Indian mopwi ition. Even 
the West where the percentage of- literacy is 
comparatively much, too ligh, as experionced 
increase in venereal Giseasss keepane 
pace with the discovery of sevcral inti-vencreal 
measures. The debatable part lies in the fact tuat 
the author’ has completely ignom:d tue climaci ‘ 
and temperamental] conditions of Jidia whe] 
differentiate her from ithe Western Lations, a A 
has looked at the subject through 11-fitting Western 
spectacles. Mr, Karve. in his enthusiasm over his tad 
as to attack tae alvocacy af 
Brahmacherya, temperance ‘In respect cf diet, and 
the fast-cu ‘eand to wax cloquent over ses ual pleasure 
without cts accompanying of respoasilility. JT 
can hardly see - any justification for the broad-cast- 
ing of such views in the present cmdition of 
Maharastra. On the contrary Tcan snell infinite 
danger. sovial and moral. from tic d:ssemination 
of such literature. j : 

Trraswe Swkswaya or Viriun Kpvesrion : By 
Wr. HL WW. Mohani, B. 1. Payes 143. Piece Lee, Jf. 
To be had of Sahitya Prasarak tianda, Sitabatili. 
Nagpur. 

he book deals with a few important aspects 
vf education and educational institutions in India. 
The operirg chapter has fully laic bare’ the doe- 
focts in the educational policy of the Govt. and 
the disastrous fesulis that have rrocecded ther. 
from. Tae book is not written in i partisan spirt, 
The writer seems prepared to take things as ‘they 
are and ventures to make a few rractical Siger .. 
tions 1o Edueation Ministers of Govt. md to res. 
ponsible conductors of educational insGtifions on 
the country. Je has no faith in paper rderns and 
schemes that simply delude. He finds fault with 
attempts to make educational institatious channes 
of propagazda work. and carefully corsiders. the 
merits. anl demerits of the Several prominent 
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edie ational institutions in the country. such as the 
Berares Eindu University. the Shantiniketan School 
of Bch, the Samartlr Vidyalaya of ‘Talegaon, the 
Gu -vkud of Uardwar, &e. "Tt isa pity that the write 
has not similarly examined national colleges and 
schools of recent origin and growth, ‘There is a 
notable omission in the hook which is regrettable. 


Whils the author has largely dealt with the intellec- 
tual and physical education and has also laid, stress 
on the part pyc by the emotion of patriofism in 
edtcation he has kopt pertectly silent on the indus- 
trial side of cdueation which Is a sine qua non of 
the day On the whole the book Is worth reading and 
these “nterested in. the educational - -movements in 
Incia will do well to digest and ponder over its 
voutents, 


~V. G. Apter. 
* MALAYALAM. 


By P.S. Subbarama Patter. 


CARITHA-KATIABAL! 
Sous, Trichur 


Published by V. Sundra Tyer & 
(taehin Statel, Price 8 as. ; 
This ts a collection of five short historical stories 
writreit for the use of young boys and girls intended 
to give rise to noble and patriotic foelings in é¢hem. 
Ws hope the‘book will serve its purpose. ~ 
Rast Gaxcaowans-Liuksinn : By Alathoor Anu- 
jeu Nanboodiripad. with a short introduction by 
(0 Kunhirama Menon. Published by Ko Sankaran 
Nemboodiri. Yogalshemam Office, Trichur (Cochin 
_ State) Pp, 254. Price Re. 1-4. 
This is an_ historical novel 
ktown writer in Malayalam who is widely 
cited for his simple and elegant, stylo. 
dtara-Lakshmi, the only surviving ruling member 
of her line. became old and therefore had to adopt 
a suvessor from among her relations to succeed, her 
in the Gadi. Throwh- the advice of her minister 
tho Pani chose to adopt.a prince. who was a 
distant relation leaving aside the claims of others. 
wileh were more legitimate. Prince - Virakerala, 
wic was a direct nephew of the queen. therefore 
scuch for the assistance of the Dutch who were at 
that time carrying 
With the help of a ‘fow noblemenof the State the 
Datch were able to uphold the claim of Virakerala. 
Trey deposed the Mlegitimate prince by foree. and 


written by a well- 
appre- 


with the consent of the old Rani ‘Gangadhara- 
Lakshmi raised Prince Virakerala, her nephew, to 
tLe throne. 


This event took place somewhere about 1663 
LD. in the present small progressive State of 
ochin. It must be said to the credit of the book 
that it has in it more of history, and less of novel. 

P. ANU, TAN Aan AX. 


: 2 RTE, | 


VIVAHAMANGALAMU AND NAVAVARSH AS WAPNAMT | By 
sri JL stieequarna Deei. Printed at Seape & Co. 


(oronuda, 

The first is a translation of Mr. Vidushe- 
kaara Sastri's Bengali version of Vedic rites‘and 
iazriage ritual: Its language is clear and concise 
anc. can easily be followed with interest and 
ende-standing by ordinary readers, 

The segond. is a translation of Sarala Devi's 
| engali novel. There is freshness, beauty and joy of 
Ife in this work. The vital impulses of love are 
car ofully analysed, by the penetrating mind of the 


SwarNa 


~ studies whi ch 


Rani Ganga-. _ 


on trade with the west coast. - 
“Inmate, of the jail. 


writer. She does not think of Jove of the gross 
and sensual type but of the Spiritual, cnnobling and 
formative kind. 

“SNFHALATA, Ty NUGUTOTA, "TRUNAKAX KANAMT, 
ARAMT. By  Rayaprole — Subbarao.— 
ssued by the Abhinakantamandali, Pra 100 






Bulletins 
Gas. each. 


The art_of short story-telung in verse is not 


Letter understocd by others than, Mr, Subbarao. 
The author displays a high standard of Hterary 
skill The story is never dul.  The- songs 


in Tenugutota are -well balanced, full of rhythm 
and feeling. Mi. Subbarao can be considered as 
one of the best and most thoughtful of contempo- 
rary. Telugu poets. These are _charming . little 
every lover of Telugu language 
should study. 

” KAPALARUNDALA, 


"> By T. Veeraraghavaswami. 
2, ined at the Vani Press, 


Beswada. Price 12 as. 


Os 

aig” is a Telugu rendering of the acknowledged 
masterpiece of Bankim Chandra. The style is 
attractive, and the author’s original spirit has not 
been sacrificed by the translator in any way. The 
main preblem: is. of course the conflict of the 
personality with his surrounding environment. The 
female characters Kapalakundala and  Padmavati 
have been well delineated and the changing temper- 
ament of the latter has been successfully depicted. 
Mystic religion and spiritual love have been success- 
fully fused into a pleasant and readable whole and 
it can unhesitatingly be said that it is a distinct 
contril ution to the Telugu vovel literature. 


B, Rawacitanvra Rav. 


GUJARATI 


Wrurrycs oF ICALELKAR (Aaletharna Lekhi). Published. 
by the Navjiran Prakashan Mandir, and printed at the 
same Press, Beal. Cloth-bound. Py. 747. 
Price’ Rs. 8 (1923) 

Dattatreya Balkrishna Kalelkar, popularly known 
as’ Kaka, is a Dakshni by birth with Marathi as his 
mother tongue. One of the ablest and sincerest 
lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi. he too has been an‘ 
He has written cnormously 
in Gujarati. the Janguage used being that of a 
Crujarati bom and. bred. This big and substantial 
volume of nearly 800 pages contains his writings on 
various subjects, and to appreciate his style, ‘ability 
and intelligence, they must be read _in the original. 

Iwpran History. tun Torre axp PAtitan Prriops : 
By Najuldal Nandlal Choksi, of Broach. Printed. at 


‘the Navjivan Printing Press. Ahmedabad. Thick Card 


Board, Pp. 195. Price Re 0-10-0 (1923). 

This is a text-book of history prepared for 
nationalist schools. It has been written after a close 
study of authorities bearing on this period, and the 
effect of the rule of these ‘dynasties is summed up 
in an intelligently written epilogue. 

* ‘Brrrisitg (iNpIAN) ADMINISTRATION. AXD THE. Na- 
tional Conuress 1) By Chunilal Bechandas Dhatt. 
Printed al the Nacjitan Printing Press, Ahineda- 


Moat Paper Cover. Pp. 1880 Price Re. 0-10-0 
The different Departments of our country’s 


administration and their fimctions examined in rela- 
tion to the demands made by the National Congress 
are handled hy the writer. to show .us where we 
stand. It is intended as a text-book for the National 
Schoo:s, and a useful publication at that. 


a STONES FROW ITBAY RN 


Ganpu’s Ev iexcre: Berorr tim Herter Courter: 
The translation Into Gujarati of Mahatma Gandhu’s 
evidence before the Hunter Committee by the 
Nayjivan Printing Press, Ahmedahad, (Price Rs. 0-3-0) 
will no doubt those who do not know English, 
to understand what Gandhiji wished to emphasise. 

AcHaLayvatan: By Gividhari Nirpalani. Printed al 
the Naujican Printing Press, neabnd. Paper 
Corer. Pp. 153. Price Re. 6-10-0 (1923). 

Baba’ Rabindranath Tagore’s Bengali book is 
translated into Guijrati hy" a Sindhi. with a few 
observations by a Dakshani, Kalelkar. In spite of 
these drawbacks. the readability of the work does 
not_suffer. 

Tasavet Lina ; 
Vankaner. Price Re, 0-0-0. 

It is an imitation of Goldsmith’s Descrfed Village; 
the Gujarati verses reflect the spirit of the original, 

Rurmo Bios or A Victim to Custom : By 
Reameauhlal G. Uodi, MA. of Surat. Prive Re. 0-3-0, 

Itcontains two short stories illustrating the evils of 
marriage custonis In vogue au present. 

Swaprarwaxistia Datu Janay: By tethalat Dev- 
shanker Dave. Printed al ihe Bhagyodaya Ly mnling 
Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 166. Cloth-bound. Price 
PRs. 6-0-0 (923). With a photograph of the author. 

This large volume is taken up with the lives of 
those great. men. who have left foot-prints on “the 
sands of time a India, in’ the path of religion : 


By Popatlal Purijabhai Shah, of 
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Lives ol Rama and Krishna, of Vivekananda ind 
Ramkrishia Paramhansa, and numero other saints’ 
are given in a form whieh is stave to appeal te. 
those in search of knowledge in that subject. 


kk. Ml, 
FRENCH, 


-La Puutwe: By ~Rabindrancth Tagore. Tran- 
slaled ints French by Renee de Branacut. Published 
by Nowede Rerne Franeaise, 3 Rue de Cirenelic, 

aris, 

This is a translation of some o7 
poems, 

LrALrovaA ov LE es Decoration. Rirvenues av 
Bexeaut: By Abanindranath Tuvore,— Translated . 
into French by gdemaiselle "Ande Aarpeles aud 
Tapanmohan Chatterjee with 30 Hestrations. 

Alpana of the ritualtistic decorative art of Bon- 


Rabindranath’. 


ga Ae been explained and depicted in this 
book ly “he master-painter of Bengal. 
FAshes, cCHINoISES opt tif AL OVOP SEReEE ont 


Cuketies sre (poRIGINE HiNDOvE) 
Chincse Fables of the 3rd to Sh century AL ou. 


emepaencnamamnae 





STONES FROM HEAVEN 


BY-PIERRE SALZT,.  ” 


Astroxover ON THE Starr or tie Faris Opservarory, 


N an abridged Latin translation of the 
Annals of China, we read of thousands of 
stars falling from the sky into the sea 

with a great noise, or melting away into rain.’ 

It was perhaps a reminiscence of this 
passage of Fontenelle’s that prompted me to 
helieve the curio-déaler’s assertion’ that the 
small black stone He was showing me was an 
uranolith picked up long ago somewhere in 
the Far East. Whether a real meteorite or a 
-plain earthly pyritic stone, the good people 
who found the object had evidently thought 
it their duty to honour it with a carved wood- 
en pedestal and they probably kept it in 
their home as a fetish or mascot to charm 
away malignant spirits and any evil influene- 
es of ancestral souls. 

Perhaps too they deemed this stone from 
heaven to be a pebble dropped from the hands 
of the god (one of the happiest créations ‘of 
Oriental fancy) who plays with the dead chil- 
dren and helps them to build little toy hotses, 


. 


- more preeision than would appear from 


. derived from Hindu origid: 9 Translated inte 
French by Edouard Chavannes aid versified in- 
French by Madame Chavanne. Hlustrated with 
46 designs by Mile Andre Karpeles, ca 
3 ee x 3 
Such a theory onthe origia of — meteo- 
‘Tites is not to be found-in hooks." We dedi- 
eate it to the little children of Asta who will 
perhaps srefer it to our clumsy assumptions 
on the “Ejections of Iunar veleanoes “ or 
voneret ons of cosmie -matter’’. The hard 
truth, ieweaver, is that meteorites are frag- 


ments of planets ; no’ doubt many people will 
have @1cssed as much in these Hastern coun- 


tries where Vedantie or Buddhist philosophy 


has fo. centuries past taught the idea of the 

formation and annihilation of woflds. 
In China the fall of metecozites. has 

than once been observed and described 


more 
with 
_Fon- 
tenelle’s account. The Chinese eall — them 
“fallen szavs changed into stenes” but they 
know ful well. that they are ot real stars, 
otherwise fixed stars must hav> decreased in 
numbez since shooting stars have been  oh- 
served in countless showers. Aleteorites, then, 
come to us from hard-frozen ealestial bodies, 
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ant perlapssuch a fragment of an extinct 
planet has already caused someChinese philo- 
‘sopher to ponder on the ancient .doctrine of 
Tinpermateney, and of the fatal dissolution of 
every fo mation in the course of ages. 


On this point, as on many others, modern’ 


philosophy agree 
the evolution 


science and ancient Indfan* 
perfectly Buddhism teaches 
of the’ universe, the inevitablo death of the 
sun and of all carthly things; it even forc- 
sees the and of the world in a manner searece- 
ly different from that whieh 
pates fron the degradation of 
cessation of all apparent movement, and the 
general equalisation of temperature. In ‘the 
material atom itself which modern scientists 
consider ws a Simple vortex of cther, or as a 
gredually evanescent formation, Buddhism also 
secx nothing but an illusive and transient phe- 
nomenon whose fate is to vanish sooner or 
lator, as a mirage or as the foam on the sea. 
“Ir the very seed of sesamum, says a Bud- 
dh st text, there is not an element so small 
bus that it must ultimately disappear.” 

A stone fallen from heaven is a foreible 
reminder of the eternal flow of things and 
that is porhaps the reason why so much care 
was taker -of the little uranolith, No doubt 
the hermits of old were sufficiently warned 
of the fact by the skull they used to keep be- 
sida then. but to-day we are confronted with an 
idea of daeper import: that of the total dis- 
appearance of our race, of thé end of our 
science, cf our civilisation, of all this collective 
work in which we také part joyfully because 
if will survive us. Now alas ! we know that 
of all this nothing will remain some day but 
a few caicinated debris: like this uranolith of 
ours, oF even less : a few molecules of gas 
floating at random ‘through cternal space. 

If you reflect thus on the future  predict- 
ed for mankind, our. Chinese tiranolith will 
appear fraught with grave portent. Black and 
strangely wrinkled, it seems to have little” in 
common with an ordinary stone. The surface 
‘beirs a characteristic gloss’ produced by the 
heat of the air-friction. “]6 is riddled with 
holes through which its softest parts have 
volatilisel : it is in fact but the skeleton of a 
stone. Finally the heat and the impact have 
pressed i; and bent it out of shape, yet it has 
retained throughout an appearance of hard- 
ness, and as it were, a reluctance to allow 
Nazure tc disperse its’ elements. 

T confess a meteorite was not needed to 
serve as a theme for these meditations ; any 
object could start the mind on thé same trajn 
of thoughts, for whichever hody you may 


energy, the 


science. antici- - 
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choose is nothing in the end, but a temporary 


assemblage of atoms which were once floating 
in the primitive nebula and must continue on 
theiy own individual course to return some 
day into new cumposiles. It were a hackneyed 
disquisition to trace these particles. through 
all their successive voles; to show them one 
day forming a stone or a planet, and the next 
day perhaps our body, our brain may be our 
eyes which for a moment*open uncomprehend- 
ingly on the mystertes of the world. But 
an Uvanolith helps us to grasp these perpe- 
tual metamorphoses because we can realise 
better its immediate past. 
What gate tales, 
indeed than “the Finest Story in the 


more .interesting 
“World” 


. our meteoric stone would tell if, like Kipling’s 


hero, it could remember and relate some ad- 
ventuies of its past existences ! In what world, 
or with what strange beings has it lived until 
the day when some monstrous catastrophe 
hurled it into space,—perhaps the spontaneous 
breaking-up or the.crumbling away of some 
dead planet 2? And for how many: millions of 
centuries has it ‘w andered ‘through sidereal 
space, yielding to the attraction of stars or of - 
ther specks of cosmic dust’ encountered on 
the way ? ‘hen one day owing to a_parti- 
cular’ disposition of our solar system, it was 
“caught” as astronomers say. It might have 

finally dropped .on to the sun ; 6r on some . 


_ uninhabited planet or again into one of the 


terrestrial oceans, whence it could not yet 
have resumed its travels, before the complete 
drying-up which must precede the disintegra- 
tion of our planet. 

‘Instead of that, our uranolith had-the 
singular fortune of falling into a country and 
at a time when it would be taken for a 


- message from the gods and treated «with due 


reverence. Nowhere elsé than in the East -are 
natural stones’ thus “regarded. The, Japanese 
will preserve pieces of rock for the sake of 
their artistic forms. ‘The Chinese value jade 
very ‘highly, not for its beauty, but because 
of the time-honoured comparison between the 
qualitics of the stone and the virtues of the | 
soul. In the west an equivalent regard for 
natural stone cannot be found unless we go 
back to Grecian antiquity, when the goddess 
of Myths still trod the carth. A stone . fallen 
from heaven was the supreme object: in. the 
worship of Cybele, the Mother of all. gods. 
If was no doubt adopted ax such in memory 
of the union of -Ouranos with Gaia, from 
which sprang the ancestors of - ercation, 
Chronos and Rhea, Time and Evolution., as 
well ‘as Themis Bter nal Justice, 
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- During the Middle- Ages, on the contrary, 
meteorites were’ often chained up in churches 
and mosques lest they shovld resume their 
flight. In later times, the fall of an uranclith 
would arouse but little interest. Official-science, 
as represented by the great Lavoisier, forbade 
the belief’ that stones could drop from heaven. 
Therefore our Uranolith, when carried away 
from China or Japan by some “foreign devil” 
ran the greatest risk of being taken for a 
lump of old cinders and thrown on to the 
rubbish-heap. But thanks to a succession of 
happy chances, it has been carefully preserved 
and the time passed on our planet will be a 
rest for it amid the whirl of its future 
existences ; a sort of halt like the temporary 
paradises which Buddhism places on the long 
road that leads to the final dissolution of 
personality. And I, for my part, would 
allow if to stand on‘ its wooden pedestal, as 
when it was an -object of worship, until 
the day when it must continue the chain of 
its successive transformations ending in the 
final annihilation of its last atom and the 
etermal rest ; for “even plants and trees, even 
the very rocks and stones, must all enter 
into Nirvana.” ; 

With such thoughts a meteoric stone might 
have inspired an Eastern brain, but how remote 
they seem from the trend of the “scientific 
‘mind!’ We He under the influence of the 

million of brains which have thought before 
-us, and that is why in our cosmogenic 
theories as in our whole: conception of life, 
we stand at the antipodes- of Oriental ideas. 
The Japanese say the dead are all living and 
guide our- actions and our thoughts. After 
twentyfive centuries of Vedantic or Buddhistie 
training, the Oriental’s chief desire is that 
he may never be reborn and that the work of 
Maya, the delusive - shadow-play of the world, 
may’ some day vanish * for good and all. He 
would not dread the “calorific death” announced 
by scientists but rather welcome it as the 
dissolution of form and radical suppression 
of pain for which he is ever striving. 

We Europeans are passionately attached 
to those ideas which Buddhism considers as 


the sotirce of.all evil, such -as the’ belief in. 


the reality: of a personal life, in its permanency 
in the’ ‘possibility - of individual ‘happiness ; 
and: that is why we, could not’ wish‘our personal 


and. separate existence, —the only, one Wwe can. 


understand—to _ disappear’ for ever from the 
Universe. 

Science may well assert that our planet will 
perish, and all phenomena come to an end; 


still we hope that in spite of all, our life will 


ea. 
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continne-for ever, ‘on new veils if need .be, 
and - that is no-- doubt - why: some learned 
scientists represent to us these stones as. the 
stuff that worlds are- built’ of, - and as a sure 
evidence that life will - renew itself for ever 
and ever. -These _ theories, however, assume 
various forms. Some assure us that meteorites are 
due to the crumbling -awsy -of stars in ever 
smaller fragments; others again proriounce stars 
to be formed by the agglomeration of this dust 
in ever larger quantities. ‘Their aim’ however, 
is always the same, it is tc infer the possible 
creation of new stars. The - analysis of 
meteorites has shown them to consist of the 
same substance as our Harth itself and this 
idea, the impiety of which it is said , almost 
cost Anaxagoras: his life, has become & com- 
monplace one. 

This material unity is sbiousiy. a consi- 
deration in favour of the evolution of worlds 
and conduces to the belief that life may not 
be an exclusive - privilege of our little planet. 
An absolute proof -is_ still wanting ; no 
meteorites have yet shown any trace “of the 
existence of organised czeatures on other 
planets. This is not surprising if we reflect 
how very small is the share of living nature 
as compared to the mass: of a planet. Some 
evidence of the universality of life was then 
looked for on the specks of dust that circulate 
in spac2, pushed on their way bv the pressure 
of solar rays. This dust originating from the 
atmosphere of planets might carry organic 
germs to be sown elsewhere and thus the 
worlds when about to disanpear- would hand 
over the torch of Life, as Lucretius says : 
Vitae lampada tradunt. Unfortunately, onr 
desire to find something chat is permanent 
now enccunters fresh difficulties. Everyone 
has heard of the new theories according to 
which matter is ina constant state of 
evanescance: such is vadiam, which in the 
course of disaggregation, sets free a quantity 
of energy. This energy, however, is subject 
to constant degradation, becoming ever less 
fit for the production of phenomena that we 
cap turn to an useful account. Thus the 


perspective of universal death ~ remains 
unchanged. 
It was.-thought at a time, from the 


appearance of the starlit sky that. the sun 
must cecupy approximately the center of a 
limited aggregate of stars; whence the very 
natural deduction that all the matter compris- 
ed in this aggregate, and all its energy, 
must end by wasting away. It was however 
already a mistake to ascribe to the region 
of space that we occupy a particular and pri- 
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vilaged situation which it probably does not pos- 
scsx. Later it was pointed out by the present 
writer that the appearance of the starlit sky 
might be duc to the absorption of light by all 
the meteorites, the ‘number and size of which 
can to some extent be reckoned by means of 
the  shcoting stars. Caleulations confirmed 
our hypothesis and it seems probable that 
the stars are distributed almost uniformly 
mech farther away than we thought, and 
that the diminution of their numbers and 
increasing dimness are due to this effect of 
absorption. We are then lost amid the stars 
i> a man wandering through a forest in 
a fog He sees only the trunks of the 
nearest trees and might imagine himsclf in 
a small wood brut the forest is an immense 
one and what he sees will teach him nothing 
ax to ity veal dimensions. 

Tf meteorites thus fill the space we may 
grant that their part in the cconomy of the 
Universe is an important one, and that they: 
coatriyu-e to form new suns. But what will 
hhapper if this matter itself fades away ? 
Must we believe that it may be re-formed 
semewhere and that meteorites preceed from 
those unknown regions to feed the stars ? 
Must w3 take asa meaningless fable the 
mth of Chrones who wrenehed from his 
efuer Ouranos the power to create new 
matter ? Or will Prometheus who did once 
give us the fire from heaven, be able to 
pek up this lost faculty ? This seems 
feutastic. but yet a modern scientist believes 
ha has 2reated matter out of energy, and if 
tle fact is not yet a definitely proved one, 
at least it does not seem to be out of the 
recch of human genius. When we know 
hew to produce matter with our hands, we 
shall certainly find theories to explain how 
Nature makes good her losses, and insures 
tre indefinite duration of the Universe. 


lie 


As ta the complete death of the world 
ecosequent on the degradation of energy, 


there are already various theories caléulated 
tc allay our fears on this point. From a 
puzely inechanistic stand-point the appari- 
tina of a new state of the world, where 
energy would increase inside a limited 
portion of space instead of suffering degra- 


dstion, .is obviously, if not impossible, 
at least Lighly improbable. And yet how- 
ever :mprobable a phenomenon may be, 


it must “tum up” in the end, if no limit is 
set to tke time and space considered. We 
are deceived as ever by our old enemy, 
anthropocentrism : our reasoning is like that 
_of the inhabitants (if there are any) of the 


last particles of an atom, who believe all 
the universe to be like their own “miniature 
atom” or clse of the  shortlived insect, 
extending to an unlimited period the limited 
experience of its brief existence. Were it 
not for this infirmity of our nature, we 
should see clearly that the Universe must 
be at times cnormously out of balance, and 
monstrously irregular, We see an instance 
of this in the two immense currents of 
stars that scom to flow around us. “There 
must exist here and there some comparative- 
ly small regions—of the size, say, of our 
stellar universe—that diverge notably from 
the law of thermie equilibrium.” Such worlds 
must soon come to rest, but others would go 
through the same changes in’ other portions 
of space. “Eternity, then, would be the 
extension ad infinitum of a series of oscilla- 
tions between chaos and equilibrium, between 
movenient and heat, a slow rhythm.” 

The words we have quoted are borrowed 
from modern saranis, but is not the theory 
a very old one ? Our Eastern philosopher 
would reply—it is identical with the doctrine 
of Kalpasthe immense alternate periods of 
cosmic activity and repose. What we have 
just examined : the impermanence of all 
things. was but one aspect of Hastern doctrine : 
as a matter of fact, it also teaches that 
substance will recreate new worlds without . 
end, and that their destruction and renewal 
are lixe unto the relehtless revolution of a 
great wheel, or again, like a cirele without 
beginning or end. 

The idea of a perpetual 
existence is, therefore, a common 
modern science and to ancient Indian 
philosophy. According to science these 
rebirths would perforce take place at immense 
intervals of time and space, but what matters 


return of 
one to 


it? Is it not after all but a question of 
units 2? We may dread these successive 


rebirths as a Hindoo does, or on the contrary, 
aceept cheerfully, with Nietzsche. the Tternal 
Returr. of life. 

Tt will be noticed that perpetual return of 
identical phenomena can only oceur in a 
Universe where time hasan indefinite duration 
but where the number of possible states is a 
limited one. Sueh can only be the case in 
a finite universe where phenomena take place 
by leaps and bounds, not unlike a chegs- 
board where pawns can occupy but a limited 
mumber of squares and produce but a 
limited number of combinations. If we hold 


for continuousness under any aspect, we. 
must have, instead of . Nictzsche’s Eternal 
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of ‘different 


of the Universe. 
it behoves us to give up problems we cannot 
solve; and here again we find the Indian 
Sage has said “Entertain no thoughts such as : 
“The world is eternal—the world is not eternal— 
the world is limited—the world is not limited” 
~ Thus T. mused over our Uranolith 
when it struck me the curiodealer had perhaps 
“palmed off on me and dubbed a quite common 
stone. an Uranolith, The habit does not 
make the monk, and a-black crust is not 
sufficient evidence of a meteoric origin. And 
besides, people who watch the explosion of a 
meteor and who hear the whizz of. the 
fragments dropping on the ground might 
perchance. pick up in all good faith any 
pebble of singular appearance when the fall 
actually took place ata great distance from 
"where they stood. We could certainly put 
the ease before a mineralogist, but we shall 
rather cling to our illusion. And after all, 
even if this stone has not recently been 
hurled through space, yet its elements must 
have wandered there erewhile, and will return 
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FT would be strange if a country so. closely 
APP setatea with the incidents in the life of 
-~~ Ramachandra, as that of Mysore, did not 
possess many places of sacred interest. Not 
‘only are many places identified with that 
great’ Indian epie. the Ramayana, but practi- 
cally all the branches of Indian religions 
haye some places specially sacred to the 
followers of these faiths: Though it is highly 
probable that the Buddhists came to Mysore 
jn considerable numbers, for Sringeri is de- 
finitely connected with Buddhist legend, there 
“areno places today-that have any special interest 
from the Buddhist point of view. But other 
faiths have temples and shrines which - still 
“command the devotion of a large consti- 
y of devotees. It is the object of this short 


_ Sense, any piece of stone 
- heaven. ; 


rani 
thithe> an indefinite number of times ; ma 


is a stone from 


And since» we have attemptel over this - 
meteorie stone from China, te trace a parallel. 
between cosmogonic ideas in the Hast and 


‘the West, it is meet that we shculd, before 


concluding, point out where they differ 
completely. The teachings of ideatist philose- 
phers have never shaken in the least our 
realistic conception of the world, whereas in 
the Eest it is an ancient and deep-sooted belief 
that the Universe is but the produce of 
illusion and of the individual will+to-live. 
Sudposing, then, we still take the question 
cum grano salis, we should, each ~and all, be 
responsible for the existence of these frag- 
ments - of meteorites, for their future - 
adventures, and for the stars they will beget! 
One must perhaps be born a Chinaman or. an 
Indian, not in this only, but in countless 
rebirths, to become such a tho-ough-going 
idealiss. _Occidentals are not near believing 
in this power.of mind over matter and none 
of them would ever think of takinz otherwise 
than figuratively the celebrated and somewhat 


ridiculous flight of eloquence of a Frenel’ 


politician: “We have extinguished throughout 
the heaven’s lights that. will never shine 


again,’ 


Translated, with the author's pe-mission by 
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article to draw .attention to a few of — the 
chief places of pilgrimage within the boundaries 
of the Mysore State, though the notices of 
each must necessarily be brief. 
SRAVANABELGOLA 

Wichsut doubt one of the iost unique 
places of pilgrimage is that of Sravana belgola 
the centre of the Jain faith in India. It is 
the residence .of the principal. guru of that 
sect and he is held in high honocr-through- 
out India. Those who have visited this place 
will never forget the impressive stetue which 
has bee cut out of the solid rock, a huge 
image nearly sixty feet high. The colossal 
image of Gomateswara, is surronrded by a 
number of sacred buildings, while on the + 








Temple at Sravanabelgola 


opposite hill, known as Chandra — Betta, 
there are many interesting Bastis. According 


to a tradition of the Jains, this place was 
visited by “Chandra Gupta, the - celebrated 
Emperor of India, who abdicated his throne 
and adopted the life of a hermit. The oldest 
temple onthe hill is dedicated to this ruler. 
The hill on which the great statue is found 
is known as Indra Betta, and rises about four 
hundred feet’ above the village below. The 
visitor to the temple on the summit has to 
remove ‘his shoes where he» begins to ascend 
the sacred hill, and he soon finds that he 
has no pleasant task if he is not used-to 
walking over the blazing rocks in his stock- 
ings. It is not many years since the autho- 
rities began to insist on this method of ap- 
preach for Europeans, but now it is univer- 
sally insisted upon. The image is nude and 
erect, facing the north, and can be seen for 
many miles as one approaches — by the road. 
The proportions of the figures are not very 
geod, for the arms are too long for the body. 
From the knees upwards the legs are also a 
little out of proportion. Around the legs and 
the lower parts of the body may be seen the 
representations of anthills, with a creeping 
plant sending its branches out from either 
side, twining over the legs and thighs. These 
are said to symbolise the complete spiritual 
avstraction of an ascetic who is absorbed 
in the contemplation of the Divine. Though 
festivals of a minor sort are held in the 
course of the year, the great festival, when 
the huge image is washed with ghee, takes 
place only after a long interval of about 


twelve years or'so. On that 
occasion thousands of rupees 
are expended by wealthy Jains 
for the purpose of celebrating 
this festival. 


SRING ERI 


The seat of the Jagatguru 
is the most sacred spot in 
all Mysore State, and it holds 
a very high place among the 
shrines of India. It is directly 
connected with the story of 
the Ramayana, for it was 
here that the Vibhandaka Rishi 
performed penance and where 
Rishya-Sringa, a celebrated 
character in the Ramayana 
was born. Interesting though 
its connection may be with the 
legendary stories of the 

chief glory is its connection 
great Saiva reformer, Sankara- 
charya. Here he founded the ~ spiritual 
throne which he and his spiritual  des- 
cendants have continued to hold. Wherever 


past, its 
with the 





Gomateswara at Sravanabelgola 
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the guru of this place goes, and he has to 
make long tours to collect funds for his 
Matt, he is sure of a royal weleome. From 
the highest to the low of practically every 
caste, they will meekly follow barefooted his 
palanquin as it is carried across the street, 
a right he possesses with few others in South 
India. A few years ago the aged guru died 
and his mantle fell on a young boy who is 
now however, carrying on the full respon- 
sibilities of the order. The village of Srin- 
geri lies amid some of the wildest scenery 
in the north-west of the State, and the journey 
to it is not an easy one. There are said 
to be over a hundred temples in the place, 
and certainly one appears to see them at 
every turn, but the most famous of them 
all is the one knownas the Vidyasankara, an 
ornamental building of great interest. The 
guru lives in a  modern-looking — building 
across the river which is reached by means 
of a small raft. Near the steps that reach 
down to the river, there are hundreds of 
sacred fishes which daily receive their ration 
from the priests and visitors to the temple. 
There are several large festivals in the course 
of the year, but the principal one is that 
known as Navaratri, when all classes of the 
population are fed at the expense of the matt, 
and cloths are distributed to the women who 
attend. The Government of Mysore gives a 
large grant to this temple, but among its 
adherents are many wealthy people who do 
not stint their wealth in support of this 
important matt. His Highness the Maharajah 
takes a deep, personal interest in the wel- 
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Back view of Image at Srawanabelgola 


fare of the whole place. 
of the old glory of Sringeri has  disap- 
pearec, but for many ages to come it will 
continue te hold a warm place in the hearts 
of the followers ef Sankara- 
charya, and >of many other 
castes as well 


BELUE 


This place is mentioned in 
the Puranas and ancient ins- 
criptions as Velur, and is 
often styled the Southern 
Benares. The temole here is 
consecrated to Cheana Kesava, 
aud was built by she Hoysala 
king, Vishnu Vardana, when 
he left his own faith, Jainism 
and became a _ follower of 
Vishnu. The temple dates 
back to the tavelffh century, 
and contains some ef the finest 
specimens 0 erchitecture 
known generally as Chalukyan. 
j Many travellers vis tthe town - 
for the sake of seeing the 


Doubtless semething 
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New Temple at Sringeri 3 

excellent workmanship in this fine temple, 
but the reat. majority of visitors are the 
simple common folk of the. neighbouring towns 
and villages who make a point of timing their 
visit with the celebration of the great annual 
festival, which is held for five days in April. 
The following story. is-related of the god of 
this temple. Tt is said that “by some mistake 
the goddess was left on the Bababudan Hills, 





Street and Car Sringeri 


Brahmans on the Steps of Sringeri temple 


when the god was. brought to Belur. 
The god is therefore under the necessity of 
making occasional trips to see the’ goddess on 
the hills some miles away and this he does 
by means of a large pair of slippers kept for 
this purpose 1. the temple. The -making ‘of 
the new shoes to replace those worn: ott Ties 
with a certain class of people, and as a 
reward they’ are permitted 
to enter the courtyard of the 
temple. On the occasion of 
the festival, all castes are 
permitted on a certain day 
into the temple itself. The 
festival here appears to be 
mueh less popular than it used 


to be, but for those who 
have a love for the fine- ex- 
amples of Indian art, it will 


be difficult to find much finer 
work than that in the temples 
here. 


NUNJUNGUD 


The fact that the royal 
family of Mysore takes adeep ° 
interest in the welfare of the 
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sacred temples’ at Nanjuhgud, « 
a small town’ some ‘twelve 
miles from the capital’ eity, 
is sufficient guarantee - of- its 
place in the affections: of the 
Mysore people. - But. ‘it does 
not attract the people of. the 
State alone, for on the oeeasion 
of the great. car festival which 


lasts three’. days, ‘there are 
thousands of devotees who 


come from all parts of South 
India. ‘The temple is dedicated 


to Nanjundeswara and~ it is 
suppposed to date back in 


some form or other, to-a very 
early period of history. In 
one part of the temple there 
are 66 images of Saiva saints. 
According ‘to the measure- 
ments given inthe Gazet- 
teer, the length of the main 
temple is 385 feet and the width 160, and is 
supported by 147 pillars. The interest of the 
Royal Family has been shown for many years, 
and a ‘good’ part of the building» has-been 
erected by members of the Family. The Gopu- 
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Belur Temple - 


ram was erected by Mummadi Krishna “Raja 
Woderar in 1845 and the. various shrines by 
ladies of the Royal House. Not only “lras: the 





Temple on Chamundi 
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Sacred Bull on Chamundi 


temple is associated with the 
historic rulers who have from 
time to time ruled the dis- 
trict, but it is claimed that 
it has connections with the 
legendary period of Indian 
history. As Nanjungud can 
be easily reached by trains 
from Mysore,it is not surpris- 
ing that so many take advantage 
of the opportunity of paying 
a visit to a shrine which has 
so many sacred associations. 
As im the case of several other 
temples in the State large 
grants are made for the upkeep 
of the temple at Nanjungud. 


CHAMUNDI 
Another temple — closely 
associated with the Royal 


Family of Mysore, (in fact, it 
is looked uponas the most intimate of the reli- 
gious associations of the Palace), is that on 


Kali, and in 
were not uncommon on the hill. 
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Chamundi Hill, the great hill overlooking the 


city of Mysore. The hill rises to a_height 
of nearly 3500 feet above sea-level, and can 


be ascended ‘either -by road or by a long 
flight of steps. The road is fit for motors, 
and sinee His Highness opened out the new 
one, motorists may delight in a run from the 
city to the summit. But those who wish to 
see Chamundi under the most interesting 
conditions must visit it on the occasion of 
the Dasara or on the days immediately follow- 
ing when the annual festival is held there. 
Probably nowhere in South India is there 
such an assortment of beggars, of- every 
possible description, as lines that slope of 
over a thousand steps. Reaching the top of 
the hill one the fine temple there on 
which the Royal Family has spentso much 
money. Krishan Raja Wodeyar repaired the 
shrine in 1827 and furnished it with a tower, 
and in 1848 he presented it with several 
animal cars which are used in the proces- 
The ruling Prince has subscribed large- 


sees 


sion. 
ly and carried out many improvements. The 
temple, as well as the steps on the hill, is 


covered with innumerable electric lights. One 
of the striking features of Chamundi is the 
huge bull half way up, and now to be reached 
easily from the new road. It is a fine speci- 
men of earving and was placed there by 
Dodda Deva Raja some time in the seventeenth 
century. Much might be said of this interest- 
ing sacred hill, but this brief notice must 
suffice. Chamundi of course is the goddess 
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The remaining chief sacred places in the 
State, though none the less interesting can 
only be briefly mentioned. 


MELKOTE 


Though not so important as it once was, 
this town is of great sanctity on account 
of its association with the great 
Ramanujacharya who fled to this place when 
he was persecuted by the Chola king early 
in the 12th ceutury. Here he lived for 14 
years, and it thus became the chief seat of 
the Sri Vaishanava sect of Brahmans. The 
Muhammadans, in the time when they overran 
Mysore, did much damage to this place. There 
are few people living in the town save 
Brahmans who depend on the funds of the 
temple for sustenance. It is interesting to note 
that, as a reward for assisting Ramanuja to 
recover an image of Krishna when it was 
carried off to Delhi, two classes of outcastes 
are granted the privilege of entering the 
temple on one single occasion in the year. 


BABABUDAN PITA 
Reference must be made to this interest- 


ing cave, especially as it is a place sacred’ - 


both to Muhammadans and Hindus. There 
is a cave, some distance from the highest 
point of this range of hills, which lie a few 
miles from Chikmagalur, running 
distance into the earth. The Muhammadans: 
assert that this is the name of Bababudan 
one or ‘their kalandars, while the Hindus 
assert that. it is the tomb of Dattatrya. 
Thousands of pilgrims of both faiths make 
the journey over these hills to pay their 
respects to the memory of these bygone 


saints.” The cave and the rest-houses are in - 


charge of a Mussalman. 


some. 


SIVAGANGA | 


The sacred hill of Sivaganga in the 
Bangalore District, also attracts a large 
number of pilgrims throughout -he year, but 
especially on the. occasion of the 
special festivals.. The number of steps lead- 


Ing to the top. is said to equal the number 
reformer . 


of yojanas hence to Benarcs. This climb is 
called the Dakshina Kasi,and it is said that this 
hill-ascent is equal in merit to-a pilgrimage 
to Benares. The temples on the hill are of 
no special interest, though the p.ace is well 
worth a visit for many reascns. 


TIRTHATALEI 


This small town..in the Malaad districts 
of Shemoga attracts a considercble number 
of pilgrims on account of tha. tirtha or 
sacred bath in the middle of the river. This 
is associated with the life of Parasu Rama 
ice sins were cleansed at this sacred 
spot. 


CHITALDRUG 


A byief reference may be nade to this 
place as-it is the most importaat centre of 
the Lingaits, an important -sect in the Staie. 
Here the chief guru of the Lingaits has 


‘his math, and-it naturally atzacts large 


numbers of the followers of the Lingait 
faith. It is generally conceded -that the guru 
ee here holds the supreme rlace in this 
sect, 

Not all the sacred places have, by any means 
been mentioned here but these are among 
the chief, and attract the larg2st number 
of pilgrims. The Government of Mysore, 
through its muzrai Department regulates 
many of the temples and thus ersures their 
proper direction. 

M. WAINE, 


an 


THE INDIAN MATCH INDUSTRY AND THE ANGLO-SWEDISH 
_. MATCH COMBINE: ; 


HE news recently published in the daily press 
about the Swedish Match Combine having 
doubled their Share capital, ‘has Been 

received in this country with the usual apathy 
displayed by us in such. matters. Reuter 


90—10*.. 


_further informs us that about half of the 


increased shares were placed for subscription 
in England, it being intended to establish four 
match factories in India at Caleucta, Madras 
Bombay, and Karachi, respectively. 


rats 


cuitonsly | enough, after the first an- 

nocucement fn the daily press, by Reuter, 
abcrt the capital increment and ‘its objective, 
a certain Huropean, firm of Calcutta who are 
sols agents for the Swedish Match Trust, issued 
a scrt of a denial. in the form of a letter to 
the “Statesman"’, putting forward a statement 
that the capital increment 
sg1a2 rears back and had nothing to do with 
the sterting of factories in India. One won- 
ders whether this firm was ignorant of the 
ido nes of its principals or this denial was 
meant as a blind to lull any agitation amongst 
these wha are interested in match production 
in this country. 

Now, what is the significance of this move 
anil what does India gain or lose by this? 

Tha significance can be summed up shortly 
as “Z-eunt Indian aspirations towards an indi- 
geious match industy’, as things stand. For 
whet chance have poor, undercapitalised, 
bally divected infant industries in competi- 
tice vith an all-powerful rival who, needless 
zo say, will leave no stone unturned in its 
attampt to crush them, 

The gain to India may be summed up in 
on2 word as “cheaper matches”, and ‘that is, 
all “here may be an idea in the minds of : 
sone people that at least a large number of 
Intiau labuwrers will receive employment in 
thase concerns. That is. at its best. not much. 
Secially so in this case, as in the match 
in luscry, which is chiefly an eum machi- 
nery concern, the number of hands employed 
in proportion to the amount of output ix very 

_ lov indeed. A factory turning out about three 
mllion gross boxes per anuum (about one-fifth 
of the total Indian requirement) would provide 
elaployment for, at the most, about a thou- 
seud labourers in all, probably much less. 
N» doubt a number of highly ‘skilled employees 
wl be engaged, but that will -all be: 


tre usual imported varicty << much ean be * 


gaarentead, 

Naw as regards the ieee — . 

Furst of all, it will mean that an 
industry, and a profitable one, goes under the 
esatrol of a foreign trust; that is ‘to say, a parti- 
early good technical industry will have its 
doors shut as far as Indian . capital, brain, 
sicHed labour and direction are concerned. 

Sacondly, it means. that a steady drain of 
Tatien moucy will go on. This money being 
teker out of the country, as it is now, will 
not be available for the financing of other 
eiterprises or encouragement of fresh ventures. 
So it will not fructify, as far as Indians are 
concerned. 
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had taken place - 
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Thirdly, it will mean that a good few 
Indian zompanies will be placed face to. face 
with run. 

Fourthly, it will mean that some of 
this country’s natural resources will be ex- 
ploited to extract money from its people. 

It is really within the sphere of an econom- 
ist to oalance the gain and loss account 
in such instances, but it is sufficiently evident 


‘in the present one as to which way the scale 


is inclined. 

Some time back when the experts sent: by 
the Swedish firm were exploring this country, 
the present writer wasted a considerable amount 
of time and money in trying to convince 
Indian capitalists about the possibilities - of 
the match industry in this country. He was 
invariably met with an answer that this 
country was not suited for this particular 
industry. Further, the opinion of many gle 
emrnen* technical men, such as boiler inspec- 
tors, coal merchants, ete, etc, were produced 
to confound him! The Swedish trust has now 
proved beyond doubt that the industry. can 
be developed here; for if it, were not go, 
such an old established firm would not ven- 
ture ovt here on such a large scale. ‘That the 
invesligation made by their experts was very 
thorough is well known to all who. are 
concerned. ; 

This experience of the writer is, by, 
nothing new in this country. It is 
the same in every industry in this country. 
Capital here is, as a rule, stupendously 
ignorant and so woe betide the poor technical 
man who goes soliciting help. He meets 
with scant courtesy, is offered terms, that 
no honest self-respecting man could accept 
and, to cap all, is required to dance atten- 
dance in a way that a beggar would be 
ashamed to do. If in spite of all this he 
agrees to work, heis hampered in his work 
in every possible way and_ receives as little 
help as may be. possible. In case the con- 
corn shows profit, the capitalist sits down 
to think out a plan for driving out the noe 
nical man, “in order to effect some saving.’ 

Hower er, all this is irrelevant. ‘The ee 


“the 


tion is; how to meet the present ‘situation 
and to assure the chances of . indigenous 


ventures along the same line. The line of 
work, in the opinion of the writer, phonies 
be as follows :-—. 

1. All the existing Match. Industry concer nis 
should form an association. The association 
shOuld have active secietaries. 

2.' They -should all subscribe. towaids. 
conjoint propaganda work. com oe as 


’ 


men, * 
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“3. Tf possible, they should all unite and, 
forming a strong central body, try to estab- 
lish concerns all over the country. With 
the help of influential men, a sum of a crore 
and a half of rupees should not be very 
difficult to raise, specially ag there is no 
longer any doubt abont the possibilities of 
this industry in this country, 

4. The legislature should be moved for 
the ‘passing of a stringent law prohibiting 


thé granting of any concession inthe reserved © 


forest areas to any concern of which the 
capital and direction are not both at least 
three-fourths Indian. Indeed such an enactment 
should be made with regard to all our natural 
resources. \ 

5. The Government should be vequired 
to guarantee that no concessions in customs 
rates or State railway freights are to be given 
to any concern of foreign origin and control. 

§. To balance the loss in revenue due to 
decrease in imported matches, a fairly heavy 
excise levy should be imposed on matches. 
All mateh-producing concerns of which the 
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directorate and capital are at east{ throp-foarths 
Indian should be given a substantial exemp- 
tion in the. excise levy. 
It is about time that the dolit.cians of this 
country took some interest in its industrial 
development. All the lezislarive — hoslies, 
whether provincial or central. shculd ecortain 
“ginger groups” to watch the interests of the 
Indian investor and the [Indian ndustrialist. 
The Associated Portland Ceomeit Co. has 
established a huge cemert factory, the 
Swedish Match ‘Trust is going to establish 
four match factories, Peek Fiean and Co, are 
going to start biscuit manufacture Cammell 
Laird, steel works, ete. Railways, Tramways, 
Telephone ‘Companies, Electricisy supoly, 
Gas supply, Petroleum mines, ete. are already 
all controlled by foreign noncpolists. If 
on top of that, existing industries are swamp- 
ed out or future possibilities made inacces- 
sible, then even if a political swaraj is 
attained, it would be about as valvable as a 
month old dead cat. 
“TECHNICAL MAN 


BY SANTA CHATTERJER. 


(1) 


ARIN IKANTA: could not resist the winter 
winds this time and was laid up. A 
thrill born of strange fears went through 

the little family. He was aged enough; and 
if he took leave now?, Then even the poor, 
shelter afforded by a rickety room would be 
gone. 
but if one would‘only lock at their faces, it 
could be clearly seen that thé “shadow of some 
sevious anxiety overcast’ ‘all of them. At 
night Aruna would clasp:;Karuna so tightly 
in her arms that one would think she was 
‘ afraid of losing her Did? as: well, through the 


agency', of an unseen hand. ~Tarinikanta 
Ee élasp Karuna’s hands, when she went 
his ..bedside, and look up into her face 


va his eyes alive with a_ painful eloquence. 
He did not require any spoken words.to give 
himself away. The poor old man would eel 
like jumping off his bed when he thonght 
bout how’ Karuna, a helpless daughter of 
(Benga, would: go out into. the world in his 


The four people never discussed this;- 


‘mind wandered and s 


absence with two persons depending on her 
But he had no strength. Roru would Iecave 
his play to come to his bedside and ask, 
“You are feeling a little better, even’t you, 
Dadamas! oe 2” Kiven the little leisure that 


. Karuna had became congested with work and 
“worries. It would.” not “do to absent oneself 
from work: day after day. The chain of 


thirty rupees a month dragged the bc dy every- 
day to work; but the mind woud not surren- 


der to it; and, as a result, beth nind an! 
. body would become tired of this incessant 
disharmeny. As she sat in the glass, her 


she drifted into a sea cf 
apprehensions. Now she would thik, ma~ 
be. Aruna has forgotten to give Dadamasha> 
his medicine and is busy gcssiping with 


_ Sailaja: now she would imagine Artna mis- 


understanding the mute’ message in the old 
man’s eyes and trying to relieve his breath- 
ing difficulties by piling up nore blanket. 
and covers upon him, and now sh3 woulc 
fear lest Ronu went and told the wrong things to 


8 
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. ‘ 

' the doctar. nruna used to think that every- 
body excepting herself suffered from want 
of clear thinking; only she knew when and 
how to say and do things: but here in the 
school she was wasting her time on a lot of 
silly girls while,a thimg of much greater 
importacce was being bungled or mis- 


managed by children. If this neglect and. 


bungling caused the loss of a life, it would 


be impossible to get it back, but it would- 


hardly matcer if she chattered to these: ‘girls 


a few cuys later than now. Her pupils had. 


so far beer used to being praised by Karuna 
and shis had encouraged them no end. .But 
now-a-days if any efforts were made at  self- 
display. fishing for compliments, etc., or even if 
only questions were asked, she always told 
them that even seven consecutive incarnations 
would uot improve their intellect a jot and 
that it would be better if they left her in 
peace rather than worry her by making efforts 
at learning. The girls, of course, had no 
power 7o leave her alone and merely troubled 
He little heads off fo find a reason for 

1s 
Those thas had the power to give her leisure 
knew that life held, as a matter of course, 
SOrrows, sicknesses, births, deaths, nuptials, 
and freud along with these ;, and they also 
knew that the best policy was to ‘overlook 
things and not to worry about them. 

At home, almost daily, the rice burned to 
cinders owing to neglect, the milk boiled over 
and the fish went to feed the cat. The old 
man ley in his bed and listened’ to the tales 
of waste and to the efforts ‘of the younger 
pecple to reduce their grief by incriminating 
one another; but he could tk help the 
situation. 

That morning it was cloudy from break 
of day. Winter, spring and the rain gods 
had, 28 it were, ‘declared war against each 
other. But it made things pretty uncomfort- 
able for man. Above, it was densely clouded, 
one could not obtain even a. glimpse: of the 
sun; below, the south wind was, as it were. 
scattering snow, the rain came, as if in hesi- 
tation, stopping and drizzling by turns. The 
whole world seemed to be trembling in the 
cold, sitting cramped and closely wrapped up 
in a dlacsk cover. It was a day of crisis for 
Tarintkanta. Karuna had waived the tempta- 
tion of rer thirty rupees, as she had on so 
many occasions of late, and remained at 
home. The school ’bus had come and gone 
and Sailaja had merely heard its rumble. 


But nevertheless she was enlightening Sudha, - 


“Oh. she is a great girl |! The old man is so 


strange behaviour on Karuna’s part: 
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ill and she has no worries! Sede how she 
goes out every day to teach, never forgetting 
to put on freshly ironed things. 
money ; that’s what she knows. I couldn’t 
have done so.” 

Sudha said, “But she has not been to 
school to-day. That boy shouted to the 
‘bus man that she would not go.” 

Sailaja was ‘slightly non-plussed and said, 
“On! may be; but one must say, the old man 
is lucky io- day, every other day she scram- 
bles into the “bus long before others. And 
how can I say that it is only love of money? 
She would be keeping servants worth thirty 
rupees each in a day or two”. Sudha said, 
“Well, she may; but she can’t very well 
buy her daily food with his money before 
their marriage.’ 

Sailaja was defeated, but she continued, 
“May not be her daily food, but we are not 
quite ignorant of what she does buy. God 
has given us eyes. We understand a thing 
or two. Well, let her do what she can 
while the day lasts; a light complexion 
goes a long way to turn the world’s head. 
Why should I worry about other people’s 
affairs ? Poor I am, and even if I remain 
poor during seven births, I could never 
perform such khemia F dancing ° behind the 
veil.” 

Sudha said, “Don't say so many things ; 
you could’ get nothing now even if you 
danced.” 

Saileja got furious and exied out, “Yes 
yes, had I been a woman’ of that sort, I 
should not be shoving about-pots and pans 
‘three times a day. I am going now. T have 
no time to talk nonsense with you. I shall 
have to go to Sisir’s wedding and ee 
finish the housework early.” 

/ As soon as Sailaja came out of. the room, 
she found Karuna sitting on the staircase 
and wiping her eyes. ‘She turned ber head 
and went downstairs as soon as she saw 
Sailaja. The latter -halted a moment in 
surprise, then went into her.room ‘and began 
to take clothes out of her box and pile them 
upon the floor. 

The -day was not a nice one- “and ‘the 
cabbies had put up their fares accordingly. 
And fearing lest it became impossible to 
find a cab or the cabby asked a very high 
fare when going to the marriage, all the 
womenfolk and the ‘little ones in the: house 
hadva‘cab called early and packed, them- 


* Gag. is a light kind of ae generally 
oe by amet oh girls. 


Only. 
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selves in it: after having all its windows 
closed and started towards their destination 
in that extremely close formation which 
reminds one of a cartload of earthen pots 
containing raw sugar. The men also started 
on foot, if not quite so early, yet allowing a 
good margin of time. Who knows when it 


would start pouring from above, and no one’ 


cared for an untimely bath. 

Karuna wondered as she sat by the head of 
Tarinikanta how long it would be before 
this present lapsed into the past. After that 
where would they stand, how would they live, 
and many other such worries troubled her heart. 
The more the worries pressed heavily on her 
mind, the more she trembled in the fear of 
evil, and she thought that evil would come 
into her life, riding, as it were, on the 
backs of those worries, and that by driving 
away the latter she would be able to keep 
the former away from her. She knew that the 
cause of her misgivings was before her eyes, 
yet she gave it a psychological explanation 
and tried to get rid of the real by shutting 
the eyes. 

Tarinikanta was lying with his eyes 
closed ; but he suddenly stretched his arms 
and made movements as if he wanted some- 
thing. Karuna forgot her thoughts and leaned 
over the :old’ man’s. face with her eyes full 
of enquiry. Tarini gazed at her for a long 
time, then began to. caress her with his hand 
and said, “No, leave it alone didi, you are 
too young, too helpless.”’ The old man 
turned his head and lay quiet again. 

Not understandiag what © Dadamashay 
wanted to say, Karuna waited in silence and 
curiosity. But Tarini «could not keep still 
for long. He turned again and kept his 
hand on Karuna’s and said : “What does the 
doctor say, didi? Is there no hope?” : 

It was not that the doctor had any 
hopes. But he had not said clearly that 
Tarini might not live six months or a year 
_ longer. 
this crisis was, over. Karuna somehow thought 


that for some reason or other .Dadamashay © 


‘was not being able to rise above his earthly 
ties.” One has to leave this earth some time 
or other; but one tried to .push back the time 
of departure: as far as possible ; not that Karuna 
was. ignorant of this or believed her Dada- 


mashay.to be suffering from ‘illusions. So. 


she could not find voice to say things; the 
pain: of the coming separation stg 
words into tears. She could not talk p 

sophy to Tarinikanta. Finding, Karuna silent, 
Tarini said ‘again in gasps, “I know it is 


affectionately many a time, as i 


It was hard to predict things unless - 


_ papers, 
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“yet one. has 


fuuny to fear “death at old og. 
c one cannot 


the last things to perform a 
make « secret of these.” 
Karuna’s, voice choked, yet she said, “The 
doctor has said nothing defin.tely. He would, 
after this crisis passes.’ 
Even Tarini smiled. He szid, ‘If the crisis 


‘passes anyore would be able to say. But if 
. it does not, there would not be any one to 
’ listen’ to it.” 
‘pained Tariri. 


Karuna could see shat the talk 
She leaned over his face and 
said, “Tell me, what you have zot to do. I 
will do it at- once.” 

Yarini thought for along time, he stroked her 
he wanted 
to take awiy all her sorrows by his mere 
touch. He had not the strength to say things 
with a proper preface, but he cotld not very 
well blurt out the main thi: ig. After hesitat- 
ing a lcng while he said, “Didi, I cannot 
give you anything before going, rather T am 
leaving the burden of this terrible gift upon 
you. Ta my old age I wanted to leave 
somethiag to: you and as a result I have 
amassed a debt of two thousand mpees after 
parting with all I had. But do nov fear, didi, 
the debt is mine and nobody car touch vou 
for this. But I do not feel any peace on 
account of wasting so much mone7 belonging 
to others. So J could not help telling you 
this. If ever better days dawnfor you,do not 
forget this ; but remember, this deot does not 
touch you.” 


Tarini began to grope under his pillow. 


. Karuna got.the key out, opaned the small 


wooden cash’ hox with it and held out the 
contents before him. When ‘Tarimi pointed 
out, she found papers ‘which showed how the 
philosopher. Tarini had got entangled in a 
debt of swo thousand rupees by trying to get 
rich secretly. by starting a business. Karuna 
looked at the old man with the paders in her 
hand eni found on his worn-oat face such an 
expressidn .of helplessness as made it im- 
possible to. look: at it, Two drcps of tear 
rolled down Karuna’s cheek and fell on the 
bed. Ccvering her eyes somshow with the 
Karuna said, “Dadamashey, I shall 
pay off your debt. I am making it mine now, 
Then I shall not he able to neglest it. Do 
not fear. Think that I am your grandson and 
not granidaughter. Would you lear to put 
this burden on a. grandchild of the male sex ?” 


Dadamashay smiled a van smile. He 
thoughs, no doubt, that he would nof fear, but 
Karune was vot born a son She was a 


daughter whom he ohimself kad allowed to 
grow up like other daughters in Bergal. Hew . 


a . 


could he pat the burdens of a son on-the 
shouiders of ohe whom hé had not tried to 
bring up as a son and whose future he had 
left totally in the hands of futurity? He 
coull not to-day give over to her this bur- 
den sinrply because she was asking for it,: 
knowing, as he did, that he had never given 
her what every son got as a matter of right. 
Tarini said, “No, no, don’t do any such thing. 
You are a young girl, don’t take up such a 
heavy burden on an impulse.” 

faruna had a stroke of obstinacy; she 
said. “Why not? Is not a young girl a human 


beirg? Why do you not trust a girl 2, L-will” 
not giv? up the burden I am taking up, éyen , 
need not. warry’, 


if it cost me my life. You 
abou; this.” 


Buz merely saying “need not” does not 


end worries. increased the 


indebtedness 


Karuna’s words 
troutle. Ta.the sorrow of his 
were «added the worries born of the fool- 
hardiness cf this obstinate girl. His 
became more restless; but there was no 
strecgth to express it. He therefore kept 
quies., In the next room Aruna was sleeping, 
seated on a stool, a book in her hand, and 
the table serving as a pillow. Karuna ran to 
her and waked her saying, “Just go and sit 
near Dadamashay for a while, will you? I 
have got some work to do; itmighttake time.” 
Tarini was 
stretched his hand towards ‘her. But Karuna 
wert out without noticing his movements. . 


C12 )e 2 


Xarana had seen her Dadamashay stvetch- 
ing his hand. But she had -come away, 
behaving as if she had not: seen anything. 
The look of hopelessness and 
vain efforts of the dying, man to do his last 
hit of unfinished duty, had roused in her 
mind such great pity that it gave her 
strength to contemplate the performance of 
the impossible. Lest Tarini should cause a breach 
in her determination by word ‘or deed, she 
did not crait to listen to him but ran out 
of .he room to do something while the 
imp ulse remained fresh in her mind. 

As soon as she came out on the small 


strip of open terrace in front of the staircase © 


whith bordered the entrance like a narrow 


ribdon. a 


anointed her excited being with a coating of 
snow, as it were, and the starless heavens with 
their somlsre clouds put an impenetrable screen | 
of darkness before her and obstructed her ‘ 


‘vision. Karuna looked about and saw all the: seemed to her that probably a similar feelitig ” 


] 


mind - 


going to say something. He 


sorrow, the - 


gust of vain-bearing wind burst‘ 
upen her head and body. The icy breeze, - 
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rooms were under lock’ and key ; she went 
towards the stairs and fell with her. worn- 
out slippers into a puddle. of dead cold 
water which: had evllected'in +a hollow,:-a 
gift of time,’ in the old stairway. :Thinking: 
of a light; she’ discovered that the:kerosené oft. 
lamp which occupied a niche:in the -svall’. of: 
the stairease had gonc-out long ago under 
the incessant caresses ‘of the ‘drizzling rain: 
and the ‘gusty wind. Nature avas trying; as it 
were, to snatch away with a hundred: hands' 
the little warmth in the heart of. the-helpless: 
poor girl with which she had come out ‘im- 
pulsively to do the’ ‘impossible. - Karuna” 
stood stiff and tried to think out something, ' 
but thoughts refused to come. ‘ Karuna: 
wondered, what she would have done’. had. 
it been so ordained that if she failed to pay up the 
two thousand rupees then and there, she should’ 
have had to draw the thunders upon her head. But- 
even this imagined threat failed to force her mind ° 
to respond. IL 
thunder clouds with helpless eyes, -her mind 
said, “IT don’t know, 1 have nothing.” Karuna 
tried to shake up her mind in a thousand. 
ways, but without success. She was freezing 
in the eold; she -caught hold of’ her ‘dress, > 
drew it tightly round her neck and stood 
still more huddled up. A locket with two 
locks of her parents’ hair hung upon her 
bosom from a yery thin chain of English 
gold—thin almost like a hair. She thought, “Here: 


is gold,” as she put her hand on it. But.the next - 


moment she thought that in the markets of 
the world even this invaluable tieasure would 
fetch not more than twenty or thirty rupees. 
Kartma wanted to rash into her room and 
lie down on the bed with her. face covered: ; 
let endless darkness drown even that little 
ray of light which has kept up the struggle 


in her heart in this deep’: gloom. But: 
that did not happen. Something must be 
done. She remembered Tarinikanta’s words-~- 


this debt did not concern her in the least. 
Then why ? Why so much worry for nothing ? 
But she has given her word, she wanted to 
give her Danamashay the peace born of relief 
from indebtedness on his last journey. May-_ 
be there was no time, may be the time to~ 
think was nearly over; what could one gain 
by wasting time ? 
Karuna’ did 
their house, 
capacity to give so much money. She des- 
cendgd the steps in the dark.. She did not. 
know where to go; but she thought that if 
she only went forward she would find a’ way. It 


not see a-single person in” 


Looking up at°the ‘threatening: : 


and no one in the house had ‘the . 


‘infected ‘the. drowning : man, ‘who perhaps. let 
himself go, quietly, with thé flow of- destiny, 
knowing that whatever. is. to happen: will 
happen -and, be over: some time. - She left the 
limits (of their house behind.- Where would 
she go? Never in her life had. she: stepped 
‘out: in the road, on .such a frightful. night. 
» And ‘how. often: and: how many steps has she 
‘ever walked alone.even in daylight? - 

Lifting ‘her eyes. Karuna: saw—the electiic 
‘lamps inthe first floor..rcoms of Abinash’s 
‘house shining like .a circle. of light in the 

-intense darkness. . Even in that horrible murk, 
the lights -of the red house: showed. Karuna 
her way from behind the green venetians and 
smilingly béckoned her. Not that Karuna had 
-not:thought of: Abinash, but; she knew he: was 
out-of town. . That knowledge held a.consola- 
‘tion ih that she knew that she avould not ‘have 
‘to cling to Abinash as a last: resott in her 
distress. But she could not think of anywhere 
to:go' to excepting to that light. Nor ‘had, she 
the strength to” go further. She thought, “Let 
“me g0 to Satadal, she is in that ‘house; it 
gives one a lot of strength, help and ‘ideas to 
‘go to a second person and talk over things.” 
++ ‘The vain was still falling ina fine spray. It 
wrapped. up Karuna. and rested on her clothes 
and hair like a network of fine woven pearls. 
‘Karma? didi not «look anywhere but: walked 
straight into the front verandah of Abinash’s 
‘house.: Generally the ground floor rooms were 
not lighted at this time, buti to-day there were 
slights. The light fell on Karuna’s white dress, 
shawl and decoration of. rain drops, and 
carried the message of her arrival back into 
the room. She had scarcely covered two steps 
‘when: she .was surprised to hear the strong 
but. sweet voice of Abinash calling, “Karuna!” 
» . Karuna tur ned round. 
her and cried, “Why, what are you doing herve 
‘im this vain-and: storm 2”. -. 

Karuna fumbled -for w bude and xaid,. “I 

 chave got ‘some. business”, 
Abinash came, neayer’ and.  cauent. hold of 
her ‘shawl, :saying, “Good Lord! This is all 
wet. You will die ‘of pneumonia!” « ° 
per Karuna. backed; went up. another step -and 
“said, : “No, monde: Avil ieppen ye me: let me 
20." a Jb ai 
pink suddenly lost his temper and: said, 
“oD 9 you know ‘more .about. this ‘than I? Come 
into..this room,: throw that away, cover yourself 
<p. with this: ‘blanket and sit down”, 
1 She had. no .stréngth..to-day sto~ defy. Abi- 

nash. She felt as if it 
-solution.ocf: things if-somebody else -could be 
«found to..take over charge. efiall the ‘thinking 
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‘need not come for him.” 


‘Abinash ran up to | 


-'Parinikanta, 


would be the: best- 


“23 


and: worrying from her and mal fe her do ihngs = 
to order. She again descended she. two st2ps, 
entered the room’and sat dcwn as prescr bed 
-by Abinash. : The bright lights end the -p en- 
dour ;of the -room,. combine: with Abi ish's 
intense surprise and joy, helped to loosen the 
freezing shackles of her mind. she stocd up 
agai quickly and said, “Where is Satacal ? 
‘Tet’ me go to-her,” 

~ Abinash became thoroughly pungent ind 
‘vemerked, “Why, am I eating you up? Waat- 
ever might be the wonderiul thing that an 
inert bundle like Satadal covld do for you in 
this stormy night? And am I such an ise- 
less corpse that I cannot do it?’ 

This harsh and crude figure of speecl at 


‘once brought back into Karuna’s mind <he 


deathly pale face of Tarinikanta. Her control o er 
her nerves had slackened considerably in he 
course. of her struggles, and now she cod 
not Eeep back her tears. Seeing tears in 
‘Karuna’s eyes Abinash at once softened do-vn, 
He got troubled, caught her by tne hand znd 
asked : “What's up, why are you cryin: ? 
I have got my brains conftsed through retu-n- 
ing home from outside in this rain and stom™m, 


‘and that is why I am talking ncnsense ovar- 


looking the real thing, Is any “body ily Come, 
let’ us go and see.’ 
Karuna , diseneebad her 


; hand and szid, 
“Slay-be Dadamashay will 


socou—but you 


Abinash ‘askéd, “He is ill, isn’t he? Wed], 
doctors do generally go to people when thay 
are ill. Hare _ you discovered some new 
rule :” 

Karina | had ° stopped 
her. Dadamashay’s 
yemerabered that 
‘tangle one whom 
from his debt. 


after mentioniag 
“name. ‘She sudderly 
it would not do to en- 
she wanted to relieve 
Tf the debt remained one 3f 
where ‘would ‘be the gain n 
merely. transferring - it from the creditor to 
‘another ?° So she’ halted a minuse and sacd, 


-“T have ‘not come for that, I have something 


relse to do.” 
Akinashwas still more surprised ard 
asked, ‘What is wrong with you to-day ? 


Why don’t you say what you want ? Mar- 
‘be, I shall be able to help you a little.” 


>i Karuna thought hurriedly anc saw tht 


no ove ‘excepting Abinash wceuld help her’ in 


-this affair easily: And even if some one dil, 


‘it would take ages to discover taat perso. 
She cid not give herself the time to thin« 
‘out -the question at length but took tha 
plunge at once like a hunted deer. “IT wart 
two thousand. rupees,” she said breathlessly. 
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“Two -fhdfsand rupees!” said Abinash. 
“What on earth will you do with it in the dead 
of the night ? And, while I was here, what 
made vou imagine Satadal to be such a tre- 
menious tanker ? But leave that alone; what 
will yoa €o with so much money ?” 


* Karune somehow could not say things as 
she wanted. Her words strayed and came 
out in a wrong order. She said, “I am.. ask- 
ing foz this loan, because I want it. Can’t 
you lend the sum to me on trust after such 
a long aquaintance with me ?”’ 

“hough emotional representations .‘went 
bad'y with Abinash’s unpolished features, ‘he 
nevyertieless putup a pair of extremely moved 
eyes to Karuna and said, “If you asked, I 
cou.d give you all after knowing you but for 
a singis day.” 

Tt cid not take Karuna long to realise the 
full mean_ng of his words. But just because 
she sav tae meaning, she woke up and man- 
oeuvred Ceftly like an expert fighter to twist 
the msanmg. “I thank you for your trust,” 
she said, “I did not know you recognised 
people so quickly. Buta poor boggar like 
myself dces not require so much. [ have not 
the ability to repay all that in one life.” 

Keruna was blushing after saying these few 
words, but she got quite upset chen she 
found that her words were not helping to ward 
off the threat of Abinash’s statement. 
Feering what Abinash might say next, she 
began to slowly back out of the room. Abi- 
nash quickly came up and stood on the door- 
step. He said, “Oh, don’t bein such a hurry 
toleave. Couldn’t you kindly wait afew seconds 
even when you came as a borrower? Yet 
the lender is willing to giveaway everything ! 
Karuna ought to display at least a little Kar- 
una * to the unfortunate.” 


Keruna did not know what to say in an- 
sver to this eagerness and enthusiasm on the part 
of the lender and also realising her true position 
from his words. She had come to beg and she 
must lower herself before the giver. Abinash 
thought something on finding her speechless, 
and goicg up to a table, he pulled out a 
drawer und said, “In cheque or in cash ?” 

Karuna answered, “Cash”. Abinash pulled 
ott a bundl8 of notes and said, “Theie isn’t 
so muck here. I have just returned from 
oct of town ; yet there is about a thousand 
ard fve hundred. All right, I shall send you 
the rest to-morrow.” 

Earuna stretched her hand and tcok the 


* Karuna means mercy in Bengali. 
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notes. She said, “You need not send the rest; 
I shall come for it.” 

Abinash smiled and remarked, “Lucky, I 
did not have all the money here to-day! But 


_may not the giver know why you require so 


much money ?” 

Karuna had come to borrow. But she had 
nothing for which any other man would have 
advanced her two thousand on a mere word, 
of mouth. So though she accepted the money 
as a loan in both word and thought, she could 
not object with any strength to Abinash’s claim 
to the name of a giver and his.request for 
information. She said, “I cannot now tell you 
that. Only know that this has nothing to do 
with my people at home or with any onxt- 
sider. This is solely my business. Whatever 
you want to say about this, please tell me.” 

Abinash looked hard at Karuna and_ said 
harshly, “I am not overworried about other 
people.” 

Karuna lowered her eyes quickly and said, 
as if she had not heard him, “Tell me where 
and what I should sign. I cannot wait any 
longer.” 

Abinash said, “Do you think I would go 
to court for this money, that I should keep 
documents? I do not believe that you do not 
understand even this little.” 

Karuna felt relieved to learn that she 
would not have to make the thing public by 
troubling about papers; but she could not feel 
free to take so much money from Abinash 
without putting herself in bonds-of some sort 
or other. Who was Abinash to her that she 
should coolly take away so much of his 
money ? Had she really not understood what 
Abinash tried to make her understand, she 
might have gone away with a lighter heart ; 
but how could she do so, knowing, as she 
did, how things. stood? Karuna thought of 
pawning something. But she found that ex- 
cepting that little locket, she possessed no- 
thing worth pawning. The value the thing 
had to her would, of course, make it a suffi- 
cient security in oné sense. Karuna suddenly 
took the chain from her bosom and _ said, 
“You are no doubt giving me the money on 
pure trust, but I do not want to take it like 
that. | am giving you something as security 
which has a, higher value to me than all 
documents. ‘Take this; in this little piece of 
gold rests the last memento of my parents, 
two locks of their hair. No one can make a 
greater promise of repayment of debt than - 
this.” 


Karuna went out leaving the chain on the 
table. Lifting up the thing Abinash saw ‘| 
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thin chain like a stray strand of golden hair. 
Tt made him almost laugh. The value which 
it had in Karuna’s eyes depended on’ senti- 
ments which never had any place in Abinash’s 
mind. He thought something with the chain 
in hishand. Then he got up and found Karnna 
had gone outof theroom. That Karuna could 
walk away with so contented an air without 
even glancing at his real request, made Abinash 
almost fuse with fury. He ran out of the 
room and said to Karuna, “Can vou tie up 
two thousand rupees with this narrow chain 
and two wisps of human hair 2? You must 
be knowing the value of various things after 
all your teaching at school. One need not 
tell you. I presume, that you are not quite so 
much of a .baby as you may want to pass 
off for’. 

This time Karuna fad really failed to 
understand what he said. She reddened deeply 
and was extremely hurt at this insult to her 
invaluable ornament, by the question of its 
matevial worldly value having been raised. 
Did Abinash want to insult the memory of her 
dead parents ? She could hardly speak. She 
someliow dragged her words out and said. 
I do not really understand what you mean to 
say. 1 know that the chain and locket is not 
worth two thousand rupees. But so long as 
if remains pawned I shall not be able to for- 
get my debt even for a moment and this was 
the reason which drove me to hand it over 
to you as security. But TI shall never be able 
to repay your kindness and it is no use 
raising that question.” 

Abinash almost snarled with anger. “Who- 
ever has asked you to deliver such long 
lectures ?” he said. Then he suddenly stepped 
nearer and caught hold of her hands tightly. 
He continued, “Karuna, there is a limit to 
everything. One knows that coyness is a 
valued attribute in women, but should you, 
for that reason, keep up an intermittent battle 
of words with me ? Haven't you had enough 
yet? I do not like this.any more. You know 
everything has a value anda cause in this 
world. That I am following you like a famished 
dog month after month and neglecting ‘all my 
work, that [ am paying no attention to all 
those millionaires’ daughters before you and 
moving to your bidding like a cireus monkey ; 
—am I doing all these to hold that brass chain 
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as security or to listen to yout lectuyes o1- to 
drown in your flood of abstract gratituce ¥ 
J do not know the choice phrases of poet-y ; 
but all my saeritice and suffering ha: a 


_ value, I presume!” 


Karuna’s cold-stricken body wis freezing 
almost into a stone. Her hancs hal complete- 
ly frozen in the strong grasp of Abinash. 
She had not noticed when the bin dle of nc tes 
had fallen out and been rolling on the  fleor, 
She had expected this storm o* words since a 
long time, but she could not casily withstand 
this second onslaught after the cyclone she had 
been through this day. She could not decide 
what to say. The cold, cruel and so nbre image 
of impending death veduced a.l her thoughts 
into one vast mass of inertia with tts hard -ev 
touch. This impending death of er grand- 
father foreed her also to balanee herself, as it 
were, on two boats. Finding no sponse in 
her, Abinash shook Karuna’s hands 13ughly and 


asked, “Will you still pose 2? Aiswer iny 
words. It is rather late in the night.” 
Karuna seemed to regain er conscious- 


ness. She freed her hands with ono jerk and 
said, “Abinash Babu, | do not knew if my 
Dadamashay is still there; is tais tie time to 
talk 2° She went away swiftly iomewards 
in the rain and the darkness. 

Abinash did not hustle to-day tc get her 
an umbrella or show her light. He gaged for 
a moment in the direction she had rone, then 
looked at the locket In his land. It had 
Karuna’s name on it. <Abinash saic, “In tie 
absence of the God Krishna write the word 
‘Krishna’ on a Tidas? Joaf and worship it! 


For the present this-writing will fil. up = tne 
gap made by Karuna.’ The words were nat 
meant to he heard by Karuna, but no oue 
knew if she heard them. ‘Vher nothing 
more could be seen in the Jark. Abinash 


turned his face, stamped -hard on the floor 
twice anw let off an ugly English impreea- 
tion. Then on going to sep — into the 
room, ke found the notes seattered on the 
marble floor, He picked them tp, counting 
them one by one, like any ocher ordinary 
good soul. - : : : 


(To be conlinuen), 
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he Late Mrs. Ramabai Ranade. 


Stri-Dharma pays the following fitting 
tribute to the late Mrs. Ramabai Ranade: 


‘Tagore ro A Setriess Sout; tue Passreye or Mrs. 
Raaapar Ranape 


Indian womanhood has suffered a loss too great 
tc be told through the passing away at the com- 
puratively early age of 62 of Mrs. Ramabai_ of 
FPsaona. She has been one of the women who, has 
oened new doors of life and service and happiness 
tc literally thousands of her sisters in Bombay 
Presidency. She was the very heart of the now 
g eat and famous Seva-Sadan. A great part of the 
iramense popularity which that “institution now 
evoys is due to the fact that its activities were 
carried on under her close personal supervision. 
She lived among her hundreds of resident - women. 
Ene was whole- ‘hear tedly at their service. She was 
tae most unselfish of women and her sympathies 
vith womanhood embraced every strata of society. 
tke visited the women sinners in prison; she was 
cansulted for advice by the wives of Governors ! She 

vas the benefactor of babies, students, widows, and 
rublie workers for the suffrage and for all services 
cf the State. She got her education from her 
Lusband, the wise Justice Ranade; she got her 
strength from her religion, for nothing was allowed 
to stand i in the -way of her orthodox daily puja; 
her steady devotion to humanity was all her own. 

She was an inspiration to all who came within 
ler orbit. Poona will not seem itself without her. 
Hratitude to her will best show itself in her many 
grieving adopted daughters by their leap forwards 
-o continue the work she so loved, so that there 

scay bein the place of that noble, selfless soul 
“yondreds who have lit their torches from her steady 
‘lame of unwearied service, Her Ibook, Reminis- 
ences, has become a classic in Marathi, and we 
ire glad to announce that a translation of it is be- 
‘ag prepared in English to perpetuate the memory 
3f her entirely noble life. The shining example of her 
“yuict, selfless service, identified with all progressive 
social and political movements, must surely find a 
wue reflection among the younger generation of 

Indian womanhood, and this will be her greatest 
reward. 

Our hearts wlll be lonely for her for many a day. 

May she enjoy great Peace ! 


A Woman President of a Social 
Conference. 


Mis. Jwala Prasad Sankadhar presided 
over the recent Social Conferenee of the 
United Provinces. Str7-Dharma writes :— 

This was the first tine that an illustrious Hindu 
lady had agreed to preside over a Social Conference 
-—and that 1 Ae a Province “where people were least 
willing to depart from custom.” Mrs. Sankadhar 
isaniece of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, and is 


known to be a philanthropist who has herself done 
a great deal for the cause of education. Her estate 
is in Shahjahanpur where she is spoken of as “a 
great administrator.” The members lof the Con- 
ference alluded to her local popularity—‘“there was 
no Zemindar more loved, and trusted by the tenants 
than she”’—to her learning, her attainments, her 
high character and her public services rendered un- 
ostentatiously and mete, to the fact that she 
had preserved her Nationality and. religion with 
scrupulous care even while she had been “successful 
in social reform. 





Women the World over. 


Sti-Dharma yvecords :— . 
JAPAN 


jae young Japanese women are ataline to 
become conductors on motor buses in Tokyo. . The 
applicants always far outnumber the posts in this 
popular service. 2 


Korea 


In Korea in the last 10 years have been estab- 
lished the rights, frecdom, activities of women. 

First they are now entitled to an education. 
marriage also a greater liberty is possible. Her 
consent is now sought for in marriage and if she 
will. she may an Lo hess She now moves 
more freely in mb lic and has a voice in the educa- 
tion of her children. Ten years ago Korean von 
were not even allowed to go shopping; to- . 
several large stores are managed entirely by Wathen, 

large number_of women and girls are ae 
in factories, and the increase in. the number 
women newspaper writers is striking. 


ENGLAND 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced, on 
March 18, the names of those whom he had selected. 
to serre on the Committee to consider the best way 
of dealing with the National Debt. Mrs. Wootton, 
who is not yet teal Seren will have the unique 
honour of helping to pull the country out. of. its 
financial morass before she is of an age which is 
considered fit to vote! 


Achievements of Direct Democracy. 


The Young Men of India has an inform- 
ing and interesting article on direct democracy 
as seen in Switzerland from the pen of 
My. F. M. Cheshire. According to him. some 
of the achievements of direct democracy in 
Switzerland are:— 


A. They have raised Salities up toa fot, high 
plane of activity. Observers remark that the Lands- 
emiede have the solemnity of : seins gathering. 
tseems to me_ they approach that plane. where 
the worship of God goes hand in hand with rever- 
ence for man, and that, to my mind, is the goal 
of democracy, F 
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B. They have shown that good sense, stcadi- 
ness, anda wide tolerance can characterise the 
working of democracy. -. ; 

They have undoubtedly raised the general 
level of political capacity among their citizens much 
higher than it is in any other country. 


Mass Education Movement in China. 


AL. D. F. McClelland writes in the same 
magazine :— = 


.,.rhe illiteracy of China is high. estimates of the 
illiterate population varying from 80 to 9U per cent. 
The movement for popular education has caught 
the imagination of China’s leaders, as indicated_ by 
this quotation from a hand-bill of the Nanking 
Committee, “With the generous and willing assis- 
tance of every educated man in the city, we hope 
In a very short time, not only the population of 
Nanking, but also the 60,000,000 of Kiangsu Pro- 
vinec, may enjoy the privilese of studying and 
reading the one thousand character readers and 
newspapers. It is our hope that geniuses may be 
discovered among the ignorant, who might in _ the 
future play a large and important role in_ society. 

ith courage and good cheer we procecd in the 
great task. which will be, by the help of. all, a 
nation-wide movement.” 


The Sun-Driel Poona Fig. 


Messrs. G. S. Cheema and 8. R. Gandhi 
describe in the Agricrltwal Journal of India 
an improved process of drying the fig and 
making it a marketable commodity. They. 
say i 


Tue growing of figs in Western India is almost 
a speciality of the Poona District. But in as much 
as they will not carry far in good condition, the 
cultivation. for which the tract is. very suitable, 
cannot expand beyond a very small area. At the 
same time, the Bombay Presidency alone imports 
nearly five lakhs of pounds of dried figs from 
abroad each year, chiefly from the Persian Gulf, 
Afghanistan and Greece. The best among these 
figs ave sold at Re. 1-8 per pound in the months 
of August and September in the Bombay markt, 
but if the Poona figs can be dricd satisfactorily 
and put on the market, they. can be sold at ten 
annas a pound and still yield a handsome profit, 
and will -be in great demand, | especially from 
June to September, when there 1s a scarcity of 
forcign figs, 

In any case dried figs have a world market. 
The principal exporting centres before the war 
were Turkey (by far the largest), Italy, Greece 
and Algeria, while the large consuming countrics 
were the United Kingdom, the United States of 
’ America, Austria-Hungary, France and Russia. To 
capture the foreign market is perhaps a far distant 
goal, but it is certainly well worth while to sce 
whether good dried “figs can be economically 
produced suitable for the Indian market. If” this 
avere found possible. the present areca of figs in 
the Poona District (1.064 acres) would soon rapidly 
increase. 


Tae dried figs which we have been aie’ to 
prepare from these fruits are not ‘so swect and 
aromatic as the first grade Sriyrne fig. but their 
size, colour and the sottness of the meat are very 
attractive. Their market qual ty is. at least as 
good as that of any dricd figs available in the 
local market. and is probably strpcricr to all. 

As this industry docs not require any ¢ wital 
outlay, at any vate when conducted by the <mall 
cultivators who now grow figs, it can he vasily 
taken wp by the villagers as 2 cottage industry, 
particularly when the price of fresh figs is. very 
low. 8 is usually the case in the ‘month of May 
and the first half of June each y rar. 


The Ignorance of Sone Sadhus. 


A senior Swami of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, in giving an account of she Kumbha 
Mela at Allahabad, relates the following inci- 
dentin the Prabudhha Bharaia :— 


_ Jt as about the year 1905, I was at_ Udaimw, 
living for some days with a party of Nagas who 
were =pending their Chaturmasya there. Their 
Mohan; might be said to have a [ttle of education, 
but they themselves were quite i literete and full 
of superstition and bigotry. A very funny thine 


happened one day as I was conversing witn a 
Naga. He turned to me and asked. “Haharaj. van 
you tell me who rules over Lanks (Corlon) nov-a- 
days?” I replied. “Yos, the LEnelish”” Ue re- 
joined, “The English? Impossible!  Vibhishana, 


rules over-it? “Why.” I said. “if it be possible 
for the English to be the rulcr of the country 
where sri. Ramachandraji reigned. how do you 
gax. it is impossible for them to rule over Lanka 
where Vibhishana was the king?’ It vecame too 
much for him, and he said in an acitated tone. 
“No, it can never be so. It is stranze that rou 
who wear the dress of a Paramahamsa would speak 
like a Leretic!” As he uttered thesc words his 
face locked so swilen and fierce that I thought it 
wise to drop the matter altogether. Aiter a wile 
as | went to the Mohant, he remarked, “Have you 
secn. Maharaj, how illiterate ancl bizoted these 
people ere >” In reply J asked.“ Why dont .0u 
give them a little education ?” To this he observ- 
ed with a sorrowful conntenance, zhat ~he learned 
Paramaliamsa Sannyasins who were tacir Gurns 
looked cown upon them for their ignerance and 
avoided their company, not to speax of taking any 
trouble for their education. But, he atded,__ that 
in times of Kumbha Melas it was they—the Nagas 
—ayho would act as the bodyguards of tic Parama- 
hamsas, ready to fight and lay dewn ‘heir Jives 
for the rrecedence and honour of the larter. 


He pleads for the. education and uplift of 
these Sadhus. 
Yn India the Sadhus count many. lacs and have 


Maths all over the country. Their income, put to- 
gether, would come to about twonty crores of 


What a potent force we have in 
religious endowments 
The Mohants 


rupees cr So. A 
these Sadhus and in their 
for the regeneration of the country - 
of all thc Maths. some of whom possess. princely 
incomes, should be so influenced that their wealth 
might he utilised for the good of the country. 
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“Varnacular Universities in India. 


Tn the Lndiaw Revie Mr. G. MM. Jadhav 
pleads for Vernacular Universities in India. 
Says he :— 

That a University must prescribe booksand hold 
examinations is in the nature of thing only natural. 
But the prescribing of books and holding of exami- 
nations, is not the be-all and end-all of a Univer- 
sity. And the very fact that all the work is carried 
on in Eneglish—which is a foreign language sets up 
a barrier between the natural and national life of 
the people and that of the students who go to the 
University. The fact that a foreign language is the 
ineditun of instruction means necessarily thatthe 
students are forced to cram. cram, cram until their 
lyain becomes entirely useless for original thinking. 
There are, here and there. a few brilliant excep- 
tions; but they only help to prove the general rule 
that most of the students havea hard time of it 
during their college years. That the health of the 
students has suffered considerably under the present 
system of University. education can be seen by all 
who have cyes to see. 

The question of the Vernacular Universities is 
of vital importance. [t would, be wrong to neglect 
it any more. - The Legislative Councils of the 
different Provinces must take up the matter without 
losing time. It is clearly the duty of the Legislative 
Councils to appoint Committees to find out how 
Vernacular Universities could be established and 
what showd be, the, programme of work of these 
Vernacular Universities. The members of the 
Legislative Councils have to remember that they 
are the representatives of the people and they have 
dhus a great moral responsibility on them. It wonld 
be nothing short of a betrayal if the Councillors fail 
to do their duty towards the people. It is the 
sacred right of the people to have Vernacular Uni- 
versities and since the Provincial Governments and 
the Imperial Government are carried on by the 
money they receive from the people it is but just 
and proper that some part of that money should be 
devoted to the cause of Vernacular Universities in 
India. 


{Well-Irrigation in India. 


The fudian and Kastern Engineer gives a 
summary of a paper on “Tbe Utilization of 
the Underground Water of India” read by 
saa Chatterton before the Royal Society 
of Arts. 


The Irrigation Committee, he said. attached very 
great inportance tothe utilization of underground 
water, but they made no effurts to obtain information 
about the cost of lifting water. and did not seriously 
consider the question of improved appliances or the 
application of mechanical motors to work them. 

Roughly the average valuc of the produce from 
an acre of land under irrigation from canals is worth 
thres times as much as from an equal area of dry 
cult'vation and well-rrigation is generally assumed 
to be worth one-third move. as-it-is largely applied 
to the more valuable crops which come under the 

. Seneral term of “garden cultivation,” 


e 


“market. 
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As vegards the mechanical methods to be 


ry 


adopted for raising the water from the wells, 
Sir Alfred said :— 

Compared with many other parts of the world, 
India is not at all unfavourably placed as regards the 
accessibility ‘of its underground water, and, after 
describing the various kinds of wells, in different 
parts of the country. Sir Alfred Chatterton advocates 
the introduction of, the lift-irrigation system, and 
the use of pumps driven either by oil engines, or gas 
engines supplied by charcoal suction gas plants, 
though the system ‘may be lovked to as a possible 
ficld for the, utilisation of many hydro-electric 
schemes which now lack a market for the power 
they can offer. In some parts of the country wind- 
mills might be used to advantage. es ee 

To effect any great development of _ lift irrigation 
in India it is certain that great improvements 
must be effected, not only as regards motive power, 
but also in well-smking and the appliances in the 
wells for actually removing the water. 

None of the mechanical devices mentioned 
by Sir Alfred is sufficiently cheap for the 
small cultivator. We have seen a‘ pump at 
work, invented by Prof. J. 0. Ray of Bankura, 
which when patented will be placed in the 
Mr. Ray assured us that it could be - 
sold for Rs. 100 each. It is casily worked 
by an ordinary maid-servant. 


Educating for Power. 


Dr. James H. Cousins writes in Jercelsior 
Tudia: 
lf we. were asked, to name a word that would 
gather into itself the whole complex surface 
presentation of human activity, and then give its 
essential meaning one simple expression. I think 





ewe should not he far- wrong if we name the word 


power. . 

He is rightly of opinion that: 

India needs power, but it will not come tu her 
through an illiterate soldiery : it will only come 
through an educated citizenship of men and women. 
Tennyson has set out the three universal and 
inescapable steps to power. 

Self-reverence. self-knowledge, 
, self-control. these three alone 
lead life to sovereign power. 

These are the fundamental trinity of essentials 
toa true education whose end is not a degree and 
forty rupees a month in slavery, but the, realisation 
and control of one’s whole instrument of conscious- 
ness and action—the attainment of Sovercign 
Power. 

After examining three «steps to sovereign 
power mentioned by Tennyson, Dr. Cousins 
concludes :— 

These are the three steps to sovereign power : 
self-reverence. self-knowledge, self-control. Tenny- 
son ‘hardly thought he was laying the foundations 
of modern cdueation in India in his lines in a 
Greck poem, But truth is trac the world over. and . 
those whe have taken up the work of Educational 
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Reform may go on in the assurance that if their 
heads are, as some critics say, in the clouds, their 
feet are on the rock of fundamentals. When the 
foot is on the path of nature’s law, the head will 
not go far wrong. * 


Problems of Industrial Labour in India. 


Some of the problems of industrial labour 
in India which Prof. Radha Kamal Mukerjee 
discourses upon in the Hindustan Review are, 
the rise of the landless class, long hours -of 
labour, work and wages, alcoholism, ete. 
Summing up he observes :— 


We are now on the eve of a great industrial 
expansion, but there is something dreadful in the 
expectation that mill-labourers, men, women and 
too often children are over-worked under most, in 
convenient conditions, have no resource dering un- 
employment and no organisation to articulate their 
legitimate grievances. Drink and vice are increas- 
ing in our industrial centres, being directly !en- 
couraged, by unwholesome housing conditions and 
the striking excess of males over females, which 
means that most of our labourers nearly all of 
whom are married miss the restraints and com- 
forts of the family life and are ambitious only to 
earn enough wages to take them home. Nor are 
* the prospects of agricultural labour in the villages 
s ufficiently attractive to keep them long on the 
seanty wages and casual employment that  field- 
work now offers. Only a newly aroused industrial 
conscience, an effective leadership and a strong 
public opinion can hope to grapple these problems 
with which is connected the whole industrial 
future of India. 


“And There Were Tanks In Those Days’ 


We read in the Dhammapada Commentary 


that King Canda of Ujjeni caused to be 
made a huge elephant of wood worked by 
machinery. It was enfolded by strips of cloth, 
well-painted to look natural, and set going 
on the banks of .a lake near his enemy's 
borders. Inside the belly of the elephant some 
sixty men were concealed, who cranked away, 
treading up and down, and made the great 
beast go like lightning. Deceived by this 
camouflage his foe, King Udena, set out to 
hunt this elephant, which was made to browse 
peacefully near the jungle borders. He pur- 
sued it on horseback ; but off went the ele- 
phant at full speed, the men inside working 
like demons. So the king was enticed into 
the depths of the forest, when suddenly he 
was caught by an ambush set therein. — . 
—The Young Citixen. 


Medical Education in Bengal.” - 


The editor of the Caleutta Medical Journal « 
is evidently not satisfied, and jus‘ly too, with 
the present curriculum of medical study of — 
the Calcutta’ University. His reasons are: 


The present curriculum of medicel study was 


_ fixed by the Caleutta University, 18, years ago. 


velopment of the science in various directions, a 
clearer appreciation of the needs of the sufferers in 
Bengal, a wider recognition of new diseases, or a 
clearer perception of thé old,a better appraisal of 
the knowledge that preventive medicme is of more 
extensive and lasting value to the community than 
curative medicine—all these changes having taken 
place within the last two decades, make it imperative 


® that the course to be adopted by the Metical Colleges 


in India, should be modified in, accardance to the 
above ehanges. The General Medical Council have 
recently addressed circular letters to al universities 
affiliated to them, in order that they may consider 
these changes on certain lines. The bearing of ana- 
tomy and physiology in relation to medicine and 
surgery is emphasised by including in the course of 
senior classes instruction in applied anatomy and 
applied physiology. Pathology has been often re-~ 
garded as a science dealing with what may be 
termed normal diseased conditions, rather than one 
dealing with abnormal conditions of health: it was 
never seriously attempted to bring forth in bold 
relief the mode in which the normal shades into the 
abnormal or how physiology merges info pathology, 
The necessity of imparting a more thatenen instruc- 
tion in midwifery amd diseases of women, have been 
more and more recognised within recent years. The 
difficulty of obtaining materials for suck instruction 
is great and cannot be overcome, unless social condi- 
tions in the province change: yet it is “elt that with 
better organisations it may, be possible to undertake 
to impart better instruction with the materials now 
available. The main alterations should 5e sach as to 
render “he whole course of instructions thoroughly 
instructive and interesting to the studen® with a view 
to making them practical physicians, end not mere 
automatons following time-honoured — traditions, 
folklore and dogmas. 


A Rationalistic Arabic Poet. 


Dr. R. A. Nicholson, University Lecturer 
in Persian, Cambridge, has contributed an 
instructive, interesting and critical paper on 
“Arabie Poets of the ‘Abbasid Period’ to the 
Journal of Indian History. One of these 
poets was Abu’lAla al Maarri. The principal 
ingredients of his poems are asceticism, pessi- 

~ mism, and rationalism. In his opirion, “Life 
is suck a hell that no man ought to incur the 
responsibility of inflicting it on his children !” 
He “practised what he preached, afd he con- 
vratulates himself upon being the -ast of his 
line.” ‘ 

His ascetism, though not “without a religious 
element. is characterised by Manichaean and Indian 
ideas with which he may hayg come into contact + 
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— his* ek fo Baghdad. He prescribes absti- 
nence from meat, fish, milk, eggs, and honey, on 
the ground that to partake of such food is an act 
of myjustice to the animals concerned, since it 
causes them unnecessary pain. For the same rea- 
son he prohibits the use of animal skins for cloth- 
ing and recommends wooden shoes. While he 
deplores ‘man’s inhumanity to man’, he never for- 
gets that mankind are radically evil ; it is cruelty 
to mnocent.animals that excites his “deepest indig- 
nation. ‘Birds,’ he says, ‘have a better right than 
men to thy charity, for their race brings not harm 
upon thee in any wise, when thou fearest it from 
thine own race.’ “To let go from my hand a flea 
that I have caught is a kinder act than to bestow 
a dirhem on. a_ beggar. He approves of crema- 
tions ; and it is like him to mention amongst its 
advantages that it does away with the posthumous 


inouisition conducted in the grave by the two 
angels Mankur and Nakir. For him, the kernel of 
the Koran is ‘Fear God and obey Him’, that is, 


slma-evil.and do good. All his ethical teaching 
is comprised in the principle of non-injury, which 
(as he understands it) includes active benevolence. 
He hated war and wished that physical conditions 
were such as to make it impossible. Von Kr sper 
and 


attiibutes to him the belief in a man of blood 


Manmouen Guose [y HIs TENDER YouTH 
( From the Peneil-Sketch of Mr. 





Lawrence Binyon ) 
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ivon who alone could re-establish order and se- 
curity ; but as a matter of fact he ridicules this 
belief and bitterly attacks those who held it—the 
Ismé‘ilis and Carmathians. They might predict 
that an Imam was coming, to destroy the wicked 
and put everything right, but Ma‘arri knew better. 


‘Ye have gotten a long, longshrift, O kings and tyrants, 


And still ye work injustice hour by hour. 5 
What ails you that ye tread no path of glory ? 

A man may take the field tho’ he love the bower. 
But some hope an Imam with voice prophetic 
Will rise amidst the silent ranks agaze. 

An idle thought ! there’s no Imam but Reason 
To point the morning and the evening ways. 


Reason, not revelation or authority or_ tradition, 
is the source of right knowledge and right action. 
Reason is the supreme adviser and the final court 
of appeal. Infallible it is not—many questions it 
must leave in suspense, yet wise men will trust 
and obey it, convinced that nowhere else will they 
find a surer guide. This is the view an attitude 
which gives Ma‘arri an important place in. the 
history of free thought. 


The Presidency College Magazine. 


The editor of The Presidency 
College Magaxine says :— 

Readers will find, from. the several 
articles contributed to this issue of the 
magazine by pupils of the late Professor 
Monmohan Ghose, what .,a magnetic 
personality he possessed, and how deep 
was the spell that he east wpon those 
who were privileged to sit at his feet as 
learners. 

All the six articles on Prof. 
Ghose published in the magazine 
are well worth perusal. One is by 
his daughter Miss Latika Ghose, B.a. 


Brass Melting By Electricity. 


As Brass. is extensively used 
in India for making domestic uten- 
sils, ornamental trays and images, 
and in many industrial arts, the 
information given in Industrial 
India about the use of the electric 
brass furnace-in America may be 
of some help _ here. It is said 
that “experience had given .a pre- 
ference to some foundries for 
this method of melting.” 

The reasons given were the sapetio 
quality of metal resulting, and the 
better control of furnace temperature. 

Tt has been eatimated that more 
than 400 electric furnaces are em nloyed 


in America in the non-ferrous industry, 
some of which have a_ capacity of 


a 
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one ton and over, Great importance is attached | to 
the flexibilityof the electric furnace for regulating 
the temperature to suit different alloys. The design 
of furnace is an essential matter; the general opi- 
nion seems to be that no one type ot furnace is 
suitable for all conditions, or even for different 
mixtures of the same class of alloy. Neither is a 
furnace which is suitable for continuous work, 
necessarily suitable for odd jobs, 
The subject is, however, one which appears to 
deserves close attention in India, where electric 
supply is available. 


Fuel Oil from Vegetation. 


The same magazine tells us :— 


All authorities on the subject agree that our 
present resources of solid and liquid fuels _ are 
limited ; they only differ on the length of life which 
remains for our coal and oil deposits. Most autho- 
rities agree that the life of our oil supplies is rela- 
tively short, and may possibly be a serions prob- 
lem for the present generation. 

It is instructive, therefore, to keep in touch with 
research work on the problem of producing fuel oils 
from vegetation. This line of development would 
appear to be the only practical road open to us 
in the near future for supplies of liquid fuel. 
The process of making alcohol through the Senet 
of fermentation is pretty well understood, and is at 
present being carried out on a commercial scale 
in different parts of the world. 

A further development is the attempt to convert 
vegetable’ oils into oils more closely resembling 
the natural-mineral product. This is being attempt- 
ed in one instance by Professor L. Mailhe, who 
is utilising chemical treatment for the purpose. 
The vegetable oils are hydrogenated catalytically 
and afterwards raised to a high temperature in 
the presence of zinc chloride, when the product 
is cracked and fractionated. 





Preaching and the Spread of Buddhism. 
Mr. 


The 
abroad. is 


Nalinaksha Dutt thinks :— 


vapid spread of Buddhism within and 
due. in a great measure, to the fact that 


conversion of non-Buddhists to Buddhism ‘was- 


regarded as a part of the duty of the monks at the 
highest stage of their spiritual development. The 
attainment of Nirvana by a Buddhist may be the 
goal of a monk, but to attain it without at the same 
time giving others the opportunity. of realizing its 
importance and taking to the right course for 
reaching it has about it a taint of selfishness, how- 
ever slight. The means, by which the highest can 
be mown and tasted, ought not to be the secret of 
the select few or of an individual. It should be 


given a wide publicity in order that all men from « ° 


the highest to the meanest may have opportunity 
of exercising his judgment and take to the way that 
leads to the highest goal of mankind. The miseries 
of this world are countless, and they weigh -down 
the hearts of men constantly with their heavy 
wi eights. If the truths found by Buddha, the 


means discovered by lum can fesen sp them even 
tempcrarily, it is certainly a blessmg. But. the 
truths in fact profess to bring within the reach of 
mortals permanent blessings. “Those who have rea- 

sed chs truth in their lives cannot sit idle and 
Took tpon their fellow human. beings with uncon- 
cern while the remedy is withn “thoir reach. It 
was feeling of this love and compass.on that ani- 
mated Euddha and the Buddhists to preach b:oad- 
cast the truths of their religion ..n order that the 
groping humanity may know tha: there are saving 
truths which can be attained by varticular ways of 
regulatirg life and thought. It was from this point of 
view of looking at proselytising that the Buddhists 
drew cheir stimulus for activities in this direction, 
and we find that the Hinayanists and, in a greater 
measure the Mahayanists exercising their Lest 
energies for the propagation of taeir -aith, for the 
diffusion of general well-being aad tie alleviation 
of mis2ries incidental to-hwman_ existence. 

Proseiytising marks out Buddlism as making a 
racical ieparture from the tracitionary lines on 
which tl.e Indian religions brought naw adherents 
into their fold. 


These views of his find support inhis article 
in The Maha-Bodhi, from which tne foregoing 
passages have been extracted. 


Sanitation and Milk-Supply in Bombay. 


We 
Newt's — 


read in the Bombay Co-operative 


The Council also yoted a sum of Fs. 10,000 for 
the prcvision of medical aid in smaller towns and 
villages, as an _experiment. Under the scheme, 
trained Village First Aiders (?rathamopachai ak) 
are to be stationed at villages t> minister to the 
ordinary medical wants of the villagers. 

Steps are being taken by the Bombay Municipality 
to develcp a countr y supply of pure milk to Bombay 
City. The present milch cattle stables are to be 
gradually shifted_to the new statles to be built on 
modern nes at Bombay, where it is possible to 
provide some of the country-side facilities. By way 
of enecuragement, the Corporation would guarantee 
fora period of years a certain nercentage on the 
capital invested in this ‘business by persons or 
companics who are willing to concuct heir business 
under the supervision of the Municipal Officers. If 
necessary, the Municipality is also prepared to sub- 
scribe a proportion of the capital required, on condi- 
tion that they nominate a certain nminber of the 
Directars of the company. 


What has been done in the Presidency 
and City of Bombay, ought to be done else- 
where too. 


e ne 


Preposed Harbour at Vizagapatam. 


Weljare for May contains a fine illustrated 
article Sy Mz. St. Nihal Singh on the pro- 
posed harbour at Vizagapatam. The harbour, 
we are tolf, has been carefully designed so 
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that each industry will have the site especially 
suited to it. ° 


Pottery in the Punjab. 


The same magazine contains an article by 
Professor Prannath Pandit, M.Se., on Punjab 
pottery, illustrated with nice photographs 
specially taken for it. The professor says :— 


The art of pottery-making can serve very well 
as a home industry. In the Punjab alone no less than 
240,000 souls carn their living by making pottery, 
hut _the quality turned out is very poor. 

The imports to British India of earthenware 
and porcelain during the three months ending in June 
1920 were valued at Rs. 974,000 these figures help 
to show the enormous demand that exists in 
addition to the local demand for crude pottery. 

Much can be done by, private enterprise, and 
there is a great need in this province to re-organise 
the potential forces and put them in working. We 
may not be able to preparé first-class porcelain. 
Perhaps we shall never sticceed. But I think we 
could be able to produce a stuff good enough to 
satisfy provincial demand. 

The writer understands that the Industrial 
Dept. of the Forman Christian College is carrying 
on experiments on_ Foreign lines under the advice 
of an expert with European training. Let us hope 
it will be a success. If so it will satisfy a long- 
felt demand in the province, 


e 
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Other Industrial Articles. 


Mu. S. M. Dattatreya tells all about Kash- 
mir shawls in I¥elfare. 

Mx. Vithaldas K. Bhuta proves by figures 
that the Indian Cotton Industry is a very 
paying industry. : 


Ancient Orissan Architecture,’ 


The leading article in the May number of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railay Magaxine is 
devoted to an illustrated description of Bhuba- 


neswar, about which, . : 

The chief point is that the temples still remain and 
that they prove fhe existence in India and that fifteen 
centuries ago of marvellous architectural skill 
combined with, extraordinary workmanship and an 
ability for artistic sculpture that was not perhaps 
equalled in the world at that date and has rarely 
been surpassed since. Just as surprising is the 
fact that these ancient builders, whoever they were. - 
contrived to manmuvre huge blocks of stone mto 
position, at enormous heights; to keep them in 
place without any mortar or fastening ; and, what 
is more, to give them a permanent stability, that 
has outlived for centuries the stress of Indian 
winds, the fierce violence of the Indian rains, and 
the worst efforts of cyclonic forces. Even to this 
day. while the figures are in some cases worn away 
and disfigured by the weather, dainty arabesques 
and flower pattern borders and a sort of sturdy 
lace-work remains perfect, with sharp corners and 
shapes nearly as cleanly cut as when the sculptor 
laid down his chisel so many hundreds of years | 
ago. 
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Searching the Heart of a Plant. 


A very interesting and popular account 
of Sir J. C. Bose’s discoveries appears in the 
March number of My Magaxine, under the 
above heading, from which we reproduce the 
following extracts :-— : 

In the vears that the twentieth century has run 
the invisible mazes and_doings of the atom have 
been laid bare. The track of the electron has been 
traced, the beating of the pulses of the atom have 
been made audible; it seems as if we were on the 
every verge of learning all the laws thatgovern the 
world of the things we speak of as not alive. . 

But there is a world more difficult to penetrate 
than that: the world of the things that li 
plants, the trees, the animals, ourselves. Shall we 
some day break through the barrier that closes to 
our senses the secret of life, the unknown, unscen, 
undiscovered law that works within an atom ? 

It may be that when the barrier is pierced we 
shall find chat the reason for our long-continued 
-hlindness is that we have not well understood the 


ve—the, 


Jaws which ‘govern non-living things; and that 
there is no break or difference in the energies and 
hidden powers of living or dead atoms. That is 
what our veasoning powers might teach us—that 
thronghout the whole Universe the same laws must 
govern all kinds of matter, living or dead. 

There is a life-force which makes the heart of an 
animal to beat ; there is a life-force which makes -a 
living plant stand erect in the sun-light; there is 
a living force pulsing in the blood of animal veins, 
or driving the sap up a tree, But why and where- 
in do these differ from the forces which send wire- 
less waves of energy pulsing from star to star, or 
which drive atoms like a perpetual volcano from a 
fragment of radium ? . . 

_. That is the question to which the greatest scien- 
tific mind of India, Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, has 
set himself for forty years to find an answer. His 
work has been to discover by experiments on 
muscles and nerves and plants what are the resem- 
blances between the processes of living and non- 
living things. 

He has looked into the heart of a plant, and 
found that the plant is sensitive and responds to 


. 
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touch ; he has* measured its heart-beats, as it were, 
and revealéd to us things that before him’ wo man 
had imagined. 


The writer then proceeds to give an ac- 
count of Dr. Bose’s work on the shortest 
clectrie waves hy which he suceceded in fill- 
ing up the gap hetween the long ether wayes, 
and the wayex of heat and light. ‘This work, 
carried out thirty years ago, evoked great 
interest among physicists. 

Yet all this, Sir Jagadis Bose would now fell 
us, is an old story which he holds of little account, 
That was not his life-work. He had.a much farther- 
reaching aim, and an ideal which was almost 
mystic. It was to show that, just as in the ocean 
of ether ripples on the boundless deep are bound 
by a common law, so in things that live and things 
that are inanimate common Jaws of being and 
acting are to be found. There is no dividing 
barrier ; there is but one law of matter in the 
universe. The mote that quivers in the ray. of 
light, the teeming life upon the Earth, the radiant 
suns that shine above us, all are bound together 
in underlying unity. . 

This was the thought which animated the 
young Indian experimenter and directed his life- 
work; and there were some who not only 
perceived in him an invaluable recruit to the army 
of those who were trying to wring from Nature 
her secrets, but who saw that in his Eastern habit 
of thought the secrets might appear under 4 new 
illumination. For the people of the East have 
that burning imagination which can extort truth 
from disconnected facts. : 

One may perceive this great idea of the unity 
‘of things working in his. consciousness in almost 
the first departure from his investigations of short 
electric waves which led the way to the first 

yperiments into what electricians ‘call Response. 
iid we prick our finger we jump; our nerves 
respond to the stimulus of the prick. If something 
genticr than pricking the finger_is tried there is 
still a response ; a very, very mild electric current 
would. provoke it. But if the current went on a 
very long time the response would become less 
ees the responding muscle would become 
tired. 
What Bose found was that there are .metals 
which when stinulated throb with the effect of 
the stimulus just as a muscle or nerve docs : that 


the metal grows tired as a -muscle does ; that, just ° 


as we can poison a muscle with the poisons of 
fatigue (and with other poisons too), so a metal 
can be poisoned. He poisoned tin, he poisoned a 
plant and a strip of muscle. and all behaved alike, 
showing sharp throbbing responses to a stimulus 
before poisoning, and stopping dead afterwards. 
Tin and brass and platinum behaved in this way 
as living things do. How, he then asked himself, 
are we to diaw the line and say where a physical 


effect ends and a physiological one begins ? Do-not 
these records tell us of some property of matter 


common and persistent? Do they not show that 
the responsive processes, seen in life, have been 
foreshadowed in nov-life, in the fore-runners of 
living things ? oo . n° he 

This has beensthe question which Sir Jagadis 
Bose has asked of the living thing in all the years of 
work since then. It is the basig of most of the 
experiments that have been conducted at the Bose 
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Research Institute which he esta vlighcd ‘in Calcutta 
out of his own slender resources. That which 
interests him now is the life-force in tres and plants, 
His latest piece of research has to Jo with the 
umseen pulsations of a growine tree—_is if the tree 
had a heart-and the wondrous arterial system 
which pumps its sap upwards, as iif werr the 
tree’s hfe-blood to heights as ero.t as two hundred 
feet and at-a rate which offen’ -exececsa hundred 
feet in twenty minutes! But this is 20 more than 
a continuation. of facts accumnlared vith pationes 
under disappointment and doubt for twenty years. 

He legan with the sensitive plants which shiver 
or_curl up, or shrmk away when they we touched : 
and he tound why it is that they betray the effects 
of astimulus in such a marked wey, It is, he finds, 
something in, the mechanism of their leat attachments 
which magnifies their, responsiveness. Very well 
then. said he, let us imitate, this mechanism and 
sce if we can construct a device which will magnify 
the response of any plant whatever wher itis touched 
or electrically stinlated, for, surely £ one plant 
shows the effects of stimulus all plants must do 
something of the kind, though the response may he 
so small that we cannot scc it. 

This remarkable mechanism he contrived to 
make. and he was rewarded by find.ng that the 
plant, like a machine, responds both to forces which 
come on it from outside and. to energy which is 
inside it and is pulsating in it, tlough we cannot 
see it. A plant could be got to responcl exactly as 
ancrve does when it is excited. A plait will show 
fatieue : its pulse will stop when if is poisoned, and 
all its activities will cease. One scnsitive plant has 
a pulse jike the human heart, and will resist in- 
terferenee more than the human muscle. Space 
would fail us if we were to attempt to describe all 
the likenesses which the examination o* the tissues. 
the sap systems, the internal organs ct plants has 
disclosed between them and the tissues, arteries, 
nerve systems, of animal life. ; 

The instruments of observation lave grown 
more and more sensitive fill they have culminated 
at last in what Sir Jagadis Bose calls the Crescograph. 
which. by magnifying the imperccptibl: movement 
of a plant a million or cven.ten, nuillior times. can 
reveal to our eyes a leaf shivering to che electric 
current, or a plant actually growing. ; 

The resemblances between plants and animals 
are manifold and astonishing. The plant sleeps and 
the plant wakes : it ig sometimes indee, sleep and 
sometimes wider awake than at other times. Plants 
turn from the light orto it, according to some inner 
necd of their constitution. Plants, is usec to be snp- 
posed wore, at any rate.-less sensitive then animals ; 
but Bose has shown that plants havc a conducting 
tissne which msome ways seems more sensitive 
than thar ofa human being. Lf an electric contact 
ig made with the tip of a man’s tnguc, and. an 
extremely weak electric current is sentltarough it, a 
quarter cf a millionth part of a amt of clectric 
current. for example, the tongue can just (letect it, 
But a leaf of arsensitive plant will stir m response 
when a millionth part of a unit is used ; it is there- 
fore, four times as sensitive as tle ne>ye-cndings 
of the human tongue. . 

The goal towards which this wonderfu. investiga- 
tor works with endless patience is always the same : 
it is fo make the single cell of the luing thing yield 
up its secret. What Sir Jagadis Bose s ingenious ins- 
truments try to do is to reveal outsile what is going 
on inside the plant cells, which can %¢ experimented 


with while the plant’ is living much more 
effectively than the animal cells they resemble so 
closely. The latest of his instrnments is one that 
he calls his. Electric Probe. which is cautiously 
thrust into the stem of a living tree, and shows the 
life-mevernents of its core. He finds that. whereas 
when the probe first pierces the bark there is no 
response, at a certain depth a layer of active tissuc 
is reached in which the cells have a regular beat 
like the human pulse. ; ae 

They indicate that a heart is beating in the 
tree acd thata pumping action is going on in the 
cells of this active tissue, and that this causes the 
movement of the sap. This pumping action can be 
arrested ly poisoning ; it can be revived by stimu- 
lus, The pulsation of the living plant-cel] cannot 
be perceived in any microscope. but it is recorded 
on the electric galvanometer in Sir Jagadis Boge’s 
laboratory. The records of this instrument go to 
show that anything which yuickens or arrests the 
heart-heat of an animal quickens or stops the heart- 
beat of the tree. : ; : 

Dic we not say that the aim with which he set 
‘out ag a young man was to show the unity of 
Nature, the continuation of the same processes ‘in 
things not living, and in all manner of things 
living, whether plant ov animal? Sir Jagadis is no 
longer young. but, he has the glow of youth and the 
faith of youth ; his luminous eyes are as far-seeing 
as inner. secing, as ever they were: and his enthu- 
-siasm, like ‘his vision, is undimmed. He has, he would 
say, performed but a tiny fragment of the work he set 
ou; to do, has raised but a stone of the temple he 
set out to build—a stone on which is set the record 
of the oneness of the unit cells of the plant and 
anima: kingdoms. Now, as the years roll on, as 
when the gates of Time were opening for him, he 
looks forward and backward to the saying of those 
Indiar. philosophers who were his ancestors in the 
wreat scarch after knowledge : 

They who see but one inall the changing manifalduess of this 
anivense unto them belongs Eternal Truth; unte nase cise, unto 
RONG QESl y 


“Origin of Our Numerals.” 


Charles Pomeray Sherman tells us in The 
Mathematics Teacher (New York) that: 


the first use of numerals of which we have 
record is in India, and dates back to the end of 
the second century of our era. In the ninth cen- 
tury an Arabian mathematician wrote a work. on 
algebra in which he used for numbers the signs 
which he had obtained in India or Afghanistan, 
In 1202 Leonardo of Pisa, Italy, translated ot 
paraphrased that work into Latin, and then intro- 
duced those numerical signs into Kurope. By 1400 
those numerical signs muse in _ Hurope_ were 
identical with those in use by us today: and they 
gradually supplanted, in general use. the clumsy 
‘Reman signs and the still more clumsy Greek. 


SSIs 


The Lynching “Roll of Honour.” 


Out of the 48 States in U. S. A, there 
were no lynchingsin 39 in the year 1923. 
They occurred only in 9 States, where the 
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victims numbered 28. ‘Twenty-six were 
Negroes, two of them- being women. The 
following “roll of honour’ appears in Zhe 
Literary Digest. 


States that have never had_a record of a 
lynching : Massachusetts, New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 

Additional States which have no record of a 
lynching since 1886: Connecticut, Maine, New 
- Jersey and Utah. 4, 

Additional States that have no record of a 
lynching during the last ten years; Delaware, 
Idaho, Indiana, Jowa, Maryland, Michigan, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin ; 10 

Additional States which have no record of 
lynchings in the last five years: Montana, 
Wyoming. New Mexico. Arizona, Oregon, New 
York and North Dakota. i 

Additional States which have no record_of a 
lynching the last, two years: Kentucky. North 
Carolina. West Virginia, California, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Kansas. I]limois, Washington. Ohio 
and Minnesota. 

Additional States which have no record of a 
lynching during 1923: South Carolina Alabama 


and Tennessee. : 
Total States free of lynching in_1923 39 


Total States still having mob murder 9 


Young Vanderbilt’s Crusade Against 
Filth. ) 


Cornlius Vanderbilt, Junior, only twenty 
six years old, has made a suecess of two 
newspapers in America which are nt 
poisoned through and through with exaggerted 
crime news and the nastiness of sex-scandals. 
The Ladie’s Home Journal for May tells 
the story of how he did. It begins thus -— 


Crusading is an affair for young men and young 
women. There is new and welcome assurance of 
that in the fact that. Cornlius Vanderbilt, Jr, only 
twenty-six years old, has raised the banner against 
filth in journalism and hundreds of thousands of 
readers are rallying to his support. 

.. The first of his name to depart from the Vander- 
bilt family’s traditional callings of finance and 
railroading, this young millionaire chose to be a 
newspaper man. 

Next he determined to have papers of his own 
because he saw therein the opportunity for usefulness 
that most appealed to him. 

Sensing that the American people were suffering 
acute nausea from the progressive tendeney of a 
standardized yellow press to cram down thoir throats 
ever-increasing doses of outscourings and offscums 
of scandalous news._ Vanderbilt has launched two 
clean newspapers in California that have been received 
with magnificent response, by the public. 

They are the Los Angeles Iustrated News and 
the San Francisco Ilustrated Herald. Both flowered 
into popularity almost overnight§ | 

And the one sensational motive for their suecess 
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lies in the fact.that they are clean. and the public 
ras advised that they would be clean. 

The Los Augeles Illustrated News was the first 
experiment. Its initial issue was_on September 3. 
923, and as this number, of Tae Lanies Home 
JotRNAL goes to press the circulation of the News is 
approaching two hundred thousand a day. The San 
Francisco [Hustrated Herald first appeared on 
December 10 and in less than. thirty days had a 
circulation of a hundred and {fifty thousand. It, 
too. has been growing cver since as rapidly as the 
Los Angeles News, 


The writer says :— 


“Lam making only a beginning here.” Vanderbilt 
told me. “Within a year 1 will start my third paper. 
possibly in Detroit. In the near future I will have 
five papers. My complete plan. for which I am 
aowing myself twenty or thirty years, is to have a 
chain of nonsalacious journals throughout the United 
States. I hope to establish a clean newspaper in 
every town In which vileness and sensationalism 
now play too great a part in_the local press.” : 

No dramatic critics and nobody of Vanderbilt 
papers are allowed to accept free passes for shows. 
No onein his service. the young publisher declares. 
can, put the papers under the slightest obligation to 
praise an unclean performance or motion picture. 
and there can be no deviation from the rule of 
cleanness for the sake of advertising returns. 


Mahatma Gandhi. 


In the course of a 
Gandhi's Young India, 1919-192, 
A. Ross in Zhe New Republic, occur 
following passages :— 


review of Mahatma 
by Edward 
the 


A century henee, when Gandhi is the Benjamin 
Irranklin or the Thomas Jefferson of a long-free India 
what will make this man tower above the years ? 
Not his opposition to railways. and doctors and 
lawyers or his bonfires of foreign cloth; not his 
setting up of the spinning wheel and insisting on 
his followers wearing homespun : not his declaring, 
“It is our duty, at the present moment to suspend 
Ininging forth heirs to our slavery :” not his “political 
non-cooperation” which he expected might bring 
India Swaraj. or home rule. within the year 1921, 
and which has since been abandoned in favor of 
other tactics. No. his title to greatness is not the 
soundness of his policies but the loftiness of lis 
character. Statesmen there are in ceonomics and 
government. but in. saintliness no national _lcader 
or public man living is to. be compared to Gandhi. 
All over the. world today Indians are more respected 
because this shining figure has come forth from 
their midst. With the long-famed gentleness. 
hiumility and asceticism of the Indian holy man. 
he combines the courage. candor and truthfulness 
which English of the noblest type exhibit. . 

The great and lasting achievement of Gandhi is 
that he has kindled in the hearts of millions of 
subjugated the first spark uf self-respect. He has 
taught poor, unarmed peasants to stand up with a 
quiet assertion “Te, too. are men.” Against lute 
force he pits “soul force.” He stirs not the fighting 
spirit. as revolutionary icaders have always done. 
but the calm assertion of wil “I am ready to 


bear incre suffering than you are ready to inflict.’ 
Whether or not India wins her freadém hy this 
micthod. Gandhi’s place tn history is sc cure. 


The “Spoils System” and the 


“Merit System.’ 
Tn view of the fact that fhe Bengal 
Swarajisf party has gone in for the “spoils 


system,” it is instructive to’ note what Ve 
Women Cilixen of America has to say on it. 
That jocrnal writes :-— ; 


In zeneral. two ways have exis-od. One. is 
popularly known “as tho “spoils system”; the other 
is the “merit system.” The former is tie traditional 
and still exceedingly widespread mothod. It is 
still in use in thirty-eight of the states. most of the 
smaller cities and practically afl of zhe counties. 
The chief argument in its favor is the argument of 
ereeutice responsibility. Complete Earmony — is 
necessary between the chicf execut-ve and his 
subordinates if efficient administration is to he 
secured. And it is maintained that tais can only 
he seccred when all offices. from tap to bottom. are 
filled by members of the sanie pa.ty. : 

Superticially the contention seems to he sound. 
A moment's reflection, however. reveals the fact 


‘that, the chief tasks of administration are not 


partisan. There is. after, all. no Detrocratic way 
of mixing conerete : nor is there a Republican way 
of causing chemical reactions. - 


A Bogy 


But. if is declared, subordinates of oppcsite 
political faith may sabotage in order to destroy the 
public's faith in the administrative ability of the 
party in power. Should such a situation arise one 
course only is possible and that is the removal of 
the uniesnables. It would then be removal for 
inefficiency, however, and not for political conviction. 
That such a condition would ever avise is very 
doubtful. for under the administration >f an enemy 
the natural inclination of those of the opposite po- 
litical faith would be to perforn, thcir functions 
in such a way that the charge of ineffisiency could 
not be made nor removal follow. 


Tt coatinues :— 


That the spoils system does stimulate a certain 
type of individual to political activity few will 
deny. ; : 

Why. then, has this method of choosing men to 
office Lecn abandoned in the most progressive 
jurisdictions 2 There are at least six chirges against 
it. Firsi. it causes unnecessary Increase mn offices : 
second. it fills the office with incompetent men: 
third. it impairs he through che development 
of an exceedingly rapid labor turnover: fourth. it 
wastes tue time of both administrators anc legislators : 
fifth. if causes an Increase in the cost of Govern. 
ment: and sixth, it breeds corrustion 


After dwelling on and proving the truth 
of the first five charges, the payer says -— 


The Tiral charge against this evsteta is that if 
breeds corruption. In gencral. offices are used for the 
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buying _of political support when they are, distri- 
buted under the spoils system. Offices, not principles 
hecome’ the chief stimulus to political effort. 
Ethical -y-it is hard to see any difference betwecn the 
man who sells-his political influence for office and 
the man who sells his vote for moncy, save in the 
matter of degree, Nor is it any wonder that serious 
‘scandals occur -with this - type of individual in office. 
Itis. indeed, an easy transition from the stage of 
thoughs which permits the manipulation of public 
office :or political advancerhent is onc which per- 
mits the use of official position for aggrandizcment 
in other ways. 


Tie Woman Citexen is convinced that the 
“merit system” “has already proved diself 
énfini‘ely superior to- the spoils system.” 


Continuity in Indian Art. 


Te Asiatic Review and the Journal of 
the Fast India Association contain a paper 
on “Continuity in Indian Art?’ by Ma. J. C. 
Frene1, J. C..5. which deserves to be read 
in its entirety. We make a few extracts 
from. it. 


The earliest examples of Indian art at Seen 
known to us are massive, free-standing, archaic 
figures larger than life, of the kings of the Sais- 
unaka dynasty, of the sixth and fifth centuries u.c. 
Of the sixth century, the statue of Kunika Ajata- 
Satru is in the Muttra Museum, and a female 
figure from: Besnagar is in the Calcutta museum. 
Tn the same museum are two statues front Patna, 
inseribad with the names, of Saisunaka kings of 
the fifth century u.c. In spite of their archaic, aspect 
aul worncondition the massive flow_of the line and 
acertcin elemental simplicity mark them as the 
ancestors of Indian avrt. aa 

For our next examples of Indian art. we have 
to go <0 the period of Asoka, in the third century 
Bc. The mature character of this art would indi- 
cate that _it is ‘the fruit of a period of artistic 
activitz, However, the gulf which divides it from 
the Seisunaka figures remains to be bridged. The 
Caluuta -Mnseum possesses some magnificent 
speci ens of this art, lions scwptured in stone. 
They ae grand and magnificent in line and design, 
and though decorative simplification has been 
‘carrie. out to the full, still the figures are full 
of a‘strange and mysterious vitality. Now this 
peculiar quality, which we note in. this early 
speci.en of Indian art, is characteristic. and will 
confroat us again and again in Indian art throughout 
the centurics. So Ict us consider it for a moment. 
Why Bit that when we coe to these lions of the 
Asokaa artist we find a force. a significance, and 
even a certain mysterious vitality far transcending 
the efforts of the most painstaking modeller, who 
copies his subject with the fidelity of a photographer 
in store? The explanation is to be found in the 
Hindu doctrine ot Yoga, the attempt to penetrate 
past Maya, the superficial ilision of the details of 
the outward from, to the essential reality of things. 
Bhava, the third of theancient Hindu laws of the 
art of painting, and the characteristic principle of 
indian zsthetic theory, which may be rendered as 
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the influence of spirit on form, is concerned with 
~ this idea. 


On the Assyrian-Persian influence which 
has been traced in the <Asokan art, Mr. ° 
French observes :— 


This is very ltkely correct, 
art is compared with the art of Assyria and 
Persia, a profound difference, is noticeable. The 
art of Assyria has a certain direct brutality. 
to be condoned certainly for the unerring esthetic 
scuse_and instinct for decoration and design. 
The Indian artist aims at something more, and by 
concentiation and simplification of design attempts 
a more ideal and spiritual, aim. The foreign influence 
is completely, absorbed. in the native art and this 
is a. characteristic which will mect us again and 
again in the course of Indian art. 


but when this 


My, French proceeds :— 


Tt is after the Gupta period, from the end of the 
lfun inroads to the Muhammadan conquests, that 
Indian art in sculpture, attains to one of its greatest 
heights. The stattes in the temple of Ellora, the 
rock carvings in the caves of Elephanta at Bombay 
and the statues and carvings throughout the temples 
and shrines of Northern India are the proofs of this 
assertion. — . . ; 

‘The paintings in the caves of Ajanta, the oldest 
existing paintings in all Asia, are astonishing monu- 
ments to the artistic genius of India. According 
to Lady Herringham’s account, some twenty diffc- 
rent styles are observable. Some show Hellenistic 
influence; a few Chinese. But the majority . are 
barely Indian, and reeall the medieval Italian 
art. 

In the same_ region as Ajanta, Aurangabad, is to 
be found a wonderful colossal Buddha. Itis carved 
in the living rockin the hills above the city. The 
pete in sorrowful aspect. Pose, expression, and 
desig together contribute to the, result, and no 
one looking on it can fail to realize that here the 
artist has succeeded in rendering into stone the 
sorrow of the whole world. : 


We should like. very much to iknow 
where a photograph of this colossal Buddha 
would be available. 


On the‘carvings and seulptures of Bengal 
Mv. French gives some new information. 


This art in Bengal is generally considered to 
have reached its height under the Pal dynasty in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. This sculpture can 
be confidently asserted to be second to none in the 
whole of India. At this period Bengal was the seat 
of an empire which extended throughout Northern 
India to Gandhara, and political and military triumphs 
phs were accompanied by artistic supremacy. ‘The 
contemporary art of the neighbourmg province of 
Bihar, as far as it is known to the writer, compare 
unfavourably with that of Bengal. In the figures 
from Bihar there is something heavy, dull, and mert 
whereas the Bengal figures, have a tense and 
nervous energy, and_acerfain mysterious sense of 
vital significance, which is always characteristic of 
Indian art in its highest phase. +s 

It seems extremely probable, though the point 
has ‘not yet been definitely established, that the 
Hindu art, ofJava is to be derived from’ Bengal. 
Though this may be so, still the differences between 


the two arts: are striking and interesting. The art 
of Java. the: work of artists resting sate, after the 
perils of their voyage from India, in a soft and 
enervating climate, scems to dissolve into w soft 
luxuriance. The art of Benegal possesses the tense 
and nervous character w. hich marks the more 
virile art of the Pal empire. There is also the 
touch of pileay the suggestion of Himalayan 
erandeur, absent from the softer art of the south. 


In -hixs opinion, the same essential qua- 
lities which are found in the art of Asoka 
and Bharut meet one in the art of Bengal 
also, “but expressed in a more elaborate and 
sophisticated technique.” 


The writer has in mind a stune image of Ganga, 
the female personification of the Ganges river, 
which is to be found ina temple of Kali ina 
small village near the Sundarban. jungies on the 
Bay_ of Bengal. Carved in bas-relief on stone, in 
its delicate grace and flowing line, it is reminiscent 
of some Greek nymph or dryad. But the tense 
and nervous pose and peculiar sense of mysterious 
and significant vitality stamp it as the work of 
an artist of a land far to-the cast of the Hellenic 
world. the same district as this image of 
Ganga is to be found, there is a splendid Buddha. 
carved out of the same brilliant black rock. The 
temple of this Buddha, a bamboo but with a mud 
floor, is a_ strangely simple setting for such rich 
and splendid art, which once adorned the palaces 
and temples of princes. It is a curious example of 
the extent to which Buddhism has faded from the 
memory of the people in the land of its birth, that 
this image is commonly known in the neighbour- 
hood as an image of Shiva. An unconscious tribute 
is paid to the ancient faith in the annual fair which 
is held round the temple which houses it. 

In the temples and shrines throughout Bengal 
splendid works of art are to be found. Fiven down 
to the twelfth century the art appears to have 
flourished with only slightly abated vigour. and 
to have_ceased only with the confusion consequent 
on the Muhammadan invasions. 


We should be much obliged if. anybody 


could send us photographs of this “Ganga” 
and “Buddha.” 
Mr. French then refers to another aspect 


of Indian art, and “that is bhakti or spiritual 
cestasy. 

Ax togards the art of southern India he 
observes, ‘ 

It is to Southern India that we must look for 
the main continumg thread of Hindu art after the 
twelfth tone in “Bengal. On our way south we 


meet the splendid sculptures of Konarak in Orissa 
which date from the thirteenth century. 

The Mogulx were “magnificent 
of the fine arts.” 

Under their regime sprang, up and flourished 
that brilliant jewel In the artistic world of India— 
the miniature painting of the Great Moguls. 

In one important respect the Mogul school pre- 
serves one of the main elements in the continuity 
of Indian art. For the artist. of the ae at period of 
Mogul arf. though naturalistically inclined. always 
keeps in view the highest aim of the artist—to 
penetrate past the outward form to the soul of 


patrons 
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things. The Aloe portrait, in which Mogul. art 
found its fullest expression, strikes through appear- 
ances, and reveals to us the conti, character. of 
the man portrayed, in greatness or littloness, weak- 
ness or strength. 


Though Mogul art was Persian in 
it was “assimilated | ‘in the main 
Indian art. 

So we see again, as in the case of the Gandhara 
art. foreign and alicn elements beinz assimilated and 
absorbed in the mighty age-long sirear. of Indian 
art. 

In conclusion Mr. French 


Is the traditional 


origin, 
stream of 


asks : 


art of India dead? Anyone 


acquainted with the school of pain: ing in Calcutta 
initiated by MO. Abanindranath. Tagore will he 


inclined tc dispute such an assertion. We have seen 
how Assyrian, Hellenistic, Persian influences have 
been absorbed in the awe-long strean of Indian art. 
but the euntemporary Indian artist has a harder 
task then ae forefathers if he s to_resist being 
overwheln ed by the immense flood of Western art. 
and to suezced in turning it to his own purpose. 


The Claim of Race Supeziority. 


White men consider 


thémselves superior 
to all other men. 


But even among the whites 


the Nordic yvace considers ‘tself superior 
to the rest. This race includes the Germanie 
peoples of northern Europe, found chiefly 


in Scandinavia, Scotland, and nocvherr Bngland. 
Professor Johan J. Smertenko exemines the 
claim of “Nordic” suporiority in the April 
number of the Current Histery Magaviue, 
and introduces the subject thus -— 


Every man feels in some way sup2rior to his 
neighbor. whether because he is ric. or poor, modest 
or proud. giant or pigmy, carnal or pious, quick- 
witted or Slodding. for ifisin every man's power 
and it is every, man’s custom to make a virtue of his 
special condition and characteristics, Morcover. in 
this task oO marking “Superior Branc” ox distinctive 
traits anc. qualities. the individual dces not stop with 
himself ; he exalts similarly his family, hs town and 
his tribe. thus unconsciously creating a vicious circle 
by admiring what he has. because lic has it, 

What. is true of individuals is equa_ly true of 
nations. From the earliest times e given nation’s 
fecling of superiority to its neighbors “has been one 
of the most powerful, forces inflnenciag ard moulding 
the life of peoples. There is hardly a nation whic h 
has not sutiored heeause at some tiie in its history 
it acted in the belief that this feclng was a fact. 
Furthermoze, both the records of ancient civilization 
and the histor y of our more Immediate past show us 
that the nations have followed an icentical formula 
to justfy this national arrogance. We sec. in the first 
place, that a given people claims to Lave a monopoly 
of some desirable quality: then we find that it be- 
lieves this quality to be particularly acccptahle to 
God and by virtuc thereof becomes * Sle Gaosen peo- 
ple?: and finally’ with sanctimonious hypocrisy. 
the nation .n question takes upon itsclf.a mission to 
excuse its policy of territorial aggiandizement and 
all the acts of exploitation and oppression which 


ry 


4 
fe 
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such a! policy. entails. In the chronicles of every 
nation infected by_ this arrogance there is a story of 
misery, famine and bloodshed. often of complete ruin, 
alla dice consequence of this.theory of superiority. 
The Greeks and Jews suffered from it; 1 spread 
like a plague in France. showed itself in England 
during the Victorian era, and broke out, in Germany 
a few years ago in its most violent- and fatal form. 
The tragedy of this disease lics not so much in the 
theory itself as in the fact that it has always 
been made to serve political purposes and hence 
has always affected most intimately the political his- 
tory of virtually every nation in the world. | ; 
‘Lately, however. those who would exploit man’s 
sef-conccit for political ends have substituted a racial 
in place of the national unit. of comparison. They 
speak now in terms of Semite. Mongol and 
Aryan. or Alpine, “Nordic” and Mediterranean: they 
interpret God’s favoritism not through oracles and 
prophesies. but by means of cranial dimensions and 
basaetry weaves: and, most inrportant development 
of they no longer attempt to establish. their 
nique qualities but arbitrarily assert their siperior- 
ity and throw the burden of proof on the “inferior” 
races. It would scem to the student of histoxy that 
in the course of civilization mankind’ has had suffi- 
cient tragic experience with these delusions of chosen 


peoples and superior, races to make it wary when. 


another such theory is put on the market. But quite 
the contrary is true, and hence it becomes necessary 
to take notice of the rhost absurd claims of superiority 
for fear that the fanatical activity, of a handful of 
believers may cause again irremediable harm. 


The professor’s own opinion is contained 
in the following paragraphs :<- 


- The truth is that the origins of culture are wholly 
Mongolian, Semitic and Mediterranean. As Dr. Robert 
H. Lowie points out in his .excellent book, “Culture 


an Ethnology.” ; 

unr ccoonomig life, based as it is on the agricultural employment 
of certain cereals with the aid of certain domesticated animals, it is 
dermved from Asia: so is the technologically invaluable wheel. The 
domestication of the horse certainly originated in inner Asia ; 
modern astronomy rests on that of the Babylonians, Hindus and 
Ferptiags ; the invention of vlass is an Egyptian contribution ; 
spertactes come from India; paper, to mention only one other 
significant element of our etvilization, was borrowed from China, 

= Bed as = 


Yt is worth noting that momentous ideas may be conecived by what 
wo are used to rerard as inferior raees. Thus the Maya of Central 
America. conceived the notion of the zero figure, which remained 
ankuown to Enropeans until they berrowed it from India ; and 
emincnt ethnelogists suggest that the discovery of iron technique is 
due to the negroes 

“t isa matter of common Inowledge that litera- 
tue an art, religion and ethics. as well as other 
aesthetic, spiritual “and material cxpressions of 
humanity veached their apozee among the Grecks. 
Jews end Romans, inheritors of this earlier culture, 
ata time when the northern barbarian was slowly 
evolvinw from a state of savagery. There is an intri- 
guing coincidence. in the fact that the “Nordic” 
apologist is thns attacking the nations to whose 
ruial progenitors he owes an irredeemahle debt and 
that the parvenu among civilized peoples is seeking 
to establish his superiority to the Spaniard and 
Greek. Jew and Italian. Mongolian and Arab. With- 
out the inventions of India. China and Eeypt. inven- 
ticns which the Jews, Greeks and Romans passed on 
in w improved state. industry and agriculture, 
astronomy and, mathematics,” music and art might 
still be in a primitive condition. 


preemie 
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The Racial Factor in the Khilafat Question. 


Writing in the Curren History Alaga tue 
Max. Clinton Stoddard Burr opines, 


the clash between the Arab and Turkish factions 
of Islam has despa ito an actual break which 
threatens to overshadow even the ancient feud of the 
Sunni and Shia Mohammedans, 

Essentially the schism is merely a new. develop- 
ment of the centuries - old racial hatred of the Arab 
and the Turk, the most incompatible of neiglibors. 
‘The doctrine of race nationalism that has sprung 
up in the Orient since the World War has served 
to accurate this jealous antagonism in the Near 

fast, 


The Unknown Universe. 


zs Mr. Watson Davis, Managing Editor of 
Science Service” claims inthe same magazine 
that the existence of a new universe, six quin- 
tillion miles distant from the earth, has 
been definitely established. Our universe is 
less than a speck by comparison. 


Far out in space, practically beyond the reach of 
the unaided imagination, there is’ what appears in 
astronomical telescopes as a small patch of* infant 
light. One million years ago that light, which the 
astronomer now sees or records on his photographic 
plate, was beginning a journey at the speed of 
186.000 miles a second. bound for the earth. It was 
Icaving what is now known to be a -new universe, 
separate and distant from our own, and further out 
in space. + 

it takes light. the speediest traveler in the uni- 
verse, only 8 minutes to go from the earth to the 
sun. Hight hows is the time required for light to’ 
cross the whole of our solar system. Compare this 
with the time that it takes light to cross the whole 
of our universe. 350,000 years. Then imagine the 
jinmense distance that lies between us and the new 
universe. 


- .The Latin Alphabet for Turkey. 


Tanine, a Turkish newspaper in Constan- 
tinople thus discusses a proposal before the 
National Assembly to substitute the Latin 
alphabet for the old style of writing. 


This reform will emancipate the Turkish people 
from the chains of ignorance and help. them along 
the path of progress. Our public school system will 
gain immeasurably by this reform. The number. of 
iliterates will diminish. Furthermore, the abolition 
of the Arab alphabet will bring the Turks closer to 
Europe. The literary publications and periodicals so 
rarely -found in our villages to-day will soon have 
a wider circulation. .The Turkish peasant does not 
know how to read or write. This is the great 
obstacle in the way of ‘his advancement. The 
present Turkish alphabet is- not national. In spite 
of centuries of effort. we have never been able to 
accommodate our language tu it. This explains why 
we have no uniform orthography. Our present - 
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orthography does not satisfy our needs. The  intro- 
duction of the Latin alphabet_in our schools will 
facilitate instruction, especially among the rural 
masses. All that is necessary is. to overcome a 
habit. That should not be impossible, consi¢ering 
the great benefits that the reform promises. 


Linguistic Revolution in China. 
Tn China, according to Zhe Living Age, 


For centuries the only recognized literary tongue 
was as different from the spoken Jangnage—tu uote 
a Chinese authority—as Latin is from English.’ 
About 1917 a movement began to substitute pee faa, 
the spoken langnage, for the classical tongue. Sinco 
then it has spread throughout the length and broadth 
of the country. Not only are the standard works 
of philosophy and sociology published in pei hua, 
but this reaching down of literature to the passes 
has encouraged the appearance in the spoken tongue 
of a host of novels and. works of an informative 
character, as well as a thrifty crop of periadica s. 


‘ —— 


India’s Complex and Serious Problems, 


*The same paper dwells thus on the 


Indian situation: 


However, India faces problems infinitely more 
complex and serious than those with which heland 
had to deal during her period of suffering and trial. 
The Hindu and Moslem communities, after partially 
-yeconciling their differences dimming a brief ca_of 
wood fecling. ave growing less cordial. This is duc 
partly to the political success of the Swamrjists. 

- which has raised irritating questions of the division 
of candidacies and offices between the members of 
the two creeds, and partly to the abolition cf the 
Caliphate by the Turkish Government. The abrupt 
elimination of the Caliphate, question has deprived 
Indian Moslems of a cause in_ which they ccurted 
the friendship and aid of the Hindus. Simuttar eous- 
ly the Sikhs, who are neither Moslems nor dus, 
are on the war path in the Punjab, and an anti- 
Brahman movement is under way in Sorthern 
India. So religion and politics seem to be sadly 
intermingled. 


The Trans-Saharan Railway. 


The ‘Trans-Saharan Railway projectel by 
the French is both economic and stracegic. 
Tt will enable her to find new markets 
for her goods, and to develop the uader- 
eround wealth of many untapped rections. 


The strategic motive has been dealt with 
by a special correspondent of the London 
Morning Post. He says :— 


The French are urged to lay down the Trans- 
Saharan by the instinct of self-preservation. It is 
her settled policy to regard the thirty millions of 
her African subjects as helping to redress her own 
inequality in man-power. The Trans-Saharan 
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Railway plays a part of the first mportayce ‘in this 
conception. : . 408 2% 
General Mangin. who has Lecome identified 
with the French policy of using blacx troops in 
Europe. has been largely resjonsille for the 
preparation of the plans of this, tre bcldest of the 
world’s strategic railways, ee 
We shall only understand tle ful significance 
of the Trans-Saharan Railway if ve pit ourse ves 
in place of the Frenchman and see the world. or 
more particularly Germany. with his cyes.. Frence 
has forty millions who do not inereaso: Germany 
has fifty millions who do. If the salanze of Europe 
js to be maintained and France is not co be borne 
down hy mere weight. of numbers. she must look 
outside for support. In 1919 Freackmen hoped to 
secure this by an Anglo-French treaty. When it 
fell through they turned with nore cctermination 
than ever to the cementing of thei- Afrman Empire. 
In French Northern Africa corapulsory_ military 
service had already been introdused for European 
and native alike. But the populction of Algeria is 
scanty. and Frenchmen saw that they would have 
to look further afield for the reserves of man-power, 
These they have found in French West. Africa. The 
first two Senegalese regiments wre mised in 11], 
Since then much has happened. wc. lack African 
troops are now an integral portion of the French 
home army. 


Modern Novels. 


“Querist” asks in the Jrish Statesman: 


Do we not fecl weariness in read ng the most 
brilliant of modern novels beceuse, while every 
nook, corner. and cranny of human character is 
explored. we know, or surmise, 1othiag about the 
vast cavalcade of humanity, its fountain: whither 
itis tending. or what laws govern its being > | 
believe a reaction against this ab:.orption in charac- 
ter for its own sake is inevitable. anid -ve shall omce 
more have a literature where hunanit. is depicted, 
acted on by spiritual influences or by Fs interhlend-- 
ing with the life of nature. Periaps just as 
science. materialistic fora generation. has become 
ctherealized before the mystery of ~he atom. so 
nsychology may escape from ‘he naterialism of 
Frend and his school and discover at the last 
analysis that there is a‘ transcendenta element in 
life; and the artists, always sevsitiv? to spiritual 
atmospheres, may be inspired t» drew literature 
out of the Wind alley where the ercetest of their 
tribe led it, to conceive of life as part_of a divine 
procession in which the personu dwindles Tut. 
the immortal may be exalte. by a profound 
consciousness of cosmic purpose. 


Joint Economic Effort by Japan and Italy. 


Combined action for industria. and com- 
mercial purposes on the pitt of two sach 
distant lands as Japan and Itely seems vision- 
ary. But the plan adumbrceted im the two 
paragraphs quoted below from an article in 
Rivista @ Italia is said to have responsible 
support in both countries. 
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Sardinic is une of the best strategic’ points in 
the’ Mediffrrancan, and Japanese commercial and 
na7al development there would produce extraordi- 
nasy vesilts. Harbor-works could be built, trade 
and fishin= could be developed, great enterprises 
cond be promoted that would recall the bold 
adventures of Pisa and Genoa in the Middle Ages. 
lItaiy will appeal in vain for the assistance of foreign 
capital fo‘m Hurope—neither the Swiss nor the 
Drteh nor the Americans. and far less the French 
or tne English, will spend.a sou to develop Sardinia. 
Meanwhilc the people cf Sardinia themselves would 
wédeome a concession for ninety-nine years toan 
Ttadzan-Japinese company to construct harbors on 
th Sardinian coast, and to  expropriate—for 
fait  commensation—sufficient adjacent land for 
warehouses, shipyards, administration buildings, 
fisa-cannevies. and the like. The ports _ controlled 
by the company should be free ports. designed to 
beeome vast warchousing and manufacturing-centres 
for Onientel. products destined for European markets. 
Savdinia, iv must be remembered, will. soon have 
the cheapest and most abundant electric power in 
Kurope. . ; : 

We might likewise agree to allot to the Japanese 
colynization-rights in -Cyrenaica. including both 
agrizultira: and industrial privileges. Japan is a 
prcletarian nation, like ourselves. She has an equal 
rieit to live—that is, aright to free migration, now 
inigaitousl.* denied her people by the Russians in 
Sileria, b. the English in Australia, and by the 
Novzh Americans in their whole continent. And 
even in cultural things it is conceivable. and in my 
gpition desirable, that we should cultivate an 
intimate understanding between I[taly and Japan. 
Tsnould lixe to sce italian anthropologists study 
witk especal zeal the racial differentiations of the 
Jajznes2, in. order to demonstrate to the Anelo- 
Sarons, and to such _Italians- as may need this 
knewledge. that they are fully entitled to equal 
trearment with the whites. 


Anc.ent Chinese Political Wisdom. 


Mr. Y P. Tasi, Rector of the University of 
Pesing end formerly Minister of Prblic 
Instruction in China, assorts in an article 
in Da Revue Bleue :— 


zs 
Jor those who really know my country the diff- 
ereaces between the East and the West are more 
apyarent than real. The basis of the civilizations 
of the Orieat and the Occident is about the same. 
If ~e stud: those civilizations closely we discover 
tha. they have even passed through similar stages 
of evolution, although one. for several reasons, has 

prozressed more rapidly than the other. : 


We shall make some’ extracts from those 
portions of her article in which he examines 
“scme of the the fundamental ideas upon ’ 
which CLinese civilization has been based 
thrcugh .mur long history of five thousand 
yeurs.” The first of these iy democracy. 

\ecordiug to Mencius. one of our most brilliant 
phiosophets, it was the custom in the twenty-fourth 


cenziry B.C. for the successors to the throne, after 
beiag nom nated by the titular sovereign, to be ap- 
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proved by the people. According to Ki 'Tau, a philo- 
sopher of the twelfth century p.c., the ancient sove- 
reigns before making any important decision consult- 
ed not only their ministers but also the whole body 
of citizens. In the same century a kind of referen- 
dum was already in use. The emperors expressed 
this by saying: ‘ITeaven looks through the cyes of 
our subjects, and hears through their, eas. In other 
words, they declared that the will of the people, was 
supreme. The philosopher Mencius also said: | The 
people are more important than the sovereign,’ and 
“When the sovercien wishes to bestow an office 
upon a person, it is essential that that person be first 
judged suitable for that office by the people: and it 
the emperor wishes to punish a person, that, person 
must first be adjudged guilty by the people” Mon- 
archs and public officials have always been ranked 
in China byitheir popularity among the commons. . 

The nobility, which resembled the Roman patri- 
ciate andl for a time gathered political power into its 
hands, was attacked in the sixth century n.c. by 
Confucius and hy Mai Tzu. Two hundred years later 
its prestige and privileges had largely disappeared, 
and in the third century pc. it vanished entirely. 
Since that date every officer of the State, every func- 
tionary, has been either elected by the people or sc- 
lected hy the Government through competitive cxa- 
minations. These democratic traditions explain why 
the reformers of 1911 were able to overthrow the 
Empire and found a republic with such ease. 


He turns next to Internationalism. 


Chinese rulers of the twenty-fourth century B.C. 
are consistently described by historians as pacifiers 
of natiors. Confucius divides political evolution into 
three stages: in the first periad. only the citizens 0 
one country are considered as members of the same 
family, and the citizens of all other countries are Fe-~ 
garded as strangers; in. the second period. the clt!- 
zens of civilized countries are looked wpon as mehr 
bers of ene, family. and only savages are considerCtl 
strangers; in the third period, all savages have be®® 
civilized. all the world has become wise, and eyes” 
body is regarded as a member of one great family, 


-That is what Confucius calls ‘the epoch of the great 


peace’—the Age of Gold. . 

There is not in the whole history of Chinese 
philosophy and political writing a single thinker 
who preaches chauvinisin. 


He then passes to comparatively Modern 
inovement in the west-~pacifism and = an- 
militarism. , 


Since patriotism in the narrow, sectional. and 
yacial sense of the word was never taught by our 
ancient philosophers, they naturalfy condemned acts 
of aggression, policies of conquest, and what we call 
imperialism. Without exception theypr cached the 
doctrine that truc conquest consists in civilizing 
other nations through moral agencies, 

Confucius says: 1If the people of other lands are 


unwilling to vecome subject to you, improve your 


culture, perfect. your institutions. and thus win their 
hearts and judgment. Mai Tzun, a philosepher of 
the age of Confuciaus, taught that while it is well 
tohavea strong army to defend the country. it 
is criminal to pursue imperialist. policies, and ‘com- 
pared-nations that did so to hordes of common bri- 
gands. In the seventh century. 2.c. a whole philo- 
sophical: school sprang up.te propagate the doetrine 
of anti-aggression, Mencius says that ‘whoever 
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boasts of his skill as a soldier is criminal_ and thoge 
who excel in war ought to be put to death.’ 

These pacifist and antimilitarist doctrines have 
never lost their hold upon Chinese thought. Since 
that time our writers and poets have always depict- 
ed war as horrible and have sung the blessings of 
peace, 


He considers Communism and relations 
between classes next. 


Antagonism between capital and labor is one of 
, the most serious problems of our epoch. 

We did, atone time, have a Communismlof ‘a 
much pleasanter’ kind in China. According to the 
philosopher Mencius and later historians, private 
property in land did not exist in China from the 
twentieth century to the fourth century B.c. All 
land belonged to the State. Let 

Each family tilled its own land, and all joined 
toxéther to till the land belonging to the State. 
When a citizen became twenty years old he receiv- 
ed a holding which he returned to the Govern- 
ment when he reached the age of sixty. Those 
below the age of twenty and. above the age of 
sixty were supported by the State. Efforts were 
made to restore this system in the first, fifth and 
eleventh centuries a.v., but without success; yet even 
to-day it has many partisans, specially among the 
educated classes. . . 

There is a very old adage in China which says: 
‘Ifa man does not labor, one person goes hungry ; 
ifa woman does not spin, one person goes cold. 
To work is the duty of every citizen. In the fourth 
century B.c. we had an odd philosopher in China— 
he might be called a Labor Radical—named Hsun 
Tzu, who taught that the monarch himself ought to 
cultivate the land in the same way as his subjects 
in order not to be supported by them. : 

Confucius said: ‘We should not be distressed 
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if the citezens are few, but we should be distressed 
if each does not receive an equel share of what all 
produce; we should not be dis:urbel because the 
citizens are poor, but because they are discontented 
on account of the inequality of niches. . 

_Throughout the whole philosophy of China the 
principle is recognized that excessiv2 wealth and 
excessive poverty are wrong. . 

_ in China the wealthy usually liva almost as 
ey as the poor. For that reason the poor have 
seldom hated the rich. ? ? 

lf we are to have Communism in Thina, it will 
be a paciiic tommunism, withou: the relentless 
celass-struzgle preached by Karl Mary. 


Liberty of conscience has alwzys existed 
in China. The general acceptacce of the 
doctrine of the ‘golden mean’ ex}lains why 


China has never had veligious wars. No 
discord has ever arisen betwee1 ancestor- 
worship, as developed by Confucius and | 
Taoism. “Neither was there ary conflict 


when Buddhism was introduced into China.” 


Ina word, instead of exaggerating differences 
of doctrine, China’s thinkers hava always sought 
to harmonize them—for love of harmony, is the very 
sou of Chinese thought. Mohammedanism and the 
various forms of Christianity have received the 
same benevolent welcome. Indeed, may works 
have been written on the common teachirgs of Chris- 
tianity anc. Confucianism. To be sure, doctrinal 
quarrels have sometimes occurred among the official 
representazives of different sects, but -hey seldom 
have spread to the people themselves. 

Liberty of conscience and liberty of worship were 
universally recognized in China long vefor2 they were 
rere among the political institut:ons of the 
west. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[ This section is intended ju. the: correcton, of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous ‘views, 


misrepresentations, ete, in the original contributions, and editorials published in thas 
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other papers criticizing it. lx various opinions may reasonably be held_on the same subject, Cris section 


is not meant for the airing of surh. differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness 
contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enovgh aways to be 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. 


books will be published. Writers are requested not 


“The Modern Review.” | 
Swami Narayan’s Caste. 


The account given by “A Hindu” from Akshay 
Kumar Dutt’s book. has not a particle of truth in it 
and is imaginary. This book is very little known 
and is in no way anthoritative on this side of India. 
In this religious matter of great importance only 
the works of the sect and other books of reputed 
authors who studied truc facts of the Sampradaya 
-ean be relied upon. An account of the life. times 
and teachings of Swami Narayan, tells us that he was 
high-caste Sharvariya Brahmin of Chhapaiya near 
Ayodhya, the capital of Rama, that his another name 
was Swami Sahajanand. that he had 500 tyagi disciples 
and he with them revived Vaidik Bhagwat Dharma, 


of our numerous 
Vo criticism, of reviews and notices, of 
to exceed tie Limit of five hamdred worts_---Fditor. 


that he is believed to be an incarnation of Vishnu 
and that Swami Narayan is a single. name: will be 
found from the following books. Sunslvit Sudha- 
Sindhw Satsangjivan, Hari Digvijay | Satsany 
Bhushan and Harilila Kalpataru, Gnjaraci Bhakta- 
Chinta-Man-, Vachnamrit, Harililamrit. Sahajanand 
Swami, Mnkta Shastra: Bharatno | Dha‘mik Itihas 
and Siddhantasara, Hindi Bhagvat Bhakti Sangrah, 
English Swami Narayan Sect and Short Sketch of 
Life, 1Tmes and Teachihgs of Swami Narayan. Swami 
Narayan’s successors ( Acharyas } tc his Gadis are 
all members of his own Brahmin family and are 
considered Kulin Brahmins in their caste 
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The Proposed. Protection for Steel. 


The Indian Tariff Board has admitted that 
iron and steel deserve protection. . They have 
discovered that the infant steel industry 
possesses natural advantages and, given proper 
care, there is every hope of its developing 
intd a prosperous giant well able to take .care 
of itself in the open market. ‘These discoveries 
were assentially necessary for obtaining pro- 
tection, as the Indian Fiscal Commission 
thought that only industries possessing the 
threetold quality of natural suitability, helpless 
infancy and the prospect of unaided prosperity 
in future, had a right to protection. 

We shall not discuss here whether the 
Comrission were right in assigning import- 
ance to industries in accordance with these 
principles ; although it will not be out of 
place to mention that the importance of indus- 
tries should be measured-by their usefulness 
in any complete scheme of national economics 
and not by their defensive or offensive power 
in miernational trade. One cannot very well 
judge the artistic or literary talent of a-man 
by his ability to employ the strangle-hold on 
a burglar. National economics can be very 
well compared to a harmony of things whose 
value depends on how ably they can work to 
create and to retain that harmony. If a certain 
thing becomes necessary to complete our 
scheme of national economies, we should not 
decide its value by discussing whether .or not 
it would be strong enough to fight against out- 
side enemies, but by discussing how important 
3 place it fills in our scheme and whether we 
cughi, in view of its importance, to sacrifice 
something in order to get it. If itis an item 
important enough to deserve the national 
sacrifice, it should not be under the necessity 
c? fighting against outside enemies. The 
nation should see to that. The iron and steel 
* mdustry is the mainspring of the industrial 
system of any country, and we must develop 
it if we want a proper industrialisation of 
India. We want that rather badly, as the 
ehicf cause of our poverty is the waste of 
human and other resources owing to its 
absence. 

The Tariff Board has admitted the claim 
of iron and steel to protection. But their 
admission is based on its natural advantages, 


its helplessness and infancy, and its future 
prospects. They have not openly recognised 
that it is an industry whose immediate deve- 
lopment and rapid expansion is essential for 
building up a proper and national scheme of 
utilising all our natural resources and labour 
power. . 
That they have not given sufficient import- 
ance to its claim can be seen from the way 
they have tried to solve its problem. They 
have recommended’ a duty of 20 per cent on 
unfabricated beams, angles and channels; of 
30 per cent on plates; of 27 to 30 per cent 
on bars and rods; of 15 per cent on corru- 
gated and plain black sheets; of 15 per cent 
on galvanized sheets, with a sliding bounty 
on the manufacture of rails (801bs. and over) 
and fishplates for the next three years ranging 
from Rs. 32 per ton during 1924-25 to Rs. 
26 per ton during 1925-26 and 20 per ton 
during 1926-27. The Board’s proposals 
are only for three years. But they should 
be for as long a period as may be necessary. 
We want the iron and steel industry to 
expand; we do not want merely to perform 
some invalid feeding for the benefit of Tata and 
Sons and whoever else may be involved in 
difficulties at present on account of outside 
competition or owing to their own unjusti- 
fiable extravagance. If we want an expan- 
sion of this industry, we must so arrange 
that fresh capital may flow into it. But 
where are the capitalists who wouldrisk their 
money in building up concerns which may 
collapse after three years? What guarantee 
have people that the factories which they 
will build up with their hard-earned money 
will not remain idle and become unprofitable 
as soon as the proposed three year duties 
and bounties disappear (as they may quite 
easily)? Secondly, there are many Western 
firms which can afford to lose a lot of money 
over a period of three years, if thereby they 
cari destroy our growing industries. If the 
present duties and bounties remain in force 
only for three years, our industrial enemies 
will try their level best to so manipulate 
things as would hamper the -continuation of- 
the protective Tariff after these three years. 
They may go on dumping goods in our 
markets, and that. would not kill them, in 
spite of.our feeble protection. The short period 
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for which our efforts will last may stimulate 
their activities. It may so happen that at the end 
of two years we may find the import of 
foreign goods increasing rather than falling. 
Then some prophets would rise again and say: 
“See, how foolish you were to think that you 
could be a manufacturing nation? Here you 
have got protection and yet foreign goods 
are coming in as usual and more.” . 

We want positive checks to dumping. 
Some law must be enacted which. will punish 
a dumping (selling goods at abnormally low 
prices) country, whenever proved guilty, with 
prohibition to ship such goods any more to 
India. We must tale positive steps to ensure 
fair play. - ; 

Thirdly, the duties and bounties proposed 
will go largely to help Tata and Sons, who 
are practically the only large-scale manu- 
facturers of steel in India. If we want to 
expand this industry so that we may get a 
proper start on the road to industrial pros- 
perity, it will not do to help only the Tatas, 
who, of course, ought certainly to be helped. 
The duties and bounties can favourably affect 
only those who are actually manufacturing 
iron and steel. But the fresh capital and 
energy which we want to enter this field will 
not get much help from these. If we are 
going to have any change for the better in 
the field of industry, it cannot come from 
such half-hearted and aimless arrangements 
as the proposed duties and bounties. State 
Aid to Industries has a bigger nieaning 
than mere spoon-feeding for sick ns. 
Protection must continue until it is no longer 
needed, 


A. ©. 


Professor J. C, Bose’s Scientific Visit to 
Europe. 


The series of lectures and scientific demon- 
strations given by Sir J. C. Bose at the chief 
‘scientific centres of Europe have produced a 
profound impression of the great importance 
of the contributions made by the Bose Insti- 
tute in advancement of the world’s science. 
The University of Prague officially addressed 
the Secretary of State for India, conveying 
their grateful acknowledgment for the inspira- 
tion aroused among advanced workers in the 
University by Prof. Bose’s lectures, and for 


the great possibilities that have been opened 


out in the advancement of research by the 
marvellous new instruments invented by him. 
Similar congratulatory messages have been 


ee 
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received from other scientific centres. ,Professw 
Arrhenius regards the novel methods invezt- 
ed for the solution of the problen of Ascent 
of Sap as of astonishing perfection. Tre 
outcome of these discoveries, resulting in a 
greater synthesis of all life manifestations, 
has greatly influenced cognate sciences. Tie 
eminent psychologist Dr. Koffka, Professor of 
the University of Giessene (Germany), firs 
in Professor Bose’s ‘discovery of the funca- 
mental characteristics of nervous impulse in 
plants, a sure basis for the ultinate analysis 
of ccmplex psychic phenomena. In a recent 
letter to Prof. Bose, Romain kolland says: 
“Your name has for a long time been a light 
that attracted me to the Science cf Life. Frm | 
the very first I have felt in the greatniss © 


‘of your discoveries a genius for scrupulcis 


accuracy and infinite patience combined wth 
divine intuition. It was reservec for a grat 
spirit of India to prove by methods of exzct 
science’ the great unity of life. Ido not Icve 
Biolozy less than poetry; to me itis also a 
great poem when interpreted Ly a mas er 
of the secrets of life like you.” 


The Opium Conference of the League 
of Nations. 


The Opium Conference in connecton with he 
Leagu2 of Nations will be held at Geneva in 
November, The present yearly werld-producton 
of opinm is about 3,000 tons, but the Health Ccm- 
mittee of the League has decided that 500 t ns 
eo be sufficient to satisfy medical and scientfic 
needs. - 


As there is no legitimate use of opitm 
except that for strictly medical aid scientiic 
purposes, a unanimous agreemert ought to 
be arrived ‘at that the total quantity produced 


~ annully by opium-manufacturing countries should 


notexceed 500 tons, if thatitself banotan over- 
estimate. An attempt is sure to se made on 
behalf of the Government of India to substi- 
tute the words “legitimate needs” for “medi-:al 
and scientific needs.” But sucr a wicked 
attempt deserves only to. fail. : 

As Mr. C. F. Andrews has studied the 
question carefully and thoroughly}, he ought 
to be sent to the Conference as India’s 
duly authorized delegate. 


Mr. C. R. Das on Women’s Rights 
and Welfare. 


The May number of Stri-Dharma,. which 
is the organ of the Women’s Indian Assoc.a- 
‘tion, contains the following paragraph : 


te4 

_ dr.C. RB. Das, who is at present. the idol, and 
dicator of Beneal, was interviewed, by our Editor 
sorre weeks ago. He promised to include girls in 
the scheme for Compulsory Primary Education 
whzh he has promised to carry through as 
Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation. So much ‘to 
the good! But his attitude to all other women’s 
movements in Bengal cannot be tolerated, and, is 
contrary to the policies by which other countries, 
suci as Ireland, gained Home Rule. He is deter- 
mired to opstruct every reform concerning women 
and children which has to be ‘passed through the 
Legislative Council. He will aim at preventing a 
single woman in the Province gaining the vote for 
either muffasal Municipality or Legislative Council 
for the next four years (his own idea of the time 
it will take his policy to achieve success). 

We shall have a few words to say on this 
paragraph. assuming that the interviewer has 
not misunderstood Mr. Das, which is not 
absolutely impossible. 

The Swarajist party, of which Myr. C. R. 
Da. is a leader, contested and won the elec- 
tioas: on the assurance given to the - voters 
that its members would adopt and carry 
our the policy of wholesale obstruction in 
the Councils. This they have not been able 
to do. Itmay be that Mr. Das’s alleged determina- 
tion “to obstruct every reform concerning 
women and children which has to be passed 
through the Legislative Council” is a. part of 
hisparty’s former resolve to obstruct all measures 
of whatever kind and nature which: have to 
be passed through the Councils. In that case, 
any comment on the above-quoted paragraph 
from Strt-Dharma must include a_ discussion 
of the policy of wholesale and indiscriminate 
obetruction—a discussion which in our case 
would be a repetition of what we have said 
many times already. Butif Mr. Das and his party 
want to go in for discriminating obstruction, 
and if in their opinion all women’s -move- 
ments and all measures of reform relating to 
women ard children are fraught with evil 
consequences to the country, then it would 
be necessary to remind them that as the 
Swarajya party is professedly a wing of the 
Coagress, it cannot go against any policy or 
resolution of the Congress which has not been 
reversed or rescinded. Now, women have 
alrays been entitled to be delegates to the 
Coagress.. Considerable numbers of them 
have availed themselves of this right. This 
maxes outa prima facie casefor woman’s fran- 
chise of all kinds. But the matter has long 
passed the stage of inference. At the special 


session of the Congress held at Bombay in- 


1978, it was resolved that “Women, possess- 
ing the same qualifications as are laid down 
for men in any part of the [Reform] scheme 
*shall not be disqualified on account of sex.” 
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At the session held at Delhi the same year, 
it was resolved “That this Congress urges 
that women, possessing the same qualifications 
as are laid down for men in any part of 
the [Reform] scheme, shall not be disqualified on 
account of their sex.” Congress has never 
declared itself against woman franchise. 

But the policy of a party, it may be 


‘argued, cannot bind the conscience and reason 


of individual members in all matters. There- 
fore, if Mr. C. R. Das has any conscientious 
objections against any particular civic or 
social right claimed by or for women, his objec- 
tion may be discussed when definite details 
are available. Until then, only a general 
observation may be made that the alleged deter- 
mination of anybody, however popular and 
powerful, to obstruct all women’s movements 
and every reform concerning them, is com- 
parable only to the conduct of the excellent 
Mrs. Partington of Sidmouth of whom Sydney 
Smith wrote :— 

“In the winter of 1824, there set in a great flood 
upon that town; the tide rose to an incredible 
height; the waves rushed_in upon the houses: and 
everything was threatened with destruction. In the 
midst of this ‘sublime storm, Dame Partington. who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her 
house with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, 
squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing 
away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused : 
Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need not tell 
ey that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic 

eat Mrs. Partington. ” 

Mr. C. R. Das is far too intelligent a person 
to assume the role of Dame Partington. But 
as the power of demagogues rests partly on 
their popularity and as they often do many 
things only for acquiring or increasing their 
popularity, there is just a possibility of M1. Das 
opposing all women’s demands on the ground 
of their militating against orthodox Hinduism. 
For most Bengalis, including the “educated” 
community are opposed to the emancipation of 
women. To understand why it may be possible 
for Mr. C. R. Das to take his stand on ortho- 
doxy, it should be remembered that his popu- 
larity’ in Bengal is due partly to the fact that 
though he is a Brahmo by birth and marriage, 
he declared himself a Vaishnava Hindu late 
in life. 

This note was written before we had scen the statement on coun- 
cil-entry, ete. mado by Mahatma Gandhi and Messrs Das and Nehru 
is peets not, however, mako any substantial alteration in it 


—- — 


. The Harem in Turkey. 


The possible extinction of the age-long 
institution of the harem is the subject of keen 
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discussion in ‘the Turkish press. ‘The matter 


has been in the charge of a parliamentary . 


committee of the Angora House of Assembly. 
Most modern Turks are not polygamous. As 
a contributor to the London Daily Chronicle 
points out :— 


“Few Turkish houses to-day have the old harem. 
Moslem law, of, course, -permits polygamy. But 
polygamy is passing, and for several reasons. The 
first is the desire, everywhere apparent, to come 
into ine with European ideas. The second may. be 
found in changed economic conditions. A large 
harem was a costly affair; and few Turks can afford 
more than one wife. Perhaps a third reason for 
the decline of polygamy is to_be found in the 
perfervid political propaganda of Halid Hallun, the 
woman who has done more than any other for her 
-country-women.” . 

The Daily Chronicle's contributor goes on to say 
that the system of the harem, being under scrutiny, 
has naturally brought the question of divorce to the 
fore. Divorce has long been a grievance with 
Turkish women, we are told, for by Moslem law a 
husband may divorce his wife merely by saying 
three times in the presence of witnesses: “1 divorce 
you.” This get-quit-quick procedure is doomed, it 
appears. This writer tells further ofa meeting at 
Munich with Halid Hallun at which she showed 
him the problem of_the harem from a Turkish 
woman’s standpoint. He quotes her as saying: _ 

“Turkish women are not yet ready for political 
freedom. This is because they are not educated. 
For some years to come the task of reformers must 


be the unpicturesque one of education. When’ 


Turkish women are as well informed as their 
Jvench and Engfish and American sisters, the 
change will come with all the force of a Jandslide. ” 


The implication here is that the harem 


stands in the way of the education of 
women. 

Nevertheless Turkey has granted the 
suffrage to all citizens, male, and female, 


over eighteen years of age. 





; 
“Swadeshi” in Persia. 


Riza Khan, the organizer and commander- 
in-chief of the new Persianm army, has, 
besides pacifying the country, “started a 
movement—similar in motive to the one in 
India—to make Persia independent of foreign 
industries. Local handicrafts are encouraged, 
and several small factories have been opened. 
Recently Riza Khan ordered all military 
and civilian employees of the Government 
to wear clothing made of Persian fabrics. 
He is also giving much attention to the 
public schools.” 





Political Opinion in Persia. 


A learned writer in Le Temps tells us. citing 
chapter and verse, that Persia has been from 


time immemorial a land of political, skeptics. whose 
people tolerated theur sovereigrs orly so long as 
these carried certificates of gool conduct. A 
Teheran paper, the name of which is. translated 
The Red Dawn, though pessiblr without the 
Wes-ern connotations with red. recently declared : 

“A republic is the form .9f gcvernment_ that 
harmonizes best with the Ilussilman religion. 
Certain pious hirelings are preachmg that a re- 
public. means Bolshevism and that if we set up a 
republic we shall adopt Communism with it. They 
also talk about shedding torrents of blood in order 
to over-throw a government. These libclers of 
good institutions forget that a repubaic has no ne- 
cessary connection with Bolshevism. The Persian 
peop.e know that a republican government will 
be set up, not for the purpose of sredding blood, 
but in order to lead Persia .nto paths of safety 
and progress.” 


Cremation in Enzland. | 


Cremation has been an immemorial Hindu 
custom.- The Cremation Soziety of England 
was established fifty years ago. In connec- 
tion with its fiftieth anniversary, The 
Inquirer of London says that the progress 
made since 1874 seems to [ndicate that the 
public mind is slowly but surely becoming 
conv:nced that to cremate tha dead is a more 
rational practice: than the cuscom of interment’ 
It is mentioned in this year’s report of the 
Society that over 25 per cen. of well-known 
names published in The Ties review of the 
year’s obituary columns wer2 of those who 
had been cremated. 


“The Crumbling British Enpire.” 


Seott Nearing contributes to the New 
York Nation an article -vith the above 
heading.” In it he asks, what binds the 
British empire together, aad answers, “In 
the main, past or present reciprocal economic 
interests.” For, he points out, : 

., More than 400 millions of peyple “ive within the 
British Empire.” The vast majozity cf these people 
do not speak English, are not Christan, belong to 
some racial group other than the Celtic-Anglo- 
Saxon Teutonic, make most of their living without the 
aid of modern, machinery. Obviousl 7, therefore, neither 
languaze. religion, race nor comumor activities is 
responsible for British imperial wiity.” 

He says:— 

“Britain buys raw materials from th: colonies and 
dominions: they buy manufaccured. goods from 
Britaiz : Britain provides much pf tke capital for 
local development and handles the trede, insurance 
and banking for the empire.” ; 

Such in‘his opinion are tke esonomic ties. 
holding the empire together 
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He thinks that the British hold is 
shaken. 
“The 


now 


economic, commercial, and anaan 
ties which are at the foundation of the British 
Empire have — gradually loosening the past 
‘thirty years: (1) Because economic rivals such as 
Germany were buying raw materials, selling finished 
goods : transpor ting ; insuring and investing in 
British territory; (2) because the colonies and 
dependencies began to do their own manufacturing 
and, to exclude British goods by protective tariffs. 

“Eoth of these forces have shaken the Empire 
to ite foundations. It’is only the second that need 
concern us at this point.” 


Mr. Nearing then proceeds to show that, 
though there was some development of local 
industry in the leading British colonies and 
dominions before the war, the war gave an 
emphatic impetus fo the movement. He 
gives figures for Canada and Australia to 
present a picture of really phenomenal 
industrial growth. Coming to consider the 
textile market of India, he observes ‘~~ 


“Canada and Australia are modern industrial. 


countries. India and South Africa have heen much 
slower to establish factory industries. Even India 
and South Africa show the effect, of war pressure 
in a changing industrial life.” 

“the president of the Manchester, Chamber of 
Commerce is quoted as saying that “British ‘textile 
trade with India had fallen from 3,000 million yards 
of cotton goods exports before the war to 1,000 
million yards after the war,” which means that 
India produced 28 per cent of her own cotton goods 
before the war and 61 per cent after the war( The 
Labour Monthly, September 1923, p. 131) This 
situation is, of course, complicated’ by the Gandhi 
movement. 

“However, Indian woolen mills are credited 
with a Dat oson, vi 4.222.000 pounds of goods in 
1918 and of 9.744,000 pounds in 1917, “and her 
leather works and {anneries with 7.805. workers 
in_1913 as compared with 2.7.840 workers in 1917 
(Statistical Abstract of British India.” 1922, 
p. 234).” 

The advance in the production of cotton 
goods is satisfactory to some extent from the 
Indian point of view, because, besides the 
operatives being all Indians, most of the 
capital is Indian and most of the directors 
ave Indians. 

’ But in the ease of most of the other 
industries, it is their location and labour 
forse that are Indian; the capital, the direc- 
tion, the expert knowledge and skill, ete, 
are mostly foreign. So their increase and 
progress are not a matter for satisfaction 
from the Indian point of view. 

In some kinds of industries Britain pur- 
chases a smaller quantity of raw materials 
from India than from the Dominions,’ but 
sells more manufactured goods to India than 
to the Dominions, which is not satisfactory. 
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The following figures of British imports of 

wool and exports of woolens and worsteds 

respectively for 1913 will make this clear. 

Imported from, lbs. of wool, yards of woolens 
exported to ete., 


Australia 265 million 15 091,000 
Cape of Good : f 
Hope 925 Cy, 2,001,500 

India 4 C«,, 16,424,900 


Mr. Nearing asks in conclusion, “What 
will these free nations do?” “How long will 
they stay within the British Empire?’ His 
answer, quoted below, applies only to the free 
nations within the British Empire. 

“Only so long as it is in their interest to stay. 
The ties that held them together in 1913 are br eal 
ing. They need no ‘longer sell their raw materials 
to Britain. There are other markets. 

“They need no longer buy British manufactured 

goods, They can buy elsewhere or make their oven. 
’ “Phey need no longer: depend on Britain for 
supplies of new capital. The United States_has an 
investible surplus far larger than that of Britain, 
and besides, as the local. industries develop, each 
oe: or dominion will provide its own new 
Ccap1 

eho economic ties that hold the British Ey ire 
together have been crumbling for thirty_years. The 
process was hastened by the war. To-day. it is 
merely a question of holding them intact, until the 
surplus industrial population of Britain has colonized 
the great estates. or migrates to the colonies.” 

‘Mr. Nearing’s reply, as we have said, 
applies to the free nations in the empire, not 
to India ; because. India and England are not 
held together by “reciprocal economic inter- 
ests”. ‘England holds India for her own eco- 
nomic interests... But if in spite of our 
political bondage,’. wecould either make our 
own gcods or buy. better and cheaper goods 
than British one: in“ non-British markets, 
then in the absencé of the present British 
economic advantage ini‘ holding India in sub- 
jection, Britain might have to consider whether 
mere olitical supremacy (ns the present 
practical economic monopoly) was worth 
maintaining. That is the polztical raison 
detre of the-Swadeshi movement, if any were 
needed, and of preference for non-British 
manufactures which are better and cheaper 
than British goods. 


A Widow-Marriage in Calcutta, 


Though the widow-marriage movement 
originated in Bengal, some other provinces are 
far ahead of Ben gali in this.respect. For this reason, 
all fhe few widow marriages which take place 
in this’ province are worthy of notice. 
Particularly worthy of notice was the marriage 
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of a young and ‘educated Namasudra widow 
with a Namasudra young man who sat for 
the last B. A. examination of the Calcutta 
University. It was celebrated under the 
auspices of the Bengal Social Reform League. 
Many well-known Hindu gentlemen and 


some ladies of Brahmin and other castes, 
besides some 150 Namasudra gentlemen, 
were present on the occasion. Ent the 


most noteworthy fact in connection with it 
was that Pandit Muralidhar Banerji, M. A., 
a learned and orthodox Brahmin who had 
been principal of the Caleutta Sanskrit 
College, officiated as priest. In doing so, the 
pandit showed uncommon moral courage, 
. humanity, and love of justice as between the 
sexes. If there were more men of his stamp 
in our midst, the cause of social reform and 
social purity world make great progress, 
and the lot of the Hindu widow would be 
ameliorated to a great extent. 


ee 


Asutosh Mookerjee. 


ff The death ‘of Asutosh Mookerjee causes 
a gap in the public life of Bengal and India 
which will long remain unfilled. Among his 
contemporaries there is no ohe who can take 
his place. Among his juniors we do not 
know of anybody who can do justice to all 
his various roles even after the lapse of some 
years of strenuous preparation. Others there 
ave who are eminent in their respective 
spheres of scholarship, culture, professional 
work, or public usefulness, but there is no 
ohne’ who is so eminent in so many fields of 
activity, who Is so great a scholar in so many 
languages and branches cf knowledge, so 
great a professional man, so great a man of 
affairs and of action, so great an adminis- 
trator and so great an architect and builder of 
institutions as Asutosh Mookerjee was in his 
oné but manysided personality. ; 

The boy Asutosh gave promise of his 
future greatness. ‘His academic career was 
brilliant. The present writer rememoers him 
as his senior fellow-collegian at the Presiden- 
ey College. His one and 
Hemanta Kumar Mookerjee, long deceased in, 
youth, ‘was our class-fellow. That gave us 
an opportunity to know Asutosh later some- 
what. closely. At the Presidency College we 
knew him as leading orator of ‘tha College 


Union and a student who was reputed to, know 


more than some of his teachers, particu- 
larly in some branches of higher mathematics. 


only brother. 


‘cipal .work as Pherozeshah Mehta 


_ much distinction as, if not -greater than, 


specialized in Council work, he might 


His looks, his movements, his whole deme .n- 


our betokened perfect self-contidence. . He 
was never a fashionable younge man, thot gh 


born of well-to-do ‘parents, and, to cur 
knowledge, never indulged in any luxuzies 
or caught any of the bad habits of he 
yourg men of the day, as smok.ng, ete. He 


came to college clad in a plain white Pan; ibi 
shirt and a dhoti of which the plaited fr at- 
tuck scarcely or just reached down to iis 
shoes. We do not remember his. ysuthful fig we 
usually or ever carrying 4a ecaadar on its 
broad shoulders ; for which reason he -vas 
playfully styled President of the CLadar Niba ini 
Sabha or Society for the Disuse of she 
Chacaz. 

‘There is an aneedote that tefore fin_Ily 
adopting the law -as his pégsession, he ad 
intended to be a profess\p\, but that he gave 
up the idea because he was given hopes of 
an appointment, not in the superior, but in 
the provincial service by the read of the 
educasion department. As was natural for 
a young man with such great powers, he 
could not reconcile himself <o occup: a 
secondary position in the edueational der it- 
ment. He would be in the fronz rank anc in 
the long run. first, or he would 20t be tl ere 
at al. Had~he been given « chair in the 
superior service, he would certainly have | zen 
able to do much notable original work in 
mathematics, as even while a student he aad 


-done some original work in that subject; but 


probably he. would not have been abl to 
acecm:plish for the: cause of sduecation nd 
research what his position end influcace 
enabled him to do. 

_ Of his work as a lawyer and a judge, we 
do act possess adequate first-hand knowl dge 
and are therefore not competent to sreak. 
But we have heard of his profound and 
extensive knowledge of the law, his remark- 
able forensic ability, his independence cs a 
judge, and the great pains he tcok with his 
judgients. 

Hs was for some time one o2 the muznici- 
pal commissioners (as the municipal couuacil- 
lors were then called) of Calcuzta, and also 
member of the provincial wd  imporial 
legislative councils, and did usaful wor! in 
all these capacities. Had he chosen to devote 
as much of his time and energies to n-ni- 
dic in 
achievec as 
vhat 
Mehta did in his native city. If Ire had 
elestad to be a politician and statesman and 
1ave 


Bombay, he could have easily 


~ 


bed 
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" rubbed shoulders with aud possibly sur passed 
Gokhale. «In fact, no achievement, no distine- 
tion: were beyond ,his reach in any field in 
which great intellectual powers, uncommon 
capacity for mastering details, remarkable 
debating powers, wide. range of information, 
sel?-confidence,’ courage, patriotism and in- 
defatigable energy are passports to success. 

But it was the advancement of the causes 
of education, knowledge and culture which 
was his chosen field of work, and here he 
achieved eminence. For these he laboured 
with exemplary devotion in various degrees 
as no one of his generation, and: pérhaps 
none of any previous generation im modern 
India, as fat as we are aware, did. Therefore 
ve was justified in saying as he ./once 
id: 


“ OF myself I may! re with good conscience that, 
if often I hare not spared others, I have never 
sparea myself, For years now, every hour, every 
minute I couid spare from other unavoidable duties 
—foremost among them, the dutiés of my, judicial 
office—has been devoted by. me to University work. 
Plans and schemes to heighten the efficiency of the. 
University have been the subject of my day-dreams, 
into which even a busy _man.lapses from time to 
time; they have haunted me in the. hours of ni ee desi 
rest. To University concerns, I have sacrifice 
chances of stady and research, possibly, to ee 
extent. the interests of family and friends; and, 


sede [ regret to say, a good part of my health . 


and vitality.” 


Tt is a matter for deep regret that, e 
consequence, he has’ not been able to - leave 
behind any original work which is commen- 
surate with his massive intellectual powers. 

He was repeatedly elected president of 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1909 he 
was elected -president of the ‘Trustees 
of the Indian Museum, and at about the 
same time he became presidentiof the Board. 
of Sanskrit Examiners in Bengal’ He “was. 
also “we believe ' president jof ‘the Mahabodhi 
Society. He was the founder and president 
of the Mathematical Society of Bengal. No- 
where was he a mere ornamental figurehead. 
His amazing power of work enabled him 
to do much useful work in every capacity. 

Of the Calcutta University, as we know 
it to-day, he was the chief architect and 


builder. In this work he had colleagues and: , 


helpers, no doubt; but no architect and 
builder does everything with his own hands— 
and Asutosh Mookerjee did even that to a 
great extenc. For the facts that the Calcutta 
University is the first and foremost teaching 
‘University in India, that it teaches more 
students in more subjects than any other 
Tndiar University, that in, many sciences 


og 
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and arts it has turned out a laudable amount 
of genuine research, the chief-credit is due 
to the man who has served: i longer and 
with greater devotion as a senator, a syndic 
and:a vice-chancellor than any other person. 
He was president of both. the departments 
of post-graduate study, in arts and science, 
and of most of the Boards of. Study and 
Faculties and Committees; but absenteeism 
was not his forte-—ceaseless activity was. 
This unrestrained indulgence of his vora- 
cious and insatiable appetite for work was 
not prudent ; it must have told on his health 
though ‘that was not apparent, and possibly 
sometimes on the quality of the product, 
too. But we presume, his devotion and 
overmastering self-confidence prevented him 
from entertaining any. thought of spending 
his energies frugally. 

It was evidently his patrioGs ambition 


-that his University should be not only. the 


first in India but also among the first and 
in course of time, the very foremost, in the 
world, though it cannot be said that the policy 
and means and methods adopted for realizing 
that object were all.calenlated to produce 
that result. He was a believer not only in 
his own intellectual capacity but in that of 
his countrymen. Hence it is that we find 
that in his University, every branch of study 
is taught at least by some Indian professors. He 


- had, of course, no narrow ideas of boycotting 
foreign talent to the detriment of the cause- . 
At the same time, he took 


of education. 
effective steps to prevent the discouragement, 
repression and suppression of indigenous 
talent, and for its encouragement;-and he 
had the satisfaction’ to see that his faith in 
the capacity .of his countrymen had been 
justified. In both the Palit and Ghose trusts 
the deeds provide that all the professors, 
fellows, etc., were to.be of pure Indian extrac- 
tion. We have no ‘definite information -as to 
whether this provision ‘originated with 


Asutosh Mookerjee, but it may be presumed. 


that he had something to do with it. In 
paying a tribute tohismemory Mr. 8. R. Das, 
the Advocate General, said at the ae 
Court: 

“It was due to his . per suasive eloquence aa 
his great work at the ‘University that the late 
Sir Taraknath Palit. and Sir Rash Behary Ghose 


were induced to make such munificent donations 
to the Science College attached to the University.” 


Other donations, such as the Khaira 
‘Endowment and many lesser ones, were obtained 
for the University by us its most distipeuislied 
alumnus. ; 


$ 





Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
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The Dead Body of Asutosh Mookerjee in the Senate Hall 


Asutosh Mookerjee quite rightly thought 
that the work of appraising the ancient civili- 
zation and culttre of India should not be the 
monopoly of foreigners—and that certainly 
the final judgment should not. rest with 
fhem. He, therefore, gave great encourage- 
ment to the study of and research in the 
history of ancient India and its culture and 
civilization. Some of the university workers 
in this field’ have done good work. ‘The en- 
couragement of the study of Pali and Tibetan 
and Chinese has indirectly the same object in 
view. Rejuvenation of an ancient civilized 
seople requires a knowledge of its past life 4 
and ideals. The university may be expected ! 


to do more in future to supply this know- 
ledge than it has yet done. 

One hears frequently of the evil. effects 
of Western education in India. This is not 
the oecasion to discuss the’ subject. But one 


may be permitted td refer here to at least 


one or two good results of Western educa- 
tion. It*has furnished us with a lingua 
franca fot the educated classes in India by 


94—14 


means of, which they can exchanze thoughts 
and ideas, know one another, and gradually 
become unified. The English language has 
also become a medium of communication 
with the outside world. This has broken down 
the isolating walls of India’s self-immurement 
and brought her to the centre of the current 
of world-thought. The greater the spread and 
expansion of education, the more are these 
results brought about. Lord Curzon’s Univer- 
sity Act was intended to hinder the growth 
and expansion of higher education. Asutosh 
Mookerjee turned it into an instrument for 
that very growth and expansion—though qua- 
lity was often sacrificed to quantity. It is by 
means of Western education that ve have also 
been enabled to know our past, aad thus to 
rejuvenate and re-nationalize ourselves. We 
have alveady referred to what the university 
has done in this direction. 

But the development of India is not con- 
fined to only hoary. antiquity. If has gone 
on down to our own times. And the story 
of Indian life and culture is not confined to 
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paintings, coins 





of India. t: have to be studied. Under 
a the Caleutta University — 

their study ~ There 
rete. which offers ecking in so 
an vernaculars. No: < doubt, we are 
pg ae the ie cha stage. But if 
these studies are — ied under genuine 


seholars. with real-’ ail husiasm, we should in He 
course of time have a better conception of — an 


n culture, character’. and ideals to inspire 
co unify no gy as va people, than 






he ¢ cutta University, along. with some 


other ‘fastitations and men, has given an im- 
tus to the 8 of the. p Prien geass 





the many vernacular literatures : 


is no 
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only Png and. Pali works | and ancient. 


the name ~ of Asutosh Mook also | 
plentiful. But when in Dereeocals | talked - 
and wrote of Asu Babu, there. was no mis-_ 
taking who was meant, Babw Astitosh’ 
Mukhopadhyaya remained and was proud 
to remain a Bengali Babu to the end of his 
days. Except when official work or functions 
made it absolutely necessary, he would never doff 
his dhoti and put on any oth garments. 
For igre he attended the meting of Be 
Sadler Commission in his s 
lived like a Bengali Bac dres' 
Bde and spoke and moved about | 


bs aes to every one, from the h 
student upwards. He would listen pati 
and sympathetically to all that one had 
say, and would really do- What 3 aoa, 





sm and: nationalism. He was “humble 
e 





¥ 
4 


al 


t was an outward manifestation of his 


ature. a developments would not merely say he would _ try try. One can- . 
await the fu ‘this study .encouraged * not be sure, but it is pr robable, that here 
er Asutosh . ‘Moskos onee it “got out of are in Eengal. te men — ob! n of 

Tuts: some sozt or other to him than to — ther 
_ Bengali. No. wonder, that there have been 


Re. ones” “presided over the Bengali Lite- 
ary Conference and gave ¢xpression in his 
aii ess to his: noble dream’ ‘of the glorious - 
future of his mother. te and ‘literature. 
Phe University 1 
, science and the arts not only of the academic 
kind, 





but desires also to foster technological, — vers : 
agricultural education. Under — sé $4 
“Wrivaraity = “and | . 


commercial and 
proper guidance and with the receipt and — 
proper utilization of funds, these practical 

partments ought to have a great future. 
The greatest ‘alumnus -of the University had 
in-him the power to ensure this guidance 
and control. But he has been cut off while 
stil] in full possession of his vigour of mind 
and body. So we are precluded from seeing 
what he would have done, 

One of the latest, if not the latest of the 
studies in which the University had begun 
‘to do something under the initiative of Asu- 
tosh Mookerjee, is fine*arts. This shows that 
he was ‘responsive to contemporary fo 
and exigencies. His ideas were growing; 
he had recourse to new devices to gain his 
ends. Contrary to appearance, he was not 
in reality indifferent to criticism; for he not 
infrequently wanted his critics to give him 
constructiv e suggestions. . 

It is not possible in a Note to do justice 
to the multifarious activities of so great a man. 
So let us now* conclude with a few observa- 
tions on the man who was known all over 
Bengal as Asu Babu. Asutosh is a very 

-- eommon name. in Bengal’: every village and 
‘town has some Asutoshes.. Persons bearing 


. 


ongue a 
‘in. view education in. 


advantage of his dis 
. His -was a > 
game to that, he oo 

icial bu y going. 








| outstare. your bigest 
no tussle or ‘eontro- 
-ever come out 
about the Calcutta 

act about .all other 
Universities than any. living Indian. As 
regards. educational information, he would not 
have ‘suffered: by comparison with foreign 
authorities on the subject. His eminence as 
an edueationalist and scholar .was recognised 
outside the limits of Bengal also. 


Herculean _ capacity for. work and unusual 


ee 4h of adapting 
not See oversqueamish 


means to “end& 
in the -choice of m that he could 
races, 


men of ¥ f 
temperements and — tas tes ot together. In 
diplomacy and the Us 08s secret sources of 
the, equal, or perhaps 


infoxmsiii he 
more .chan— of the Anglo-Indian 











en ntleamy Had he ived de 

of polities, he would een’ a formidable 
opponent. Such was’ his skill and courage 
in weathering storms, that though , he had to 
face m neither bent nor broke. ‘ 

- Though Yo stern and  unbending 
in P “Jife, ‘and therefore feared, 
he’ was a most loving father. | When 
his | pace daughter. became a widow 


#) 


enter the field 


With _ 


while still a girl, he got her margied again, — 





A Portion of the Huge Crowd that Assembled near the Howrah Bridge to Receive the 
Dead Body of Asutosh Mookerjee in Calcutta from Patna 


facing a storm of opposition and vulgar and 
libellous abuse. The untimely death of this 
daughter, who had again become a_ widow, 
was a great blow to him. It is surmised 
‘that this bereavement, combined with the 
illness of his wife, had much to do with 
sapping his: vitality. 

He was an example of plain living and 


high thinking’ He was an orthodox Hindu 
of the modem fype. We know of no reasons 
to dowbt his sincerity, But it may perhaps 


be added that: his orthodoxy was part of» his 
nattofialism) Fora nationalist he was—with 
this difference that ivhereas other nationalists 
aim, ati national self-realization and _ self- 
assertion by divect political endeavour, he 
wanted to reach the sanie goal through edu- 
geation/and culttire: We had some _ revealing 
milks with him once on the progress of 
“nationalism-dn. the country. : 

Not that he had*no defects. He had the 
defects ofthis’ great qualities, and the institu- 
tion on Which te had lavished so mach 


- 


devotion and for which and through which 
he exercised his unusual eapacity for recog- 
nising the worth of and encouraging men, has 
also its defects. But this is not the time to 
refer to or discuss them. This is a time 
when we may and should derive an impetus 
for work from a contemplation of tae work of 
his life. A-foreigner who is a mere onlooker 
may, it he knows all the facts, take a detached 
arid dispassionate view of his life. But few 
Bengalis who have the heart of a Bengali 
can think of his sudden and untimely death 
unmoved by feelings akin to those which are, 
roused by a personal bereavement: 


é 
é 


Last Thoughts of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
on the Functions of Universisies, 


In an article on Functions of Indian 
Universities in The Mysore Econonrc Journal 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has left us a general « 
and able summary of the proper uses to which 
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last dream of their great leader. 


universities should be put. He begins" the 
artic: by saying: 

“Never has there been a stronger desire than, at 
presert to extend the inestimable advantages of edu- 


cation on sound and rational lines.” 


Sa Asutosh went on to say- that 
“there should be a constant. and legitimate 


to mould our system of education to 
and varying needs of the nation.” 


tend 


Sai ‘growing 


‘Tater - on in the article we find the univer- 
sities saying to 

“tacir.men of letters, ‘You must be leaders of 
men,” as so as =e 
be men of affairs, too. 

‘Talking ak. Secababiainal problems, 
Ampgesy: ‘Mookerjec said tee 


men of science,’ ‘you must 


Sir 





pete 
ee that. ind - cation ane he < con- 

The ati writer aptteneited: ae ‘his article by 
referring to the quality and quantity of edu- 
cation. He also expressed sorrow at the 
present system of ascribing an “ever-in- 
creasing importance” to “examination rather 
than to training” and said: “The waste of the 
finest human material involved in the 
present system is truly appalling.” 

Sir Asutosh is no longer living to guide 
the edueators of Bengal, and also, to some 
extent, India. We sincerely hope that the 
peeple in charge of educating the Indian citizens 
wil remember and act so as to realise this 
They must 
strive to mould the youth of India into 
“leaders of men” and “men of affairs.” They 
must strive to put a stop to the “appalling” 
“waste ‘of the finest human material involved 
im the present system.” 
AS. ' 


Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri. 


Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, who died of heart 
failure on May 23 at his Calcutta residence, 
came of one of the oldest families of 
emindars of the Rajshahi district who got 
tneir title of Chaudhuri from the reigning 
Musalman sovereign. He was born in 1861. 
He had, a distinguished university career in 
€alc and Cambridge. After being called 
te the Bar, he returned to Calcutta in 1886, 
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Sir A: Chaudhuri 


pe Micen to practise as an advocate of the 
High Court. He rose to eminence as alawyer 
and when he aceepted a high eourt judgeship, 
he had to do so at great sacrifice. He was 
the first Indian judge to preside over the 
original side. He retired from the Bench in 
1921. He had resumed practice as a lawyer. 
But his health had broken down, particularly 
after the death of Lady Chaudhuri. 

“Sir Asutosh presided over the Bengal 
Provincial Conference held in Burdwan in 
the year 1904. It was there that he gave 
utterance to the dictum that “A subject nation 
has no polities,’ which obtained great currency 
and produced some noteworthy results. Sir 
Asutosh Chaudhuri was also the President 
of the Bengal” Literary Conference held at 
Dinajpur in 1912. He was the founder and 
honorary secretary of the Berigal Laiidholders’ 
Association. He was also one of the founders 


te 


Pe. eae 
of: the Caleute National College, of » ich at 


~ working order, and: always took interest in 
its: affairs 





all sorts 
institutions in the country, and Sir Asutosh’s 
participation in the work of both non-official 
‘and officially recognised institutions showed 
that he took a judicious view of the educational 
requirements of the country. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri. was a nationalist 
in politics. He was loved and esteemed for 
his affable manners, even temper and many 
charities. He was a public-spirited man. Tn 
the midst of his extensive “practice as an 
Advocate, he made time to take an active 
part in various movements for the good of 
his country and countrymen. 

The connection of publie men with move- 
ments which make some noise is generally 
noted and made much of. But what they do 
for cultural-institutions and movements which 
make little noise and are not of a sensational 
character, is not much known or noticed. 
So fong as Lady Pratibha Chaudhuri was 
alive, she maintained the Sangit Sangha, an 
institution for the teaching of music which 
has done admirable work. She gave to it 
her time, her energies, her knowledge of — the 
art, her money and her loving devotion, and 
in all this she had the whole-hearted support 
of her husband, Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri. 
When she died, Sir Asutosh continued the 
work. He was also interested in Indian 
When in February, 1922, some members of 
the Bengal Legislative Council wanted to 
cut out the special grant to the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Sir Asutosh Chan- 
dhuri put in a vigorous plea on its behalf. 
Said he, in part :— 


“There are matters which sometimes require 
cultivation, and art culture is not a matter of. in- 


Stinets; one has to acquire it by careful training, and 
that is what the Society of |Oriental Art is endea- 
youring to do * * * the society is endeavouring 
to educate our people in matters \of art, and they 
ought to be encow * * * their Progress has 
coe a name for them in different parts of the 
world.’ 


—— 


Turkish Views of the Caliphate, 


When the Khilafat was abolished by the 
Government of the Turkish Republic, it was 
generally welcomed among Turkish newspapers 
as a logical move in the separation of Church 


Art. . 
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and State. But the Turkish conservative press, 
including the well-known journal ~ id, 
kept a significant silence on what was generally 
admitted to be _2 reform of a revolutionary 
character. A liberal Constantinople — daily, 
Tanin, however, hailed the extinction of the 
Caliphate as the mark of “real revolution” in 
our dear country” and added:— 

“The revolution realized so far in 
and. social institutions constituted rat] a 
modification of forms. It was erficial 
incomplete. But to-day not only our lasing but also 
our ideals, our mentality, our principles of action, 
are undergoing change. The abolition of — the 
Caliphate means the complete modernization and 
Westernization of Turkey. The principles of a 
modern State are introduced. without. an reserve 
Into ow own system. There is no lon any 
difference between a European State and rkey. 
It is true that from the point of view. of civilization 
We are a yard nation, but we follow the same 
aims and the same methods, and we are on. the 
same line of Pee, wt Euro nations. Very 
soon we shall witness the complete Westernization 
of the Orient, ” r 


The Vatan, another liberal Constantinople 
daily, said that, though there was a time 
when the Caliphate was “believed to be a 
source of strength, now it was “realized that 
it was rather a source of weakness.” In the 
opinion of this journal, the feebleness of the 
Turkish Caliphs, through the centuries, and 
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their inability to protect Moslems from foreign 
oppression, had caused the Caliphate to lose 
its prestige with the Moslem world. The 
Fatan. added :— . 


“During our moments of greatest need we could 
not reap any gain. from the authority of the Caliph 
over the Moslems. Even the Sacred War proclaimed 
by the Caliph during the World War did not pre- 
vent the Indian Mohammedans from fighting agamst 
us. Moreover we ‘wish to -establish a modern State 
excluding all kinds of, religious influences. The 
continuation of the Caliphate constitution gave 
reasons to other Moslern nations to interfere 
with, our national: affairs, The Indian Moslems, 
for instance. believed themselves authorized -to 
crificize the form of this Turkish Government. At 
the same time, the foreign Powers took advantage 
of this situation, and excited the Moslem nations to 
interfere in Turkish affairs. We desire to cut. out 
all these possibilities, and all these religious 
interferences with, our temporal institutions. The 
abolition of the Caliphate, therefore, is the right and 
even the necessary thing to do in establishing a 
modern State along the Hine of the demoeratic States 
of the West.” ‘ : 


The Afustehil, “a new evening paper in 
Constantinople, notes with wunconecern that 
_such Muhammadan kings “as Hussein of the 
Hedjaz and others will try to invest them- 
selves with the title of Caliph, .and ob- 
serves > ‘ + 


“That is their affair, The Turks have solved 
this prolilem’ once’ and for all: They: have com- 
pletely Separated the Church and State.” 

' The Constantinople’ Tkda fries’ to con- 
vind the public that it was not’ the fact of 
the Sultail’ of Turkey beitig the Khalifa of 
the Moslems which made the: Moskem world 
look upon that country ‘with feelings of' res- 
pect and love; but that it was the political 
power and independence of Turkey which made 
it the eynosure of all Moslem eyes. The Ikdanz 
tells us that a quarter of.a century, ago. Turkey 
was, offered to the - Mussulman world as the 
only example of independence in that «world, 
and it adds:— 5 6 6s . 


“The millions of Mussulmans who groaned under 
the yoke of enemy oppression. turned their eyes 
toward Constantinople the more that oppression 
increased. They felt themselves in that way, com- 
forted and strengthened in their faith. It is in this 
feeling that the bonds of friendship exist among 
all Mussulmans toward ‘Turkey. The Caliphate was 
not a factor or the source of this friendship.+ It was 
simply based on the above sentiments... _ 

“After the revolution’ of the 10th of July, 1908. 
a new séntimert was added’ to the then existing 
sentiments’ of the Mussulmans toward us. The 
acquisition of libert; by Turkey electrified the 
hearts of Mussulmans who. desired the same_pro- 
gress and the same liberty, but who were hindered 

“in the same way as we were” Outsélves. They saw 
before them a people’ who had succeeded, and their 


joy was ‘redoubled. 


so : ae [ re 
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“Since the’ struggle‘ for Anatoli independence 
commenced, a new wave of excitement has ‘taken 
hold of the Mussulman world. The victory of Tur- 
key was a victory for Islam. The’ whole Mussul- 
man world considered the Anatolian soldier as a 
soldier of Islami,-aud Parliament and its great_ chief 
as_the conqueror on_behalf of religion and _ the 
guide for the people. During the: whole period “of 
the war of independence, as well as the whole_ in- 
terval up to the present, time. the Caliphate. had, so 
to-speak, been buried in, justifiable forge ess. 
The Mussubnan world will aecept in silence ~ the 
passing of the Caliphate into the-pages of history.”. 


The Ottoman dynasty is .a, “fatal mixture 
of religion and polities”, mo: longer: -to. be 
tolerated by a people under a republican 
form of government, said Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha before the deposition and exile-of the 
Caliph. “Let other Moslems—lIndians, Egyp- 
tians, and Arabs—have Caliphs if they wish. 
As for us,- we no longer recognize -ner 
want any intcrmediary between ourselves 
and_ Allah.” Fe? 

Louis A. Spitihger writes in the. New 
York Herald :— : a? 


“Kemal was not without. precedents. for -his 
arbitrary action in abolishing the Caliphate or de- 
posing .the Caliph. In the early history off the 
mstitution Caliphs reigned, at, Bagdad, Damaseus 
and Cairo and others have set themselves up as 
Commanders of _the- Faithful at, Cordova, | Spain, 
Fez. Morocco and Sanaa .in Arabia. .Of the ninety 
men who .were dignified with the title of Caliph, 
thirty-six were: forcibly deprived of it. -Fourteen 
of them were murdered, seven deposed and “mui- 
dered, three deposed and. blinded, and. twelve merely 
deposed. Twenty were: killed in-wars between ‘oppos- 
ing Moslem factions. Abdul Medjid may have reason 
for congratulating himself that he escaped ‘only’ with 
the loss of some of his wives and his jewels.” 


t 





~~ Indian Labourers and Employers. - 


The Servant of India, which is a carefully 
written and well-informed paper, writes ~ / 

. “The labourer in, India gets ‘a very low wage 
and consequently his standard of living is low. If 
he organised himself effectively and at -the same 
time inereased his efficiency. he would be able to 
get a much higher wage in organised industnies. 
‘The state also could then help him by requiring the 
capitalist.to. provide. proper housitig. medical aid. 
sickness and unemployment insurance, and other 
benefits: ,Such schemes. cannot be thought of at 
present because the industries are unable to bear 
the charge and they will continue unable to bear 
the charge, until the efficiency of our labour is 
greatly Improved.” : 

It is widely known that during the war 
the jute mills.in Bengal gave to their share- 
holders dividends which -ran up to 150,, 200, 
300 ‘per: cent, etc, dnd ‘their prosperity, 
though not: sé phenomenal now, has continued. 
So much for the jute industry. ae 
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_ Another great industry in. India is re- 
presénted - by ‘the, “cotton ‘mills. Regarding 
them, Mr , Vithaldas- -K.  Bhuta writes in 
‘Welfare for May: tees ; 
e Last year in ‘summer, WW chen. aia: was a_lock- 
out in the Ahmedabad... ( Bombay Presidency ) Mills, 
and the Mill-owners carried out. a. successiul cam- 
paign of effecting a -substantial-cut-in the wages of 
their workers;.on the plea that their Mills were in 
a very bad condition, one of the Mills gave .a‘divi- 
dend of 100 p. c.to.its shareholders. on the origin- 
al value ot “Gts: shares. History rtpeats itself in a 
cerfain way in the case of the Bombay Mills. - 
' The last: six-monthly dividends of some of the 
Indian Mills as known on the 31st March last were 


as. follows:— 

Half-yearly Original share 

’ dividend—Rs.  value—Rs. 
Indore. Mabta 30 : 100 
Barsi. 100 250, 
Swan 100 250 
Solapur 400 1,000 

irar 55 200 

Laxmi Cotton 250 1,000 
Morarji Gokwdas 250 1,000 
Vishnu Cotton 100 500 
Central India 30 100 


The Mills quoted above are most of them si- 
tuated outside Bombay. It gives a position of advan- 
tage, in that they ‘can buy cheap cotton, from ‘the 
cotton producing countries, and they sell ner cloth 
in the consuming districts: near at hand, while the 
Bombay Mills are handicapped “both ways ; they. have 
to bring cotton ‘from a great distance and their cloth 
is sold in_ consuming centres, far away from 
Bombay. The cost both ways counts heavily against 
them, in their competition with Indian upcountty 

Is. 


: ‘Notwithstanding the handicap, as- com ared With 
their sister manufacturing. companies in India, the 
Bombay Mills are far bere ‘off than, the Lancashire 
Cotton Mills. 


If these facts and figures be correct, they 
show that there are,some industrial concerns 
ce which are in a position to give adequate 

wages. to their employees. and. of which the 
owners: may be required. by. the State “to 
provide proper housing, medical aid, sickness 
fe unemployment insurance, and other bene- 
fits.” 


"The Efficiency of Indian Labour. 


A belief generally prevails in India—we 
do not say or suggest that it is shared by 
The Ser vant of India—that tlie Indian labourer 
is far inferior in efficiency to foreign labourers 
and that this inferiority is due to some 
ineradicable racial and climatic causes. 
In’ ‘order to be able to judge how far such 
a notion is just and correct, it is necessary 
to collect data from countries where 
‘Indian labourers -work in the same. industries 


‘with other labourers.: 


j Such data sre, ‘not eas ly 
obtainable. Some data and ovinicns are to be 
found, however; in a book one “Hindusti ni 
Workers on the Pacific Coast’ br Mr. Raj: ni 
Kanta Das, M. Se, Ph. D., Lectrrer in E-o- 
nomics, New York University, and forn er 
Special Agent, U.S. -Deparimert of Labour, 


who carried on ‘his investigations uncer 
the - AUSPICES - of - the Bureau of Labcur 
Statisties in the United ‘Stazes of Ameriza 


To thosé who are‘interésted in th: subject, ve 
recommend a. perusal of his chapters on 


Industrial Efficiency and Weges and Incone. 
-Mr. Das quotes the opinions of >s0th Hind1s- 


tani and‘American employers, anc observes — 


Tt is a very’ difficult task. to compare the 
efficiency: of a race or'a nation o: even of a Sas 


- with, that of others. ‘In the first place. different rez 


have different stature and body-strucrure and eee 
may not, therefore, be well fitted p.ysically to do 
the same kind of work, ‘The small-bcdied Japanzse, 
for. instance, with his light anc nimble limbs ay 
be more efficient in certain aperalions. such as 
thinning beets than the large->odiel Hindusta -ec. 
On the‘ otherhand, the fall stare ard large hody 
of the latter is a@ decided advantaze in wriga_ ion 
work. In the ‘second place, dictferemt nations *and 
even different classes, have diffecent education and 
training and they cannot, thereforz, easily adapt tham- 
selves to the same kind of work and do +t with the s_me 
degree of efficiency. The Hindistance:, for insta.ce, 
being born and raised in the very siraplicity of an 
Indian village and being accustomed to agricultural 
work, find it rather hard to_do the compliec ted 
work of a modern factory. In tke third pac 
prejudice and discrimination, -which are liable to 
play a more or less important role in the emp-oy- 
ment of different races, do not afford the s me 

portunity to all classes of worxers, In the for rth 
plese there has scarcely b3en any scien-ific 
ecpeiient made to test the cormparstive efficicicy 
of different races and nations Comparative -fii- 
ciency is, therefore, a question o: gensral impres ion 
rather than one of accurate measuren:ent. 


He: adds :-— 

-In the present study, a syecial attempt vas 
made to ascertain the efficiency of the Hindusta: ees 
as’ compared with that of the other nationali ies. 
Some of the results were verifiec by / large nun ber 
of persons of &different occupations, such as ome 
Ployers, superintendents, foreman ard land-owrors. 
With the exception of one or tro unfavorble 
criticisms,, the.pe opie generally spoke very hichly 
of the efficiency of the Hindustanees. 

A large number of the Hindustanees are 
themselves employers. and they always — picfer 
their own countrymen. for their ~vork and pay t_em 
higher wages. 


We have no* space to 
opinions of the American 
after considering and 
Das sums up:— - 

" In spite of ‘the -difference of oninion as tc the 


exact degree of efficiency we might sry. in conclr sion 
that.compared with other races add nationa’ ties 


reprcduce all the 
anployers. 3ut 
disgnssing them, Mr. 


_ such as the Mexicans, Chinese, Japarcse, [Americars 
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abd Gansta: the efficiency of the majority. of the 


Hindustantes is of a very high order in the different 


fields in which ne are engaged. 





An ‘Indian Professor in American 
Universities. 


As to the qualifications ° of Dy. Rajani 
Kanta ‘Das, who has recently returned to 


India, for carrying on the investigation referred ; 


to in the foregoing note, it may be stated that 
he spent altogether seventeen years in study, 
teaching and travel in Europe and America. 
He studied ten years in four leading Univer- 
sities of the United States, in three of which 
he enjoyed Fellowships for five. years, including 
a Researca Fellowship at the State Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station of Missouri, and 
received ithe degrees of Master of Arts in 
Biology, University of Wisconsin, 1912, and 
Doctor of Philosophy in Economics, University 
. ot seonsin, 1917. For three years, 1919- 


922, he was ‘Lecturer in Economies in North- . 


Wosters University, Chicago and in New 
York University, New York, and , was. com- 
missioned in 1921-1922 by the United States 
Government to conduct an investigation on 
the Pacific Coast of America. He has written 
four books on labour questions, n 
Factory Labour in India, Factory Legislation 
in India, The Labour Movement in India, and 
Hindustani Workers on the Pacific. Coast. 
’ The conclusions of such a person are entitled 
to be regarded as those of a careful investi- 
gator and accurate observer. 


. Report of the Lee Commission. 


The members 
have finished their labours and brought out 
their report expeditiously. Butas they hare not 
published the evidence on which: their con- 


clusions and recommendations are based, there | 


is no means of judging how far these ° are 
in conformity with what the witnesses wrote 
and said. 

We were against the appointment af this 
commission, as it was intended to increase the 
aiready excessive emoluments of “the European 
services”, thereby adding tothe burdens of the 
Indian t tax-pavyer. It must be remembered 
that Indie has alteady had to pay heavily for 
the Reforms. After their introduction, Mr. 
Lunn asked Mr. Montagu a question in 
Parliament from the reply to which it 

‘appeared that, on account of the Reforms, 
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_ officers in even the richest countries. 


namely :—_ 


of the Lee Commission - 


-and order under 


additions had to be aasilee to the pay: and 
pensions of these services involving an addi- 
tional expenditure of about three crores and 
eighty-one lakhs of rupees. Besides increased 
pay and pensions, many other privileges 
were granted to these British “servants” of 
India. : But they clamoured for more money 
and more privileges, and- these the Lee 
Commission was primarily intended to give 


‘and has given. 


‘In the pre-Reform days, before the All- 
India services had got these additional privi- 
leges - and increments; their emoluments were 
already higher than those of corresponding 
’ After the 
introduction of the Reforms, they had to be 
bribed once to be reconciled to them. But 
that bribe was not sufficient. They clamoured 
for more, and now they are on the way to 
getting more. We need not discuss the 
details. apes 

India has been made a land of deficit 
budgets, where sufficient money is never 
available for sanitation, education, and agri- 
cultural and industrial development, -and where 
the bulk of the people never get full meals, 
are ‘illelothed and illhoused (many are not 
clothed or housed at all), and consequently 
are subject to the ravages of epidemics and 
endemics. But sufficient money is always 
available for military purposes and for con- 
ciliating the All-India services. For, peace 
and law and order must be maintained at any 
cost! But the object of the maintenance of 
peace and law and order is that life and 
property should be safe; that is to say, that 
people should not: die premature deaths or 
become poor owing to loss of property or 
inability to produce wealth. But does it 
make any difference to the men who die (and 
to their families), whether they are killed by. 
diseases and dacoits or by the soldiers of: 
invading armies? And is the poverty which 
is caused by the ravages of enemy forces 
more productive of evil consequences than 
the poverty which is due to ignorance, weak. 
physique caused-by malnutrition and disease, 
and foreign exploitation? And, it should also 
be explained satisfactorily why. after more 
than a century’s enjoyment of peace and law 
‘the most efficient adminis- 
trators in the world,” India is more ignorant, 
has a higher death-rate and possesses less 
wealth than even those regions of Europe 
which have been. devastated in recent years 
by the most destructive’ and ruthless war in 
history. 


We do not understand and pions any 
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other kind of efficiency than that which makes 
the mass of the people healthy, wealthy, 
strong and enlightened. Judged by this 


standard, the rule of the Covenanted Civilians 
has been a most inefficient one. And for 
this sort of inefficient administration India 
must pay more and more as the years pass, 
on the alleged ground that she cannot do 
without it, that she requires this steel frame! 

The members of the Lee Commission want 
that their recommendations shduld be given 
effect to without delay. But we do not see how 
this can be done. They want that the Ministers 
should appoint and have control over even 
the higher officers serving in the  trans- 
ferred departments, but that those higher 
officers who serve in the reserved departments 
should continue to be appointed and controlled 
by the Secretary of State. But all political 
parties in India have this much in common 
in their demands that in the provinces there 
should be complete autonomy, all the depart- 
ments being transferred to Ministers. At 
present, neither the British Cabinet nor the 
Government of India have said that provin- 
cial autonomy shall not be granted. Of 
course, if the enquiries being made here and 
in England on the subject of “reforming” 
the Reforms be a mere make-believe and if 
in consequence it has been in secret decided 
that there is to be no provincial autonomy, 
then the Lee recommendations may be given 
effect to. But it does not require much 
statesmauship or foresight to predict that if 
the people of India are not to have any 
‘greater political power than they at present 
enjoy, there cannot be peace and contentment 
and law and order, however highly the °im- 
perial services may be paid and privileged. 
But if there be provincial autonomy, all 
departments would come under the Ministers, 
and they must be given power of control 
over all their subordinates. That would mean 
that all officers serving under provincial 
Governments must be appointed and controlled 
by the Ministers. So, in atiy case, the speedy 
carrying out of the recommendations of the 
Lee Commission can only bring money to 
the coffers of the Imperials, it would be no 
solution of the Indian problem. , 

Recruitment to the Civil Service is recom- 
mended to be so regulated as to make 50 
per cent. of the officers Indiang at the end of 
15 years. Indianization is to stop there. But 
why should it stop there? Why should not 
Indians have 75, 80, 90 or 100 per cent. of ‘the 
posts in course of time in their own country ? 
And why should it be necessary to wait for 
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15 years to have only a  ercentazee of 20? 
Why should not all recruitmer.t of foreigners 
be stooped at once, so that every ’racaney in 
the lowest ranks may be filled by Indians 
from now onwards? Even if such a 
thing were done, it would take 25 or 80 years 
to thoroughly Indianize the whole service.- Of 
course, she foreigners now in service are ‘not 
in the least to’ be disturbed, except for proved 
incapacity, insubordination. ete. 

These remarks apply to the othar services 
where Indianization is to be cbtained to the 
extent of only 50 per cent. or a little more 
in the course of 15 or moze years 

Tf 50 per cent. of the areas under ‘British 
rule can be administered by Indians, why 
cannot the remaining half 5e- so administered ? 

Of course, for any kind of technical work, 
3f an Indian be not available, the services of 
a foreigner must be entertained. This is done 
in independent countries, too. 

It is, no doubt, a counsel of moderation to 
take kalf the loaf if the wholc of if cannot be 
had. And worldly wisdom alsc says that 
before 15 years are over many things may 
happen that are not now dreamt of in the 
Moderate’s, Swarajist’s, or Son-co-operator’s 
philosophy; so why let go the 50 per cent. 
concession? One might been inclined to take 
that casy-going view of things if the price 


‘of one crore and twenty-five iakhs of rupees, 


to be paid annually in increments to the services, 
had net been demanded for the partial and half- 
hearted Indianisation of “the services. More- 
over, the appetite of the Imperials has been 
growing continually by what it has been feed- 
ing upon. There is no kncwing when they 
would. clamour again for more pay and 
privileges. So it is time to cry halt, andto say 
that we want solvency more cren than the sort 
of efficiency which we have had~ in India. 
In fact, efficiency has been a synonym for 
bankruptcy and the conservation of ignorance, 
malnutrition, disease, and agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial backwardness. 

Tke most vital reason why we cannot 
support or connive at the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission is that they are 
opposec to the principles of self-rule and 
self-datermination, which are the birthright of 
all yeoples. We ought not to Larter away 
our birthright for any seeming and temporary 


advautage. Let us go on sitiving for the 
whole of what we are entitled to, the more 
so as the acceptance of half measures may 


deaden our zeal for 


complete national self 
realization. ‘ 
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- The Congress Settlement. 


Mahatwm Gandhi has not been able to 
accept the Swarajist programme nor has he 
succeeded in converting the Swarajists to his 
views. If the No-changers and Swarajists had 
been abie to arrive at a joint programme of 
work at every part of which they could work 
together, that would have been the most 
desirable solution of the controversy. But 
such a settlement has not been arrived at. 
Mahatma Gandhi holds that the Delhi and 
Ccconada resolutions having permitted those 
Congressmen who have no conscientious 
scruples to enter the Councils and the 
Assembly if they want to, the Swarajists are 
justified in entering the Legislative bodies 
and expecting perfect neutrality on the part 
of the No-changers. 


_~ “They are also justified in resorting to obstruc- 


tion, because such was their policy and the Congress 
laid down no conditions as to their entry ...... I 
would, therefore, be no party to putting any 
obstacles _in their way or to. carrying on any 
propaganda against the Swarajists’ entry into the 
Legislatures, though I cannot actively help them in 
a project in which I do not believe. 2 : 


The Swarajists in their policy outside 
the legislative bodies agree to give their 
whole-hearted support to the Constructive 
Programme of Mahatma Gandhi and work 
that programme unitedly through the Congress 
organisations. 


The met gain to the country is that no 
party has played into the hands of the alien 
opponents of India’s political progress by 
placing themselves at loggerheads with. one 
another and working at cross purposes. 


The Swarajists can certainly co-operate 
with the No-changers in working out the 
Constructive Programme if they want to. But 
past experience has shown that the excite- 
ment of political work in the councils is so 
engrossing as to leave little inclination, .energy 
or time for quiet and undemonstrative work. 
Besides, a defeat inflicted on Government in 
the Councils or a burning and caustic speech 
there, wins such popular applause that it is 


difficult for councillors not to prefer such .~ 


applause-bringing work to labours which do 
not place one in the lime light. Therefore, 
we do not expect that Swarajists will be 
actually able to give any appreciable help to 
the No-changer$ in working out the construc- 
tive programme. 

Mahatma Gandhi says :-— 


“With regard to the method of the work in the 
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Councils, I will say that I would enter a legislative 
body if only I could at all use_ it. to advantage. 
therefore, I enter_ the Councils, I showd without 
following a general policy of obstruction endeavour: 
to give strength to the Constructive Programme of 
the Congress. I should, therefore, move resolutions 
requiring the Central and Provincial Governménts, 
as the case may be :— | : 

(1) to make all their cloth purchases in hand- 
spun and handwoven khaddar; (2) to impose the 
prohibitive duty on foreign cloth : and (8) to abo- 
lish the drmk and drug revenue and at least corres- 
pondingly redwce the army expenditure. 

“Tf the Government retuse to enforce such reso- 
lutions when carried in the legislatures, 1 should 
invite them to dissolve them and take the vote of 
the electors on the specific point. If the Govern- 
ment would not dissolve, I should resign my seat 
and prepare for civil disobedience. When that stage 
is reached the Swarajists will find me ready to work 
with and under them. My test of fitness for civil 
disobedience remains the same as before.” 


With respect to this part of the Mahatma’s 
statement Messrs. Nehru and Das observe :— 


“We gratefully accept the suggestion made by 
Mahatma Gandhi in his statement and we think 
that the resolutions mentioned by him in support 
of the constructive programme of the Congress 
should certainly be aceepted by the Swaraj Party”. 


They do not, however, expressly say that 
they would resign their seats and prepare 
for civil disobedience, “if Government would 
not dissolve” the Councils at the stage men- 
tioned by Mr. Gandhi, though they say in 
general terms, “we unhesitatingly accept the 
suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi regarding civil 
disobedience.” ‘This leaves room for the, 
inference that though the Swarajists may go 
in for civil disobedience under certain 
circumstances, these may not be the same 
as mentioned by Mr. Gandhi. . 

We have no desire to be uncharitable, 
but what Messrs. Das and Nehru say in their 
statement in interpretation of their policy of 
obstruction, appears to us to be an aiter- 
thought due to their failure to carry out the 
policy of “uniform, continuous and consis- 
tent obstruction” by announcing which they 
won the elections. At that time and after- 
Wards, too, that policy was criticised, ds it 
was understood by everybody to mean what 
it has meant in British parliamentary history; 
but the Swarajists did not then say in self- 
defence what they are saying now. 


The Moderates never declared it to be a 
part of their policy to throw ont budgets 
in their entirety. Vf the phrase “to throw out 
budgets” in the Swarajist statement means 
rejecting them wholesale, then that is the 
only part of their programme which is  sub- 
stantially different from that of the Moderate’s 


,programme. .But if by throwing out budgets, 
‘only piecemeal rejection be meant, as in 
practice it has been and may be again, then 
‘there is no substantial difference between 
Moderate and Swarajist policy. 


We say nothing on the Swarajist Policy 
on its merits. There are good points in it, as 
in the programmes and policies of all parties. 
But we are not in the least convinced that 
Council-entry for carrying out the programme 
outlined tn the statement we its® entirety is 
thoroughly consistent with the principle of 
non-co-operation. Standing as we do out- 
side any party, we have never made a_ fetish 
of the word “non-co-operation” or of any 

' other party shiboleth. But at the same time, 
we have always understood non-co-operation 
to imply and include the resolve of the nation 
to work out its salvation by means independ~ 
ent of the machinery set up by a “satanic” 
Government. The Swarajists want “to throw 
out all proposals for Legislative enactments, 
by which the bureaucracy proposes to. consoli- 
date its power.” Is the clause, “by which.., 
its power”, restrictive or descriptive? In 
other words, do the writers mean that all 
Government proposals are of the nature 
described and should therefore be thrown out, 
or do they mean that only those which are 
of that nature are to be thrown out, and that 
there are others which are not of that nature? 

In any case as the Swarajists want to 
introduce resolutions, measures and bills 
necessary for the healthy growth of national 
life, it shows that they hope to carry through 
some of these, and therefore believe that there 
is a possibility of being able to use the Coun- 
cils for beneficial ends. So the Swarajists 
have travelled a good distance from the 
typical Non-co-operator’s mentality. 


They further say: “we should take 
and occupy every place which is’ open to 
the members of the Central and Provincial 
legislatures by election. In our opinion we 
should not only fill elective posts but serve 
on every committee when it is possible.” A 
short process of evolution may lead the 
Swarajists to believe further that the place 
of Ministers is in reality elective, though not 
in name. In any case Government may take the 
hint, and in the Central Provinces, to begin 
with, ask the Swarajist Councillors, who are 
in a majority, to elect the ministers. Then 
these offices would be really elective and 
could be occupied by Swarajist leaders 
without any qualms of conscience ! We 
should not, however, expect to find some future 
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humorist exclaiming, “O Proteus, Swarajist- 
Non-co-operator is thy name.” Bre RS 


The Council Programme of tl¢ Swarajists 
is far easier and pleasanter tc work. out 
than the Constructive Programme nf the Con- 
gress. It does not require muck ability or 
effort to carry the public with one .in 
opposing or denouncing Governmant; in fhet 
it is a common trick.to cover up one’s own 
faults or defects by raising some anti-Govern- 
ment cry—so much unpopular Government 
is. But every item in the Constructive 
Programme requires some sacrifice to carry 
out. Some go against deeply ingrained and 
immemorial prejudices, customs and traditions. 
But the difficulty of this kind of constructive 
work should not blind us to ths fact that 
it is fundamental, essential and indispensable 
for national righteousness, solilarity and 
strength, and therefore, for real Svaraj. 


Laws that are Urgently Nesded, . 


As Messrs. Nehru and Das want to in- 
troduce Bills which are necessary forthe healthy 
growth of our national life and as they also 
want “to follow a definite economic policy 
based on the same principle to prevent the 
drain of public wealth from India by checking 
all activities leading to exploitetion,”’ we 
invite their attention to the suggestions made 
in the article on the Anglo-Swedish Match 
Manufacturing Combine, publishel in this 
issue, and also to those made in the first 
Note in the present number. These matters 
are urgent and should be taken up rt once. 

-The suggestions referred to «bove are 
such as ought to enlist the support not only 
of the Swarajists but of all the potitical 
of Indians. There is nothing in 
them repugnant to their principles. 


The Taxation Committee. 


The personnel of the Taxation: Committec 
is not satisfactory from the Indian point of 
view. The two Indian members are the Maha- 
yajadhiraj of Burdwan, who is a frosperous 
Jandholder who once aspired to be a ruling 
chief and may cherish the same ambition still, 
and Dr R. P. Paranjpye. Both hive been 
servants of the Goverment, and maz want to 
be servants again. Moreover, both sepresent 
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the. Moderate party, which is certainly not 
the most numerous or powerful party in the 
country. 


The Indian members should have been re- 
presentatives of other parties. The burden of 
taxation weighs heavily on the poorer classes. 
Neither of the two Indian members is a re- 
presentative of these classes. - Provinces 
other than Bengal are deaf to the grievance 
of Bengal as regards the proportion of her 
revenues annexed by the Central Government 
on the plea that ‘Bengal pays too little as 
land revenue. And so it is quite in the fitness 
of things that the richest Bengal landholder 
has been made a member of the Taxation 
Comunittes ! 


No personal reflection is meant on the two 
gentlemen. What we mean is that they are 
not the proper representatives of the provinces 
and classes who suffer most from the incidence 
and inter-provincial allocation of taxation. 


India and Empire Day. 


On Empire Day, May 24, the Viceroy of 
India, sent the following message to Britain :— 


“On this day of the year of all others, the 
thoughts, of all portions of the Empire incline 
towards its centre. In India as elsewhere Empire 
Day is an opportunity for _ reflection on what the 
British Empire means. It is the pride of India to 
have fought for the Empire, and in_ the protection 
of the might of the Empire India looks to shelter 
and ta progress in peace. To-day in India men’s 
minds dwell on the great position in the world of 
this commonwealth of nations forming the British 
Empire, and on the strength of those common ideals 
which bind all parts together as a single whole in 
the unity of devotion to its service and in loyalty 
to the Crown.” 


We confess we forgot that the 24th of 
May was Empire Day, if ever we took note 
of the date. 


We wonder who ever authorized the 
Viceroy to speak on behalf of India. Far from 
being elected by Indians as their representa- 
tive and mouthpiece, he is not even an In- 
dian. He is a foreigner and the representa- 
tive and mouthpiece of-a foreign government. 
He, therefore, only contributes to the merri- 
mert of the independent nations when he, 
funnily, takes ypon himself to voice the feel- 
‘ings of the people of India. 


We have read what some patronago-seek- 


ing Indians have written or spoken in public, 
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as to their being proud of being British citi- 
zens or subjects (we do not remember which). 
But though we are verging on Sixty we - have 
never yet met an Indian (not even an Indian . 
Government servant) who in private con- 
versation said that he was proud of India’s 
position in the British Empire. To all ‘self- 
respecting Indians Empire Day is a reminder 
of India’s servitude and is, therefore, a day of 
humiliation. A gentleman who once occu- 
pied a high position in the Education Depart- 
ment told us things which led us to conclude: 
that one of the reasons why -he would have 
been glad if all Government schools had been 
wrecked by the Non-co-operators, is that the 
teachers there are obliged to tell their boys 
and girls sickening falsehoods and half-truths 
on Empire Day and to make them kotow 
to a flag which is not the flag of their. 
country. 


If instead of “India” Lord Reading had 
in some passages used “Anglo-India,” that 
would have been quite correct. The British 
Empire is a “commonwealth of nations,” if 
only the white men are- considered human 
beings and the rest only two-legged cattle. 
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Satyagraha at Vykom. 


Satyagraha continues at Vykom. The 
Travancore Government and the conservative 
high-caste people there take their stand on 
law and use and wont. But no law, no cus- 
tom, can or ought to continue which is tanta- 
mount to an affront to the common humanity 
of any classes of people. It is also said 
that the Travancore Government think that 
outsiders have no business to meddle inf the 
affairs of Travancore, and so they want to 
get rid of. the Akalis and others who are con- 
sidered meddlesome outsiders. But history 
says that outsiders have played distinguished 
parts in the liberation of humanity from  po- 
litical thraldom. This year is the centenary 
of Byron. He was not a Greek but an Eng- 
lishman. Yet he strove for the liberation of 
Greece. Englishmen are proud of that fact 
and the Greeks have rendered due homage to 
‘to his memory this year. It is also well- 
known that the French nation helped the 
Americans in their war of independence. 
There is no fundaniental difference between 
political and social emancipation. Tf, as we 
find from history, outsiders have helped in 
the political enancipation of peoples, why 
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should not outsiders help also in the social 
emancipation of classes of people dwelling in 
a distant province ? : 


It is recognised that the Travancore Go- 
vernment has done a great deal to remove 
the disabilities of the depressed 
correspondent of the Indian Social Reformer 
says that according to the Dewan of that 
State, out of 4600 miles of roads maintained 
by its government, all but a very few, not 
exceeding some 5 or 10 milew are now open 
to all classes. The correspondent adds :— 


Tf the Satyagraha be raised and the Congress as 

a, political body withdraw from the scene and if the 

+ citizens of Travancore approach their Government 

in the proper way. Iam inclined to think that the 

Government will as in the past do what they can to 
meet their wishes. 


If this be a fact, there may not be any harm 
in allowing the Travancore Government to stand 
on its dignity and save its face. Satyagraha 
may be temporarily ‘suspended, and a sort 
of round table conference of the representa- 
tives of the parties concerned informally 
arranged, in order to know how far the 
Travancore Government is prepared to go. 


The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and the 
Travancore Untouchables. 


The reader is aware that though certain 
“untouchable” classes of Hindus are excluded 
from certain approaches to Vykom temple, 
Moslems and Christians, even if they be con- 
verts from those classes, are not, because 
they are not considered untouchable. It 
appears from certain passages at arms between 
the Indian Social Reformer and the Subodha 
Patrika that the executive committee of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj has asked or is 
about to ask the Travancore Government to 
treat Brahmo converts from those untouch- 


able classes as Christian and Moslem converts. 


are treated. We cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of this fact, as, somehow, we have missed the 
particular issue of the Indian Messenger 
which contained this piece of news. 


Jt is wellknown that the Brahmo Samaj 
does not believe in untouchability, and has 
been striving to eradicate this superstition for 
more than halfa century. It is also wellknown 
that the Moslem and Christian communities 
owe some accessions to their ranks to the 
desire for escaping the indignities and in- 


classes. A. 
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conveniences of untouchability. It’ may be 
that if the Brahmo converts from the. ‘un- 
touchable classes in Travancore were treated as 
Moslems and Christians are, *there may be 
some similar accessions to the ranks of 
the Brahmo Samaj. But our feeling is’ that 
as no one is untouchable, it is a more spirit- 
ual attitude to stand in the ranks of the 
lowly, the despised and the persecuted and to 
work for them by fraternizing with them in 
that way, than to seek to be classed with 
those who are mistakenly considered socially 
superior. Such being our feelings, we should 
certainly have protested against the action of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, if we had our 
former formal connection with it. That way 
not being open now, we make known our fecl- 
ings publicly. ; 


Tarakeswar Affairs. 


Wherever Satyagraha goes on-——whether 
in Nabha, or at Vykom, or at Tarakeswar— 
there are fresh developments every day, which 
it is neither possible nor desirable to note 
and comment upon in a monthly review, 
Therefore, we shall not attempt to say what 
is going on at present at Tarakeswar, but make 
some ganeral observations. 


Scandals connected with the temple at 
Tarakeswar are not new. It is a noted place 
of pilgrimage, and, as elsewhere, large num- 
bers of Hindu women, including a very 
considerable proportion . of widows, flock 
there. 


A former Mohant of Tarakeswar, named 
Madhav Giri, was convicted and sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment for having 
seduced a married Hindu woman named 
Elokeshi, whose husband, Nabin, killed her in’ 
order to save her from a life of continued 
shame. That Madhab Giri, though, as his 
title Gert shows, nominally a Sannyasi, was 
an infamous libertine. -Against the present 
occupant of the gadt of Mohant, many charges 
of a similar character have been brought 
openly in many newspapers, giving the names 
of the victims and their dwelling places, ete. 
The Satyagraha has been going on to oust 
this man, He on his part is alleged to have 
employed many Gurkhas and Goondas to 
drive away the Satyagralis. The murderous 
exploits of these ruffians have been detailed 
in the Bengali and English Caleutta nows- 
papers. 
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We hare every sympathy with the object 
of fredihg places of pilgrimage from corrup- 
tion,’ intmoralify and oppression by driving 
away beasily sensualists from the position of 
chief pritsts, etc. The question is, how this 
object mar be gained. 


It is said that the present Mohant is will- 
ing to"have nothing to do with the temple 
and its property, etc., on condition that his 
nephew be made Mohant, etc. But that can- 
not be. He must: abdicate unconditionally, 
and he must not be allowed to nominate any 
of his relatives or chelas as his successor. 
And in. addition, he must not be left in 
possession’ of the big zemindari which has 
been carved out of the temple income, 
not out of-any private property of any 
Mohant. ‘The reason for laying down the 
Jast condition is that the Mohants can, if they 
like, lead the lives of debauchees and oppres- 
sors, because they are both priests and servitors 
of the gods as well as zemindars. So bad 
men among them must be deprived of both 
capacities. 


This can be done properly only by a law 
court. Therefore, the receiver appointed by 
the district judge, as the result of the petition 
of a descendant of the person who founded 
the shrine, ought to have been allowed to 
take charge of the temple, etc, and do his 
duties. There may be a justifiable feeling 
against any and every Government institution 
such as a law court. But we do not see 
what other institution can authoritatively 
settle matters. The Congress is not a purely 
Hindu body; and it does not, besides, possess 
any legal authority. The Hindu Sabha possess- 
es litile influence in Bengal, has no legal 
authority, and its honorary secretary, more 


over, does,not appear to enjoy the confidence - 


of the public. 


For ‘real and enduring remedies for the 


jmmoralities and oppression connected. with 
shrines like those at Tarakeswar, certain funda- 
mental changes are needed. When Sannyasis 
are in charge of temples, they must be real 
Sannvasis. If a vow*of poverty goes with a 
vow of celibacy, and if the poverty be real, 
then there may be celibacy in reality. But 
if a man who is expected to lead a celibate 
life finds himself the possessor of unbounded 
wealth which he can spend at will and is 
also ‘in a position to exercise great influence 
over the minds of large numbers of ignorant. 
and superstitious women, who are sometimes 
also poor and without capable protectors, then 
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generally the celibacy is not likely to be 
real. Hence temple properties ‘should be 
treated as trust propertics. There should be 
trustees who should be accountable to the 
public for all expenditure. This should be 
the case-also where the priests and servitors 
(sevaits) ave married men. 


Secondly, a further remedy is to be found 
in the growth of the belief that an immoral 
priest is unworthy to perform priestly. func- 


tions and therefore any act of worship per- °* 


formed by him is valueless. This is quite 
consistent with Hindu orthodoxy. Should 
such a belief grow up, shrines which are in 
the charge of immoral men, would cease to 
attract pilgrims. 


In the third place, as according to all 
theistic faiths, including Hinduism, the 
preme Spirit is omnipresent, with the growth 
and spread of religious enlightenment, pil- 
grimages would be undertaken only to places 
where the scencry, surroundings, associations, 
and the presence of really spiritually-minded 
preceptors would be really felt to be elevat- 
ing and inspiring. Necessarily, places with 
evil associations where the priests are lber- 
tines would be shunned. 


Boycott and Mr. Gandhi. 


Mahatma Gandhi is opposed to the boy- 


6 


Su- 


cott of Empire goods as a measwre of seek- - 


-ing justice in the matter of the Kenya deci- 


sion. His reasons are twofold: (1) because 
the boycott would not be effective; (2) be- 
cause there is hatred and anger underlying. 
the resolve to punish the Empire for not 
being just to Indians. 


There may be difference of opinion as to 
whether the boycott can be made quite effect- 
ive. During the Bengal. partition agitation, 
the boycott of Manchester cloth was partly 
effective so long as it lasted. 


We are not quite competent to deal with 
the question as to whether whenever a_ party 
is thought to be punished for- wrong- 
doing, there is necessarily hatred and anger 
present. Do all judges get angry with the 
offenders whom they punish? It is thinkable 


that remedial and reformative punishment . 


may be prescribed for the good of the offend- 
er. In that case there may not be any 
hatred or even anger at the bottom. We 


oe 


think if hv. the boycott of Empire goods, the 
white citizens could be brought to see the 
error of their ways, if would do them good, 
hecause they would become juster in their 
‘ealings with others. So the punishment 


-aflicted by the boycott would be remedial 
and reformative. Of course, one may hold 
shat all punishments of whatever character 


and the desire to inflict them, are wrong, just 
as some hold that all denunciation is wrong. 
These are large questions which cannot be 
discussed here. 


Economic Boycott. 


As regards economic boycott, whatever its 
efficacy, there may not be any hatred or anger 
tinderlying it. The advice and exhortation to 

_buy khaddar does not imply any hatred of 
foreign cloth. Even the burning of foreign 
cloth may or may not be due to hatred and 
anger. But the same desire which prompts 
one to say, “buy khaddar”, may prompt him 
to utter its corollary, “do not buy mill-made 
or foreign cloth”; and the latter is equivalent 
to saying, “boycott foreign cloth”. Such econo- 
mic boycott is quite meritorious, as its object 
is industrial development and amelioration of 
the lot of the poor. 

Economie boyeott may be used without 
anger or hatred for some political purposes, 
too. Let us make our meaning clear. Britain 
has used .her political power in India for the 

xploitation of its wealth in various ways. 


Thether rightly or wrongly, Britons hold that - 


‘ India got even as much political freedom 
as Canada or Australia, this exploitation must 
greatly diminish, if not cease entirely. It is 
for this reason that any in crease of our civic 
and political rights is stoutly opposed 
under some pretext or other. But if by 
economic boycott of British goods, we can con- 
vince Britishers that inspite of their irresistible 
political power in India, they cannot exploit 


us as before, may not one of their motives for’ 


holding us down, weaken, if not disappear 
altogether ? 


Swarajists on Labour and Capital. 


The Das-Nehru manifesto says :— 


We must supplement the work of the Congress 
oy helping labour and peasant organisations through- 
out the country, The problem of labour is always 
a difficult problem to solve in every country, but 


NOTRS ) : 763., 


» On. the one 
hand, we must find out’ a way of _ orvanisatioff by 
which we can prevent the exploitation of Tabohr by 
capitalists or by landlords, but on the other hand 
we must be on our guard to sce that, tacse very 
organisations may not themselves be_ the source of 
oppression by nursing extravagant and unreasonable 
demands. Labour undoubtedly requires protection, 
but so do enterprises. Our organisations must pro- 
tect both from exploitation and and the Trade Union 
Congress must be so organised as to be able to serve 
this useful purpose. We hold that in the lone run 
the real interests of both and the country at large 
are identical. 


in India the difficulties are greater. 


We support these views. There are some 
friends of labour who are so over-enthusiastic 
that their activities may result in leaving no 
fields of work at all where labourers may- 
find employment. 


f 
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A Jamshedpur Labour Appeal. 


We have received a copy of “An Appeal 
to the Members of the Indian Legislature and 
the Public of India” from the Jamshedpur 
Association. In it the steel workers of 
Jamshedpur bring to the notice of the general 
public the difficulties under which, in their 
opinion, they are working. The appeal con- 
sists of 19 demy octavo pages, and is 
consequently too long for publication in our 
pages. The diffieulties are described under 
the following heads: recognition of the Asso- 
ciation, facilities for workmen's co-operative 
stores, suitable working hours, weekly rest 
day, works service ruled be given retrospective 
effect, maternity benefits, production bonus, 
gratuity, profit sharing, victimisation, liquor 
shops, restrictions on use of open places for 
meetings should be withdrawn, housing accom- 
modation ete ; general high-handeness of 
of the company, gambling, thefts, dacoities, 
murders, etc, general treatment, opportunity 
for work in the productive departments. 

In view of the fact that the Tata Iron 


_and Steel Company are going to enjoy the he- 


nefits of protection, all these points 
to be thoroughly investigated. 
In the concluding section of their Appeal, 


the Jamshedpwr Association observe :— 
2 


Now it is more than 15 vears that the Tata 
Tron and Steel Co. was started and commenced its 
work. Is it not disgraceful that the Steel Com- 
pany has to depend upon foreigners to do the 
manufacturing of steel in the 18th year of its cxis- 
tence ? . 

Jf Santhals could veplacé Germans in the Rail- 
finishing department in a couple of years, if a new 
cylinder of 16,000 horse-power engine could he 


require 


» Tot } 


manufacture. a, 1,000 kilowatt electric senerator 
be“newly wound, a complete crank-shaft for 16.000 
H. P. dngine be built by Indians at Jamshedpur, 
there is nc reason why Indians would ‘not have 
been abe f manufacture stcel also to the full satis- 
faction of tLe directors. had they been given oppor- 
tuaities 70 Co that work in the past. . 
‘We cunastly request the members of the Indian 
Legislature and particularly, members of the Nationa- 
list party that they should impress upon the 
Directors of the Tata fron and Stcel Company the 
need of giving opportunities to.Indians to do the 
work ot stcel manufacture, and other productive 
departments. not only from their dividends’ point 


of view. bus also from {16 national point of view. 

This inlustry is going to be protected mainly 
for the reason that, it is of national importance to 
the country. Can it be called really national if 
tke stratecic points of its productive departments 
are not maimed by her Nationals? ; 


“he Birth-places of Sariputra 
and Maidgalyayana. 


From Bodhi-manda at Both-Gaya, Hiuen 
siang went seven yojanas on his way to 
Naldnda Temple, accompanied by four repre- 
sentatives of thc great University, and -arrived 
at the farm-house belonging to it. This was 
in the village where Mandgalyayana, one of 
the chicf disciples of Buddha, was born. The 
Chinese pilgrim rested here for a little while, 
and was taken to Nalanda in a_ procession 
which was joined by hundreds of priests and 
laymen, and all the way from the farm-house 
to the temple they marched with banners and 
sang his praise (Beal’s “Life of Yuan Cha- 
ang,” py. 105-106). 

“Going South-West (really south-east) eigh. 
or nine li (1/2 miles) from the Sangharama we 
come to the-village of Anlika (Kiu-li-kia). In 
it ig a stupa built by Asoka Raja. This is 
where she venerable Mudgala-putra, (Mo-le- 
kia-lo-tsan) was born. By the side of the 
village ‘s a stupa. ‘This is where the vener- 
able one reached complete Nirvana, and in it 
ave placed, the remaims of his bequeathed 
body”. (Beal’s B. R. TV. W., p. 278). 

According to the same account the village 
of Sarigutta was: south-south-east of Kulika 
at a distance of 23 or 24 li, that is nearly 
four miles. 


e 
Ja Fa Hien’s account (Beal’s B. R. IW. W, 
p. viii), the village of Saviputra (Nalo) was one 
yojana to the east of new Rajagriha and one 
yojana to-the south-west of “a small solitary 
stons-hil’, which he saw on his way from 


. 


Prixrep axp Pusuisuep sy A. C. Sarkar at tae Prapasr Press, a 
~91. Uprer Creertar Roan. Caremrra. 
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This hill ‘As I hav 
on the Subject, we 


Pataliputra to Rajagriha. 
shown in my _ paper 
the Bihar hill. 

Putting Fa Hien’s and Hiuen-Tsiang’s at 
counts together, Fa Hien’s Nalo appears 4 
be the same as Hiuen yiang’s Kala-Pinaki, 
(Is this a mis-translation 2) From Sariputra’, 
birth-place, Hiuen Tsiang went south-ea 
about a yojana and saw the Indrasila Guh 
which has been. repeatedly identified as th 
eave in the sovth-east of the eastern terminu 
of the Rajgir Hills. The village of Nal 
where Sariputra was born and where her 
turned for the final release from the bonc 
of life, was known in Buddha’s time as Na! 
or Nalaka-grama (Paramattha Dipani, Colom 
bo ed., pp. 261-525). Both the villages a 
mentioned in Pali Literature as adjacent 1 
Rajagriha, (Buddha-Ghosha’s Conunentary o 
the Dhammapada, Colombo ed. p. 44). 

The modern village of Awl, a few minute 
journey on foot from the Nalanda station, 

a large village inhabited almost entirely b 
Bhumihar Brahmans (Kassak Brahmanas + 
those days °). 

To the immediate east of the village 
a large mound. The top has been flattene 
and is being used as a threshing floor. Th 
is in all likelihood the remnant of the stu 
which Hiuen Tsiang saw at the place ar 
which contained relics of Maudgalyayana. Tl 
distance from the ruins of Nalanda to th 
village, is about a mile and a_ half, as me 
tioned by Hiuen Tsiang. a 

The village of Nala, modern Nanan, Ii 
at a distance of abont 6 miles, more or les 
south-west of Bihar, exactly answering th 
dé scription given by Fa Hien. The mode 
viilage is built on an ancient site and every’ 
where. a few inches under the soil, are foun 
large bricks, and in some places, the storn! 
water has actually exposed ancient pavements 


D. N. Sen, 
Principal, B. N. College 


Corrections. 


May Number 
P. 565, col. 1, line 13, for Peshwa read Regent. 
P. 566, col. 2. foot-note is a continuation of 
; footnote in the previous column. 
1. 21, for 1687 read 1667. - 
2, 1.10 for statements, read statemy 
or. 


P. 567. col. 





